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PREFACE. 


In  the  brief  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  Book,  it  was  said  that  references  had 
not  been  given,  because  the  scale  of  the  work  was 
not  one  which  would  either  require  or  justify  a 
display  of  research.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler, seizing  the  advantage  which  he  thought  was 
thus  given  him„  charged  me,  in  his  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  proceeding  upon  an 
avowed  plan  of  withholding  from  the  reader  the 
authorities  for  my  assertions.  This  accusation  was 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  to  which  no  reply  has  been 
attempted.  The  letters  which  under  the  title  of 
VindicicB  Ecclesice  Anglicance  I  addressed  to  that 
gentleman,  adduced  more  authorities  than  he  ex- 
pected, or  wished  to  be  reminded  of,  and  more 
proofs  than  can  ever  be  invalidated  of  that  system 
of  imposition  and  wickedness  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Romish  Church. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  vague  imputations 
as  with  specific  charges.  Mr.  Short,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, has  asserted  that  the  Book  of  the  Church  is 
"  not  free  from  such  views  of  the  subject  as  can  never 
contribute  to  the  discovery  of  truth.^^     Now,    as 
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members  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Short  and 
myself  upon  all  the  vital  points  of  our  subject ; 
where  any  may  exist  it  can  only  be  upon  matters 
infinitely  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  those 
upon  which  we  must  necessarily  accord.  I  know 
not,  therefore,  what  there  can  be  in  my  views 
more  than  in  his  own,  which  should  render  me  un- 
willing to  seek  for  truth,  incapable  of  perceiving 
it,  or  capable  of  disguising  it. 

Keswick,  Aug.  26. 1837. 
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Manifold  as  are  the  blessings  for  which  EDglishmen  are 
beholden  to  the  institutions  of  their  country,  there  is  no 
part  of  those  institutions  from  which  they  derive  more  im- 
portant  advantages  than   from   its    Church    Establishment, 
none  by  which  the  temporal  condition  of  all  ranks  has  been 
so  materially  improved.     So  many  of  our  countrymen  would 
not  be   ungrateful  for  these  benefits,    if   they  knew    how 
numerous  and  how  great  they  are,   how  dearly  they  were 
prized  by  our  forefathers,  and  at  how  dear  a  price  they  were 
purchased  for  our  inheritance ;  by  what  religious  exertions, 
what  heroic  devotion,  what  precious  lives,  consumed  in  pious 
labours,  wasted  away  in  dungeons,  or  offered  up  amid  the 
flames.    This  is  a  knowledge  which,  if  early  inculcated,  might 
arm  the  young  heart  against  the  pestilent  errors  of  these 
distempered  times.     I  offer,  therefore,  to  those  who  regard 
with  love  and  reverence  the  religion  which  they  have  received 
from  their  fathers,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  record,  dili- 
gently, faithfully,  and  conscientiously  composed,  which  they 
may  put  into  the  hands  of  their  children.     Herein  it  will  be 
seen  from  what  heathenish  delusions  and  inhuman  rites  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  have  been  delivered  by  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;   in  what  manner  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
were  advanced  by  the  clergy  even  during  the  darkest  ages  of 
papal  domination;    the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  Romish 
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Church,  and  how,  when  its  corruptions  were  at  the  worst, 
the  day-break  of  the  Reformation  appeared  among  us :  the 
progress  of  that  Reformation  through  evil  and  through 
good ;  the  establishment  of  a  Church  pure  in  its  doctrines, 
irreproachable  in  its  order,  beautiful  in  its  forms ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  that  Church  proved  both  in  adverse  and  in  prosperous 
tunes,  alike  faithful  to  its  principles  when  it  adhered  to  the 
monarchy  during  a  successful  rebellion,  and  when  it  opposed 
the  monarch  who  would  have  brought  back  the  Romish  sn- 
perstition,  and  together  with  the  religion,  would  have  over- 
thrown the  liberties^  of  England. 


I'V  ' 


CHAPTER  I. 

ilBLIOION  OF   THS  ANCIENT   BRITONS. 

Ths  I!ght  of  Odd,  which  at  the  creation  was  imparted 
to  rfian,  hath  never  been  extinguished.  From  the  patriarchs 
it  descended  to  the  prophets,  and  from  the  prophets  to  die 
apostles ;  but  there  were  many  who  wandered  and  lost  the 
light,  and  their  ofispring  became  inheritors  of  darkness. 
Thus  it  fared  with  our  forefathers.  We  know  not  when,  or 
from  whence,  they  reached  the  British  Islands;  Seripture 
hath  not  recorded  it,  and  it  was  in  times  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
other  history.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  brought 
with  them  some  glimmerings  of  patriarchal  faith,  and  some 
traditional  knowledge  of  patriarchal  history.  Other  tribes 
followed  at  various  times  and  from  various  places,  some 
from  the  Baltic  and  from  Germany,  some  from  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Belgium  and  Gaul,  others  from  Spain ;  the  Pheni- 
cians  also  traded  here;  and  our  fathers  being  ignorant,  and  far 
removed  from  those  among  whom  the  truth  was  preserved, 
received  the  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  new  comers,  and 
blended  them  with  their  own,  till  they  fell  at  length  into 
the  abominations  of  idolatry. 

Their  priests,  the  Druids,  are  said  to  have  retained  the 
belief  of  one  supreme  God,  all-wise,  all-mighty,  and  all- 
merciful,  from  whom  all  things  which  have  life  proceed.  They 
held  also,  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  whatever  else  they  taught 
was  deceit  or  vanity.  Thus,  it  is  said  *,  they  believed  that 
the  soul  began  to  exist  in  the  meanest  insect,  and  proceeded 
through  all  the  lower  orders  of  existence,  ascending  at  each 
new  birth,  to  a  higher  form,  till  it  arrived  at  its  human  stage; 

*  In  this  account  of  the  Bardic  or  Mr.  Edward  Wiltiams.  The  authentic 

Dnudical    philosophy,    I  follow   the  city  of  the  Welsh  remains  has  been  in- 

Triads,   and  the  authority  of  my  old  vestigated  by   Mr.  Turner,  with  his 

.  4CignuBteiDDe9>  Mr*  WiQi^m  Owen  and  characterUtic  industry  and  judgemeni; 
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this,  according  to  their  philosophy,  being  necessary,  that  it 
might  collect,  during  its  progress,  the  properties  and  powers 
of  animal  life*  This  lower  state  was  a  state  of  evil ;  but 
there  could  be  no  sin  there  because  there  could  be  no  choice, 
and  therefore  death  was  always  the  passage  to  a  higher  step 
of  being.  But  when  the  soul  had  reached  its  human  form, 
it  then  possessed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  for  man  is 
born  to  make  his  choice  between  them ;  he  is  born  also  to 
experience  change  and  suffering,  these  being  the  conditions  of 
humanity.  The  soul,  thus  elevated,  became  responsible^ 
and  if  it  had  chosen  evil  instead  of  good,  returned  after  death 
to  the  state  of  evil,  and  was  condemned  to  an  inferior  grade 
of  animal  life,  low  in  proportion  to  the  debasement  whei^to 
it  had  reduced  itself.  But  they  who  had  chosen  the  better 
part,  which  it  is  free  for  all  to  choose,  passed  into  a  state 
from  whence  it  was  not  possible  to  fall :  for  when  death  had 
delivered  them  from  the  body,  evil  had  power  over  them  no 
longer,  because  they  had  experienced  it,  and  knew  that  it  wa$ 
evil :  and  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  suffering,  neither 
to  change ;  but  continuing  the  same  in  goodness  and  in  hea* 
venly  affections,  they  increased  in  knowledge,  and  thereby 
in  happiness  through  all  eternity.  They  believed  also  that  the 
beatified  soul  retained  the  love  of  its  country  and  its  kind ; 
and  that  the  spirits  of  the  good  sometimes  returned  to  earthy 
and  became  prophets  among  mankind,  that  they  might  assist 
thi^r  brethi'en,  and  by  teaching  them  heavenly  things,  oppose 
the  power  of  Cythraul,  or  the  Evil  One. 

Tliese  were  but  the  conceits  of  imagination;  and  they  who 
impose  upon  the  people  their  own  imaginations,  however 
innocent,  prepare  the  way  for  the  devices  of  deceit  and  wickr 
edness.  Good  men  may  have  mingled  these  &ncies  with  the 
truth;  bad  ones  feigned  that  there  were  other  gods  beside 
Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being; 
Teutates,  whom  they  called  the  father,  and  Taranis  the 
thunderer,  and  Hesus  the  god  of  battles,  and  Andraste  the 
goddess  of  victory :  Hu  the  mighty,  by  whom  it  is  believed 
that  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the  human  race^  was  in- 
tended ;  Ceridwen,  a  goddess  in  whose  rites  the  preservation 
of  mankind  in  the  ark  was  figured;  and  Beal  or  Belinus,.,r« 
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jbr  the  Fhenicians  had  introduced  the  worship  of  their  Baal. 
By  favour  of  these  false  gods,  the  Druids  pretended  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  and  as  their  servants  and  favourites  they 
demanded  gifts  and  offerings  from  the  deluded  multitude. 
The  better  to  secure  this  revenue,  Aey  required  the  people,  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  to  extinguish  all  their  fires  on  one  day, 
and  kindle  them  again  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Druids, 
which  would  make  the  house  fortunate  for  the  ensuing  year: 
and  if  any  man  came  who  had  not  paid  his  yearly  dues,  they 
refused  to  give  him  a  spark,  neither  durst  any  of  his  neighbours 
relieve  him;  nor  might  he  himself  procure  fii'e  by  any  other 
means,  so  that  he  and  his  family  were  deprived  of  it  till  he 
had  discharged  the  uttermost  of  his  debt.  They  erected  also 
great  stones  so  cunningly  fitted  one  upon  another,  that  if  the 
upper  one  were  touched  in  a  certain  place,  though  only  with 
a  finger,  it  would  rock ;  whereas  no  strength  of  man  might 
avail  to  move  it  if  applied  to  any  other  part:  hither  they  led 
those  who  were  accused  of  any  crime,  and  under  pretence 
that  the  gods  would,  by  this  form  of  trial,  manifest  the 
guilt  Or  innocence  of  the  party,  directed  him  where  to  touch 
and  make  the  proof:  and  thus  at  their  discretion  they  either 
absolved  the  accused,  or  made  them  appear  guilty. 

The  mistletoe,  the  seed  whereof  is  eaten  and  voided  by  the 
birds,  and  thus  conveyed  from  one  tree  to  another,  they 
affected  to  hold  in  veneration.  When  it  was  discovered 
growing  upon  an  oak,  upon  which  tree  it  is  rarely  to  be 
found,  the  Druids  went  thither  with  great  solemnity,  and  all 
things  were  made  ready  for  sacrifice  and  for  feasting.  Two 
white  bulls  were  fastened  by  their  horns  to  the  tree;  the 
officiating  priest  ascended,  and  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
knife;  others  stood  below  to  receive  it  in  a  white  woollen 
cloth,  and  it  was  carefully  preserved,  that  water  wherein  it 
had  been  steeped,  might  be  administered  to  men,  as  an 
antidote  against  poison,  and  to  cattle  for  the  sake  of  making 
them  fruitful.  The  sacrifice  was  then  performed.  The  best 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  flocks  and  herds  were  selected  for 
this  purpose.  The  victim  was  divided  into  three  parts :  one 
was  consumed  as  a  burnt  offering ;  he  who  made  the  offering 
feasted  upon  another,  with  his  friends^  and  the  third  was 
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the  portion  of  the  Druids.  In  this  wise  did  they  ddude  the 
people.  But  they  had  worse  rites  than  these,  and  were 
guilty  of  greater  abominations.  They  were  notorious,  above 
the  priests  of  every  other  idolatry,  for  the  practice  of  pre« 
tended  magic  They  made  the  people  pass  through  fire  in 
honour  of  Beal;  and  they  offered  up  the  life  of  man  in  sacrl-* 
fice>  sa3ring  that  when  the  victim  was  smitten  with  a  sword^ 
they  could  discover  events  which  were  to  come  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  fell,  and  the  flowing  of  his  blood,  and  the  qui- 
vering of  his  body  in  the  act  of  death.  When  a  chief  was 
afflicted  with  sickness,  they  sacrificed  a  human  victim,  because 
they  said  the  continuance  of  his  life  might  be  purchased  if 
another  life  were  offered  up  as  its  price;  and  in  like  manner^ 
m«Q  were  offered  up  when  any  calamity  befell  the  people,  and 
when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  war.  Naked  women, 
stained  with  the  dark  blue  dye  of  woad,  assisted  at  these 
bloody  rites.  On  greater  occasions,  a  huge  figure  in  the  rude 
likeness  of  man,  was  made  of  wicker-work,  and  filled  with 
men :  as  many  as  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  offences 
were  put  into  it ;  but  if  these  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the  imager 
the  innocent  were  thrust  in,  and  they  surrounded  it  with 
straw  and  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  consumed  it,  with  all 
whom  it  contained. 

Their  domestic  institutions  were  not  less  pernicious  than 
their  idolatry.  A  wife  was  common  to  all  the  kinsmen  of 
her  husband,  a  custom  which  prevented  all  connubial  love, 
and  destroyed  the  natural  affection  between  child  and  father ; 
for  every  man  had  as  many  wives  as  he  had  kinsmen,  and  no 
man  knew  his  child,  nor  did  any  child  know  its  father. 
These  were  the  abominations  of  our  Britidi  fathers  after  the 
light  of  the  Patriarchs  was  lost  among  them^  and  before  they 
received  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 


CHAR  II. 

R^LIPION  AKP  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THB  ROMANS. —  FIRST  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  CHRISTIANITY. —  PERSECUTION.  —  FIRST  EST  A* 
BLISHMBNT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  —  RELIGION  OF  THB  ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 

When  the  Romans  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in 
Britain,  the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  destroyed,  and  one 
system  of  idolatry  was  exchanged  for  another  as  far  as  Roman 
civilization  extended.  The  heathenism,  which  was  thus 
introduced,  contained  fewer  remains  of  patriarchal  truths 
than  that  which  it  displaced :  it  was  less  bloody,  because, 
during  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  the  more 
inhuman  of  its  rites  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  it  was  not  so 
fraudulent,  because  for  the  same  reason  it  had  in  great 
measure  ceased  to  obtain  belief,  or  to  command  respect;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  had  any  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the 
people,  its  effect  was  worse,  because  the  &bles  which  were 
related  of  its  false  deities,  gave  a  sanction  to  immoralities  of 
every  kind,  even  the  foulest  and  most  abominable,  crimes* 
So  gross  indeed  was  this  iniquitous  mythology,  that  none 
except  the  most  ignorant  of  the  multitude  gave  ear  to  it ; 
the  priests  who  performed  the  service  of  the  temple  laughed 
in  secret  at  the  rites  which  they  practised  and  the  fictions 
upon  which  their  ceremonies  were  founded,  and  the  educated 
ranks  looked  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  with  scorn. 
Religion  had  no  connection  with*  morality  among  the  Greek 
and  Roman  heathens,  and  this  was  one  main  cause  of  their 
degeneracy  and  corruption.  Religion  consisted  with  them 
merely  in  the  observance  of  certain  rites,  and  the  performance 
of  sacrifices ;  and  men  were  left  to  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
there  to  choose  their  system  of  morals,  and  learn  a  rule  of 
life.     And  in  those  schools  the  blind  led  the  blind.     Some 

*  I  owe  this  remark  to  Stillingfleet,      dangerous  a  separation  between  faith 
by  whom  it  is  coupled  with  thb  weighty     and  works.  *' 
caution,   **  Let  us  have  a  care  of  as 
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of  die  bedarkened  teadiers  afErmed  that  there  were  no 
Gods ;  others,  that  if  there  were  any,  th^  took  no  thought 
for  this  world,  neither  regarded  the  affidrs  of  men.  By 
some,  the  highest  happiness  was  placed  in  sensual  gratifi* 
cation ;  by  others,  in  the  practice  of  a  cold  stem  virtue,  of 
which  pride  was  the  principle,  and  selfishness  the  root  A 
miserable  condition  of  society,  in  which  the  evil-disposed  had 
nothing  to  restrain  them  but  the  fear  of  human  laws ;  and 
the  good,  nothing  to  console  them  under  the  keenest  sorrows 
which  man  is  bom  to ;  no  hope  beyond  this  transitory  and 
uncertain  life ;  nothing  to  disarm  death  of  its  sting ;  nothing 
to  assure  them  of  victory  over  the  grave.  Yet  the  Romans 
became  fiercely  intolerant  in  support  of  a  mythology  wherein 
they  had  no  belief:  they  admitted  other  idolatries,  and  even 
erected  altars  to  the  Gods  of  the  Britons :  but  when  the 
tidings  of  salvation  were  proclaimed,  they  were  kindled  with 
rage,  and  persecuted  the  Christians  to  death. 

It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by  whom  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Grospel  were  first  brought  into  Britain.  The  most  pro- 
bable tradition  says  tliat  it  was  Bran  ^,  the  father  of  Caractacus, 
who,  having  been  led  into  captivity  with  his  son,  and  hearing 
.the  word  at  Rome,  received  it,  and  became  on  his  return  the 
means  of  delivering  his  countrymen  from  a  worse  bondage. 
There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe  that  Claudia,  who  is 
spoken  of  together  w:ith  Pudens,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  was  a 
British  lady  of  this  illustrious  household :  because  a  British 
woman  of  that  name  is  known  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Pudens  f  at  that  time.  Legends,  which  rest  upon  less  credible 
grounds,  pretend  that  a  British  king  called  Lucius,  who  was 
tributary  to  the  Romans,  was  baptized  with  many  of  his 
subjects.  These  things  are  doubtful :  "  the  light  of  die  word 
shone  here,'*  says  Fuller,  the  church  historian,  "  but  we  know 
not  who  kindled  it."  It  is  said  that  the  first  church  was 
erected  at  Glastonbury ;  and  this  tradition  may  seem  to 
deserve  credit,  because  it  was  not  contradicted  in  those  ages 
when  other  churches  would  have  found  it  profitable  to 
advance  a  similar  pretension.  The  building  is  described  as  a 
rude  structure  of  wicker-work,  like  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
in  those  days,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  its  dimensions, 

•  Owen's  Cambrian  Biography,  Triads.  f  Martial,  1.  iv.  ep.  13. 
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tviiich  were  threeseore  feet  in  le^di,  and  twenty^flix  in 
breadth.  An  abbey  was  afterwards  erected  there,  one  of  die 
finest  of  those  edifices,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  many  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  it  The 
destmction  of  this  beautiful  and  venerable  tahric  is  one  of  the 
crimes  by  whidi  our  Reformation  was  disgraced. 

The  first  man  who  laid  down  his  life  in  Britain  for  the 
Christian  faith,  was  Saint  Alban ;  Saint  he  has  been  called 
for  liiat  reason,  and  the  title  may  be  continued  to  him  in 
mark  (^honour  and  respect,  now  that  it  has  ceased  to  carry 
with  it  a  superstitious  meaning  to  our  ears.  During  the 
tenth  and  most  rigorous  of  the  persecutions,  which  was  the 
only  one  that  extended  to  this  island,  a  Christian  priest 
flying  firom  his  persecutors,  came  to  the  city  of  Verulamium^ 
and  took  shelter  in  Alban's  house ;  he,  not  being  of  the  fidth 
Umself^  concealed  him  for  pure  compassion;  but  when  he 
observed  the  devotion  of  his  guest,  how  fervent  it  was  and 
how  firm,  and  the  consolation  and  the  joy  which  he  appeared 
to  find  in  prayer,  his  heart  was  touched ;  and  he  listened  to 
his  teaching,  and  became  a  believer.  Meantime  the  perse- 
cutors  traced  the  object  of  their  pursuit  to  this  city,  and 
discovered  his  retreat.  But  when  they  came  to  search  the 
house,  Alban,  putting  on  the  hair  cassock  of  his  teacher, 
delivered  himself  into  their  hands  as  if  he  had  been  the 
fugitive,  and  was  carried  before  the  heathen  governor ;  while 
the  man  whom  they  sought  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
provide  for  his  escape.  Because  he  refiised  either  to  betray 
his  guest,  or  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  gods,  he  was 
scourged,  and  then  led  to  execution  upon  the  spot  where  the 
abbey  now  stands,  which,  in  after-times,  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  still  bears  his  name.  That  spot  was  then  a 
beautifiil  meadow  on  a  little  rising  ground,  "  seeming,"  says 
the  Venerable  Bede,  "  a  fit  theatre  for  the  martyr's  triumph." 
There  he  was  beheaded,  and  a  soldier  also  at  the  same  time ; 
.  who,  it  is  said,  was  so  affected  by  the  resignation  and  magna-* 
nimity  of  this  virtuous  sufferer,  that  he  chose  to  suffer  with 
him,  rather  than  incur  the  guUt  of  being  his  executioner.* 
Monkish  writers  have  disfigured  the  story  with  many  fictions 
in  their  wonted  manner,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question 

*  Beda,  1.  i.  c.  7* 
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that,  tbe  main  facts  are  historical  truthsL  Others  of  our 
QOuntrymeDf  some  few  whose  names  alone  are  preser^^ed,  and 
more  of  whom  all  memory  has  perished,  laid  down  their  lives 
imder  the  same  persecution.  Concerning  them,  the  worthy 
Fuller  has  beautifully  said,  ^^  It  was  superstition  in  the 
Athenians  to  build  an  altar  to  the  unknown  Giod,  but  H 
would  be  piety  in  us  here  to  erect  a  monument  in  memorial 
of  these  unknown  martyrs,  whose  names  are  lost.  The  best 
is,  God's  kalendar  is  more  complete  than  man's  best  xaartyr<- 
ologies;  and  their  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  who» 
on  earth,  are  wholly  forgotten." 

This  was  the  last  persecution  under  the  heathen  emperors : 
shortly  afterwards  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
Reman  empire,  in  an  evil  age,  when  corruptions  of  every 
kind,  both  in  religious  and  in  secular  affiiirs,  were  making  a 
rapid  and  destructive  progress;  and  when  the  Christian 
world  was  disturbed  with  acrimonious  disputes  concerning 
h%h  mysteries,  and  abstruse  points,  which  the  limited 
intellect  of  man  cannot  comprehend,  which  have  been  left 
indefinite  by  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  which  for  us  to 
attempt  to  define  is  equally  presumptuous  and  vain.  No 
records  of  the  British  church  during  that  age  are  extant ;  for 
the  existing  legends  of  the  British  and  Irish  saints,  who  are 
placed  in  those  times,  are  as  little  connected  with  historical 
truth,  as  the  stories  of  the  Round  Table,  the  romancea  of 
Amadis  and  his  descendants,  or  the  ideal  state  of  paatoral 
Arcadia,  as  imagined  by  the  poets.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  known,  that  these  islands  did  not  escape  the  contagious 
errors  which  were  then  prevailing.  Monachism,  in  its  first 
Stage,  when  it  had  nothing  useful  or  ornamental  to  com- 
pensate for  its  preposterous  austerities,  was  introduced  here; 
and  pilgrims  went  from  hence,  not  only  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
whither  a  pardonable,  if  not  a  meritorious,  feeling  of  devotion 
might  lead  them, ...  but  to  behold  and  reverence,  like  a 
living  idol,  a  maniac*  in  Syria,  who,  under  that  burning 
climate,  passed  his  life  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  column,  and 
vied  with  the  yoguees  of  India  in  the  folly  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  inflicted  voluntary  torments  upon  ^limself. 
This  too  is   known,  that    the    ancient  British  heathenism 

•  Collier,  i.  40. 
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wva  zealously  preserved  and  propagated  l^  tbe  Bards*,  aad 
by  the  remains  of  the  Druids ;  of  idiom  some  taught  it  in  its 
ordinal  state,  and  others  mingled  with  it  some  things  idudi 
they  borrowed  from  Christianity.  And  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  heathenism  of  the  Romans  also  sdU  lingered  bete^ 
though  it  was  not  cherished  with  the  same  zeal,  being  unooiH 
nected  with  old  remembrances  and  national  feeling,  and 
having  never  made  its  way  into  the  northern,  nor  perhqia 
into  die  mountainous  parts  of  the  island*  This  certainly 
was  losing  ground;  and  the  old  nadonal  heathenism  was 
probably  gaining  it,  in  proportion  as  the  Roman  power 
declined,  and  the  Caledonian  tribes  extended  dieir  invasion 
southward,  when  to  repel  these  invaders  the  Saxons  were 
invited,  and  settling  in  the  land  as  conquerors,  introduced 
with  diem  another  system  of  heathen  idolatry. 

The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  basis  and  the  character  of  our  fine 
language,  and  of  our  invaluable  civil  institutions,  were  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment  here  a  ferocious  people,  but  not 
without  noble  qualities,  apt  for  instruction,  and  willing  to  be 
instructed.  The  heathenism  which  they  introduced  bears 
no  affinity  either  to  that  of  the  Britons,  or  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  less  known  than  either,  because  while  it  subsisted  as  a 
living  form  of  belief,  the  few  writers  who  arose  in  those 
illiterate  ages  were  incurious  concerning  such  things :  but  it 
has  left  familiar  traces  in  our  daily  speech,  and  in  many  of 
those  popular  customs  which  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
stfll  partially  maintain  their  ground.  They  had  idols  wrought 
in  wood,  stone,  and  metals  of  different  kinds,  even  in  gold:  ••• 
this  fact  implies  considerable  proficiency  in  art,  beyond  that 
to  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  attained.  One  of  these 
idols  was  designed  as  standing  upon  a  fish,  others  as  having 
many  heads;  a  gross  but  intelligible  mode  of  representing  to 
the  senses  of  a  rude  people  that  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped beheld  the  actions  which  were  done  on  all  sides. 
The  latter  images  may  be  thought  to  imply  by  their  &shion 
a  Tartaric  origin;  the  former  may  not  improbably  be 
referred  through  the  same  channel  to  India,  and  perhaps  to 
the  corrupted  tradition  of  the  Deluge,  which  seems  to  have 

•  See  Mr.  pavies's  Celtic  Researches,  and  his  Mythology  of  the  Druids. 
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been  preserved  wherever  ancient  traditions  are  found.    Th^ 
had  temples,  a  ritual  worship,  and  a  r^ular  priesthood;   The 
rites  were  bloody.     The  Saxons  on  the  Continent  are  knowiir 
to  have  decfimated  their  prisoners  for  sacrifice.     But  there  is 
some  reason  to  infer,  that  the  priests,  wh^i  they  accompanied 
the  conquerors  hither,  had  attained  to  that  stage  of  intel^ 
lectual  advancement,  wherein  it  became    their  wish  so  to 
direct  their  influence  as  to  mitigate,  rather  than  increase, 
the  evils  to  which  their  fellow-creatures  were  liable  in  an  age 
of  violence  and  incessant  war.     From  the  Saxons  it  is  that 
we  derive  the  holy  name  of  God ;  its  literal  meaning  was  the 
Gh)od;  and  we    must   acknowledge   the   propriety  of  that 
reverential  feeling  which  induced  them  thus  to  express  good- 
ness and  divinity  by  the  same  word.     TThe  enclosures  of  their 
tanples  were  held  to  be  profaned  if  a  lance  were  thrown  into 
them :  and  the  priests  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms,  nor 
to  ride  like  warriors  on  horseback, ...  only  upon  mares.    When 
the  image  of  their  goddess  Hertha,  or  Mother  Earth,  was 
borne  abroad  in  a  covered  carriage,  so  long  as  it  continued 
without  the  consecrated  precincts,  all  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended, and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  festivity  and  joy. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  festival,  which  otherwise  might  seem 
to  have  been  instituted  in  favour  of  humanity,  the  vehicle, 
the   garment  which    covered  it,   and   the   idol   itself,  were 
washed  by  slaves  in  a  lake  which  none  but  the  servants  of 
the  goddess  were    aUowed   to   approach,    and    after     this 
ceremony,  the  slaves  were  sacrificed  by  drowning.      They 
worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Thunderer,  and  Odin, 
the  favourite  god  of  those  who  settled  in  this  island,  because 
he  was  a  deified  warrior  from  whom  the  kings  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  traced  their  descent.    Of  the  other 
objects  of  their  mistaken  worship  little  more  than  a  few  names 
can  now  be  ascertained.     That  of  the  goddess  Eostre,  or 
Eastre,  which  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  Astarte  of  the 
Phenicians,  is  retained  among  us  in  the  word  Easter,  her 
annual  festival  having  been  superseded  by  that  sacred  day. 

The  change  produced  in  Britain  by  the  Saxon  conquest  was 
greater  than  that  which  took  place  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Western  Empire,  when  it  was  broken  up,  and  divided  among 
the  Gothic  conquerors.     Every  where  else  they  soon  con- 


formed  to  the  religion,  and  intermingled  with  the  inhabitantg, 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  so  that  a  mixed  speech  presently 
grew  up,  retaining  more  traces  of  its  Roman  than  of  its 
Barbaric  origin.     But  the  Roman  tongue,  and  the  Roman 
religions,   the  unfashionable  and  unpatronised  rites  of  its 
perishing  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  forms  of  its 
corrupted  Christianity,  were  at  once  swept  away  fix>m  that 
largest  and  finest  portion  of  Britain  in  which  the  conquerors 
fixed  themselves ;  and  the  Saxons  established  their  heathen 
superstition  and  their  language,  without  any  compromise  or 
commixture.     Some  mixture  of  races  there  must  have  been» 
but  it  was   too  partial  to  produce   any  perceptible  eflfect* 
This  remarkable  and  singular  fact  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  island.     During  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire^  then  in  the  last  stage  of  its 
decay,  the  Britons  had  shaken  off  an  authority,  which,  easy 
and  greatly  beneficial  as  it  had  proved  upon  the  whole,  was 
insufferable    to    their    national    feeling, ...a    stubborn    and 
haughty  feeling,  but  of  a  noble  kind.     They  succeeded  to 
their   own  undoing.      A  deplorable   state  of  anarchy  and 
intestine  war  ensued,  during  which  the  greater  part  of  those 
persons  who  considered  the  Latin  as  their  mother  tongue, ... 
in  other  words,  the  cultivated  part  of  the  population, ...  either 
fled  the  country,  or  were  cut  off.     The  Britons  themselves 
were  divided  into  an  unknown  number  of  petty  kingdoms, 
and  their  princes  were  animated  with  as  much  hostility 
against  each  other  as  against  the  invaders.     But  they  were 
too    high-minded   to   brook    that    forced  and  ignominious 
incorporation    to   which    the   Gauls,    and   Spaniards,    and 
Italians,    had    submitted;    and    gradually   retiring   to   the 
western  peninsula,  to  the  land  of  Lakes,  and  to  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland,  their  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  that 
great  division  of  the  island  which  now  obtained  the  name  of 
England  from   its  Anglian  conquerors.      The  priests   and 
monks  withdrew  with  them,  as  well  as  the  less  placable  vota- 
ries of  the  old  Druidical  faith ;  and  Christianity,  as  a  public 
establishment,  disappeared  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptar- 
chy for  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CONVEBSION  OF    THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

That  Gregory,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  Popedom, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  succeeding  Popes  of  the  same 
name,  who  like  himself  obtained  the  rank  of  Saint,  by  the 
aj^llation  of  the  Great,  was  one  day  led  into  the  market- 
place at  Rome,  with  a  great  concourse  of  persons,  to  look  at 
A  large  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  which  had  just 
arrived.  Among  other  articles,  there  were  some  boys  ex- 
posed for  sale  like  cattle.  There  was  nothing  remarkaUe  in 
this,  for  it  was  the  custom  every  where  in  that  age^  and  had 
been  so  from  time  immemorial :  but  he  was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the  boys,  their  fine  clear  skins,  the  beauty  of 
their  flaxen  or  golden  hair,  and  their  ingenuous  counte- 
nances ;  so  that  he  asked  from  what  country  they  came ;  and 
when  he  was  told  from  the  island  of  Britain,  where  the  in- 
habitants in  general  were  of  that  complexion  and  comeliness, 
he  inquired  if  the  people  were  Cluristians,  and  sighed  for 
compassion  at  hearing  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  Pagan 
darkness.  Upon  asking  further,  to  what  particular  nation 
they  belonged,  of  the  many  among  whom  that  island  was 
divided,  and  being  told  that  they  were  Angles,  he  played 
upon  the  word  with  a  compassionate  and  pious  feeling,  and 
said,  "  Well  may  they  be  so  called,  for  they  are  like  Angels, 
and  ought  to  be  made  co-heritors  with  the  Angels  in  heaven/* 
Then  demandmg  from  what  province  they  were  brought, 
the  answer  was,  ^^From  Deira;''  and  in  the  same  humoor 
he  observed,  that  rightly  might  this  also  be  said,  for  de  Dei 
irdi  from  the  wrath  of  God  they  were  to  be  delivered.  And 
when  he  was  told  that  their  king  was  named  JEHsif  he 
replied,  that  Hallelujah  ought  to  be  sung  in  his  dominions. 
This  trifling  sprung  from  serious  feeling,  and  ended  in 
serious  endeavours.     From  that  day  the  conversion  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxons  became  a  &yourite  object  with  Oregoiy.  He 
set  out  irbm  Rome  with  the  intention  of  going  among  them 
as  a  missionary  himself;  but  the  people,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  admired,  rose  almost  in  insurrection  because  of  his 
departure,  and  by  their  outcries  compelled  the  Pope  to  send 
after  him,  and  recall  him*;  and  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Pelagius,  he  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  beginning  the  good  work  on  which  he  was 
intent.  Accordingly  he  despatched  thither  forty  misaonaries 
from  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Rome.  When 
they  had  proceeded  as  &r  as  die  city  of  Aix  in  Pix>vence,  the 
reports  which  they  heard  concerning  die  barbarous  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  intimidated  them  so  much,  that  they 
halted,  and  deputed  Augustme,  who  was  their  chief,  to  return 
to  the  Pope,  and  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  the  attempt, 
and  the  little  probability  of  succeeding  among  a  ferocious 
people  whose  language  they  did  not  understand.  But 
Gregory,  in  reply,  enjoined  them  to  proceed :  forasmuch,  he 
said,  as  it  is  better  not  to  begin  a  good  work,  than  to  with- 
draw from  it.f  He  recommended  them  also  to  the  Fr^ich 
bishops,  and  to  the  protection  of  Theodorick  and  Theodebert, 
who  were  then  reigning  in  France ;  and  he  sent  an  agent 
into  that  country  to  redeem  Anglo-Saxon  youths  from 
slavery,  and  place  them  in  monasteries,  where  they  might  be 
carefully  educated,  and  thereby  trained  to  assist  in  the  con- 
version of  their  countrymen. 


*  There  is  an  anecdote  relating  to 
this  recall,  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  oonfirming  Gregory's  character  for 
a  punster,  and  thereby  authenticating 
that  string  of  puns  which  must  always 
be  remembered  in  the  EodesiasticMl 
History  of  England.  I  give  it  in  the 
words  of  his  anonymous  but  contem- 
porary biogr^her.  Sed  antequam  missi 
eum  adissent,  trium  dierum  jam  confecto 
Uineref  dum  idem  vir  Domini  B.  <?re- 
fforiuM,  vt  iter  agentibus  maris  est,  circa 
sextam  horam  in  prato  quodam  sociis 
quibtudam  qmeaoeniSbua,  aUia  €tuitm  UU 
atsistcntibus  vd  necessariis  rebus  occtt- 
patis,  sedercU  et  legtrat  $  venit  ad  eum 
hcutiUs,  et  done  fafticm»  paginm  quam 
percMrrdjot  insedU  ;  cemensque  tarn  hea^ 
tms  vir  Domini  Gregorius  tarn  manmiei^ 


loco  quo  assederat  permanere,  ecepit^  col- 
laians  sodalibue,  ipnus  nomen  reeipro* 
cans  quasi  interpretari  i  Jjoevmta,  in^ 
quam,  keec  diet  potest,  quasi  loco  sta.  ei 
subfunffenSf  seiatis,  inquit,  %o»  progress 
sius  nos  iter  eceptum  Ucere  prdendere  .* 
verumtamen  surgite,  et  jumenta  stemitCf 
«t  quantum  lieuerit,  qkh  tendimus  pro* 
peremus.  Cum  autem  hinc  mutu6  con^ 
fabularentur,  et  secum  qucererewt;  per- 
wnertmt  miesieyfOstoHci  equissudaniibus  g 
statimque  iUi  cum  magna  cderitate  epis" 
tokauy  quam  ddvXerant,  porrexeruntj 
qud  perlectdf  Jta  est,  inquit,  socH,  ut 
prcedixeram:  Eomam  celerius  remeahi' 
mus» — Acta  Sanctorum,  Mart.  t.  iii^ 
133,  134. 
t  Beda,  L  i.  c.  23. 
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The  attempt,  which  had  been  represented  a»  so  fonoi^ 
dable  to  the  missionaries,  was  in  reality  firee  from  danger^ 
and  political  circumstances  prepared  the  way  for  ils  9m>- 
cess.  In  the  dismembered  parts  of  the  great  Roman  aBpirOs 
the  northern  conquerors  were  no  sooner  settled  in  posaeasioiii 
of  their  dominions,  than  they  adopted  the  religion  of.tfcu^ 
inhabitants,  as  they  did  the  other  customs  which  were  pre- 
ferable to  their  own.  This  change  had  taken  place  in 
France:  at  that  time  there  was  no  rivalry  or  hostility  of 
feeling  between  France  and  Britain;  each  had  war,  enough 
at  home  to  employ  all  its  restless  and  turbulent  strength; 
and  neighbourhood,  therefore,  had  led  to  an  amicable  in-r 
tercourse,  useful  to  both  countries,  but  most  so  to  Britain,, 
which  had  preserved  less  from  the  wreck  of  its  Roman 
civilization.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  or  Oiscinga*,  as  the 
Eangs  of  that  province  were  called,  from  Oisc,  the  soi)  of 
Hengist,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  founder  of  their 
dynasty,  bad  married  Bertha  (otherwise  named  Aldeberga), 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris.  Her  father  is  re- 
proached for  voluptuousness :  if  that  reproach  be  deserved, 
which  there  seems  reason  to  doubt,  even  his  vices  would  in 
such  an  age  be  favourable  to  the  milder  habits  of  life; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  of  a  gentle  and  generous  nature, 
the  liberal  patron  of  arts  and  literature,  and  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  Latin.  Queen  Bertha,  therefore, 
when  removed  to  Kent,  might  sigh  for  the  refinements  of 
her  fatherfs  court,  and  wish  that  they  could  be  introduced 
at  her  husband's.  The  clergy  were  in  that  age  the  only 
persons  by  whom  improvements  could  be  brought  about; 
the  churches  and  monasteries  were  the  schools  of  the  or- 
namental arts,  as  well  as  of  all  the  learning  that  existed ; 
and  if  the  Queen  had  had  no  other  desire  than  that  of 
refining  the  manners  of  her  husband,  and  softening  the 
barbarity  of  his  subjects,  that  alone  would  have  induced 
her  joyfully  to  welcome  the  missionaries  on  their  arrival, 
and  give  them  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  which  it 
was  in  her  power  to  bestow.     But  there  was  also  the  sense  of 

*  Beda,  1.  u,  c,5. 
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duty  to  influence  her.  It  had  been  stipnlated  upon  her  mar- 
riage,  that. she  should  be  allowed  the  free  and  public  exercise 
of  her  religion.  She  had  brought  over  with  her  from  France 
a  household  establishment  of  clerks,  with  a  prelate,  by  name 
Liudhard,  at  their  head ;  and  a  church  without  the  walls  of 
Canterbury,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  dedicated  to 
a  certain  St.  Martin,  and  since  the  Saxon  conquest  fiillen  to 
decay,  had  been  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  her  use** 

When,  therefore,  Augustine  and  his  companions  landed  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  they  were  sure  of  the  Queen's  &vour : 
they  came  also  not  as  obscure  men,  unprotected  and  unac- 
credited; but  with  recommendations  from  the  Kings  of 
France,  and  as  messengers  from  a  potentate,  whose  spiritual 
authority  was  acknowledged  and  obeyed  throughout  that  part 
of  the  world,  to  which  the  northern  nations  were  accustomed 
to  look  as  the  seat  of  empire  and  superior  civilization.  They 
made  their  arrival  known  to  Ethelbert,  and  requested  an  au- 
dience. The  King  of  Kent,  though  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  his  Queen's  religion,  nor  unfavourably  dis- 
posed towards  it,  was  yet  afraid  of  that  miraculous  power 
which  the  Romish  clergy  were  then  believed  to  possess,  and 
which  they  were  not  backward  at  claiming  for  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  he  would  not  receive  them  within  the  walls 
of  his  royal  city  Canterbury,  nor  under  a  roof;  but  went  into 
the  island  with  his  nobles,  and  took  his  seat  to  await  them  m 
the  open  air*,  imagining  that  thus  he  should  be  secure  from 
the  influence  of  their  spells  or  incantations.  They  approached 
in  procession,  bearing  a  silver  crucifix,  and  a  portrait  of  our 
Saviour  upon  a  banner,  adorned  with  gold,  and  chanting  the 
litany.  The  King  welcomed  them  courteously,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  seated :  after  which,  Augustine  stood  up,  and, 
through  an  interpreter,  whom  he  had  brought  from  France, 
delivered  the  purport  of  his  mission,  in  a  brief,  but  well- 
ordered,  and  impressive  discourse.  $  He  was  come  to  the 
King,  and  to  that  kingdom,  he  said,  for  their  eternal  good,  a 
messenger  of  good  tidings ;  offering  to  their  acceptance  per- 
petual happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  if  they  would  accept  his 
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words.  The  Creator  and  Redeemer  had  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  the  human  race :  for  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  be  had  sent  into  it  his  only  Son,  a»  that  Son  himself 
testifiedi  to  become  a  man  among  the  children  of  men,  and 
saffer  death  upon  the  cross,  in  atonement  for  their  sins. 
That  incarnate  divinity  had  been  made  manifest  by  innumeiv 
able  miracles.  Christ  had  stilled  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
walked  upon  the  waters ;  He  had  healed  diseases,  and  restored 
the  dead  to  life :  finally,  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  Umsel^ 
that  we  might  rise  again  through  him,  and  had  ascended  into 
heaven,  that  he  might  receive  us  there  in  his  glory ;  and  He 
would  come  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
"  Think  not,'*  he  proceeded,  "  O  most  excellent  King,  that 
we  are  superstitious,  because  we  have  come  from  Rome  into 
thy  dominions,  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  of  thee  and  of 
thy  people ;  we  have  done  this,  being  cons^ained  by  great 
love :  for  that  which  we  desire,  above  all  the  pomps  and  de« 
lights  of  this  world,  is  to  have  our  fellow-creatures  partakers 
with  ourselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  to  prevent  those 
from  pemhing  who  are  capable  of  being  advanced  to  the  fidr 
lowship  of  the  Angels.  The  grace  of  Christ,  and  of  his  Spirit, 
hath  infused  this  charitable  desire  into  all  his  ministers ;  s^ 
that,  r^ardless  of  their  own  concerns,  they  should  burn  for 
the  salvation  of  all  nations,  and  regarding  them  as  children 
and  brethren,  labour  to  lead  them  into  the  ways  of  eternal 
peace.  This  they  have  done  through  fire  and  sword,  and 
every  kind  of  tormejjts  and  of  death ;  till,  through  their  vie*- 
torious  endeavours,  Rome  and  Greece,  the  Kings  and  Princes 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  Islands,  have  rejoiced  to  acknowledge 
and  worship  the  Lord  God,  who  is  the  King  of  kings.  And^ 
at  this  day,  no  fear  of  difficulties,  or  pain,  or  death,  would 
deter  Gregory,  who  is  now  the  Father  of  all  Chrktendom^ 
from  coming  himself  to  you,  so  greatly  doth  he  thirst  for 
your  salvation,  if  it  were  lawful  for  him  (which  it  is  not)  to 
forsake  the  care  of  so  many  souls  committed  to  his  charge. 
Therefore,  he  hath  deputed  us  in  his  stead,  that  we  may  sh«w 
you  the  way  of  light,  and  open  to  you  the  gate  of  heaven; 
wherein,  if  ye  do  not  refuse  to  renounce  your  idols  and  to 
enter  through  Christ,  ye  shall  most  assuredly  live  and  reign 
for  ever." 
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Tbd  King  rallied  prudently  and  not  nnfiKTonrably.  Tbeir 
words  and  promiseB,  he  said»  were  fidr;  but  what  they  pro- 
posed ym  new  And  doubtful,  and  therefore  he  could  not  as- 
sent to  it,  and  forsake  the  belief  in  which  all  theEnglish  nations 
bad  &r  SQ  long  a  time  lived.  Nevertheless,  because  they  had 
oome  from  snch  a  distant  country,  for  the  sake  of  communi- 
cating to  him  what  they  thought  true  and  excellent,  he  would 
n^  iS^Here  wiA  their  purpose;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
reoeive  tibem  hospitably,  and  provide  for  their  support. 

Augustine  and  his  companions  were  accordingly  enter«- 
tained  in  Canterbury,  at  the  King's  expense.  Hiey  olBiciated 
in  the  church  whidi  had  been  repaired  for  Queen  Bertha's 
use;  acid  it  was  not  long  before  Ethelbert  himsrif  became 
tbeir  convert*  After  sudi  an  example^  their  success  was  as 
rapid  as  they  could  desn^ ;  for  though  Ethelbert  declared  that 
he  woald  not  compel  any  person  to  renounce  his  idols,  and 
profess  the  new  religion,  having  learnt  from  his  teachers  that 
the  serv^  of  Christ  must  be  voluntary,  he  gave  notice,  that 
the  converts  m%ht  expect  his  favour,  as  persons  who  had  made 
jthemselv^  co-^jberitors  with  him  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Fprtunalely  for  the  progress  of  Christianity,  Ethelbert 
hfid  at  th^  time  that  pi'e^eminence  over  the  other  kings  of 
the  Heptardby,  which  carried  with  it  the  title  <^  Brsetwalda: 
k^  authority  was  acknowledged  as  far  north  as  the  Humber. 
This  gave  him  a  wider  influence  than  any  of  the  Kings  of 
K^it  possessed  after  him:  and,  under  his  protection,  the 
mwionaries  extended  their  endeavours  into  the  neighbouring 
Idngdoms.  ^ebert,  his  n^hew,  who  reigned  in  Essex,  was 
the  second  royal  convert.  London  was  the  capital  of  his 
petty  state,  and  soon  after  the  conversion  of  its  king,  Etheli- 
bert  (who  had  previously  foimded  a  monastery  at  Canterbury) 
huitt  1^  churdi  there,  in  honour  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  upon  a  rising  ground,  where,  under  the  Romans,  a 
temple  of  Diana  had  stood ;  and  where  successive  edifices, 
each  surpassing  the  former  in  extent  and  splendour,  have  re- 
tained the  name  of  St.  Paul's  from  that  time  to  this.  Red- 
wald,  the  Ufflnga*  of  £astp- Anglia  (as  the  kings  of  that 
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province  were  called  from  Redwald's  grandfather  Uffa),  wa^ 
the  third  king  who  professed  the  new  religion.  He  became  a 
convert  when  on  a  visit  at  the  Braetwalda's  court;  but  he  was 
unable  to  introduce  Christianity  into  his  own  kingdom  on  his 
return,  because  his  wife,  and  the  principal  chiefs,  adhered 
obstinately  to  their  old  idolatry;  compromising,  therefore, 
and  perhaps  hesitating  between  the  two  modes  of  belief  he 
set  up  an  altar  to  Christ  in  a  heathen  temple,  and  mingled 
christian  prayers*  with  sacrifices  to  the  Anglian  idols.  For 
this  he  has  been  severely  censured ;  but  if  the  concession 
proved  that  his  knowledge  was  imperfect,  and  his  faith  weak, 
it  prepared  an  easy  way  for  the  general  reception  of  Christi- 
anity, when  an  attempt  to  have  forced  it  upon  the  country 
might  have  ended  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne.  It  was 
now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  idolatry  of  the  Heathens  : 
and  the  people,  seeing  it  admitted  to  equal  credit,  were  in- 
duced to  inquire,  and  to  compare,  and  choose  between  them; 
This  was  a  slow,  but  necessary,  consequence:  one  which  led 
to  more  immediate  good  incidentally  resulted.  Edwin,  the 
rightful  king  of  Deira,  having  been  expelled  in  childhood 
from  his  kingdom,  by  Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia,  was  then  a 
fugitive  at  Redwald's  court.  Ethelfrith,  who  had  made 
greater  conquests  from  the  Britons  than  any  other  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquerors,  and  was  confident  in  his  poweri 
and  elated  with  success,  required  Redwald  to  deliver  up  the 
exile,  tempting  him  by  three  repeated  embassies  with  large 
offers  of  silver  and  gold,  and  threatening  war  and  destruction 
if  he  refused  or  demurred.  The  same  infirmity  of  character 
which  had  made  the  Uffinga  prevaricate  in  his  religion,  now 
nearly  prompted  him  to  the  commission  of  an  atrocious 
crime :  moved  not  by  avarice,  but  by  fear,  he  promised  either 
to  put  his  guest  to  death,  or  to  expel  him.  This  resolution 
was  taken  at  nightfall,  and  immediately  communicated  to 
Edwin  by  a  &ithful  friend,  who  went  to  his  chamber,  called 
him  out  of  doors,  exhorted  him  to  fly,  and  offered  to  guide 
him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

But  Edwin  would  not  again  encounter  the    perpetual 

•  Beda,  1.  ii.  c.  15.  Thomas  of  Ely  in  the  Acta  SS,  Jun.  t.iv.  p.  498. 
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danger  ^d  aiuciety  of  a  wanderbg  life.  To  fly,  he  said, 
isrould  be  a  breach  of  confidence  on  his  part;  he  bad  trusted 
to  the  UflSnga  Redwald,  who,  as  yet,  had  offisred  him  no 
wrong;  and  if  he  were  to  be  delivered  up,  better  that  it 
should  be  by  the  Uffinga  himself  than  by  an  ignoble  hand. 
And,  indeed,  whither  could  he  betake  himself  after  having, 
fi)r  so  many  years,  in  vain  sought  an  asylum  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Britain  ?  Resolving  therefcM^  to  abide  his  fate^ 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  sate  down  mournfully  upon  a  stone 
before  the  palace,  when  a  venerable  person,  in  a  strange 
habit,  is  said  to  have  accosted  him,  and  inquired  wherefore 
he  was  sitting  there,  and  keeping  watch  at  an  hour  when  all 
other  persons  were  asleep?  Edwin,  somewhat  angrily, 
replied,  that  it  could  be  no  concern  of  his  whether  he  chose 
to  pass  the  night  within  doors  or  without.  But  the  stranger 
made  answer,  that  he  knew  the  cause^  and  bade  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  Redwald  certainly  would  not  betray  him ; 
he  assured  him  further,  that  he  should  regain  his  father's 
throne,  and  acquire  greater  power  than  anyof  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Princes  had  possessed  before  him ;  and  he  asked  of  him,  in 
requital  for  these  happy  fore-tidings,  that  when  they  should 
be  fulfilled  he  would  listen  to  instructions  whic6^  would  then 
be  offered  him,  and  which  would  lead  him  into  the  way  of 
eternal  life.  This  Edwin  readily  promised ;  with  that  the 
stranger  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  royal  exile,  say- 
ing, when  this  sign  shall  be  repeated,  remember  what  has 
passed  between  us  now,  and  perform  the  word  which  yeu 
have  given !  And  then,  according  to  Bede  *,  he  disappeared* 
By  Catholic  writers  this  is  represented  as  a  miraculous 
appearance ;  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  dream  ;  a  more 
possible  solution  is,  that  the  person  in  whom  Edwin  after- 
wards recognised  the  gesture  and  garb  of  the  apparition, 
may  actually  have  been  in  Redwald's  court,  though  unknown 
to  him,  and  that  it  was  a  real  interview.  This  might  be 
admitted  without  difficulty,  if  it  were  not  that  in  books  which 
abound  with  gross  and  palpable  fables,  whatever  appears 
&bulous  is,  with  too  much  appearance  of  probability,  account- 
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ed  so;  and  thus  the  writers  who  in  one  age  impciBe  xtpan  thir 
oredolous  mukitude,  protoke,  in  toother^  tx>o  indiscrimitiatr 
an  incredulity. 

Redwatd's  nature  waa  weak^  but  not  eril;  and  on  thhr 
occasion  he  was  sared  from  guilt  and  in&mj  bj  the  brave 
counsel  of  bis  wife«  Animated  by  her  he  bade  defiance  t6 
Ethelfrith,  marched  against  him  before  the  Norkhumbriaii 
had  collected  the  whole  of  his  advancing  army^  gave  him 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Idel  in  NottinghamsMre^ 
and  defeated  and  slew  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  own 
son,  Regner,  in  the  battle.  Edwin  bore  a  conspicuous  part  ia 
the  victory ;  it  gave  him  the  united  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Bernicia,  and  it  placed  R^dwald  in  the  rank  of  BrsBtwalda^ 
which  after  his  death  was  assumed  by  Edwin.  It  led  also  to 
more  lasting  consequences.  Edwin  sought  in  tnarriage  Edil-' 
burga,  or  Tata  (as  she  was  also  called),  a  princess  of  Kent^ 
daughter  to  Ethelbert,  and  sist^  to  Eadb^d,  who  bad  soo» 
ceeded  hini.  The  n^w  Oiscinga  had  cast  off  CbrisUanity^ 
because  he  ^a»  impatient  of  its  restraints,  and  had  choseiiy 
together  with  the  kingdom^  to  take  linto  himsdf  the  Wife 
whom  his  father  Ethelbert  had  wedded  after  Queen  Bertha's 
death.  The  three  sons  of  Sebert,  his  cousins^  who  had  jointly 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  encouraged  by  his 
example,  expelled  Mellitus,  the  Bishop  of  London,  because 
he  would  not  admit  them  to  the  communicm,  while  they 
refused  to  be  baptized :  and  they  restored  th^  old  idolatry  in 
their  dominions.  Mellitus,  therefore,  and  his  companion 
Justus,  repaired  to  Canterbury,  to  consult  with  Laurentius, 
the  successor  of  Augustine^  what  might  best  be  done.  In 
their  despair  of  Meeting  any  good  while  circumstances  were 
so  unpropitious,  they  are  said  to  have  resolved  upon  aban^ 
doning  the  island^  and  Mellitus  and  Justus^  in  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  sailed  for  Fran(}e.  Laurentius  gave  out  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  follow  them  on  the  morrow,  and  he 
ordered  bis  bed  tb  be  laid  that  night  in  the  church  of  Su 
Peter  and  St,  Paul.  Ih  the  morning  he  went  into  the  pre* 
sence  of  Eadbald,  and  instead  of  taking  leave  on  his  depat«- 
ture,  as  was  expected,  threw  off  his  habit,  and  exposed  to  the 
astonished  King  his  back  and  shoulders  bloody,  and  waled 
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mtb  stripes^  Being  asked  i^fao  had  dared  maltreat  him  in 
that  Qi^imer)  he  made  answer,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  had 
appeared  to  him  during  the  night,  and  pmiiahed  htm  thus 
nevexfiy  for  his  pur|K>8e  of  abandonii^  the  flock  whidi  had 
been,  committed  to  his  charge**  It  is  added  that  1«^H^>ftlj[ 
was  strtiek  with  horror  and  compunction  at  what  lie  saw  and 
heard;  and  in  consequence  of  the  effect  thus  produced  upon 
his  mind,  he  pat  away  bis  father's  widow,  received  baptismi 
Hiid  prohibited  the  old  Saxon  worship, .  •  •  which  had  been 
tolerated  dudi]^  Ethelhert's  reign,  but  which,  by  Eadbald's 
luuthority  in  his  own  dominions,  and  his  influence  over  the 
ac^ining  kingdom,  was  from  that  time  for  ever  abolished  in 
Kent  and  Essex.  This  story  must  be  either  miracle,  or 
fraud,  or  fable.  Many  such  tliere  are  in  the  histoi*y  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  of  every  Romish  church;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  when  such  stories  are  mere  fables,  they 
have  for  the  moat  part  been  feigned  with  the  intent  of  serving 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  church,  and  promulgated,  not 
as  fiction,  but  as  falsehood,  with  a  fraudulent  mind.  The 
legend  which  is  here  related  is  probably  a  wonder  of  the 
seccAid  class.  The  clergy  of  tl^t  age  thought  it  allowable  to 
practise  upon  the  ignoraiice  and  credulity  of  a  barbarous 
people,  if  by  such  means  they  might  forward  the  work  of 
their  conversion,  or  induce  them,  when  converted,  to  lead 
a  more  religiou9  life.  They  may  have  believed  themselves 
to  be  acting  like  parents,  who  deceive  children  for  their  good# 
when  it  would  be  in  vain  to  reason  with  them.  Whether 
they  thought  thus  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  thus  they  ai^ted ; 
and  ii  is  not  less  certain,  that  a  system  which  admitted  of 
pious  fraud  opened  a  way  for  the  Diost  impious  abuses. 

Whether  Eadbald  was,  in  this  instance,  the  dupe  of  Lau« 
ventiufl;  or  whether,  being  tired  of  his  step-mother^  and 
pearhaps  ashamed  of  hife  actions,  yet  more  ashamed  of  ex^ 
posing  himself  to  the  imputation  of  fickleness  and  infirmity 
of  purpose,  he  had  concerted  with  the  prelate  a  scene  which 
might  account  for,  and  justify,  his  sudden  change  of  conduct ; 
from  that  time  he  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  new 
religion ;  and  when  Edwin  solicited  his  sister  Edilburga  in 
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4Kiarriiige»  objected  to  giving  hef  to  ft  betttten.^  A  ttipvlMnny 
iiowe^er^  was  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Queen  Bertba,  that  she 
diould  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  Christiaiiity  for  heiiself 
vand  her  household;  and  Edwin  dedared  that  he  woiM  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  that  faith  himself,  if  upon  due  examhiK 
ation,  it  should  be  found  holier,  and  worthier  of  tbe  Itettjs 
than  the  service  of  those  gods  whom  he  had  hitherto  wor»> 
shipped  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers.  When  therefore 
the  chosen  Queen  departed  for  the  court  of  her  intendfitt 
husband,  Paulinus,  one  of  the  last  missionaries  whom  Gre*- 
gory  had  sent  to  assist  Augustine,  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
office  on  this  important  occasion,  that  he  might  accompany 
her,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  the  Aposde  of  the  Northnm- 
bfians.  Gregory  had  selected  fit  men  for  the  service  to 
which  diey  were  appointed.  Paulinus,  instead  of  urging  the 
King  upon  the  subject  of  his  meditated  change,  by  which  hid 
might  have  offended  and  indisposed  him,  left  it  to  time  and 
opportunity,  and  the  silent  operations  of  his  own  active  and 
meditative  miftd ;  and  made  it  his  chief  business  to  preserve 
£dilburga  and  her  attendants  from  becoming  indifferent  to 
their  religion  in  a  land  of  Heathens.  He  had  thus  obtained 
a  character  for  prudence,  as  well  as  for  talents,  when  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  was  made  by  an  emissary 
of  Cwichelm,  King  of  Wessex,  and  Edwin  was  saved  from 
certabi  death  by  the  fidelity  of  one  of  his  Thanes,  Lilla  by 
name,  who,  throwing  himself  between  his  royal  master  and 
the  murderer,  received  the  poisoned  short  sword  in  his  own 
body.  That  same  night,  Edilburga  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter:  Edwin  returned  thanks  to  his  godsf  for  her 
&vourable  delivery.  Paulinus  was  present,  and  ventured 
to  tell  the  King,  that  it  was  not  to  those  idols,  but  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  and  his  prayers,  that  lie  was  beholden 
for  this  propitious  event  The  skilful  missionary  had  chosen 
his  time  well,  while  the  impression  of  his  providential  pre- 

.    *  Beda,  U  ii.  c.  %.  it  is  not  menticccd   by   Bede,   and 

f  Cressy  says,   that  he  intended  to  is    so  inconsistent  with  Edwin's  cha- 

cacrifice  the  child  to  these  idols.      I  racier,  and  with  the  condition  of  his 

Jtnow  not  on  what  authority  he  states  marriage,  that  it  may  safely  \}e  rejected 

it,  for,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  as  fabulous, 
he  has  given  no  reference  here.     But 


jier?ation  wite  fresb»  and  when  the  King^s  hesrt  was  MAened 
•by  the  birth  of  his  child  Yielding  to  tbeae  feeliogB,  and  lo 
'the>  motber's  wishes^  he  permitted  Paulinas  to  b^»tixe  the 
.an£uily  and  twelve  of  the  Toyal  household*  The  child  was 
named  Eanfleda*;  (among  the  Anglo- Saxon%  the  frshioa 
never  obtained  of  introducing  scriptural  or  religious  names:) 
«he  was  the  first  who  received  baptism  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nordiumbria.  The  King  promised  also  for  himself^  that  if 
the  same  God  to  whom  he  gave  this  pledge  of  his  intentions^ 
would  preserve  him,  and  favour  him  with  victory  in  the 
-war  which  lie  was  about  to  make  on  Cwichelm,  in  vengeance 
lor  the  late  mfuxderous  attempt,  he  also  would  be  baptized. 

The  eiCpedition  was  successful,  and  his  vengeance  was  com« 
plete :  all  who  w^e  concerned  in  the  intended  assassination 
were  either  slain  in  battle,  or  delivered  into  his  hands  tar 
punishment.  From  that  day,  Edwin  never  offered  sacrifice 
to  his  idols,  but  he  hesitated  concerning  the  new  faith ;  his 
mind  was  pei^lexed  and  troubled;  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
understanding,  in  middle  age,  when  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  mature,  and  least  liable  to  be  led  astray :  he  conversed 
ofi^en  with  Paulinusy  and  with  the  most  intelligent  persons  of 
his  court,  upon  the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  often  retired 
to  meditate  upon  the  awful  subject  in  solitude**  At  this 
time,  there  came  letters  and  presents  for  him  and  the  Queen^ 
from  Pope  Boniface,  whom  Paulinus  had  made  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  mind.  The  Pope  said  to  him^  that  al-> 
though  the  wonders  of  Divine  Power  could  never  be 
adequately  explained  by  the  words  of  man,  being  incompre-» 
hensible  by  human  wisdom,  it  had  pleased  Qod,  in  his  mercy^ 
to  infuse  into  mankind  a  saving  knowledge  of  Himself;  and« 
through  the  influence  of  that  redeeming  mercy,  the  Father^ 
the  Son^  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  now  worshipped  as  One 
Trinity,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof^ 
all  powers  and  empires  being  subject  to  that  Hply  Name* 
He  held  out  to  him  the  example  of  Eadbald,  with  whom  he 
iras  allied  by  marriage;  spake  of  his  Queen  as  one  who,  by 
baptism,  had  been  born  again,  and  thereby  made  heiress  to 
a  glorious  immortality ;  and  in  the  earnestness  of  paternal 

*  Beda,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 
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lave,  admonished  hkn  to  cast  away  bis  iddB»  and  rejectii^ 
their  Tain  worship^  and  the  supeistition  and  deeeits  of  theif 
anguiVf  to  believe  in  the  Father  who  created,  the  Son  who 
had  redeemed,  and  the  Spirit  who  would  enlighten  hmu 
The  gods  whidi  he  had  hitherto  served  bad  neither  seme 
nor  power  of  motion ;  they  were  mere  images,  made  by  man, 
and  it  behoved  him  to  demolish  and  destroy  them*  But  he 
possessed  a  living  spirit ;  and  the  Pope  invited  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  God  who  bad  created  him,  had  breathed 
into  him  an  immortal  soul  with  the  breath  of  life ;  and  had 
sent  his  Son  to  redeem  him  from  the  effisets  of  original  sin, 
and  from  the  Powers  of  Evil,  and  to  reward  him  with  ever^ 
lasdng  happiness.  In  his  letter  to  the  Queen,  the  Holy 
Father  expressed  his  regret  that  her  husband,  who  was  a 
part  of  herself  should  still  remain  in  the  darkness  of 
Heathenism;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  pray  earnestly,  and 
persevere-in  praying,  that  they  might  be  joined  together  in 
fidth  as  in  marriage,  that  so  their  union  might  continue  after 
this  perishable  life.  The  presents  for  the  King  consisted  of 
a  camistOy  or  mider  garment,  with  an  oriMunent  of  gold,  and 
a  certain  vesture,  called  lana  anciriana  ;  those  for  the  Queen 
were  a  silver  mirror,  and  an  ivory  comb,  inlaid  with  gold*"*^ 

One  day,  iniien  Edwin  had  retired  alone,  as  was  his  man-* 
ner,  to  brood  over  the  momentous  question  which  thesd 
letters  had  pressed  upon  his  immediate  attention,  Pauhnus 
entered  the  room,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  King's  head, 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  that  tok^i?  Startled  at  thd 
appeal,  as  if  a  spirit  was  before  him,  the  King  fell  at  his 
feet.  <^  Behold,"  said  Paulinas,  raising  him  up,  ^^  thou  hast, 
through  God's  favour,  escaped  from  the  enemies  of  whom 
thou  wert  in  fear!  Behold,  through  God's  favour,  thou  hast 
recovered  thy  kingdom,  and  obtained  the  preeminence  which 
was  promised  thee  I  Remember  now  thine  own  promise,  and 
observe  it:  that  He  who  hath  elevated  thee  to  this  temporal 
kingdom,  may  deliver  thee  also  from  eternal  misery,  and 
take  thee  to  live  and  reign  with  Himself  eternally  in  Heaven." 
Edwinf ,  overcome  as  if  by  miracle,  hesitated  no  longer. 
He  called  his  chiefs  to  council,  that  if  they  could  be  persuaded 

•  Beda,  1.  ii.  c.  10, 11,  ^  Beda,  1,  ii.  c.  12. 
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to  thsnkaitd  believe  afl  be  did,  they  might  be  baptiaed  ftt  the 
slame  tim^ :  and  when  they  were  assembled,  he  required  them 
eadi  to  ddirer  bis  opinion  concerning  the  new  retigion  which 
w^  preached  among  them,  and  the  propriety  of  receiving  it* 

Coifl^  the  Chief  Priest  of  Northumbria,  was  the  first  who 
spake  3  *^  As  for  what  the  religion  is,  which  h  now  propounded 
to  us/'  he  said,  <<  O  King,  see  thou  to  it  I  For  my  part,  I 
will  assert  what  I  certainly  know,  that  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  held  is  good  for  nothing.  For  among  all  thy 
people,  there  is  no  one  who  has  given  himself  more  diligently 
to  the  worship  of  our  gods  than  I ;  and  yet  many  have  re^ 
ceived  greater  benefits,  and  obtained  higher  dignities,  and 
prospered  better  in  whatever  they  undertook^  But  if  these 
gods  had  possessed  any  power,  they  would  rather  have  assist^ 
ed  me^  who  have  endeavoured  so  carefully  to  serve  them. 
If^  therefore,  after  due  examination,  you  have  perceived  that 
these  new  things,  of  which  we  are  told,  are  better  and  more 
efficacious,  let  us,  without  delay,  hasten  to  adopt  them/*  * 

Another  speaker  ddivered  an  opinion,  more  creditable  to 
bis  disposition  and  understanding  than  that  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Chief  Priest :  "  O  King,  the  present  life  of 
man,  when  considered  in  relation  to  that  which  is  to  come^ 
RKty  be  lik^ied  to  a  sparrow  flying  through  the  hall,  wherein 
you  and  your  chiefs  and  servants  are  seated  at  supper,  in 
winter  time, .  •  the  hearth  blazing  in  the  centre,  and  the  viands 
smoaking^  while  without  is  the  storm  and  rain  or  snow;  the 
bird  flies  through,  entering  at  one  door,  and  passing  out  at 
the  other;  he  feels  not  the  weather  during  the  little  minute 
that  he  is  within ;  but  after  that  minute,  he  returns  again  to 
winter,  as  from  winter  he  came,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Such 
is  the  life  of  man ;  and  of  what  follows  it,  or  what  has  pre-^ 
eeded  it,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  Whetefore,  if  this  new 
doctrine  should  bring  any  thing  more  cert&in,  it  well  deserves 
to  be  followed."  The  rest  of  the  assembly  signified  ther 
assent  to  the  change ;  and  it  was  then  proposed  by  Coifi,  that 
Paulinus  should  fbUy  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  new 
religion,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  receive.  When  the 
prelate  had  concluded  his  discourse,   the  Chief  Priest  ex* 

•  Beda,  1,  ii.  c,  13. 
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claimed,  that  he  had  long  understood  the  vanity  of  their' old 
worship,  because  the  more  he  sought  to  discover  its  truth,  th^ 
less  he  found;  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  altars  and 
temples  of  the  idols,  and  the  sacred  enclosures  in  which  they 
stood,  should  be  overthrown  and  burnt.  The  King  de- 
manded of  him  who  ought  to  set  the  example  of  violating 
them  ?  and  the  priest  himself  offered  to  begin.  He  asked  the 
King  accordingly  for  arms  and  for  a  horse ;  girt  a  sword  to 
his  side,  mounted,  and  took  a  lance  in  his  hand.  When  the 
people  beheld  him,  they  thought  that  he  was  seized  with 
madness,  because  in  bearing  arms,  and  riding  on  a  horse, 
he  broke  through  the  prohibitions  attached  among  them  to 
the  sacerdotal  office.  He  however  rode  resolutely  towards 
the  temple,  and  at  once  desecrated  it,  by  throwing  his  lance 
within  the  inclosure;  his  companions  then,  as  he  exhorted 
them,  set  fire  to  it.  The  scene  of  this  memorable  event  was 
a  little  east  of  York,  upon  the  river  Derwent,  at  a  place 
then  called  Godmunddingaham,  the  home  of  the  protection 
of  the  gods.*  The  village  which  now  stands  upon  .  the 
site  retains  the  name,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of 
a  convenient  abbreviation  from  .five  syllables  to  three,  God-» 
mundham. 

The  new  converts  acted  with  indiscreet  zeal  in  thus  de- 
stroying what  appears  to  have  been  the  most  noted  place  of 
heathen  worship  in  Northumbria.  It  had  been  the  wise 
advice  of  Gregoryf  to  Mellitus,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  tem- 
ples should  not  be  demolished;  but  that  he  and  his  fellow^ 
missionaries  should  cast  out  and  consume  the  idols,  and  then 
purify  the  buildings  themselves  with  holy  water;  and  erect 
altars  and  place  relics  there,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
be  better  disposed  to  receive  the  new  religion,  seeing  its  rites 
performed  in  the  fanes  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent. 
Godmunddingaham  having  been  destroyed,  a  wooden  oratory 
was  hastily  erected  in  York,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  King^s 
baptism,  which  was  performed  there  on  Easter-day,  A.D.  627» 
A  church,  of  stone,  was  immediately  commenced  upon  the 
same  spot,  inclosing  the  oratory.  It  was  conferred  upon 
Paulinus,  as  his  See,  and  he  superintended  the  building. 

•  Beda,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  f  Bed«,  1.  i.  c,  30. 
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The  King's  exiample  was  readily  followed  by  the  people ;  and 
Paulinus  is  said  to  have  been  employed  six-^nd-thirty  day8% 
from  morning  till  evening,  in  baptizing  the  multitudes  who 
flocked  to  him  at  Yevering.  Oratories  had  not  yet  been 
built,  nor  baptisteries  constructed;  the  converts,  therefor^ 
were  baptized  in  rivers  by  immersion,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  ages.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  river 
Glen  in  Bernicia;  and  in  Deira,  where  he  usually  resided 
with  the  court,  in  the  Swale,  near  Catterick. 
.  The  influence  of  Edwin's  example  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  dominions.  By  his  persuasions,  Eorpwald,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Redwald,  established  Christianity  in  East-Anglia. 
But  after  having  obtained  an  acknowledged  ascendency  over 
air  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  Kent  alone  excepted, » •  •  after 
subduing  great  part  of  Wales,  and  the  isles  of  Man  and  An* 
glesey,  • .  •  Edwin,  while  he  maintained  order  through  his 
dominions  by  means  of  a  vigilant  police,  and  endeavoured  to 
civilize,  as  well  as  to  convert,  his  subjects,  • . .  unhappily  fell 
in  battle  against  the  combined  Kings,  Cadwallon  of  Gwynedd, 
and  Penda,  who  had  erected  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  in 
Mercia.  Pehda  was  still  a  Heathen ;  but  the  British  King 
was  the  more  ferocious  of  the  two:  he  boasted,  now  that  he 
had  defeated  the  most  powerful  of  the  invaders,  that  he  would 
exterminate  the  whole  race  from  Britain ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  threat,  his  army  spared  neither  sex  nor  age ;  the  corns- 
mon  religion  which  the  Northumbrians  professed,  had  no 
effect  in  mitigating  the  inhumanity  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
the  enormous  cruelties  which  they  perpetrated  were  long 
remembered  with  horror.  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  now 
i^in  divided,  and  Paganism  was  restored  in  both,  by  the 
two  sons  of  Ethelfrith,  who  ventured  to  assert  a  claim  to 
their  perilous  thrones.  Both  were  slain  by  the  terrible  Cad- 
wallon.  The  Britons  now  fondly  believed  that  the  predic- 
tions of  their  bards  were  about  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  recovery 
of  their  country  by  a  hero  who  had  been  victorious  in  fourteen 
great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes;  but  the  last  reasonable 
hope  of  that  fulfilment  was  destroyed  when  Cadwallon  and 
the  flower  of  his  army  were  cut  off  by  the  Bernicians  under 
Oswald,  third  son  of  that  Ethelfrith  whom  Edwin  had  slain. 

*  Beda,  1.  ii.  c.  14.] 
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During  Edwin's  rdgn  Oswald  and  his  brothers  had  found 
protection  in  Scotland,  where  Christianity  was  flourishing, 
the  island  of  Hy^  or  lona,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Druidical  superstition  in  those  parts,  being 
then  &nu)us  for  its  monastery  of  Icohnkill,  in  which  many  of 
die  arts,  and  all  the  learning  of  that  age,  were  cultivated. 
The  three  brothers  became  Christians  during  their  exile. 
Oswald  was  the  only  sincere  convert;  he  erected  the  Cross  for 
his  standard  before  the  battle  in  which  CadwaUon  was  slain; 
and,  after  the  viotoiy,  saading  for  a  monk  from  leolmkill,  he 
re-established  the  religion  whidi  his  brethren  had  suppressed, 
and  gave  him  the  isle  of  Lindis&m  lor  his  episcopal  seat*  By 
his  influence  also  Cynegils,  the  King  k^  Wessex,  was  ith- 
duoed  to  receive  baptism,  and  set  up  the  new  reUgion  in  his 
dominions.  Oswald  fell  in  battle  against  Penda,  and  his 
bnother  Oswy  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Penda's  son  Peada 
visited  the  new  King,  became  enamoured  of  his  dai^ter 
Alchfleda,  andembrwed  Christianity  that  he  might  obtain  het 
£)r  his  wife.  Hirough  this  maiTia^  it  was  introduced  among 
the  Mercians  during  Penda's  life,  with  his  comuvance^  and 
establicihed  there  after  his  death.  By  Oswy's  interference  it 
was  restored  in  Essex,  where  it  had  been  SQ{^)lanted  i^  the 
old  idolatry*  Sussex  was  now  the  only  unconverted  kiB^ 
dom;  there  it  was  introduced  through  the  influence  of 
Mercia;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  eighty«two  years  firom  the 
arrival  of  Augustine  and  his  fellows-missionaries  in  Kent, 
Christiaaaity  became  the  religion  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
slates. 
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CAUSES  WHICR  PROMOTCD  THB  SVCCSSS  CB  ChWiSTIAHITT 

AUOSa  THS  AKOLO-SAXOMS. 

Isr  regarding  the  trininph  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo* 
Saxodis,  a  natural  inquiry  tises  why  it  should  have  heen  so 
easily  established,  and  with  so  little  struggle,  seeing  that  its 
introduction  into  heathen  ^countries  has  in  Uter  centuries  been 
found  so  eacceedingly  difficult,  as  at  one  trnie  to  be  generally 
considered  hopdess,  and  almost  impossible  without  a  miracle* 
This  striking  dii&rence  is  to  be  explained  by  the  very  dil^ 
fevnt  circumstances  under  which  all  recent  attempts  had 
been  undertaken,  and  the  different  character  of  the  false 
faiths  against  which  they  were  directed. 

The  paganism  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  was  not  rooted  in 
iheir  history,  nor  intimately  connected  with  their  institutions 
and  manners;  it  had  no  hold  upon  the  reason,  the  imagi* 
nation,  or  the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  appealed  to  no 
records,  or  inspiced  founders :  in  its  forms  it  was  poor  and 
ummpressive;  th^e  was  nothing  useful  or  ccmsolatory  in  its 
tenets;  and  whatever  strengdi  it  derived  from  local  super*- 
stitioBs  was  lost  by  transplantation ;  for  the  conquerors,  "when 
they  settled  in  Britain,  were  cut  off  from  those  sacred  places 
in  their  native  land  which  they  had  regarded  with  hereditary 
4%verence.  Soch  a  religion,  without  pomp  and  without  pre- 
tensions, had  nothing  which  could  be  opposed  to  Christianity. 
On  f^e  other  hand,  the  Christian  missionaries  came  with  the 
loftiest  daims,  and  with  no  mean  display  of  worldly  dignity, 
They  appeared  not  as  unprotected,  humble,  and  indigent 
adventurers,  whose  sole  reliance  was  upon  the  compassion 
of  those  whom  they  offered  to  instruct;  but  as  members  of 
that  body  by  which  arts  and  learning  were  exclusively  po&i 
sessed, « • ;  a  body  enjoying  the  highest  consideration  and  the 
highest  influence  throughout  all  the  Christian  kingdoms; 
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they  came  as  accredited  messengers  from  the  head  of  tibat 
body,  and  from  that  city,  which,  though  no  longer  the  seat  of 
empire,  was  still  the  heart  of  the  European  world ;  for  where- 
soever the  Christian  religion  had  extended  itself  in  the  west, 
Rome  was  already  a  more  sacred  name  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  the  height  of  its  power. 

The  missionaries  therefore  appeared  with  a  diaracter  of 
superiority,  their  claim  to  which  was  not  to  be  dkputed. 
They  spake  as  men  having  authority.  They  appealed  to 
their  books  for  the  history  of  the  faith  which  they  taught: 
and  for  the  truth  of  its  great  doctrines  they  appealed  to  that 
inward  evidence  which  die  heart  of  man  bears  in  the  sense  of 
its  own  frailties,  and  infirmities,  and  wants.  They  offered  aii 
universal  instead  of  a  local  religion;  a  clear  and  coherent 
system  instead  of  a  mass  of  imconnected  fancies;  an  assured 
and  unquestionable  faith  for  vague  and  unsettled  notions, 
which  had  neither  foundation  nor  support.  The  errors  and 
fables  with  which  Romish  Christianity  was  debased,  in  no 
degree  impeded  its  efiect :  gross  as  they  were,  it  is  even  pro^ 
bable  that  they  rendered  it  more  acceptable  to  a  rude  and 
ignorant  people,... a  people  standing  as  much  in  need  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  of  tangible  forms,  and  a  visible  dispense 
ation,  as  the  Jews  themselves  when  the  law  was  promulgated 
The  missionaries  also  possessed  in  themselves  a  steength 
beyond  what  they  derived  firom  their  cause,  [and  from  the 
adventitious  circumstances  that  favoured  them.  They  were 
the  prime  spirits  of  the  age,  trained  in  the  most  perfect  schocd 
of  discipline,  steady  in  purpose,  politic  in  contrivance^  little 
scrupulous  concerning  the  measures  which  they  employed^ 
because  they  were  persuaded  that  any  measures  were  ju8ti*« 
fiable  if  they  conduced  to  bring  about  the  good  end  which 
was  their  aim.  This  principle  led  to  abominable  conse* 
quences  among  their  successors,  but  they  themselves  had  no 
sinister  views ;  they  were  men  of  the  loftiest  minds,  and  en- 
nobled by  the  highest  and  holiest  motives ;  their  sole  object 
in  life  was  to  increase  the  number  of  the  blessed,  and  extend 
the  kingdom  of  their  Saviour,  by  communicating  to  theii? 
fellow-creatures  the  appointed  means  of  salvation ;  and  ele« 
vated  as  they  were  above  all  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  they 


^QBce  tw<fy  .t9  lay. .down  tb^  lives  in  the.performanoe  ^t  dw 
duty,  sui^  by  that  sao'ifice  of  obtaining  crowns  in  beavien  and 
al|iHC9*iq)Q@  earth,  as  their  reward. 
.  Tims. excellently  qualified  for  their  undertaking,  and  with 
ikf^ie.  gr(^ .  advant^es,  the.  missionaries  began  their  work ; 
not  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  but  upon  a  well-concerted  system. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  the  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy, 
and  >wibe&  the  King  was  converted,  the  conversion  of  the 
c^e&  and  of  the  people  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Every  thing  favonred  them. in  this  attempt.  .  The  Princes 
who  suceepted  the  new.  faith  were  thereby  qualified  to  contract 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Kings  of  France,  then  divided 
into  piany  kingdoms;  an  asylum  for  themselves  or  their 
families  was  4iius  obtained,  in  case  of  those  reverses  which  in 
such  a.9tfage  pf  society  are  so  frequent;  and  they  plainly  felt 
themselves  advanced  in  dignity  by  professing  a  religion  which 
at 'that  time  distinguished  the  civilized  from  the  barbarous 
parts  of  Eurc^.  If  they  desired  to  improve  their  subjects, 
to  meliorate  the  state  of  their  kingdoms,  and  to  embellish 
theijr  courts  and  capitals,  it  was  by  means  of  the  Christian 
clergy  alcMxe  that  these  good  ends  could  be  effected.  The 
cfaie&  p^eeived  their  interest  in  promoting  a  faith  which  in* 
culcat^  upon  their  dependents  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
fidelity;  and  it  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  inferior 
<daases,  becsuise,  while  it  taught  them  to  expect  equal  and 
retributive  justice  beyond  the  grave,  it  required  from  their 
leffdfl  the  practice  of  humanity,  and  beneficence  among  the 
works  by  aid  of  which  they  were,  to  obtain  a  place  in  heaven- 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  servile  part  of  the  population 
may  have. been  favourably  inclined  to  Christianity,  and  in 
some. d<^ree.  prepared  for  it:  for  slavery  prevailed  in  the 
island  when  the  North^men  invaded  it,  and  in  a  conquest,  as 
io  a  purchase,  the,  slaves  would  be  transferred  with  the  soil  to 
whiph  they  were  attached.  But  the  conquerors  cared. too 
little  about  their  own  idolatry,  to  interfere  with  the  worship 
of  their  slaves.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  these  persons  remem- 
bered the  religion  of  their  forefathers  with  some  degree  of  reve- 
r&itial  respect  ;  perhaps  some  of  its  forms  may  have  been 
preserved  among  them,  and  in  consequence,  an  inclinaticHi  to . 
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assist  the  Britons  in  the  efforts  which,  firom  time  to  time,  were 
made  for  recovering  their  country.  It  i%  therefore^  not  un- 
likely, that  the  Anglo-Saxcnis  perceived  some  political  advan- 
tage in  a  change  which  bound  the  labouring  part  of  the  people 
to  their  lords  by  a  religious  tie,  and  brd^e  the  bond  between 
them  and  their  enemies.  The  Heathen  priests  seem  not,  in 
any  instance^  to  have  opposed  a  det^mined  resistance.  Pro- 
bably the  rank  and  influence  which  they  possessed  was  in- 
considerable; and  they  no  where  acted  as  a  body.  The 
Jutes,  and  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons,  may  have  cared  little 
for  each  other's  Gods,  or  have  regarded  them  as  inimical ; 
and  each  may  have  beheld  with  satis&ction,  the  overthrow  of 
rival,  or  of  hostile,  altars. 

The  change  was  beneficial  in  every  way.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  other  field  of  enterprise  than  what  was  offered 
by  war :  the  Church  now  evened  to  aspiring  minds  a  surer 
way  to  a  higher,  and  more  enviable,  and  more  lasting  dis- 
tinction. Tbe  finest  and  noblest  of  the  human  faculties  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant :  they  were  quickened  and  developed 
now,  and  spirits  which  would  else  have  been  extinguished  in 
inaction,  and  have  past  away  firom  the  earth  unconscious  of 
their  own  strength,  shone  forth  in  their  proper  sphere.  What- 
ever knowledge  and  whatever  arts  had  survived  the  decay 
»nd  &11  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  transplanted  hither,  with 
the  religion  to  which  they  owed  their  preservation.  The  in- 
habitants of  Britain  were  no  longer  divided  from  the  whole 
world ;  they  became  a  part  of  Christendom.  The  intellectual 
interccmimunion  of  nations,  such  as  it  was,  became  in  conse- 
quence greater  at  that  time  than  it  is  now ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  more  English,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  went  into  Italy  in  those  ages  for  the  purposes  of  devo- 
tion, than  have  ever  in  any  subsequent  age  been  led  thither  by 
curiosity,  and  fashion,  and  the  desire  of  improvement. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  indebted  to  the  missionariespro- 
bably  for  the  use  of  letters,  certainly  for  their  first  written 
laws.  These  were  promulgated  by  Ethelbert*,  the  first 
dhristian  King,  with  the  consent  of  his  nobles,  and  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  laws  of  all  other  Gothic  nations,  in 
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'the  vtenmealar  tongue.     In  the  continental  Vingwlnm«  the 
\sw&  were  given  in  Latin,  because  it  was  the  langui^  of  the 
great  body  of  the  population,  and  continued  to  be  that  of  the 
law;   l^re  the  Saxon  was  preferred,  upon  die  same  dear 
principle  that  the  laws,  which  all  were  bonnd  to  obey,  ought 
to  be  intelligible  to  all.      Latin,  however,  was  made  the 
•language  of  religion ;  there  had  been  the  same  reason  for  this 
in  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  France^  as  for  making  it  the  language 
of  the  laws ;  and  in  England  also  there  was  a  reason,  which, 
though  different,  was  not  less  valid.     A  common  language 
was  necessary  for  the  clergy,  who  considered  themselves  as 
belonging  less  to  the  particular  country  in  which  they  hap- 
pened  individually  to  be  born,  or  stationed,  than  to  their 
« order,  and  to  Christendom ;  for  in  those  ages  Christendom 
was  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere  name.     No 
modem  language  was  as  yet  fixed,  or  reduced  to  rules,  or 
regarded  as  a  written  tongue :  of  necessity,  therefore^  Latin, 
•in  which  the  Western  Clergy  read  the   Scriptures,  and  in 
wluch  the  Fathers  of  the  Western  Church  had  composed  their 
works,  and  the  Councils  had  issued  their  decrees,  was  every 
-where  retained  as  the  natural  and  professional  language  of 
the  ministers  of  religion.     They  preached,  and  catechized, 
.and  confessed  in  the  common  speech  of  the  country;  and  that 
-the  church  service  was  not  verbally  intelligible  to  the  con- 
-gr^ation  was,  upon  their  principles,  no  inconvenienee.     It 
was  a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  the  people^  not  a  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  required  to  join  with  the  lips,  and 
the  understanding,   and  the  heart.     They  understood  its 
general  purport;    the  spectacle  impressed  them;    and  the 
reverent  and  awful  sense  of  devotion  which  was  thus  pro- 
duced, was  deemed  enough. 

But  if  in  this  respect  there  was  no  real  disadvantage 
in  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue,  in  other  repects  many  and 
•most  important  advantages  arose  from  it.  The  clergy  be- 
came of  necessity  a  learned  body ;  and  to  their  humble  and 
•patient  labours  we  owe  the  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  preservation  of  those  works  of  antiquity,  which.  £6r 
the  instnietion  of  all  after-ages,  have  been  preserved  Nor 
were  .they  the  teachers  of  letters  only;  from  them  the  oma- 
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mental  and  the  useful  arts  were  derived*  Church  music  was 
introduced  at  Canterbury,  and  from  thence  into  the  othei^ 
kingdoms.  Churches,  which  at  first,  like  those  at  that  time 
existing  in  Scotland,  were  constructed  of  timber  and 
thatched  with  reeds,  were  in  imitation  of  the  continental 
temples,  built  with  stone  and  covered  with  lead ;  glass  for 
their  windows  was  introduced;  and  church  architecture,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  attained  a  perfection  and  a 
magnificence,  which  in  ancient  times  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  which  modem  ages,  with  all  their  wealth,  cannot 
affi>rd  toc-vie  with. 

The  seed  haci  not  fallen  among  thorns,  nor  upon  a  hard 
and  sterile  soil.;  and  though  some  tares  were  sown  with  it, 
tiie  harvests,  nevertheless,  were  for  a  while  abundant. 
Wherever  Christianity  has  been  preached  among  heathen  or 
barbarous  nations,  women  and  old  men  have  been  the  reaidiest 
believers ;  the  former,  because  their  importance  in  society 
and  their  happiness  are  so  materi^y  promoted  by  its  do- 
mestic institutions ;...  the  latter,  because  needing  its  hopes 
and  consolations,  and  desiring  to  pass  tiieir  latter  da3rs  in 
repose,  they  feel  the  value  of  a  religion  which  was  an- 
nounced with  Peace  on  Earth,  and  which,  while  its  kingdom 
is  delayed,  imparts  to  tiie  mind  of  every  individual  by  whom 
it  is  Mthfully  received,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. All  ranks  received  the  new  religion  with  enthu- 
siasm. Many  Kings,  weary  of  the  cares  and  dangers  of 
royalty,  or  struck  with  remorse  for  the  crimes  by  which  they 
had  acquired  or  abused  their  rank,  abdicated  their  thrones, 
and  retired  into  monasteries  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in'  tranquillity  or  in  penance.  Widowed  Queens  were 
thankful  to  find  a  like  asylum.  The  daughters  of  royal  or 
noble  houses,  preferring  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  to  the 
precarious  enjoyments  of  this,  found  in  the  convent  comforts 
and  security,  which  in  those  turbulent  ages  were  hardly  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere:  and  youths  of  royal  blood,  whose  enter- 
prising tempers  might  otherwise  have  contributed  to  the 
misery  of  their  own  and  of  the  neighbouring  states,  embraced 
a  religious  life,  and  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  convert  and 
civiiiee  the  baii)iarians  of  Germany*  and  of  the  North.     To 
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the. servile  part  of  the  community  the  gospel  was  ipdeed 
tidings  of  great  joy:  frequently  diey  were  emancipated^ 
either  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  owner's  convarsion,  or  as  an 
act  of  atonement  and  meritorious  charity  at  death*  The 
people  in  the  north  of  England  are  described  as  going  ^out  in 
joyful  procession  to  meet  the  itinerant  priest  when  they  knew 
of  his  approach,  bending  to  receive  liis  blessing,  and  crowding 
to  hear  his  instructions.*  The  churches  were  frequented  f;  he 
who  preached  at  a  cross  in  the  open  air  never  wanted  an 
attentive  congregation ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  for  as  yet 
they  were  neither  corrupted  by  wealth  nor  tainted  by  am- 
bition, was  rewarded  by  general  respect  and  love* 

They  well  deserved  their  popularity.  Wherever  mo- 
nasteries were  founded  marshes  were  drained^  or  woods 
cleared,  and  wastes  brought  into  cultivation;  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  increased  by  improved  agriculture,  and  by 
improved  horticulture  new  comforts  were  added  to  Ufe.  The 
humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  puj?suits  were  followed  in  these 
^eat  and  most  beneficial  establishments.  While  part  of  the 
members  were  studying  the  most  inscrutable  points  of  theo- 
logy, and  indulging  themselves  in  logical  subtletieai  of  psycho- 
logical research  which  foster  the  presumption  of  the  human 
mind,  instead  of  convincing  it  of  its  weakness,  •  • .  others  were 
employed  in  teaching  babes  and  children  the  rudiments  of 
useful  knowledge;  others  as  copyists,  limners,  carvers* 
workers  in  wood,  and  in  stone,  and  in  metal,  and  in  trades 
and  manufactures  of  every  kind  which  the  community 
required. 

The  enmity  between  the  Britons  and  Anglo-Saxons  was 
not  diminished  by  the  conversion  of  the  latter  nation,  because 
that  conversion  was  not,  as  among  the  other  northern  con- 
querors, derived  firom  the  conquered  people.  It  rather,  for  a 
time,  aggravated  the  hostile  feeling  with  which  the  Britons, 
or  Welsh,  as  they  must  now  be  called,  regarded  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  The  Saxons  received  Christianity  with  its 
latest  ceremonial  additions  and  doctrinal  corruptions.^  The 

•  Beda,  L  iiL  c.  26.  p.  79.  his  «  farewell  of  Augustine,"  titU  de« 

f  Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  p.  112.  lightful  writer  says,  «  he  found  here  a 

I  Upon  this  point,  Fuller  touches  plain  religion  (simplicity  is  the  badge 

with  bis  chanwtertstio  felicity.    Taking  of  antiquity),  practised  by  (lie  JBritoiu; 
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Welsh  were  possessed  of  a  purer  faith ;  and  it  is  said  that 
though  they  had  not  scrupled  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  Pagan 
Saxons,  they  refused  to  hold  this  communion  with  them  after 
they  became  Christians,  on  the  score  of  their  idolatrous 
religion.  In  return,  they  were  regarded  as  having  fallen  into 
schism,  during  the  two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
wreck  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  island.  They  had,  in 
reality,  become  more  barbarous,  because  of  the  unsuccessful, 
wars  which,  with  few  intervals,  they  waged  s^ainst  the  now 
established  conquerors,  and  the  almost  continual  divisions 
among  themselves ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons, 
from  the  time  of  their  conversion,  had  been  progressive  in 
arts  and  comforts.  The  Welsh  clergy  may  not,  pei^aps,  have 
felt  their  inferiority  to  dieir  neighbours  in  learning ;  but  they 
were  aware  of  the  strength  which  their  order  derived  fitMn 
union  under  one  head;  and  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Britons  had  been  more  connected  with  the  Eastern 
than  the  Western  Ohurch,  they  acknowledged,  at  length,  the 
supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  its  protection ; 
conformed  to  its  ceremonies,  and  gradually  received  its 
corruptions. 


living  some  of  them  in  the  contempt, 
and  many  more  in  the  ignorance,  of 
worldly  vanities.  He  brought  in  a 
religion,  spun  with  a  coarser  thread, 
though  guarded  with  a  finer  trimming ; 
made  luscious  to  the  senses  with  pleas> 
ing  ceremonies,  so  that  many  who  could 
not  judge  of  the  goodness,  were  courted 
with  the  gaudiness,  thereof.  We  are 
indebted  to  God  his  goodness  in  moving 


Gregory ;  Gregory's  carefulness  in 
sending  Augustine ;  Augustine's  fbiw 
wardness  in  preaching  here  \  but  above 
all,  let  us  bless  God*s  exceeding  great 
favour,  that  that  doctrine  which  Au-r 
gustine  planted  here  but  impure,  and. 
his  successors  made  worse  with  water- 
ing, is  fflince,  by  the  happy  iefi>rmation» 
cleared  and  refined  to  the  purity  of  the . 
scriptures.* 
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BELIGION   OF    THE   DANES — THEIB   COKVERSIOK. 

Many  years  had  not  elapsed  after  the  full  estahlishment  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  island,  before  the  Danes  began 
their  invasions,  which  they  continued  from  time  to  time, 
sometimes  being  defeated,  but  more  frequently  with  success ; 
till  after  a  long  and  dreadftil  contest,  they  possessed  them- 
selves, partly  by  treaty,  partly  by  conquest,  first  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  ill-united  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and 
ultimately  of  the  throne. 

The  Danes  were  of  the  same  race  as  their  northern  prede- 
cessors in  England,  but  they  were  far  more  ferocious  than 
those  tribes  who  conquered  the  country  from  the  Romans  and 
the  Britons ;  and  their  insatiable  appetite  for  war  and  carnage 
was  inflamed  by  a  wild  and  fierce  mythology.  This  mytho- 
logy was  founded  on  the  traditionary  belief  of  their  prede- 
cessors; but  upon  that  foundation  an  extraordinary  system 
of  fable  had  been  constructed  by  the  Scalds,  or  poets,  who 
wrought  in  the  old  Scandinavian  faith  a  change  similar  to 
that  which  was  effected  in  Jewish  theology  by  the  Rabbis, 
and  in  the  Romish  belief  by  Monks  and  Friars.  Perhaps, 
like  the  Bards  among  the  Keltic  tribes,  the  Scalds  may  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  class.  It  was  their  office 
to  record  in  verse  the  actions  of  kings  and  heroes ;  no  other 
histories  were  preserved  by  these  nations ;  for  though  they 
possessed  an  alphabet,  their  state  of  ignorance  was  such  that 
they  scarcely  applied  it  to  any  other  use  tnan  the  imaginary 
purposes  of  magic.  These  historical  poems  were  recited  at 
public  ceremonies  and  at  feasts ;  they  served  as  war-songs  also. 
This  custom,  according  with  other  circumstances,  made  their 
chie&  beyond  all  other  men  ambitious  of  military  renown ; 
and  the  Scalds  were  liberally  requited  with  gifts  and  honours 

for  that  portion  of  fame  which  it  was  in  their  power,  and  in 
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theirs  only,  to  award.  The  authority  which  they  derired 
from  their  office  as  historians,  may  not  improbably  accotint 
for  the  belief  that  their  mythological  fables  obtained.  What- 
ever the  cause  may  have  been,  those  fables  became  the  belief 
of  the  people,  as  the  theogony  of  Hesiod  and  the  madiinery 
of  the  Homeric  poems  were  accredited  in  Greece. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  their  system  are  of 
undoubted  authenticity ;  and  they  are  more  complete  than 
those  of  any  other  barbarous  superstition.  It  acknowledged 
the  patriarchal  truth  that  one  Almighty  God  hath  existed -for 
ever,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  Alfader,  the  universal 
parent,  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  known.  Long  before 
the  earth  was  made,  he  formed  Nifleheim,  or  Evil- Home,  the 
abode  of  the  wicked,  in  the  remotest  north.  Opposite  to  this, 
in  the  remotest  south,  there  existed  a  fiery  r^ion  called  Mus- 
pelsheim,  the  dominion  of  a  dreadful  beings  by  name  Surtur, 
which  is  to  say,  the  Black,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  burning 
sword.  Between  the  world  of  fire  and  Nifleheim  there  was 
a  great  abyss,  into  which  rivers  of  venom,  rising  firom  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  hell,  rolled  and  concreted,  filling  that 
side  of  the  abyss  with  incrusted  poison  and  ice  and  cold 
vapours;  beneath  which,  in  the  interior,  there. were  whirl- 
winds and  tempests.  On  the  other  side,  sparks  and  lightnings 
continually  proceeded  from  the  world  of  Surtur.  Thus, 
there  breathed  always  an  icy  wind  fi'om  the  north,  and  a  fiery 
one  from  the  south;  in  the  middle  of  the  abyss,  beyond  the 
influence  of  either,  it  was  light  and  serene.  To  the  north  of 
this  clear  calm  region  the  work  of  creation  began.  -  A  breath 
of  life  went  forth,  and  warmed  the  cold  vapours ;  they  resolved 
into  drops;  and  by  the  power  of  him  who  governed,  the 
giant  Ymir  was  produced.  A  male  and  female  sprung  firom 
under  his  arm  during  his  sleep,  and  a  son  from  his  feet,  and 
these  begat  the  race  of  the  Giants  of  the  frost,  who  multi- 
plied, and  were  all  wicked  like  Ymir,  their  father.  At  the 
same  time  that  Ymir  was  produced,  the  same  liquefaction 
give  birth  to  the  cow  Oedumla,  by  whose  milk,  which  flowed 
in  rivers,  the  giant  Ymir  was  fed.  From  the  cow  there  sprung 
a  man  gifted  with  beauty  and  power;  he  was  the  fether  of 
Bore;  and  Bore,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  giant,  begat 
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Odin  and  his  two  brethren^  between  wbom  and  Ymir  there 
was  enmity. 

These  brethren  were  Gods ;  they  slew  Ymir,  and  the  blood 
which  issaed  from  his  wounds  drowned  all  the  giants  of  the 
frost 'Cxc^t  one  wise  giant  and  his  family,  who  escaped  in  a 
bark,  and  perpetuated  the  race  of  the  giants.  The  three 
brethr^ti  then  dragged  the  body  of  Ymir  into  the  midst  of  the 
abyss,-  and  of  it  they  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  They 
made  the  water  and  the  sea  of  his  blood,  the  mountains  of 
his  bones,  and  the  rocks  of  his  teeth ;  .  the  firmament  they 
made  of  his  skull,  and  placed  four  dwarfs,  called  East,  West, 
Norths  and  South,  to  support  it  at  the  four  comers  where  it 
rested  upon  the  earth ;  they  tost  into  the  air  his  brains,  which 
became  clouds,  and  from  his  hair  they  made  the  herbs  of  the 
field.  Then  they  seized  fires  from  Muspelsheim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sky,  to  enlighten 
the  earth.  The  earth  which  they  made  was  round;  round 
about  it  was  the  deep  sea,  and  the  shores  were  given  to  the 
giants;  but  they  raised  a.  fortress,  called  Midgard,  against  the 
giants,  which,  with  its  circumference,  surrounds  the  world; 
and  in. the  middle  of  the  earth  they  built  Asgard,  which  is  the 
court  of  the  Gods.  There  Odin  had  his  palace  called  Lids- 
kialf,  the  Terror  of  the  Nations,  from  whence  he  beheld  all 
places  and  all  things.  He  and  his  brethren  one  day,  as  they 
were  walking  upon  the  shore,  found  two  pieces  of  wood  float- 
ing upon  the  waves,  and  taking  them  they  made  of  the  one  a 
man,  and  a  woman  of  the  other ;  the  man  they  named  Aske, 
and  the  woman  Emla,  and  these,  were  the  parents  of  the 
human  race. 

*  But  Odin  took  Frigga,  who  is  the  earth,  his*  daughter,  to 
wife,  and  from  that  marriage  the  Ases,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Gk)ds,  proceeded.  Their  sacred  city  is  in  Heaven,  under  the 
ash  YdrasU,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  trees,  for  its  roots 
cover  Nifleheim,  and  its  branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  reach  above  the  heavens.  The  way  from  heaven  to  earth 
is  by  a  bridge^  which  is  the  rainbow;  and  at  the  end  of, that 
bridge  Heimdal,  the  sentinel  of  the  gods,. hath  his  station  to 
watch  the  giants.  He  sees  an  himdred.  leagues  round  him 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  his  hearing  is  so  aeute  that  he 
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hears  the  wool  grow  on  the  sheep's  back ;  and  when  he  sounds 
his  trumpet  it  is  heard  throughout  all  worlds.  The  soub  of 
all  who  were  shun  in  battle  were  received  in  heaven,  in  the 
palace  of  Odin,  called  Valhalla,  which  had  five  hundred  and 
forty  gates.  There  they  passed  their  lives  in  continual  enjoy-« 
ment^  fighting  and  cutting  each  other  to  pieces  every  mamt* 
ing,  then  returning  whole  to  dine  upon  the  boar  Serimner, 
who  was  hunted  and  eaten  every  day,  and  restored  to  life 
every  night  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  morrow ;  their 
drink  was  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  or  mead, 
which  a  she-goat  produced  every  day  instead  of  milk,  in 
quantity  sufiicient  to  inebriate  them  all.  But  this  life  of  per«- 
feet  enjoyment  was  not  to  endure  for  ever;  for,  mighty  as 
the  Gods  of  Valhalla  were,  they  had  enemies  mighty  as  them^p 
selves,  and  who  were  destined  to  prevail  over  them  at  last. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Loke;  he  was  of  the 
race  of  the  giants :  handsome  in  his  person,  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  cunning,  but  wicked  and  malicious,  and  of  so 
inconstant  a  temper,  that  he  often  associated  with  the  Gods, 
and  on  many  occasions  extricated  them  ^rom  great  danger* 
This  Loke  had  three  dreadful  offiipring  by  a  giantess.  The 
wolf  Fenris  was  one,  the  Great  Serpent  was  the  second,  and 
Hela,  or  Death,  the  third.  The  Gods  knew  firom  many 
oracles  what  evils  would  be  brought  upon  them  by  this  ac- 
cursed progeny,  and  to  defer  a  destiny  which  was  not  to  be 
averted,  Odin  sent  for  them  from  the  country  of  the  Giants. 
Hela  he  placed  in  Nifleheim,  and  appointed  her  to  govern 
the  nine  dolorous  worlds,  to  which  all  who  die  of  sickness  or 
old  age  are  fated.  Grief  is  her  hall,  and  Famine  her  table; 
Hunger  her  knife.  Delay  and  Slackness  her  servants.  Faint- 
ness  her  porch,  and  Precipice  her  gate;  Cursing  and  Howl*" 
ing  are  her  tent^  and  her  bed  is  Sickness  and  Fain.  The 
Great  Serpent  he  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  but 
there  the  monster  grew  till  with  his  length  he  encompassed 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  The  wolf  Fenris  they  bred  up 
for  a  while  among  them,  and  then  by  treachery  bound  him 
in  an  enchanted  chain,  fastened  it  to  a  rock,  and  sunk  him 
deep  into  the  earth.  The  Gods  also  imprisoned  Loke  in  a 
cavern,  and  suspended  a  snake  over  his  head,  whose  venom 
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feU  drop  bydirop  upon  his  face.  Hie  deceit  and  cruelty 
which  the  Gods  used  against  this  race,  could  not,  however^ 
change  that  order  of  evetits  which  the  oracles  had  foretold. 
That  dreadful  time,  which  is  called  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods, 
mustat  fength  arrive;  Loke  and  the  wolf  Fenris  will  then 
break  loose,  and,  with  the  Great  Serpent,  and  the  Giants  of 
the  frost,  and  Surtur  with  his  fiery  sword,  and  all  the  powers 
of  Muspelheim,  pass  over  the  bridge  of  heaven,  which  will 
break  beneath  them.  The  Gods,  and  all  the  heroes  of  Val- 
halla, will  give  them  battle.  Thor,  the  strongest  of  the  race 
of  Odin,  will  slay  the  Great  Serpent,  but  be  himself  sufibcated 
by  the  floods  of  poison  which  the  monster  vomits  forth.  Loke 
and  Hamdal  will  kill  each  other.  The  wolf  Fenris,  after 
devouring  the  Sun,  will  devour  Odin  also,  and  himself  be 
rent  in  pieces  by  Vidar,  the  son  of  Odin;  and  Surtur,  with 
his  fires,  will  consume  the  whole  world,  Gods,  heroes,  and 
men  pmshing  in  the  conflagration.  Another  and  better 
earth  will  afterwards  arise,  another  Sun,  other  Gods,  and  a 
happer  race  of  men. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  that  mythology  which  is  de* 
tailed  in  the  Edda.  It  had  grown  up  in  the  interval  between 
the  Saxon  conquest  and  the  first  Danish  invasions.  The 
deified  progenitors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  here  con- 
verted into  bdngs,  wholly  mythological;  and  except  in 
their  names,  there  appears  to  have  existed  little  or  no  resem- 
blance between  the  earlier  and  later  religion  of  these  kindred 
nations.  How  much  of  the  fabulous  superstructure  was 
intended  tabe  believed  by  those  who  framed  it,  or  how  much 
was  actually  believed,  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  de-» 
termined.  Possibly,  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  perhaps 
was  the  case  with  many  Monkish  legends,  tales  which  were 
invented  in  mere  sport  of  fancy,  obtained  a  credit  that  had 
neither  been  designed  nor  foreseen,  but  which  was  allowed 
to  prevnil  by  those  who  found  advantage  in  its  prevalence^ 
There  were  some  daring  spirits  who  disbelieved  such  Gods, 
and  openly  defied  them;  but  such  darings  arose  from  the 
excess  of  that  ferocious  spirit  which  the  stystem  itself  pro- 
duced and  fostered;  for  monstrous  as  the  mythology  is,  it 
had  a  dreadful  effect  upon  the  national  pbaracter. 
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The  nations  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
were  founded,  were  not  more  cruel  in  war  than  the  Greeks 
^nd  Romans  in  their  best  ages;  but  the  Danes  equalled 
in  cruelty  the  worst  barbarians  of  Asia  or  Africa*  Under 
the  name  of  Danes,  our  old  historians  include  the  people 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  of  Zealand  and  Jut- 
land. Those  countries  were  then  divided  into  number- 
less petty  kingdoms;  the  population  was  confined  to  the 
coasts  and  the  rivers;  the  habits  of  the. people  were  wholly 
piratical,  and  their  institutions  were  founded  upon  a  system 
of  piracy.  !For  the  prevention  of  civil  war,  it  was  their  cus^ 
tom  that,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  one  of  his  sons  should  be 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  the  rest  provided  with  ships,  tliat 
they  might  assume  the  title  of  Sea-Kings,  and  conquer^  a 
territory  for  themselves,  or  live  as  freebooters  upon  the 
ocean.  The  Land-kings  themselves  made  piracy  their  sport 
during  th^  summer :  and  all  persons  who  were  able  to.  fit 
out  ships,  carried  it  on  under  the  inferior  title  of  Vikingr. 
It  was  their  boast  that  they  never  slept  under  a  smoky  roof, 
nor  drank  over  a  hearth;  and  they  who  had  accumulated 
wealth  in  this  course  of  life,  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with  them^ 
that  their  sons  might  not  be  tempted  to  desist  firom  the  only 
pursuit  which  was  accounted  honourable. 

These  habits  of  piracy  were  rendered  more  fei*ocious  by 
the  character  of  their  dreadful  superstition.  To  a  people 
who  were  taught  that  all  who  died  of  age  or  sickness  were 
doomed  to  an  abode  of  misery  in  the  world  to  come,  the. 
greatest  of  all  calamities  was  to  die  in  peace.  Men  threw 
themselves  from  precipices  to  avoid  this  evil.  A  bay  in 
Sweden,  surrounded  with  high  rocks,  which  was  one  of  the 
places  frequented  for  this  purpose,  is  still  called  the  Hall  of 
Odin,  that  name  having  been  given  it  when  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  entrance  to  his  palace,  for  those  who  sought  it  by  a 
voluntary  death.  And  as  their  notions  of  futinre  reward 
were  not  less  preposterous  than  those  which  they  entertained 
of  future  punishment,  they  were  even  more  injurious  in  effect. 
When  the  Vikingr  spent  the  day  in  carnage,  and  refreshed 
themselves  by  drinking  ale  and  mead  out  of  human  skulls, 
they  fancied,  that  they  were  establishing  their  claim  to  the 
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joys  of  Vidhalla,  by  taking  this  foretaste  of  its  happiness  on 
earth. 

But  among  men,  as  among  wild  beasts,  the  taste  of  blood 
creates  the  appetite  for  it,  and  the  appetite  for  it  is  strengthened 
by  indulgence.  Men  who  had  learnt  to  delight  in  the  death 
of  their  enemies^  were  not  contented  with  inflicting  mere 
death ;  they  craved  for  the  sight  of  torments.  The  Spread 
Eagle  of  heraldry  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  one  of  their 
inhuman  practices  toward  their  prisoners.  This  subject  is 
too  horrible  to  be  pursued.  Suffice  it  to  record  the  name  of 
Olver,  the  Norwegian,  who,  because  he  abolished  in  his 
company  of  pirates  the  custom  which  was  common  among 
them,  of  tossing  infants  upon  pikes,  obtained  the  name  of 
Bamakall,  or  the  Preserver  of  Children,  an  appellation  more 
truly  honourable  than  was  ever  conferred  upon  a  conqueror. 

In  societies  of  the  profligate  and  wicked  there  are  always 
some  whose  miserable  ambition  it  is  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  being  pre-eminently  bad.  There  were  among  these  atro- 
cious people  a  set  of  men  calling  themselves  Berserkir,  whose 
practice  it  was,  before  they  went  into  battle,  to  madden  them- 
selves with  rage,  and  then  act  like  wild  beasts  in  their  fury. 
This  state  of  mind  they  produced,  not  by  intoxicating  drugs 
(like  the  Malays,  when  they  are  preparing  to  ran  a  mvjck^)  but 
by  the  effort  of  a  strong  will,  directed  to  a  desperate  purpose, 
over  the  willing  body.  Odin  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  practised  it.  The  men  who  affected  it  were  at  one  time 
held  in  honour;  but  either  they  were  found  dangerous  to 
their  companions,  or  the  voluntary  paroxysm  induced  such 
e^cts  of  real  insanity,  and  permanent  injury  to  the  over- 
wrought frame,  that  it  was  at  length  prohibited. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  rites  of  such  a  people  par- ' 
took  the  character  of  their  ferocious  faith.  Some  of  their 
ceremonies  were  obscene,  others  were  bloody.  They  sacri- 
ficed human  victims,  whose  bodies  were  suspended  in  the 
sacred  groves.  In  that  at  Upsal  seventy-two  victims  were 
counted  at  one  time.  When  we  consider  the  real  nature  of 
every  Pagan  idolatry,  the  loathsome  obscenities  and  revolting 
cruelties  which  are  found  in  all,  and  the  direct  tendency  of 
all  to  corrupt  and  harden  the  heart,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
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the  early  Christians  ascribed  to  them  a  diabolical  origin,  and 
believed  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen  to  be  not  mere  creatures 
of  perverted  fancy,  but  actual  Devils,  who  delighted  in  thus 
deluding  mankind,  and  disinheriting  them  of  that  eternal 
happiness  whereof  they  were  created  capable. 

The  Danes  who  settled  in  England  became  Christians  by 
position  and  contact.  Alfred,  with  that  wisdom  which  ap- 
peared in  all  his  actions,  compelled  those  whom  he  subdued 
to  receive  baptism.  They  who  established  themselves  after- 
wards by  conquest  in  the  island,  found  it  politic  to  receive  the 
Teligion  of  the  country.  The  change  was  no  doubt  accele- 
rated by  propagandists  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  but 
if  there  had  been  great  zeal  or  great  success  in  their  endea- 
vours, some  record  of  it  would  have  been  preserved.  The 
missionaries  of  that  church  were  more  usefully  employed  in 
medicating  the  bitter  waters  at  their  spring.  They  sowed  the 
seed  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
-and  many  of  them  watered  it  with  their  blood.  Their  holy 
'efforts  were  assisted  by  political  events.  Charlemagne  and 
Gtho  the  Great  provided  for  the  introduction  of  their  religion 
wherever  they  extended  their  conquests.  They  built  abbeys, 
and  established  bishopricks,  well  knowing  that  by  no  other 
means  corfd  the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  civilization 
of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  their  states,  be  so  materially 
promoted.  By  this  policy,  by  the  steady  system  of  the  Popes, 
the  admirable  zeal  of  the  Benedictines,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  which  crowned  all,  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations  were  converted  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- ' 
quest ;  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  those  religions  which 
made  war  their  principle,  and  sanctifying  the  most  atrocious 
and  accursed  actions,  had  the  misery  of  mankind  for  their 
'end.  It  was  from  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  this  ten- 
•dency  that,  by  the  laws  of*  Wihtraed,  a  sacrifice  to  the  idols 
•was  to  be  punished  with  confiscation  of  property,  and  the 
pillory ;  and  by  the  laws  of  our  great  f  Alfred  with  death. 

*  Leges  Sazonum>  &c.  apud  Can-  t  Ibid.  t.  ir.  p.  245. 

clani.  t.  ir.  p.  233. 
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THE   AKGLO-SAXON  CHURCH -— ST.   DUNSTAN. 

The  church  government  established  in  this  island  by 
Augustine  and  his  fellow-labourers  was  that  episcopal  form 
which  had  prevailed  among  the  Britojms,  and  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  Apostles  in  uninterrupted  descent.  The  dio- 
ceses were  originally  of  the  same  extent  as  the  respective 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy ;  *  and  in  the  frequent  changes 
to  which  those  states  were  subject,  the  title  of  King  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  by  any  chief  who  had  a  cathedral  f  in 
his  dominions.  The  clergy  resided  with  the  Bishop,  and 
itinerated  through  the  diocese,  preaching  at  a  cross  X  in  the 
open  air.  There  was  no  public  provision  for  erecting 
churches  and  endowing  them ;  these  things  might  in  those 
ages  safely  be  left  to  individual  munificence  and  piety.  Ca- 
thedrals and  monasteries  were  built,  and  lands  settled  upon 
them,  by  royal  founders  and  benefactors :  and  their  estates 
were  augmented  by  private  grants,  often  given  as  an  atone- 
ment for  crimes,  but  unquestionably  far  more  often  from  (he 
pure  impulse  of  devotion.  Beside  these  endowments,  tithes, 
the  institution  of  which  was  regarded  not  as  merely  political 
and  temporary,  but  as  of  moral  and  perpetual  obligation, 
were  paid  by  those  who  became  Christians,  the  converts  tak- 
ing upon  themselves,  with  the  other  obligations  of  their  new 
religion,  this  payment,  which  was  universal  throughout 
Christendom.  The  full  predial  tithe  was  intended;  the 
smaller  ones  were  at  first  voluntaiy  oblations,  and  the  whole 
was  received  into  a  common  fund,  for  the  §  fourfold  purpose 
of  supporting  the  clergy,  repairing  the  church,  relieving  the 
poor,  and  entertaining  the  pilgrim  and  the  stranger.  The 
distribution  was  left  to  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants.     Such 

*  Wharto]i*s  Defence  of  Flunditie^         f  Hodoeporicon  S.  Willibaldi,  apud 
76.  Canlsium,  t  u.  p.  107. 

f  Dugdale't  Mbnasticon,  t.  i.  p.  97.  §  Kennett*8  Case  of  Trnpropriation, 
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was  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  British,  Church. 

Long  before  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united, 
a  perfect  union  of  their  churches  had  been  effected,  and  per- 
fect uniformity  established,  under  the  primacy  of  Canterbury, 
by  the  exertions  of  its  seventh  Archbishop,  Theodore,  a 
native,  like  St  Paul,  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  This  extraor- 
dinary man,  whose  name  ought  to  be  held  among  us  in 
grateful  and  respectful  remembrance,  was  app(Hnted  to  his 
high  station  by  Pojpe  Vitalian,  when,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  residing  as  a  lay-brother  in  a  monastery  at 
Rome.  He  was  chosen  because  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
France,  having  twice  been  employed  there,  and  givc^  proof 
of  his  singular  abilities ;  and  his  advanced  age  was  not  con- 
sidiered  to  be  an  objection,  because  his  undecayed  vigour,  and 
the  youthfulness  of  his  spirit,  seemed  to  promise  many  years 
of  activity  and  usefulness ;  an  expectation  which  was  well  ful- 
filled, for  Theodore  lived  to  be  fourscore  and  e^ht  He 
brought  with  him  what  was  then  a  large  and  truly  an  inva^ 
luable  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  books ;  the  works  of  Homer 
were  among  them.  He  founded  a  school  at  Canterbury,  the 
students  of  which  are  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  in  his  time  . 
as  well  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  in  their  mother  tongue;  ^ 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  the  art  of  Latin  versification  were 
taught  there.  The  fine  chanting,  which  before  had  been 
peculiar  to  Canterbury  ^,  was  by  him  introduced  into  all  our 
churches.  He  restricted  the  bishops  and  secular  clargy  to 
their  own  dioceses,  the  monks  to  their  own  monasteries ;  thus  • 
establishing  due  subordination  and  order,  and  forbidding  that 
practice  of  roving  which  led  to  the  neglect  of  discipline  and 
the  relaxation  of  morals.  He  prohibited  divorce  for  any  other 
cause  than  the  one  which  is  allowed  by  the  Gospel;  and  he 
procured  the  first  legblative  provision  for  the  clergy  in  these  ^ 
kingdoms,  in  the  form  of  a  kirk-scot,  or  tax  of  one  Saxon 
penny  upon  every  house  which  was  worth  thirty  pence  of 
yearly  rent.  The  payment  of  tithes  had  at  first  been  volun^ 
tary,  though  it  was  considered  as  a  religious  obligation- 
King  Ethelwolph,  the  father  of  Alfred^  subjected  the  whole 

*  Capgrave,  Acta  SS.  Jan.  t.  i.  597. 
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kingdom  to  it  by  a  legislative  act.  No  institution  wbs  ever 
more  admirably  adapted  to  its  end.  It  relieved  the  clergy 
from  the  distraction  of  temporal  concerns.  It  exempted  the 
tenth  part  of  all  property  from  the  ordinary  course  of  descent, 
s^  it  apart,  and  sanctified  it  for  the  support  of  a  body  of 
men,  who  were  not  a  distinct  tribe,  like  the  Levites,  but  were 
chosen  from  all  ranks  of  the  community  for  their  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications. 

Tlie  cathedral  was  at  first  the  only,  and  long  continued  to 
be  the  Mother  Church,  so  called  because  there  it  was  that 
believers  received  their  second  birth  in  baptism,  the  of 
baptism  and  burial  appertaining  to  the  Cathedral  alone.* 
The.  first  subordinate  houses  of  worship  were  Chapels,  or 
Oratories,  as  humble  as  the  means  of  the  founder,  erected  by 
the  itinerant  clergy,  in  situations  where  the  numbers  and  piety 
of  the  people,  and  their  dktance  from  the  Cathedral,  made  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  provided  with  a  place  for  as- 
sembling, in  a  climate  where  field-worship  could  not  be  per- 
formed during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Parochial 
churdiies  were  subsequently  founded  by  those  who  desired 
the  benefit  of  a  resident  Priest  for  their  vassals  and  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  the  limits  f  of  the  estate  became  those  of  the 
parish.  These  churches  were  at  first  r^arded  as  chapels  of 
ease  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  officiating  minister  as  being 
the  Bishop's  Curate,  was  appointed  by  him,  and  removable  at 
his  pleasure :  this  dependence  was  gradually  loosened,  till  at 
length  the  Priest  was  held  to  possess  a  legal  right  in  his 
benefice ;  and .  Theodore,  to  encourage  the  building  of 
churches,  vested  the  patronage  of  them  in  the  founder  and 
his  heirs.  The  tithes  of  the  parish  were  then  naturally  ap- 
propriated to  its  own  church.  A  certain  portion  of  glebe  was 
added,  enough  to  supply  the  incumbent  with  those  necessaries 
of  life. which  were  not  to  be  purchased  in  those  times,  and 
could  not  conveniently  be  received  from  his  parishioners  in 
kind,  but  not  enough  to  engage  him  jn  the  business  of  agri- 
culture ;  his  pursuits,  it  was  justly  deemed,  ought  to  be  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  his  time  more  worthily  employed  for  him- 

♦  Staveley*s  Hist,  of  Churches,   63.        f  Kennelt*s  Case  of  Impropriations, 
Wharton's  Defence  of  Pluralities^  55.  .  p.  6. 
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self  and  others.  Without  the  aliotm^it  of  a  house  and  glebe, 
no  church  could  be  legally  consecrated.  The  endowment  of 
a  full  tenth  was  liberal,  but  not  too  large ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  was  then  in  forest  and  waste  land,^  and  the  quan-* 
tity  of  produce  no  where  more  than  wa»  consumed  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  for  agriculture  was  no  where  pursued  in  the 
q>irit  of  trade.  The  parochial  Priest  kept  a  register  of  his 
poor  parishioners,  which  he  called  over  at  the  chun^  docft 
from  time  to  time,  and  distributed  relief  to  them  according 
to  his  means  and  their  individual  necessities.  But  in  that 
stage  of  society  the  poor  were  not  numerous,  except  after 
some  visitation  of  war,  in  which  the  minister  suffered  with  his 
flock;  while  vUlanage  and  domestic  slavery  existed,  pauperism, 
except  from  the  consequences  of  hostile  inroads,  must  have 
been  almost  unknown.  The  cost  of  hospitality  was  &r  greater 
than  that  of  relieving  the  poor.  The  manse,  like  the  mcmas^ 
tery,  was  placed  beside  the  highway,  or  on  the  edge  of  some 
wide  common,  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  pilgrim  and  the 
stranger.* 

The  ecclesiastical  government  was  modelled  in  many  re* 
speets  upon  the  established  forms  of  civil  policy;  and,  as 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  tithing-men  exercised  a  salu- 
tary superintendence  over  every  ten  frihorgz^  so  in  the 
CSiurch,  Deans,  who  were  called  Urban  or  Rural,  according 
as  their  jurisdiction  lay  in  the  city  or  country,  were  appointed 
to  superintend  a  certain  number  of  parishes.  At  first  they 
were  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  district,  subject  to  the 
Bishop's  approval:  the  Bishops  subsequently  assumed  the 
power  of  appointing  and  removing  them,  and  sometimes  de- 
lected to  them  an  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  which  case  they 
were  denominated  Chorepiscopi^  or  Rural  Bishops.  They 
held  monthly  Chapters,  corresponding  to  the  Courts-Baron, 
and  quarterly  ones,  which  were  more  fully  attended.  The 
clergy  of  the  deanery  were  bound  to  attend,  and  present  all 
irregularities  committed  in  their  respective  parishes,  as  also 
to  answer  any  complaints  which  might  be  brought  against 
themselves.  At  these  Chapters,  all  business  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  originally  transacted, 

*  Kenneths  Case  of  ImproprUtioiuiy  p*  1& 
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personal  suks  were  adjusted,  and  wholesome  discipline  en* 
forced,  by  snspending  the  offending  clergy  from  their  fiinc- 
tions,  the  laymen  from  the  sacraments.  But  as  society  became 
more  complicated,  and  the  hierarchy  more  ambitious,  these 
ancient  and  most  useful  courts  were  discountenanced,  and 
finally  disused.^ 

.  The  attainments  of  the  clergy,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  were  very  considerable.  King  Ina 
sent  for  Greek  masters  from  Athens;  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of 
Sherburn,  was  Tcrsed  in  Hebrew;  and  Charlemagne  was  ad* 
vised  by  Alcuin  to  send  students  from  Tours  to  improve 
themselves  at  York.  But  a  great  and  total  degeneracy  took 
place  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  for  two 
generations  after  the  union  of  its  kingdoms.  It  began  from 
natural  causes.  In  the  beginning  none  but  the  best  and 
finest  spirits  engaged  in  the  clerical  profession;  men  who 
were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  ad«> 
vancement, ...  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. But  the  way  of  life  which  they  had  thus  chosen  was 
taken  up  by  their  successors  for  very  different  motives. 
Mere  worldly  views  assuredly  operated  upon  a  great  propor* 
(ion  of  them ;  no  other  way  of  life  offered  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  power  to  the  ambitious,  of  security  to  the  prudent,  of  tran- 
quiltity  and  ease  to  the  easy-minded.  Moreover,  in  the 
beginning  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  were  in  full  action, 
because  the  clergy  were  labouring  to  establish  a  religion  es*- 
sentially  true;  after  they  had  succeeded,  the  gross  corruptions 
with  which  it  was  mingled  began  to  work. 

These  causes  of  deterioration  were  inevitable  in  the  order 
of  events ;  moreover  the  location  of  the  parochial  clergy  upoii 
their  cures  tended  to  the  dissolution  of  manners  and  decay 
of  learning;  they  were  thus  removed  from  superintendence, 
firotn  the  opportunities  of  learning  and  improvement,  and  in 
great  measure  from  professional  restraint.  But  the  Danes 
lM*ought  on  a  swifter  ruin.  Their  fury  fell  always  upon  the 
monasteries,  whither  they  were  attracted  by  the  certainty  of 
finding  large  booty,  and  little  or  no  resistance;  perhaps  also 
by  hatred  of  a  religion  so  strongly  opposed  in  all  things  to 

♦  KeiuieH*8  Parochial  Antiquities,  vol.  ii,  337— S64, 
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their  own  ferocious  faith  and  abominable  actions.  There 
they  found  not  only  the  church-plate,  and  the  abundant 
stores  of  the  community,  but  the  moveable  wealth  of  all  the 
surrounding  country,  brought  thither  in  vain  hope  of  miracu- 
lous protection.  The  annals  of  those  disastrous  times  record 
nothing  so  minutely  as  the  destruction  of  these  extensive 
edifices,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  unoffending  inhabitants. 
Scholars  and  teachers,  for  the  monasteries  were  then  the  only 
schools,  were  indiscriminately  massacred ;  books  which  were 
then  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  above  all  price,  were  consumed 
in  the  same  flames  with  the  building :  and  this  cause,  were 
there  no  other,  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  total  decay  of 
learning  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

When  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne,  there  was  not  a 
single  priest,  south  of  the  Thames,  who .  understood  Latin 
enough  to  construe  his  daily  prayers,  and  very  few  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  monastic  establishments  through* 
out  the  island  had  been  broken  up.  As  the  best  means  of 
restoring  them  he  sent  for  a  colony  of  Monks  from  France, 
and  th^ir  pupils  with  them,  who  were  training  for  the  same 
profession.  It  was  not,  however,  till  many  years  after  his 
death  that  monachism  again  began  to  flourish,  through  the 
growing  ascendency  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  Dunstan,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  least  ambi* 
guous  characters  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  spirit  of  that 
corrupt  church,  which  enrolled  him  among  her  Saints,  is 
manifested  no  less  in  the  course  of  his  undoubted  actions, 
than  in  the  falsehoods  wherewith  they  have  been  embellished 
and  set  forth ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  individual  in  English 
history  whose  life  more  clearly  illustrates  the  age  of  monastic 
imposture. 

Dunstan  was  born  near  Glastonbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder ;  one  of  his  uncles  was  Primate,  another 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  he  was  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family.  A  short  time  before  his  birth,  his  parents, 
Heorstan  and  Cynethryth,  were  at  church  on  the  festival  of 
the  Purification,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Can- 
dlemas, because  all  who  attended  it  carried  lighted  candles, 
with  which  they  walked  in  procession  after  the  service.     In 
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the  midst  of  mass,  the  lamps  and  tapers  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  church,  though  at  mid-day,  was  filled  with  a 
preternatural  darkness;  and  while  the  whole  congregation, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  wondered  what  this  might  portend,  a 
fire  descended  from  heaven,  and  kindled  the  taper  in  Cyne- 
thrytb's  hand,  thus  miraculously  foreshowing  how  great  a 
light  should  from  her  be  born  into  the  world.* 

To  this  church  Dunstan,  while  yet  a  child,  was  taken  by 
his  father,  to  pass  the  vigil  of  some  great  holyday  in  devo- 
tional exercises;  and  falling  asleep,  he  saw  in  a  vision  a 
venerable  old  man,  with  a  heavenly  countenance,  in  garments 
white  as  snow,  who,  telling  him  that  building  must  be  en- 
larged and  elevated,  led  him  over  it,  and  measuring  the 
ground  with  a  line,  impressed  upon  his  mind  ineffiiceably  the 
plan  and  dimensions  of  the  work  which  he  was  appointed  to 
accomplish.f  Glastonbury  was  a  spot  which  real  history 
might  even  then  have  sanctified  to  every  feeling  and  imagin- 
ative mind;  but  churches  and  monasteries  had  begun  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  promoting  a  gainful  superstition,  by  all 
the  arts  of  falsehood.  The  probable  and  undisputed  belief 
that  the  first  church  which  had  been  consecrated  in  Britain 
was  upon  this  site  was  not  sufficient;  already  it  was  esta- 
blished as  a  traditionary  truth,  that  the  edifice  had  not  been 
built  by  human  hands:]:,  but  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  found 
it  miraculously  placed  there  to  receive  him :  and  after  a  lapse 
of  nine  centuries,  the  church  itself,  though  composed  of  no 
firmer  materials  than  basket-work,  was  shown  as  still  existing. 
St.  Patrick  had  chosen  it  for  a  place  of  retirement,  and  had 
learnt,  from  a  writing  miraculously  discovered  there,  that 
whosoever  should  visit  the  near  Tor  in  honour  of  St  Michael, 
would  obtain  thirty  years'  indulgence;  in  confirmation  of 
which  his  left  arm  was  withered,  till  he  made  it  known  that 
our  Lord  had  chosen  that  eminence  for  a  place  where  men 
might  acceptably  invoke  the  Archangel.  §      St.  David  came 

•  Osbern.    Acta  SS.     Mai.    t  iv.  sures  the  reader  that  the  writing  in 

p.  3^0.  which  St.  Patrick   thought  fit  to  give 

f  Osbern,  ut  supra.  this  account  to  posterity,  is  approved 

I    Acta  SS.   Mai.  t.  iv.  p.  347.  not  only  by  ancient  and  modem  ca- 

§  Cressy,  b.  ii.  ch.  3    §4—9.    This  tholic  authors,  but  by  protestants  also, 

anthor^wben  he  repeats  the  story,  as-  p.  24. 
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to  Glastonbury  with  the  mtent  of  consecrating  its  chnrdi  to 
the  Holy  Virgin ;  but  our  Lord  appeared  to  hini  in  a  vision, 
and  told  him  the  ceremony  must  not  be  profaned  by  any 
man's  repeating  it,  for  he  himself  had  long  ago  performed  it 
to  the  honour  of  his  Blessed  Mother :  and  then  perforating 
the  Bishop's  hand  with  his  finger,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  vision,  left  him,  with  an  assurance  that  during  mass  cm 
the  ensuing  day  the  wound  should  be  closed  as  suddenly  as 
it  was  inflicted,  a  promise  which  did  not  fail  to  be  fulfilled.* 
The  monastery  had  been  founded  by  King  Ina,  whose  me- 
mory was  deservedly  honoured  in  Wessex.  A  stone  oratory 
had  been  added,  which  was  dedicated  to  Christ  and  St.  Peter; 
and  St.  David,  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  visitants, 
built  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin.  There  were  cemeteries  in  Ire- 
land which  were  believed  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  all  whose 
bodies  were  deposited  there ;  this  was  too  much  for  common 
English  credulity;  nevertheless  it  was  asserted  that  one  who 
was  buried  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Glastonbury  could  hardly 
be  condemned.  It  was  the  undoubted  burial-place  of  Ar- 
thur, the  hero  of  British  romance,  whose  monument  was 
respected  by  a  brave  enemy ;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  interred  in  some  unknown  spot, 
deep  under  the  hill,  where,  according  to  his  own  desire,  two 
vessels  filled  with  the  real  blood  of  our  Saviour  were  placed 
in  the  sepulchre  with  him :  in  the  fullness  of  time  these  pi«- 
cious  relics  would  be  discovered,  and  such  numerous  and 
splendid  miracles  would  then  be  wrought  by  them,  that  the 
whole  world  would  repair  thither  for  devotion.f 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  had  never  been  under  any 
uniform  discipline;  each  followed  its  own  rule,  independent 
of  all  others.  Glastonbury  at  this  time  was  mostly  filled 
with  monks  from  Ireland ;  it  was  favourite  ground  with  them 
for  St.  Patrick's  sake ;  and  as  they  had  no  large  endowments, 

*  Cressy,  b.  ii.  ch.  5.    §  2.    William  it  should  appear  of  so  great  antiquity, 

of  Malmsbury,  Antiq.  Glaston.  quoted,  and  which  is  more  considerably  digni- 

**  This  miracle,  says  F.  Serenus  Cressy,  fied*by  our  Lord's  mentioning  it,  and 

is  not  forgotten   nor  contemned  even  working  a  wonderful  miracle  during 

by  some  protestant  writers ;  though  in  the  celebration  of  it "  p.  26. 

repeating  it,   they  willingly  omit  the  f  Uaser.  Ecc.  Ant.  c.  2.  p.  9.  Brit, 

name  of  mass,  which  having  banished  p.  28.  Cressy,  b.  iii.  ch.  13.   §  2.  p.  S2. 
from  their  own  churches,  they  are  loath 


they  contributed  to  their  own  siqpport  by  educating  the  ehil- 
dren  of.  the  nobles.     Dunstan  was  one  of  their  pupik*    In 
such  a  school  local  associations  would  produce  and  foster  ar« 
dent  enthusiasm,  or  audacious  craft,  according  to  the  dispo- 
attion  of  the  individual*    A  feeble  body  and  a  commanding 
intdlect  predisposed  him  for  both  in  turn.     He  was  of  di* 
minutive  size  from  his  birth,  and  by  severe  application  to 
study  brought  on  a  disease,  in  whieh,  after  having  been  deli* 
rious  for  many  days,  he  was  thought  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.     But  feeling  at  night  a  sudden  excitement  as  if  health 
were  restored,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  ran  toward  the 
ehurch  to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery.     The  doors  were 
elosed,  but  he  found  a  ladder  left  there  by  workmen,  who  had 
been  repairing  the  roof;    by  this  he  ascended,  and  in  the 
morning  was  found  asleep  in  the  church,  unconscious  how  he 
had  come  there.     They  who  larded  the  history  of  his  life  with 
miracles,  assert  that  as  he  was  going  there  the  Devil  beset 
him  with  a  pack  of  fiendish  dogs,  and  was  driven  away  by 
his  strenuous  exertions;   and  that  Angels  had  borne  him 
down  where  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  descended 
without  supernatural  assistance.*    Divested  of  such  machinery, 
the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  in  an  access  of  delirium,  or  per- 
haps in  his  sleep,  he  had  got  into  the  church,  by  some  peril- 
ous mode  of  descent,  which  he  would  not  have  attempted  in 
bis  senses ;  he  himself  at  the  time  might  easily  belleiw  this 
to  be  miraculous,  and  from  thenceforth  he  was  regarded  as  a 
youth  from  whom  something  extraordinary  was  to  be  looked  for. 
As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  requisite  age,  he  entered 
into  minor  orders,  in  conformity  to  the  desire  of  his  parents, 
and  took  the  clerical  habit  in  the  monastery  wherein  he  had 
been  educated.     He  was  now  equally  remarkable  fpr  dilijgence 
in  his  studies,  for  his  various  accomplishments,  and  for  ma- 
nual dexterity ;  he  composed  music,  he  played  upon  the  harp, 
organ,  and  cymbals,  wrought  metals,  worked  as  an  artist  in 
Wax,  wood,  ivory,  silver,  and  gold,  and  excelled  in  design,  in 
painting,  and  in  calligraphy.     The  Archbishop,  his  uncle, 
introduced  him  to  the  palace,  where  he  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite with  King  Athelstan,  whom  he  delighted  by  his  skill  in 
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music,  and  Who  sometimes  employed  lum  in  hearing  and  ad- 
judging causes.  There  were,  however,  persons  who  aceused 
him  of  studying  the  historical  songs  and  magical  verses  of 
their  heathen  forefathers,  a  charge  almost  as  serious  aa  that 
of  heresy  in  succeeding  ages ;  and  an  instance  of  that-  art 
which  he  afterwards  practised  more  successfully  was  brought 
against  him  in  proof  of  the  accusation*  A  noble  woman, 
who  intended  to  embroider  some  rich  vestments  as  a  present 
for  the  church,  requested  Dunstan  to  trace  the  pattern  for 
her ;  he  hung  his  harp  upon  the  wall,  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, and  the  tune  and  words  of  a  well4s:uown  anthem 
were  heard  distinctly  to  proceed  from  it,  although  no  human 
hand  was  near.  The  matron  and  her  maidens  ran  out,  exclaim- 
ing that  Dunstan  was  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be ;  ventriloquism 
was  not  suspected,  and  as  his  life  was  not  yet  sudi  as  ini^t 
entitle  him  to  perform  miracles,  the  premature  trick  was 
ascribed  to  ma^c*  He  was  banished  from  the  court,  and 
men  who,  for  some  unexplained  cause  hated  him,  pursued 
and  overtook  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  trampled  upon 
him,  and  threw  him  into  a  marsh,  leaving  him  there,  as  they 
thought,  to  perish. 

Escaping,  however,  from  this  danger,  he  went  to  his  node 
Elphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  advised  him  to  become 
a  monk.  Dunstan  inclined  to  prefer  a  married  life;  the 
Prelate  upon  this  is  said  to  have  prayed  that  God  would 
please  to  con*ect  in  him  this  error,  and  the  young  man  being 
soon  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  disease,  took  upon  himself  the 
obligations  of  monachism,  under  the  influence  of  severe  pain 
and  the  fear  of  death.  He  now  returned  to  Glastonbury, 
and  there  built  for  himself  a  miserable  cell  against  the  wall 
of  the  monastery,  more  like  a  grave  than  the  habitation  of  a 
living  man.  It  was  five  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and 
not  above  four  in  height,  above  the  ground ;  but  the  ground 
was  excavated,  so  that  he  could  stand  upright  in  it,  though  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  lie  there  at  full  length.  The  door 
filled  up  one  side,  and  the  window  was  in  the  door.  This 
was  his  forge  and  workshop,  as  well  as  his  dwelling-place,  and 
this    was  the  scene  of  the  most  notorious  miracle  in   the 
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ttfonastic  history  of  England  ;  tor  here  it  was  that  the  Devil, 
v^  annoyed  him  sometimes  in  die  shape  of  a  bear,  some- 
times of  a  dog,  a  serpent,  or  a  fox,  came  one  night  in  a 
human  form  to  molest  him,  while  he  was  working  at  the 
forge ;  and  looking  in  at  the  window,  began  to  tempt  him  with 
wanton  eonversation.  Dnnstan,  who  had  not  at  first  recog- 
nised his  visitor,  bore  it  till  he  had  heated  his  tongs  sufficient* 
ly,  and  then  with  the  red-hot  instrument  seized  him  by  the 
nose**  So  he  is  said  to  have  declared  to  the  neighbours,  who 
eame  in  Ae  morning  to  ask  what  those  horrible  cries  had 
been  which  had  startled  them  from  their  sleep:  and  the 
miraculous  story  obtained  for  him  the  credit  which  he 
sought* 

A  widow  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  retired  to  a  cell 
adjoining  the  monastery,  was  advised  in  her  last  illness  by 
Dunstan  to  divest  herself  of  all  her  property  before  she 
died,  that  the  Prince  of  this  world  when  she  was  departing 
might  find  npon  her  nothing  of  his  own.  She  bestowed  the 
whole  upon  him;  the  personals  he  distributed  among  the 
poor,  and  settled  the  estates  upon  the  church  of  Glastonbury, 
transferring  to  it  also  his  own  ample  patrimony  which  had 
now  devolved  upon  him.  When  Edmund  succeeded  his 
brother  Athelstan,  Dunstan  was  recalled  to  court,  but  was 
i^^n  dismissed  to  his  convent,  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  dreaded  his  overweening  ambition,  or  disliked  his  views. 
The  King,  narrowly  escaping  from  death  in  a  stag-hunt,  in 
the  nKMnent  of  his  danger  and  deliverance,  repented  of  his 
eimduct  towards  him;  and  as  this  was  attended  by  an  imme- 
diate profiision  of  miracles,  made  him  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
where  he  then  introduced  the  Benedictine  rule,  being  the 
first  Abbot  of  that  order  in  England.  Edmund  also  confirm- 
ed and  enlarged  the  privil^es  which  former  kings,  from  the 
days  of  Cuthred  and  Ina,  had  conferred  upon  this  most  an- 
cient church,  making  the  town  of  Glastonbury  more  free  than 
other  places,  and  granting  to  its  Abbot  power  as  well  in 
causes  known  as  unknown,  in  small  and  in  great,  above  and 
under  the  earth,  on  dry  land  and  in  the  water,  in  woods  and 
in  plains,  and  inhibiting  under  God's  curse  any  one,  either 
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Bishop^  Duke^  Prince^  or  their  servants,  firom  entering  to  ex* 
ercise  authoritfr  there.  Tiaa  privilege  was  written  in  letters 
of  goldy  in  a  splendid  book  of  the  Gospels,  whidi  he  pre- 
sented to  the  chorch. 

After  Edmund's  death,  Donstan  retained  the  same  CftYour 
With  Edred  his  successor,  who  deposited  part  €i(  the  royal 
deeds  and  treasures  in  his  monastery,  and  would  have  made 
him  Bishop  of  Crediton.  Dunstan,  in  ofqposition  to  the 
King^s  wishes,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen-mother,  de- 
clined this  promotion,  and  recommended  another  person  to 
the  see.  The  motives  for  his  conduct  are  explained  by  a 
vision*  which  he  related  to  the  King  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew,  he  said,  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  night,  and  the  former  had  chastised  him 
with  a  ferule,  for  having  refiised  to  be  of  their  fellowship : 
they  warned  him  not  to  commit  that  sin  a  second  time,  nor 
to  refuse  the  primacy  when  it  should  be  offered  him ;  and  they 
told  him  that  he  must  one  day  travel  to  Rome.  He  had  re- 
solved upon  reforming,  or  rather  re-modelling,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  rank, 
his  connections,  his  influence  at  court,  his  great  and  versatile 
talents,  and  more  than  all,  it  must  be  added,  by  his  daring 
ambition,  which  scrupled  at  nothing  for  the  fortheranoe  of 
its  purpose. 

.  Dunstan  would  in  any  age  or  station  have  been  a  remark- 
able man,  but  no  times  could  have  suited  him  so  well  as  the 
dark  age  of  priestcraft  in  which  he  flourished.  In  the  decay 
and  dissolution  to  which  human  societies  and  institutions  are 
subject,  civilized  nations  become  barbarous,  and  barbarous 
ones  sink  into  so  savage  a  state  that  all  remembrance  of  their 
former  civilization  is  lost,  scarcely  a  wreck  remaining.  This 
utter  degradation  is  prevented  by  priestcraft  there  only  where 
the  prevalent  superstition  is  connected  with  learning  and  the 
arts.  Christianity,  in  the  days  of  Dunstan,  was  as  much  a 
system  of  priestcraft  as  that  which  at  this  day  prevails  in 
Hindostan  or  Tibet;  but  with  this  mighty  difference,  that 
whereas  ioquiry  can  only  show  the  priest  of  a  false  religion, 
how  every  thing  which  he  teaches  and  professes  to  believe  is 
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mere  imposture  or  delusion,  the  Christian  minister  even  in 
the  darkest  times  of  Pc^ry  might  ascertain  by  strict  investi* 
gation  that  the  history  of  his  religion  is  'true,  and  that  the 
divinity  of  its  precepts  is  proved  by  their  purity,  and  their 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  its  strength  and 
in  its  weakness.  Such  as  the  Romish  Church  then  was, 
however  defiled,  it  was  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  sole  con- 
servative principle  by  which  Europe  was  saved  from  the  low- 
est and  most  brutal  barbarism;  and  they  who  exerted  them- 
selves to  strengthen  its  power,  may  have  easily  believed  that 
they  were  cutting  meritoriously,  even  when  their  motives  were 
most  selfish,  and  the  means  to  which  they  resorted  most 
nefarious. 

The  strength  of  the  Church  depended  upon  its  unity,  and 
that  upon  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  To  establish  and  support 
that  supremacy  the  Popes  were  in  those  times  encouraging 
the  regular  in  opposition  to  the  secular  clergy ;  and  to  effect 
this  they  took  advantage  of  a  revolution  in  monachism  of 
which  St.  Benedict,  an  Italian  peasant,  had  been  unconscious- 
ly the  author.  Benedict  had  formed  a  rule  for  the  monks 
under  his  direction,  which,  because  it  was  milder  and  less  un- 
reasonable than  the  manner  of  life  prescribed  in  any  former 
institutions  of  the  kind,  prevailed  gradually  to  the  extinction  for 
a  while  of  all  others  in  the  western  Church.  His  monasteries 
were  at  first  independent  of  each  other ;  but  they  soon  found 
the  convenience  of  associating  for  the  better  defence  of  their 
privileges ;  and  this  was  favoured  by  provincial  Councils,  be- 
cause die  object  of  preserving  discipline  was  promoted  by  it, 
till  the  Benedictines  throughout  Christendom  became  at 
length  members  of  one  body,  under  one  General.  Wise 
Princes  encouraged  them  as  the  only  instructors  of  youth, 
and  the  best  promoters  of  civilization.  The  Popes  had  a 
further  object  in  view:  the  tendency  of  national  churches 
was  to  continue  independent  of  the  papal  power ;  but  the 
Regulars  belonged  to  their  Order,  not  to  their  country,  and 
owing  their  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the 
Popes,  they  for  their  own  sake  supported  the  Roman  see  in 
all  its  usurpations. 

Another  great  object  of  the  Popes  at  this  time  was  that  of 
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Qompelling  tbe  clergy  to  celibacy.  Nothing  in  ecclesiastical 
history  is  more  certain  than  that  no  such  obligation  was  im- 
posed during  the  three  first  centuries.  After  that  time  it 
was  gradually  introduced,  first  by  requiring  that  no  person 
should  marry  after  ordination,  then  by  insisting  that  married 
men,  when  they  were  ordained,  should  separate  from  their 
wives.  This  prohibition,  for  which  Scripture  afibrds  not  the 
slightest  pretext,  was  long  resisted,  and  was  held  by  the 
clergy  of  this  country  in  general  disregard  when  Dunstan  un- 
dertook the  task  of  reforming  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  It 
needed  reformation  in  many  respects :  the  clergy  were  grossly 
ignorant,  and  pap*took  the  coarse  dissolute  manners  of  their 
countrymen,  which  of  late  years  had  been  greatly  worsened 
by  communication  with  the  Danes.  Dunstan  was  supported 
in  his  intentions  by  Odo  the  Primate.  This  prelate,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  Dane,  had  been  a  warrior,  and  even  after  he 
was  made  a  Bishop^  fought  by  the  side  of  King  Athelstan. 
When  the  primacy  was  ofiered  him,  he  would  not  accept  it, 
till  he  had  professed  among  the  Benedictines ;  and  accordingly 
he  went  for  that  purpose  to  Fleury,  then  the  most  celetnrated 
seat  and  seminary  of  the  order,  whither  the  body  of  Bene- 
dict had  been  translated.  Such  Christianity  as  Odo's  had 
done  little  to  mitigate  the  stern  and  unfeeling  temper  which 
he  derived  from  his  Danish  blood :  the  interests  of  his  order 
took  place  with  him  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  he 
therefore  with  all  his  authority  assisted  Dunstan  in  the  enter- 
prise which  he  had  undertaken.  Their  object  was  to  make 
the  clergy  put  away  their  wives,  to  establish  the  Benedictine 
rule  in  all  the  monasteries,  expel  those  secular  priests  who 
according  to  the  old.  custom  resided  with  their  respective 
Bishops,  and  introduce  monks  in  their  stead.  They  proceed- 
ed in  this  with  the  favour  of  Edmund,  and  of  his  successor 
Edred,  who,  because  he  suffered  under  a  slow  and  wasting 
disease,  was  the  more  easily  governed  by  these  ambitious 
and  haughty  churchmen.  But  a  plan  which  went  directly 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  national  church,  called  forth 
a  strong  and  well-grounded  opposition,  and  their  opponents 
obtained  a  temporary  triumph  after  Edred's  early  death. 
Edwy  the  son  of  Edmund  succeeded  his  uncle  at  the  age  of 
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Bixteen.  He  was  married  to  ElgiVa,  so  prematurely  were 
marriages  contracted  in' those  times;  but  as  his  wife  was  re- 
lated to  him  in  what  the  Romish  Church  had  thought  proper 
in  its  crooked  policy  to  call  a  prohibited  degree,  the  followers 
6f  that  church  who  admired  the  conduct  of  Dunstan,  have 
represented  her  as  his  concubine.  Her  well-known  story  is 
one  of  the  most  deeply  tragic  tales  in  British  history.  On 
the  coronation-day,  the  young  King  after  dinner  rose  from 
table,  and  leaving  his  guests  over  their  cups,  went  into  an 
inner  apartment  to  his  wife  and  her  mother.  Such  an  act 
of  disrespect  to  his  nobles  might  have  been  excused  in  one 
so  young,  especially  when  through  the  contagion  of  Danish 
manners,  a  fashion  of  gross  excess  in  drinking  had  become 
so  general  that  it  prevailed  even  at  episcopal  tables.  It  gave 
offence,  however;  Odo  desired  that  some  persons  would  go 
and  bring  the  King  back  to  his  guests ;  and  Dunstan,  with  a 
Bishop  his  kinsman,  was  chosen  to  execute  this  rude  cofh- 
mission,  which  none  of  the  nobles,  displeased  as  they  were, 
and  heated  perhaps  with  drink,  were  willing  to  undertake. 
Instead  of  persuading  him  to  return  by  fatherly  advice, 
mildly  and  prudently  offered,  they  draggled  him  into  the  hall 
by  force.  Their  insolence  provoked  the  spirit  which  it  was 
intended  to  subdue.  Incensed  at  it,  and  by  the  language 
which  Dunstan  had  addressed  to  Elgiva,  Edwy  deprived  him 
of  his  honours,  confiscated  his  property,  and  banished  him ; 
and  it  is  said  that  unless  he  had  embarked  in  all  haste,  mes- 
sengers would  have  overtaken  him,  with  orders  to  put  out 
his  eyes. 

The  contemporary  author  of  Dunstan's  life,  an  eye-witness 
of  niany  of  his  actions  and  probably  an  instrument  in  them, 
has  related  that  on  this  occasion,  when  the  King's  officers 
were,  making  an  inventory  of  his  goods  at  Glastonbury,  the 
Devil  was  heard  laughing  and  rejoicing,  arid  that  the  Saint* 
knowing  his  voice,  told  him  not  to  exult  too  much,  for  upon 
a  change  of  affairs  he  would  be  as  much  cast  doWn.  If 
Dunstan  threatened  vengeance  at  his  departure,  it  was  in 
the  spirit  of  a  conspirator,  not  of  a  prophet.  While  he  re- 
tired to  Flanders,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  monastery  of 
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St.  Peter's  at  Ghent,  the  party  which  he  left  in  England 
attacked  the  young  King,  first  with  spiritual  arms,  never 
more  flagitiously  employed,  then  with  open  rebellion.  The 
Primate  Odo  pronounced  against  him  sentence  of  divorce, 
sent  armed  men  into  the  palace  to  seize  Elgiva,  branded  her 
fece  with  a  red-hot  iron  for  the  double  purpose  of  destroying 
her  beauty,  and  marking  her  for  infamy,  and  banished  her 
to  Ireland.  The  ministers  in  this  execrable  act  were  less 
inhuman  than  their  employers ;  they  performed  their  orders 
so  imperfectly,  that  when  the  wounds  healed  no  deformity 
remained,  and  Elgiva  escaping  from  banishment,  returned  to 
England  to  rejoin  her  husband.  She  was  overtaken  at  Glou- 
cester by  Odo's  people,  and  hamstrung  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  second  escape:  the  monsters  who  perpetrated 
this  accursed  deed  are  called  the  servants  of  God  by  the 
monkish  biographer,  and  the  crime  itself  has  been  recorded 
as  a  meritorious  action.  The  beautiful  Elgiva's  sufferings 
were  soon  terminated  by  death ;  and  Edwy  was  prevented 
from  taking  vengeance  by  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians,  who  under  Odo's  sanction  set  up  his  brother 
Edgar,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  as  King.  Dunstan  was  then  re- 
called, and  whatever  share  he  may  have  had  in  the  previous 
measures,  it  is  certain  that  he  now  contracted  the  guilt  of  a 
full  participation  in  them. 

His  return  was  like  a  triumph.  The  first  promotion  which 
he  obtained  was  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  the  craft  of  the 
monastic  party  was  strikingly  exhibited  at  his  consecration. 
When  Odo  performed  the  ceremony  he  consecrated  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  instead  of  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
One  of  the  by-stariders,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  reproved 
the  Primate  for  this,  saying,  that  it  was  against  the  canons  to 
have  two  Archbishops  for  the  same  see  at  one  time ;  and  that 
he  had  no  authority  thus  to  elect  his  own  successor.  But 
Odo  audaciously  replied,  that  what  he  had  done  was  not  his 
own  act;  he  had  spoken  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost*,  Dunstan  being  destined  to  succeed  him  in 
the  primacy  as  the  most  redoubted  champion  against  the 
Prince  of  this  world.     There  seemed  sufficient  likelihood  that 
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this  impudent  prediction  would  bring  about  its  fulfilment, 
the  obvious  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Edwy,  after 
struggling  three  years  against  the  competitor,  whom  these 
ambitious  churchmen  had  set  up,  was  removed  from  the  con- 
test by  a  violent  death.  Nor  was  it  enough  for  his  flagitious 
enemiea  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  wife,  driven  him  from 
his  throne,  and  brought  both  these  illustrious  victims  to  an 
untimely  and  miserable  end;  still  farther  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  this  most  injured  prince,  they  aiSrmed  that  Dun- 
stan  had  seen  a  host  of  Devils  rejoicing  over  his  soul  as  their 
allotted  prey,  and  that  the  saint,  by  his  intercession,  had 
rescued  him  from  that  everlasting  damnation  to  which  he 
must  otherwise  have  been  condemned.* 

The  dominant  faction  expected  now  to  accomplish  all  their 
measures;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ascendency  which  they  poch 
sessed  over  the  king,  Dunstan  was  made  Bishop  of  Loudon, 
and  permitted  to  hold  the  see  of  Worcester  at  the  same  time. 
But  upon  Odo's  death  the  secular  clergy  exerted  themselves 
to  oppose  the  farther  advancement  of  this  intolerant  monk ; 
and  Elfin  of  Winchester  was  by  their  means  promoted  to  the 
primacy.  They  are  accused  of  having  effected  this  by  bribes. 
Elfin  had  but  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  promotion.  On  his 
way  to  Rome,  there  to  receive  his  pall,  he  was  lost  in  the 
snow  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Alps  at  a  dangerous  season ; 
and  the  monks  in  their  usual  spirit  represented  this  fate  as 
a  judgement  upon  himf,  for  having  intruded  into  a  see  which 
it  had  been  revealed  that  Dunstan  should  succeed  to.  The 
seculars  were  still  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  promotion 
of  their  dreaded  enemy,  and  Byrthelm,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, was  appointed  to  the  vacant  diocese.  But  they 
could  not  support  him  there.  Complaints  were  raised 
against  him  that  he  was  remiss  in  the  correction  of  offences; 
a  phrase,  whereby  is  meant,  that  he  did  not  compel  the 
clergy  to  put  away  their  wives.  Upon  this  charge,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  former  see  with  some  disgrace,  and  Dunstan 

•  Osbem,  369.  amore  ccslestium  Jrigtdsset  in  corde,  per 
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was  then  elevated  to  the  authority  which  he  had  so  long  de- 
sired over  the  English  church.  He  went  to  Rome  according 
to  the  then  prevailing  custom,  and  received  his  pall  from  the 
liands  of  Pope  John  XII. 

The  new  Archbishop  was  not  sparing  of  miracles  to  over<^ 
awe  the  people,  and  prepare  them  for  submitting  to  his  mea- 
sures with  devout  obedience.  While  he  was  performing  his 
first  mass,  a  dove  alighted  upon  him,  and  remained  during 
the  whole  ceremony ;  in  those  days  the  impbus  assertion  was 
safely  made,  that  this  was  the  same  dove  which  had  appeared 
when  our  Saviour  was  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan.*  He 
said  of  himself  that,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  his  ^rit 
was  always  intent  upon  spiritual  things.  He  affirmed  also, 
that  he  saw  in  a  dream  his  own  mother  sdemnlyf  espoused 
to  the  King  of  Heaven,  that  all  the  choirs  of  Heaven  joined 
in  hymns  of  joy,  and  that  an  angel  had  taught  him  an  anthem 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  he  made  one  of  his  clerks  write  down 
this  anthem,  and  had  it  performed  in  his  Church,  as  a  divine 
composition.  The  dream  was  said  to  be  symbolical,  and  the 
mother  of  Dunstan  to  typify  the  church  as  by  him  reformecL 
So  long  as  Edgar  lived,  such  easy  frauds  were  sufficient  for 
their  purpose.  That  King  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
monastic  party ;  they  engaged  to  defend  him  from  the  Devil 
and  his  angels,  and  he  bound  himself  to  protect  them  against 
their  earthly  opponents.  On  his  part  the  contract  was  faith- 
fully performed ;  the  clergy  were  driven  out,  and  the  Bene- 
dictines established  every  where  in  their  stead. 

But  upon  Edgar's  death,  a  vigorous  resistance  was 
made.  The  widowed  Queen  took  part  with  the  clergy; 
they  were  restored  by  violence  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  like  manner  again  ejected  by  Dunstan,  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  young  King  Edward.  But 
the  wily  and  unscrupulous  Primate  perceived  that  force 
alone  was  not  to  be  relied  on :  a  synod  therefore  was  con- 
vened at  Winchester ;  and  when  the  advocates  of  the  Secuhur 
Clergy  appealed  to  the  King,  and  entreated  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  rightful  possessions,  a  voice  pro- 

*  Osbern,  »70.  f  Acta  SS.  Mai.  t,  iv.  p.  3S6. 
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ceeded  fircw  a  crucifix*  against  the  wall,  saying^  ^<Let  it  not 
be  I  let  it  not  be  !  yon  have  done  well,  and  wonid  do  ill  to 
change  it"  The  Saint's  antagonists  were  not  so  ignorant  of 
the  miraculous  craft  as  to  be  put  to  silence  by  a  defeat  thus 
brought  about*  A  second  council  was  assembled,  without 
effiscting  any  thing.  Dunstan  took  care  that  the  thirds 
which  waa  held  at  Calne,  should  prove  decisive.  The  no- 
bles, as  well  as  the  heads  of  both  parties,  attended.  The 
King  was  k^  away  because  of  his  youth,  though  he  had 
been  present  at  the  former  meetings.  Beomelm,  a  Scotch 
Bisiiop,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  clergy  with  great  ability; 
alleging  Scripture  in  their  behalf,  and  custom ;  and  arguing 
upon  the  morality  and  reason  of  the  case,  against  the  celi- 
bacy to  which^  by  these  new  laws,  they  were  to  be  compelled. 
His  speech  produced  a  great  eflTect,  and  Dunstan  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  it;  he  had  laid  aside,  says  his  biographer, 
all  means,  excepting  prayer.  ^^You  endeavour,"  said  he^ 
^^  to  overcome  me,  who  am  now  growing  old,  and  disposed 
to  silence  rather  than  contention.  I  confess  that  I  am  un^ 
willing  to  be  overcome;  and  I  conunit  the  cause  of  his 
dhurdbi  to  Christ  himself,  as  judge!"  No  sooner  had 
these  words  been  spoken  than  the  beams  and  rafters  gave 
way :  that  part  of  the  floor  upon  which  the  clergy  and  their 
friends  were  arranged  fell  with  them,  many  being  killed 
in  the  £dl,  and  others  grievously  hurt;  but  the  part  where 
Dunstan  and  his  party  had  taken  their  seats,  remained 
firm.-]- 

The  arch  miracle*monger  lived  ten  years  to  enjoy  his  vic- 
tory and  carry  into  effect  his  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Church*  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  life;  for  during  those 
juggling  ages,  when  the  chief  performers  in  the  Romish 
church  were  no  longer  able  or  willing  to  act  wonders  for 
themselves,  ready  instruments  were  always  at  hand  ta  carry 
on  the  system  of  deceit  to  the  last.  When  his  death  was  ap« 
preaching,  a  Priest,  who,  on  the  eve  of  Ascension-day,  had 
been  keeping  vigils  in  the  church,  declared  he  had  seen 
Dunstan  seated  on  his  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  di<^ting 
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laws  tD  the  dergy ;  when,  behold,  a  multitude  of  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  entered  at  all  the  doors,  attired  in  glittering 
white  garments,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold.  And  here^ 
«Lys  a  Benedictine  *  historian,  the  greatness  of  his  sanctity 
must  be  observed ;  they  were  not  any  Angds  who  came  to 
.^cort  him,  but  those  only  of  the  highest  orders  in  the 
jiierarchy  of  heayen,  even  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  them- 
selves. They  arranged  themselves  in  order  before  the  Saint, 
and  addressed  him,  saying,  ^^  Hail,  our  Dunstan !  if  thou  art 
ready,  come,  and  enter  into  our  fellowship !"  But  the^aint 
made  answer,  ^<  Holy  spirits,  ye  know  that  upon  this  day 
Christ  ascended  into  heaven:  it  is  my  duty  to  refresh  the 
people  of  God  both  with  words  and  with  the  sacrament  at  this 
time ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  come  to-day."  In  condescensifm 
to  his  wishes,  a  farther  respite  than  he  required  was  granted, 
and  they  promised  to  return  for  him  on  the  Saturday. 

Accordingly^  on  Ascension-day,  St,  Dunstan  officiated  for 
the  last  time ;  he  preached  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion  as 
he  had  never  preached  before,  such  was  the  fervour  with 
which  the  prospect  of  his  near  glorification  inspired  him ;  and 
when  he  gave  the  people  his  blessing,  his  countenance  b^ 
came  li]^e  that  of  an  angel,  and  was  suffiised  with  a  splendour, 
wherein  it  was  apparent  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to 
make  its  presence  visible.  He  then  eidiorted  them  to  re- 
member him  and  his  exhortations,  for  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture was  at  hand,  and  he  must  no  longer  abide  among 
them.  At  this,  such  lamentations  were  set  up  as  if  the  world 
were  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  judgement  had  b^un;  and  the 
priest,  who  hitherto  had  doubted  whether  what  he  had  beheld 
during  the  night  were  a  vision,  or  an  actual  appearance, 
knew  now  that  it  was  real,  and  with  tears  and  groans  related 
before  the  congregation  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  Saint,  after  taking  his  last  meal,  re-entered  the  church, 
and  fiited  upon  the  spot  for  his  grave.  He  then  went  to  his 
bed ;  and  as  he  lay  there,  surrounded  by  his  monks,  he  and 
the  bed  whereon  he  was  lying,  were  thrice,  by  some  unseen 
power,  elevated  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  gentlyf 
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lowered  again,  vihile  the  attendants,  as  if  terrified  at  die  pro- 
digy, and  bdieving  that  their  Saint,  like  Elijah,  was  to  be 
translated  in  the  body,  started  from  the  bednside,  and  dung 
to  the  walls  and  door-posts.  Saturday  came,  and  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  according  to  their  jHromise^  de- 
scended to  escort  him:  they  were  not,  indeedf  yisible  to 
others,  but  he  saw  them,  and  as  the  monks  knew  this,  the 
people  believed  it.  "  See,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
**how  he  hath  been  honoured  whom  God  thought  worthy 
of  honour  I  see  in  what  manner  he  hath  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord,  who  was  found  faithful  over  the  talents 
of  doctrine  committed  to  his  charge!"  The  multitude, 
as  they  attended  his  funeral,  beat  themselves  with  open  hands, 
and  lacerated  their  faces,  a  ceremony  of  heathen  mourning 
which  had  not  yet  been  abrogated;  and  the  Saint  was  de- 
posited in  the  cathedral  over  which  he  had  presided,  there 
to  work  miracles,  and  attract  pilgrims  and  devotees  to  his 
shrine* 

The  life  of  Dunstan  is  thus  given  at  length,  because  a 
more  complete  exemplar  of  the  monkish  character,  in  its 
worst  form,  could  not  be  found :  because  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  miraculous  biography  in  which  the  machinery  is  so 
apparent ;  and  because  it  rests  upon  such  testimony,  that  the 
Romanists  can  neither  by  any  subtlety  rid  themselves  of  the 
facts,  nor  escape  from  the  inevitable  inference.  The  most 
atrocious  parts  are  matter  of  authentic  history;  others, 
which,  though  less  notorious,  authenticate  themselves  by 
their  consistency,  are  related  by  a  contemporary  monk,  who 
declares  that  he  had  witnessed  much  of  what  he  records,  and 
heard  the  rest  from  the  disciples  of  the  Saint.  The  miracles 
at  his  death  are  not  found  in  this  author,  because  the  manu- 
script from  which  his  work  was  printed  was  imperfect,  and 
broke  off  at  that  point ;  they  are  found  in  a  writer  of  the  next 
century,  who  was  Precentor  of  the  church  at  Canterbury, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Lanfranc,  the 
first  Norman  Archbishop.  Whether,  therefore,  those  mi- 
racles were  actually  performed  by  the  monks,  or  only  averred 
by  them  as  having  been  wrought,  either  in  their  own  sight, 
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or  in  tbat  of  their  predecessors,  there  is  the  same  fraudulent 
purpose,  the  same  audacity  of  imposture;  and  they  remain 
irrefiragable  proofi  of  that  system  of  deceit  which  the  Romish 
Church  carried  on  every  where  till  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  still  pursues  wherever  it  retains  its  temporal  power 
or  its  influence.  * 

*  This  account  of  St.  Dunstan*s  life,  or  Letters'to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  com- 

with  the  Yiew  here  taken  of  his  character,  prising  Essays  on  the  Romish  Religion, 

is  farther  elucidated  and  authenticated  and  vindicating  the  Book  of  the  Church, 

in  the  Vindiciae  Ecclesie  Anglicanie,  pp.  241 — 267. 
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CORRUFTIOK  OF  MANNERS  AMONG  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS.— FOBXIQK 
CLERGY  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  —  PROGRESS 
OP   THE   PAPAL   USURPATIONS. 

If  Dunstan  had  been  succeeded  by  men  of  similar  talents 
and  temper,  and  England  had  remained  undisturbed  by 
invasions,  the  priesthood  might  have  obtained  as  complete 
an  ascendency  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  or  in  Tibet,  founded 
upon  deceit,  and  upheld  by  uncommunicated  knowledge, 
and  unrelenting  severity.  There  might  have  been  some 
immediate  good  in  the  triumph  of  cunning  over  force,  in- 
asmuch as  such  a  system  would  have  tamed  the  barbarians 
whom  it  subdued;  but  it  would  have  rendered  them  as 
unprogressive  as  the  Chinese,  and  at  a  lower  stage  in  civil- 
ization. Time  was  not  allowed  for  this.  The  Danes  renewed 
their  ravages :  the  monasteries  underwent  a  second  spoli- 
ation: Dunstan's  immediate  successor  at  Canterbury  was 
put  to  death  by  these  barbarous  invaders ;  the  learning  which 
he  had  revived  was  extinguished,  and  the  yoke  of  his  eccle- 
siastical discipline  was  thrown  off. 

The  Danes,  during  their  short  dominion,  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  conversion  of  their 
native  land  was  completed  in  consequence.  This  good  arose 
from  a  conquest  which,  in  other  respects,  degraded  the 
English  nation.  Indeed,  they  had  shewn  an  unhappy  readi- 
ness at  receiving  any  imported  vices.  From  the  Saxons 
who  frequented  England  during  times  of  peace,  they  are 
said  to  have  learnt  manners  more  ferocious  than  their  own ; 
habits  of  dissolute  effeminacy  from  the  Flemings ;  and  now, 
from  the  Danes,  excessive  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  Such 
was  the  general  depravity,  that  the  Norman  conquest,  if 
considered  in  its  immediate  evils,  may  appear  as  much  a 
dispensation  of  divine  justice  upon  an  abandoned  people, 
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as  it  proved  to  be  of  mercy  in  its  results.     Even  the  forms 
of  Christianity  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  through  the 
criminal  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  vrho  could  scarcely  stammer 
out  a  service  which  they  did  not  understand :  one  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning.     Dunstan  would  have   established  an 
order  of  things  in  which  the  monks,  by  directing  the  con- 
sciences of  the  great,  should  have  possessed  and  exercised 
the  real  power;  a  state  not  less  pernicious  had  ensued^  in 
which  the  clergy  became  the  abject  menials  of  the  chie&, 
and  were  consequently  held  in  contempt.     Such  was  their 
degradation,  and  such  the  irreverence  with  which  the  half- 
converted  barbarians  conformed  to  the  religious  usages  of 
the  age,  that  the  nobles,  instead  of  attending  at  church, 
would  have  matins   and  mass  performed  in  the  chambers 
where  they  were  in  bed  with  their  wives  or  concubines.    The 
condition  of  the  country  accorded  in  other  respects  with  this 
sample  of  its  manners.     A  horrid   tyranny  was   exercised 
over  the  peasants ;  the  Lords,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  their 
own  prodigal  excesses,    seized  their  goods,  and  sold  their 
persons  to  foreign  slave-dealers.     Girls  were  kidnapped  for 
this  abominable  traflSc ;  and  it  was  common  for  these  petty 
tyrants  to  sell  their  female  vassals  for  prostitution  at  home^ 
or  to  foreign  traders,  even  though  they  were  pregnant  by 
themselves.     When  such  actions  were  so  frequent  as  to  be- 
come a  national  reproach,  no  heavier  afflictions  could  fall 
upon  the  nation  than  its  offences  deserved. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  obtained  easy  pos- 
session of  the  crown.  The  nobles,  for  the  sake  of  present 
safety  or  advantage,  submitted  to  a  foreign  Prince,  whom, 
had  there  been  a  head  to  unite  them,  they  might  have  suc- 
cessfully opposed;  engaging  afterwards,  as  the  yoke  galled 
them,  in  partial  insurrections,  they  were  destroyed  piecemeal, 
and  their  domains  transferred  to  the  Norman  Chiefs.  The 
Clergy  opposed  him  with  a  more  determined  spirit  of  resist- 
ance; and  the  Conqueror  found  their  enmity  so  inveterate, 
that  he  made  an  ordinance  for  excluding  the  native  monks 
and  priests  from  all  dignities  in  the  Church.  So  strictly  was 
it  observed,  and  so  extensive  was  the  compulsory  transfer  of 
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property  which  ensued  upon  the  conquest^  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  generation,  among  all  the  Bishops^  Abhots,  and. 
£arls  of  the  realm^  not  one  was  to  be  found  of  English  birth» 
To  accelerate  this  object  William  deprived  many  prelates  of 
their  aee%  and  appointed  foreigners  in  their  stead*  Some 
jSed  into  Scotland,  deeming  their  persons  in  danger;  and 
matter  of  accusation  was  easily  found  against  others,  in  the 
part  which  they  bad  taken,  or  in  the  relaxed  morals  which 
bad  infected  all  ranks  during  the  late  distempered  times. 
Stigand  the  Primate  was  one  of  those  who  were  thus  deposed  $ 
the  real  cause  of  his  removal  was  that  he  had  refused  ta 
crown  the  Conqueror^  and  had  taken  an  honourable  part  in 
exciting  the  men  of  Kent  to  demand  and  obtain  a  confirm* 
alson  of  their  customs.  Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
Caen,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  the  person  whom  William 
selected  to  succeed  him.  A  man  more  eminent  for  talenta 
and  learning  coidd  not  have  been  found;  but  being  either 
imwilling  to  remove  to  a  turbulent  country,  or  apprehensive 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  contend  with  a  prince  who 
was  r^olute  in  his  purposes  as  well  as  politic,  he  pleaded 
his  ignorance*  of  the  language  and  of  the  barbarous  people 
as  a  reason  for  wishing  to  decline  the  promotion.  Yielding, 
however,,  to  the  king's  wishes,  he  at  length  accepted  it;-  and 
one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  give  the  farther  sanction  of 
the  Oiurch  to  the  new  government,  by  imposing,  at  a  council 
held  under  hjs  directions,  certain  penances  upon  those  who 
had  killed  or  wounded  any  of  William's  men  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings;  the  archers  were  enjoined  to  fost  three  Lents,^ 
because  as  none  could  tell  what  execution  had  been  done 
by  his  anrows,  it  behaved  all  to  consider  themselves  guilty ; 
but  a  commutation  was  permitted  in  money,  or  by  building 
or  r^airing  churches* 

In  further  condescension  to  William's  system,  he  proceeded 
to  deprive  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  for  insuflBciency  in 
learning,  and  for  his  ignorance  of  the  French  tongue ;  for 
even  this,  in  the  insolence  of  iniquitous  power,  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  cause.  Wulstan  was  a  man  who  had  escaped  the 
ooQtagion  of  those  dissolute  times.     His  habits  were  simple^ 

*  Milo  Crispinus.   Acta  Sanctorum,  Mali,  t,  vi.  839. 
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his  life  eacemplary^  his  character  decided;  and  on  this  uigent 
occasion  he  was  not  wanting  to  himself.    The  sjnod  b^re 
which  he  was  summoned  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Lanfranc  there  called  upon  him  to  deliver  up  his  pastoral 
8ta£     Upon  this  the  old  man  rose^  and  holding  the  crosier 
firmly  in  his  hand  replied,  ^^  I  know,  my  Lord  Archlnshop, 
that  of  a  truth  I  am  not  worthy  of  this  dignity,  nor  sufficient 
for  its  duties.     I  knew  it  when  the  clergy  elected,  wh«i  the 
Prelates  compelled,  when  my  master  summoned  me  to  the 
office.    He,  by  audiority  of  the  apostolic  see,  laid  this  bur- 
then upon  my  shoulders,  and  with  this  staff  ordered  me  to  be 
invested  with  the  episcopal  degree.    You  now  require  from 
me  the  pastoral  staif  which  you  did  not  deliver,  and. take 
from  me  the  office  which  you  did  not  confer:    and  I,  who  am 
not  ignorant  of  my  own  insufficiency,  obeying  the  decree  of 
this  holy  Sjoiod,  resign  them,  not  to  you,  but  to  him  by 
whose  authority  I  received  them ! ''     So  saying,  he  advanced 
to  the  tomb  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  dead :  ^^  Master,"  said  he,  *^  thou  knowest  how 
unwillingly  I  took  upon  m3rself  this  charge,  forced  to  it  by 
thee !  for  although  neither  the  choice  of  the  brethren,  nor 
the  desire  of  the  people,  nor  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  nor 
the  &vour  of  the  nobles,  was  wanting;  thy  pleasure  predomi^ 
nated  more  than  all,  and  especially  compelled  me.     Behold 
a  new  King,  a  new  law,  a  new  Primate !    they  decree  new 
rights,  and  promulgate  new  statutes.     Thee  they  accuse  of 
error  in  having  so  commanded ;  me  of  presumption  in  having 
obqred.     Then  indeed  thou  wert  liable  to  error,  bdng  mor- 
tal; but  now,  being  with  God,  thou  canst  not  err!     Not 
therefore  to  these,  who  require  what  they  did  not  give,  and 
idio,  as  men,  may  deceive  and  be  deceived,  but  to  thee  who 
hast  given,  and  who  art  beyond  the  reach  of  error  or  igno- 
rance, I  render  up  my  staff!   to  thee  I  resign  the  care  of 
those  whom  thou  hast  committed  to  my  charge  ! "     With  that 
he  laid  his  crosier  upon  the  tomb,  and  took  his  seat  as  a 
simple  monk  among  the  monks. 

The  solemnity  of  such  an  appeal,  from  a  venerable  old 
inan,  might  well  induce  the  Synod  to  desist  from  its  injurious 
purpose :  but  it  is  affirmed,  that  where  he  deposited  the  crosier 
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there  it  remflined,  fast*  imbedded  in  the  stone^  and  that  in 
d^srence  to  this  miraculous  manifestation)  he  was  permitted 
to  retain  his  see.  If  the  miracle  were  reported  at  the  time^ 
it  was  probably  used  by  Lanfranc  as  a  means  for  inducing 
William. to  let  the  proceedings  cease,  and  saving  him  from  the 
appearance  of  being  foiled  in  his  intent.  Like  most  churchr 
men  of  those  ages,  Lanfranc,  though  a  great,  and  in  many 
respects  a  meritorious  man,  was  not  scrupulous  in  the  use  of 
sudx  arts.  There  were  other  things  wherein  be  conformed  to 
the  spirit  of  his  church  in  the  worst  parts  of  that  audacious 
system  which  was  about  his  time  matured.  He  promoted  its 
&vounte  object  of  imposing  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  by 
procuring  a  decree  that  no  priest  should  take  a  wife^  nor  any 
married  man  be  ordained;  more  than  this  could  not  then  be 
effected,  and  the  married  clergy  were  still  numerous  and 
powerful  enough  to  avert  the  separation  which  the  Pope  would 
&in  have  enforced.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advocate  for  tran- 
substantiation,  which  prodigious  dogma  had  hardly  been 
lizard  of  in  this  island  before  his  time. 

Under  a  weak  prince  Lanfranc  might  have  borne  a  distin- 
guished part,  in  furthering  the  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
see;  he  had  to  deal  with  one  who  was  able  and  resolute^  as 
well  as  violent)  and  their  knowledge  of  each  other  served  as 
a  salutary  restraint  upon  both.  With  the  view  of  strength- 
ening an  invalid  title  to  the  succession,  William  had  solicited 
the  Pope's  approbation  of  his  claim,  and  had  displayed  a 
consecrated  banner  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  But  when 
Gregory  VII.  (the  memorable  Hildebrand)  afterwards  re- 
quired in  return  that  he  should  do  fealty  for  the  crown  of 
England,  and  take  better  care  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
which  his  predecessors  were  wont  to  send  to  Rome,  he  pro- 
mised to  remit  the  arrears,  but  refused  the  fealty,  because  he 
had  never  engaged  to  perform  it,  nor  had  it  ever  been  done 
by  the  Kings  of  England  before  him.  Amid  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  that  beset  his  throne,  William  would  not 
abate  one  jot  of  his  rights  in  deference  even  to  the  imperious 
Hildebrand.  He  forbade  the  clergy  to  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom, or  to  acknowledge  a  Pope,  or  to  excommnnicate  a  noble 

*  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  t.  ii.  247. 
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inthout  his  permiasion,  or  to  publish  any  letters  from  Bame 
till  he  should  have  approved  them.  He  separated  the  eecle- 
siastical  from  the  civil  courts,  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  conjoined.  And  he  deprived  the  clergy  of  many  of 
their  lancb,  and  subjected  the  rest  to  military  service. 

These  measures^  some  of  which  were  in  themselves  inju* 
rious,  and  all  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
papacy,  could  not  easily  be  brooked  by  the  Primate ;  and  at 
one  time  Lanfranc  felt  so  severely  llie  difficulties  wherewith 
he  had  to  contend,  that  he  entreated  the  Pope  to  release  him 
from  a  situation  which  made  his  life  a  burthen.  By  yielding, 
however,  sometimes  where  resistance  would  have  been  vain^ 
he  was  enabled  at  others  to  defied  the  rights  of  the  clergy^ 
and  of  the  people;  and  when  William^s  half  brother  Oda 
usurped  and  annexed  to  his  own  possessions  five  and  twen^ 
manors  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc 
appealed  to  the  laws,  and  after  a  public  trial,  on  Pinnendon- 
Heath,  recovered  them  to  the  great  joy  and  ^  benefit  of  the 
t^iants,  who  thus  continued  under  the  easiest  and  most  liberal 
of  all  tenures.  William  had  that  high  respect  fer  his  integ- 
rity, that  when  he  went  beyond  sea  he  left  him  sole  Justiciary 
of  the  kingdom.  The  favour  which  he  possessed  had  not 
been  acquired  by  servile  acquiescence  to  the  King's  will,  nor 
any  other  unworthy  means.  One  day  when  a  minstrel  ex- 
claimed, as  WiUiam  sate  at  table  in  his  court  in  a  dress  re* 
splendent  with  gold  and  jewels,  that  he  beheld  a  visible  God, 
Lanfranc  called  upon  the  King  not  to  permit  such  blasphe- 
mous adulation,  and  the  flatterer  accordingly  was  punished 
with  stripes  instead  of  receiving  the  reward  which  he  ex- 
pected, f 

Lanfranc  rebuilt  Canterbury  Cathedral  with  stone  from 
the  fine:]:  quarries  near  Caen;  he  founded  also  two  hospioes 
without  the  city  walls,  and  erected  stone  mansions  for  himself 
on  most  of  his  estates.  His  revenues  enabled  him  to  make 
this  princely  expenditure,  while  he  annually  bestowed  in  alms 
500/.  §,  a  sum  equivalent  to  full  twelve  times  the  amount  in 

*  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii,  t.  vi,  841.         $  WiUiam  of  Malmsbur^,  Sbarpe*s 
t  Ibid.  S46.  translation.  S42 — 345. 

t  Ibid.  841. 
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these  dajrs.  His  benevolenee  towards  the  monks  of  his  own 
Church  extended  to  their  relations,  none  of  whom  he  saf- 
^ed  to  be  distressed  by  want.  Under  his  primacy  no  pro* 
motion  in  the  Church  was  to  be  obtained  by  purchasey 
neither  was  any  unfit  person  raised  to  the  episcopal  rank. 
And  by  hia  influence  with  the  King,  the  trade  in  slaves,  who 
ware  sold  to  Ireland,  was  prohibited ;  for  though  good  old 
Wulstau  was  Ae  first  who  raised  his  voice  against  this  ini- 
quity, the  King  would  hardly  have  relinquished  the  great 
prc^t  which  accrued  to  him  firom  it,  without  Lanfiranc's 
interference.* 

Two  objects  of  considerable  importance  were  effected  dur« 
ing  this  primacy.  One  was  the  removal  of  episcopal  sees 
firom  those  places  which  had  fallen  to  decay,  into  prosperous 
and  growing  towns:  the  other  was  the  establishm^it  of 
one  liturgy  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  uniformity  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  scandalous  fray  at  Glas- 
tonbury.. Thurstan  the  Norman  Abbot  chose  to  introduce 
a  service  there  which  the  monks  opposed ;  he  brought  armed 
men  to  support  his  authority ;  the  monks  defended  themselves 
with  whatever  was  at  hand,  forms,  candlesticks,  even  the 
crucifix  itself,  till  eight  were  wounded,  and  two  killed  upon 
the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  Both  parties  having  been  cul- 
pable in  this  unpardonable  transaction,  the  Abbot  was  sent 
back  to  Normandy,  and  the  monks  distributed  in  dififerent 
convents;  and  that  no  farther  disputes  might  arise  from  the 
same  cause,  a  service  was  compiled  by  Osmund  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  introduced  into  all  the  churches,  f 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lanfranc,  to  whom  England 
is  beholden  for  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  who  was  indeed 
the  light  of  his  age,  should  so  far  have  partaken  the  spirit  of 
the  Romish  Church,  as  to  abet  its  fraudulent  arts,  if  not  ac- 
tually to  practise  them  himself.  When  his  cathedral  was 
rebuilt,  he  removed  the  body  of  Dunstan  with  all  solemnity  j 
it  was  a  becoming  act;  but  he  ordered  Osbern;}:,  the  lying 
biographer  of  that  arch-deceiver,  to  preach  upon  his  mi- 
racles ;  and  the  more  to  honour  the  translation,  a  devil  was 

♦  William  of  Malmsbury,  Sharpe's  t  Fuller,  b.  iii,  p.  S.  §  23. 
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oast  out  of  a  possessed  monk,  with  as  many  plain  circnnw 
stances  of  *  imposture^  as  ever  were  apparent  in  any  such 
exhibition.  An  artifice,  proceeding  from  the  same  system  of 
deceit,  was  either  devised  or  encouraged  by  him,  tx>  bring 
about  the  election  of  one,  whom  he  approved  for  his  snc^ 
oessor.  Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  the  person 
whom  he  thought  best  fitted  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
church,  had  come  to  visit  Lanfranc ;  returning  to  rest  one 
night  after  matins,  he  found  a  gold  ring  in  the  bed,  and  sus- 
pecting, it  is  said,  at  first,  that  the  Devil  might  have  some 
concern  in  putting  it  there,  he  made  a  cross  upon  it  before 
he  ventured  to  take  it  up*  No  one  in  the  monastery  owned 
the  ring,  and  Anselm  therefore  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  house;  but  Lanfranc,  when  the  circumstance 
was  told  him,  remarked,  that  Anselm  was  certainly  destined 
to  succeed  him  in  the  primacy*  f 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Church  had  at  this  time 
been  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  by  Gregory  VII.,  one  of 
those  restless  spirits  who  obtain  an  opprobrious  renown  in 
history,  for  disturbing  the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  Ro- 
manists themselves  acknowledge  now  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  this  haughty  Pontiff,  who  may  be  deemed  the  founder  of 
the  papal  dominion;  but  during  many  centuries  he  was  held 
up  as  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  Christian  world,  and 
still  holds  his  place  as  a  saint  in  the  Romish  Calendar.  His 
sanctity,  the  legends  of  that  church:}:  relate,  was  pre-figured 
in  childhood,  by  sparks  proceeding  from  his  garments,  and 
by  a  lambent  light  which  appeared  to  issue  from  his  head* 
He  himself  afiirmed,  that  in  a  dream,  there  went  forth  fire 
from  his  mouth,  and  set  the  world  in  flames;  and  hi& 
enemies,  who  vilified  him  as  a  sorcerer,  admitted  that  such 
a  vision  was  appropriate  to  one,  who  was  indeed  a  firebrand. 
Anotlier  of  his  dreams  §  was,  that  he  saw  St.  Paul  clearing 
out  dung  from  his  church,  wherein  cattle  had  taken  shelter^ 
and  calling  upon  him  to  assist  him  in  the  work;  and  certain 
persons   who  were  keeping  vigils   in   St.   Peter's   Churciv 

*  Acta    Sanctorum,  Mail,     t.   vii.         t  Acta    Sanctorum,    Mali,    t.    tL 
p.  813.  p.  113. 

t  Ibid.  t.  vi.  p.  847.  §  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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belield,  in  a  waking  vision*,  St.  Peter  and  Hildebrand  la- 
bouring at  the  same  task.  By  such  artifices  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  was  established  among  the  people,  while  he 
obtained  promotion  for  his  activity  and  talents;  till  at  length, 
rather  by  intrigue  and  popular  outcry,  than  by  canonical 
election,  he  was  chosen  Pope.  Hitherto,  the  Popes  had 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperors,  by  notifying  to 
them  their  election  before  they  were  consecrated,  and  having 
that  ceremony  performed  in  the  presence  of  an  imperial 
envoy.  Hildebrand  conformed  to  this,  being  conscious  that 
his  devation  was  informal,  and  glad  to  have  it  thus  ratified. 
The  use  he  made  of  the  power  which  he  had  thus  obtained, 
was  to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  temporal  authority, 
and  establish  a  system,  whereby  Rome  should  again  become 
the  mistress  of  the  world.  A  grander  scheme  never  was 
devised  by  human  ambition ;  and  wild  as  it  may  appear,  it 
was,  at  that  time,  in  many  points  so  beneficial,  that  the  most 
upright  men  might  conscientiously  have  laboured  to  advance 
it.  Whether  the  desire  of  benefiting  mankind  had  any  place 
among  the  early  impulses  of  Hildebrand,  may  well  be 
doubted,  upon  the  most  impartial  consideration  of  his  con* 
duct;  but  in  preparing  the  way  for  an  intolerable  tyranny, 
and  for  the  worst  of  all  abuses,  he  began  by  reforming 
abuses,  and  vindicating  legal  rights. 

Throughout  Christendom  the  church  had  been  so  liberally 
endowed,  that  its  wealth  at  once  endangered  and  corrupted 
it.  Monasteries  and  Cathedrals  were  frequently  despoiled  of 
their  lands.  Lanfranc  had  successfully  resisted  an  usurp- 
ation of  this  kind;  and  Hildebrand  boldly  began  by  threat- 
ening the  King  of  France  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  if  such 
injustice  were  not  redressed  in  that  kingdom.  Sees  were 
kept  vacant,  that  the  Kings  might  enjoy  their  revenues; 
they  were  disposed  of  by  purchase  so  commonly,  that  simony 
became  the  characteristic  sin  of  the  age :  in  all  such  cases^ 
they  passed  into  unworthy  hands ;  and  even  when  they  were 
not  sold,  equal,  or  greater  evil  resulted,  if  they  were  given, 
for  fitvour  or  consanguinity,  to  subjects  who  disgraced  the 
profession  by  their  ignorance  and  their  habits  of  life.     To 

*  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mail,  t.  vi.  p.  114. 
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prevent  such  abuses,  Hildebrand  claimed  the  right  of  in^ 
Testtttirei  which  Princes  had  hitherto  exercised  as  their  un- 
disputed  prerogative.     In  the  first  of  these  measures,  he  was 
clearly  justified.     The  second  was  a  questionable  point;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  appear  that  the  power  might  best  be 
intrusted  to  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom.     But  when 
he  proceeded  to  anathematize  all  who  should  receive  investi* 
ture  from  lay-hands,  and  all  lay-men  who  should  confer  it^ 
that  measure  manifested  an  assumption  of  temporal  authority, 
which,  if  it  were  once  established,  must  render  all  Soverdgns 
dependant  upon  the  Pope.     And  this  conclusion,  the  intrepid 
Hildebrand  loudly  proclaimed.     His  language  was,  that  if 
Kings  presumed  to  disobey  the  edicts  of  the  apostolic  Se^ 
they  were  cut  o£P  from  participating  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  forfeited  their  dignities.     For  if  that  See  had 
power   to   determine    and   judge    in    things    celestial    and 
spiritual,  how  much  more  in  things  earthly  and  secular? 
The  Church,  he  affirmed,  had  power  to  give  or  take  away 
all  empires,  kingdoms,   duchies,  principalities,  marquisates, 
counties,  and  possessions  of  all  men  whatsoever. 
>    Had  the  authority,  which  the  Pope  thus  arrogated,  appealed 
as  monstrous  then  as  it  does  now,  the  claim  could  not  have 
been  advanced  with  any  likelihood  of  establishing  it.     But 
what  is  now  understood  by  constitutional  rights,  had  no  exist- 
ence in  those  days.     A  power  unlimited  by  any  laws,  was 
every  where  vested  in  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  Pontiff  only 
arrogated  over  them,  by  a  pretended  right  divine,  that  au*- 
thority  which  they  exercised  over  others  originally  by  rig^t 
t)f  the  sword.     Were  it,  indeed,  as  possible  to  realise  the  fair 
ideal  of  a  Christian  Pope,  as  of  a  patriot  King,  such  authorify 
might  more  beneficially  be  trusted  to  a  spiritual  than  to  a  se*> 
cular  autocrat.    But  the  system  of  the  Papal  Church  was  any 
thing  rather  than  Christianity ;  and  the  papal  court  at  the 
time  when  it  advanced  its  loftiest  pretensions,  was  the  most 
scandalous  in  Christendom*     The  usurpation  was  resisted  for 
awhile  as  boldly  as  it  was  attempted.    Even  among  the  clergy 
themselves,  a  strong  party  was  found,  who  for  motives  worthy 
and  unworthy,  sided  witli  the  Emperor  in  the  struggle;  many 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  preferment  which  they  had  ob- 
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tained  by  simoniacal  ineans»  th^  great  body  because  the  de- 
termination of  compelling  them  to  celibacy  was  now  rigorously 
pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  Hildebrand  found  partisans  in 
the  Empire.  The  dreadful  war  between  the  Gudiphs  and 
Ghibellines,  by  which  Germany  and  Italy  were  so  long  con* 
vulsed,  was  thus  begun.  A  rival  Pope  was  set  up  on  one 
side,  a  rival  Emperor  on  the  other :  both  parties  proceeded 
with  equal  violence  and  with  alternate  success.  But  the  papal 
party  acted  upon  a  matured  system,  which  a  succession  of 
men,  raised  for  their  abilities  and  devoted  to  the  cause, 
steadily  carried  on:  there  was  neither  weakness  nor  vacillation 
in  their  councils,  and  they  profited  by  every  opportunity 
which  feeble  or  rash  princes  afforded  them. 

The  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities 
did  not  extend  to  England  during  the  life  of  William  the 
Conqueror :  Hildebrand  was  wholly  occupied  in  his  contest 
with  the  Emperor,  and  Lanfranc  best  promoted  the  interests 
of  the  church,  by  avoiding  all  disputes  with  a  King  of  hb  de- 
cided temper.  The  same  conciliatory  prudence  enabled  him 
to  live  upon  fair  .terms  with  William  Rufus,  and  even  to  exer- 
cise a  controlling  influence  over  his  irregular  mind.  But 
upon  Lanfranc's  death,  the  Bed  King  restrained  himself  no 
longer :  to  supply  the  expenditure  of  his  excesses,  as  Abbacies 
and  Prelacies  fell,  he  kept  them  vacant,  and  by  a  system  like 
that  of  rack-rent,  drew  from  the  helpless  tenants  all  that  it 
was  possible  to  extort.  The  ample  revenues  of  Canterbury 
were  thus  perverted  for  nearly  five  years,  nor  would  tfietie- 
peated  entreaties  of  the  clergy  then  have  prevailed  upon  him 
to  nominate  a  primate,  if  a  dangerous  illness  had  not  awakened 
in  him  some  fear  of  what  might  follow  after  death.  Under 
that  fear  he  appointed  Anselm,  partly  perhaps  in  deference  to 
what  had  been  Lanfranc's  wish>  and  partly  as  thinking  him  a 
person  who  would  not  offer  any  determined  opposition  to  his 
wilL  Anselm,  like  his  predecessor,  would  have  refused  the 
undesdrable  promotion ;  ^'  the  Church  of  England,"  he  said, 
<<  was  a  plough  which  ought  to  be  drawn  by  two  oxen  of 
equal  strength ;  would  they  then  yoke  him  to  it,  an  old  feeble 
sheep  with  a  wild  bull  ?"  He  characterized  himself  untruly ; 
for  whatever  his  individual  disposition  might  have  been»  Us 
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conduct  was  in  full  conformity  with  the  aspiring  views  of  his 
church. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  Popes,  each  excommunicating 
the  other  with  all  his  adherents.  England  had  not  yet  made 
its  choice  between  them ;  but  Anselm,  in  defiance  or  in  igno- 
rance of  the  late  king's  law,  had  acknowledged  Hildebrand's 
successor,  and  now  demanded  leave  to  go  and  receive  the  pall 
from  him  at  Rome.  Rufus,  already  exasperated  by  the 
proper  firmness,  with  which  the  Archbishop  had  called  upon 
him  to  fill  up  the  vacant  benefices,  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
acccused  him  before  the  Great  Council  of  having  broken  his 
fealty  and  disobeyed  the  laws.  The  case  was  plain,  and  the 
Bishops  declared  that  unless  he  retracted  his  submission  to 
Pope  Urban,  they  would  not  obey  him  as  their  Primate. 
Obedience  was  not  to  be  obtained  from  Anselm,  and  the 
Bishops,  when  Rufiis  called  upon  them  to  depose  him,  replied^ 
that  it  was  beyond  their  power.  The  proceedings,  therefore, 
were  suspended;  and  as  the  King  soon  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  recognise  the  same  Pope,  that  cause  of  dispute  was 
removed,  and  the  pall  was  sent  to  Anselm.  But  the  recon- 
ciliation was  of  short  continuance.  The  manner  in  which 
Rufus  continued  to  wrong  the  church,  called  for  interference 
on  the  Primate's  part,  and  this  again  provoked  the  irascible 
King ;  and  when  Anselm,  after  having  been  twice  refused, 
persisted  in  requesting  leave  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  told,  that 
if  he  went,  his  possessions  should  be  sequestered,  and  he 
should  never  be  allowed  to  return. 

To  Rome,  however,  he  went,  and  was  received  witli  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  Confessor  in  the  Church's  cause.  The 
Pope  lodged  him  in  his  own  palace,  and  ordered  that  the 
English  who  came  to  that  city,  should  kiss  his  toe.  He 
wrote  also  to  William,  commanding  hini  to  restore  the  Arch- 
bishop's property ;  but  the  resolute  King  had  no  sooner  been 
informed  that  the  bearer  of  this  letter  was  one  of  Anselm's 
servants,  than  he  swore  that  he  would  pull  out  his  eyes  if  he 
did  not  immediately  leave  England.  The  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Council  of  Bari,  at  that  time  assembled;  and 
the  Pope  represented  to  them  the  irreligious-  life  of  the 
Tyrant,  as  he  styled  him,  according  to  the  complaints  against 
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him  which  had  -repeatedly  been  preferred ;  exhortations  and 
menaces,  he  said,  had  often  been  tried,  but  with  what  effect 
niight  be  seen  in  the  expulsion  of  a  man  like  Anselm ;  what 
then  a^emained  to  be  done?  The  Council  replied  that  he 
should  be  smitten  with  an  anathema  by  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter;  €t|id  the  Pope  would  instantly  have  fulminated  the 
sentence,  if  Anselm  had  not  on  his  knees  interposed,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  yet  a  little  longer  to  refrain. 

But  though  in  this  instance  Anselm  moderated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings 
of  that  assembly  when  the  question  of  investiture  was  brought 
forward;  and  excommunication  was  denounced  by  acclam- 
ation against  all  who  should  do  homage  to  a  layman  for 
ecclesiastical  honours.     It  was  too  execrable,  they  said,  that 
haads  which  could  create*  the  Creator,  and  offer  him  to  the 
Father  as  a  redeeming  sacrifice,  should  become  the  servants 
of  those  which  were  continually  polluted  with  impure  contacts, 
with  rapine,  and  with  blood.     Rufus,  who  like  his  father  was 
a  uian  of  strong  intellect  and  dauntless  resolution,  cared  little 
for  this,  while  it  excited  no  opposition  to  him  at  home.     He 
perceived  the  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  a  power,  which  was 
not  to  be  met  in  the  field  and  opposed  with  arms:  at  the 
same  time  he  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  it,  by  inviting 
Anselm  back.     A  middle  course  suited  the  views  of  one  who 
cared  so  little  for  the  future;  and  he  negotiated  a  sort  of 
suspension  with  the  Pope,  which  left  the  matter  as  it  stood 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Ruiiis  had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  in  exclusion 
of  an  elder  brother,  upon  the  ground  of  his  father's  appoint- 
ment. Henry,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  now,  had  no 
such  plea;  he  found  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  conciliate  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  people.  And  in  the  charter  of  liberties 
with  which  he  began  his  reign,  he  promised  neither  to  sell, 
let,  or. retain  benefices,  and  to  restore  its  old  immunities  to 
the  Church.  The  Primate  was  of  course  invited  back,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  honour.  But 
when  he  was  required  to  do  homage  for  the  possessions  of  his 
se^  he  declared  that  the  late  canons  rendered  this  impossible, 

*  EudmeVf  Acta  Sanctorum,  Apr.  t.ii.  p.  9} 9. 
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and  that  if  the  King  persisted  in  demanding  it,  he  must  again 
quit  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  Henry,  who  at  that  time  could 
ill  dispense  with  the  services  of  so  important  a  personage, 
proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Pope: 
Anselm  unwillingly  consented  to  a  measure  which  he  well 
knew  could  only  create  delay ;  but  in  Henry's  situation  delay 
was  of  great  moment .  • .  The  messengers  returned  with  an 
answer,  in  which  the  Pope  insisted  on  his  point,  and  sup^ 
ported  it  by  the  strangest  distortion  of  Scripture:  "  I  am 
the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved,'* 
"  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.'*  "  If  Kings,"  said  the  Pope,  "  take  upon  them- 
selves to  be  the  door  of  the  Church,  whosoever  enter  by  them 
become  thieves  and  robbers,  not  shepherds.  Palaces  belong 
to  the  Emperor,  Churches  to  the  Priest;  and  it  is  written, 
<  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  How  shameful  is  it  for  the 
Mother  to  be  polluted  in  adultery  by  her  sons !  If  there- 
fore,  O  King,  thou  art  a  son  of  the  Church,  as  every  Catholic 
Christian  is,  allow  thy  Mother  a  lawful  marriage,  that  the 
Church  may  be  wedded  to  a  legitimate  husband,  not  by 
man  but  by  Christ... It  is  monstrous  for  a  son  to  b^et 
his  father,  a  man  to  create  his  God :  and  that  Priests  are 
called  Gods,  as  being  the  Vicars  of  Christ,  is  manifest  in 
Scripture." 

Such  arguments  were  more  likely  to  incense  than  satisfy 
a  prince  of  Henry  Beauclerc's  understanding.  He  com- 
manded Anselm  either  to  do  homage  or  leave  the  kingdom) 
and  Anselm  with  equal  firmness  replied  that  he  would  do 
neither.  A  second  reference  to  Rome  ensued:  two  monks 
were  deputed  thither  by  the  Primate,  three  Bishops  by  the 
King.  The  Pope  upon  this  occasion  acted  with  consummate 
duplicity,  for  which  the  motive  is  not  apparent.  To  the 
Bishops  he  said  that  as  their  King  was  in  other  respects  so 
excellent  a  Prince,  he  would  consent  to  his  granting  in^* 
vestitures ;  but  he  would  not  send  him  a  written  concession^ 
lest  it  might  come  to  the  knowjbdge  of  other  Princes^  and 
they  should  thereby  be  encouraged  to  despise  the  papal 
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S(,uihanty.  By  the  monks  he  sent  letters  to  Anselm,  exhort* 
ing  him  to  persist  in  his  refusal*  Both  parties  made  their 
report  before  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm;  the  Prelates 
solemnly  asseverating  that  they  faithfully  repeated  what  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  Pope,  the  monks  producing 
their  letters.  On  the  one  part,  it  was  contended  that  oral 
testimony  might  not  be  admitted  against  written  documents; 
on  the  other,  that  the  solemn  declaration  of  three  Prelates 
ought  to  outweigh  the  words  of  two  monks  and  a  sheet  of 
sl^eep's  skin  with  a  leaden  seal.*  •  •  •  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
the  Qospel  itself  was  contained  in  skins  of  parchment.  If, 
however,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  what  had  been  the  real 
decision  of  the  Pontiff,  his  double  dealing  was  palpable;  and 
Anselm  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  proper  feeling  of 
indignation,  when  he  so  far  conceded  to  the  King  as  no 
longer  to  refuse  communion  with  those  Bishops  who  had 
received  investiture  from  his  hands.  At  length,  by  Henry's 
desire,  Anselm  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate  there  in  person; 
and  the  matter  ended  in  a  compromise,  that  no  layman  should 
invest  by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  but  that  Prelates 
Aould  perform  homage  for  their  temporalities. 

During  these  disputes  no  Council  had  been  held  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  a  great  decay  of  discipline  was  complained 
o£  The  marriage  of  the  Clergy  was  what  Anselm  regarded 
as  the  most  intolerable  of  all  abuses.  This  real  abuse  had 
grown  out  of  it,  that  the  son  succeeded  by  inheritance  to  his 
fiither's  church,  a  custom  which,  if  it  had  taken  root,  would 
fasve  formed  the  clergy  into  a  separate  cast.  This,  therefore, 
was  jusdy  prohibited ;  but  it  was  fcmnd  necessary  to  dispense 
with  a  eanon  which  forbade  the  ordination  or  promotion  of 
the  sons  of  priests,  because  it  c^peared  that  the  best  qualified 
and  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  in  that  predicament. 
Canons,  each  severer  than  the  last,  were  now  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  them  to  cdibacy.  Married  priests 
were  required  immediately  to  put  away  their  wives,  and 
never  to  see  or  speak  to  them,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity   and   in  the  presence  of   witnesses.      They  who 

•  Collier,  i.  286. 
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disobeyed  were  to  be  excommunictated,  their  goods  forfeitedy 
and  their  wives  reduced  to  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  *  The  wife  of  a  priest  was  to  be  banished 
from  the  parish  in  which  her  husband  resided,  and  coii- 
demned  to  slavery  if  she  ever  held  any  intercourse  Mfith  him: 
and  ho  woman  might  dwell  with  a  clergyman,  except  she 
were  his  sister  or  his  aunt,  or  of  an  age  to  which  no  suspicion 
could  attach.  Scripture  was  perverted  with  the  grossest 
absurdity  to  justify  these  injurious  laws,  and  prodigies  were 
fabricated  in  default  of  truth  and  reason  for  their  suj^rt. 
It  was  affirmedf  that  when  married  priests  were  administer- 
ing the  communion,  the  cup  had  been  torn  from  their  hands 
by  a  vehement  wind,  and  the  bread  portentously  snatched 
away:  and  that  many  of  their  wives  had  perisihed,  under 
a  divine  judgement,  by  suicide,  or  by  sudden  death,  and 
their  bodies  had  been  cast  out  of  the  grave  by  the  evil  spirits 
who  had  possession  of  their  souls.  Cardinal  Crema  came 
over  as  Legate  to  promote  this  favourite  object  of  the  Papacy. 
It  happened  that  having  in  the  morning  delivered  a  discourse 
upon  the  wickedness  of  marriage  in  the  Clergy,  be  was 
discovered  at  night  in  bed  with  an  harlot.  This  flagrant 
example  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  such 
canons.  The  general  feeling  was  strongly  against  them: 
and  Henry,  instead  of  enforcing  laws  so  exceptionable,  or 
resisting  them  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  turned  them  to  his 
own  advantage  J,  by  allowing  the  clergy  to  retain  their  wives 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  tax.} 

The  efforts  which  Anselm  had  made  in  this  cause,  and  for 
promoting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  See,  entitled  him 
to  canonization;  and  miracles  enough  for  establishing  his 
claim  were  adduced.  His  biographer,  the  historian  Eadmer, 
asserts,  that  a  precious  balsam  intended  for  embalming  his 
body  having  been  spilt,  with  the  litde  which  remained, 
Baldwin,  the  master  of  his  household,  wished  to  anoint  the 
face  of  the  deceased  Primate,  and  that  right  hand  where- 
with so  many  holy  treatises  had  been  written.     It  was  so 

*  Henry,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.     Dublin  :|:  Fuller,  b.  iii.  p.  28. 
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little  that  it  scarcely  moistened  the  end  of"  a  finger  when  put 
into  the  vessel;  Eadmer,  however,  was  dh-ected  to  hold  his 
hand  for  the  last  drop,  and  the  balsam  flowed  from  the  empty 
vessel  in  such  profusion,  that  there  was  enough  to  anoint  the 
whole  body  again  and  again.  Nor  was  this  the  only  miracle 
which  Eadmer  witnessed.  *  The  stone  coffin  had  been  made 
too  shallow,  and  while  the  assistants  lamenting  this  mistake 
knew  not  how  to  remedy  it,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  drew 
his  crosier  across  the  body,  and  immediately  the  corpse 
contracted  itself  to  the  desired  dimensions.  Such  is  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  biography  in  that  age,  and  in  this 
spirit  of  deliberate  and  systematic  falsehood  are  the  lives  of 
the  Romish  Saints  composed. 

The  struggle  between  the  papal  and  royal  authorities  did 
not  impede  the  progress  of  those  improvements  which  the 
Norman  Clergy  introduced.  A  surprising  revival  of  liter- 
ature had  been  effected  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm ;  it  extended 
beyond  the  monasteries,  where  learning  had  hitherto  been 
confined;  and  the  schools  at  Cambridge  are  believed  to  have 
been  first  established  at  this  time.  The  rigour  with  which 
Henry  L,  during  a  reign  of  five  and  thirty  years,  maintained 
tranquillity  at  home,  allowing  of  no  oppression  except  that 
which  was  exercised  by  his  own  officers,  favoured  the  improve- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  original  Saxon  Churches,  as  they 
fell  to  decay,  were  now  generally  supplied  by  more  elaborate 
structures ;  and  the  introduction  of  painted  glass,  by  making 
larger  windows  necessary  f,  led  to  the  perfection  of  church 
architecture. 

The  ensuing  reign  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  hierarchy,  as 
it  was  disastrous  to  the  realm.  Stephen  had  every  requisite 
for  the  throne,  except  the  first  and  most  indispensable,  a  law- 
ful title;  the  Bishops  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  rightful 
successor,  violated  their  oath  and  supported  the  usurper,  the 
Legate  approved  his  coronation,  and  the  Pope  sent  him  letters 
of  confirmation,  because  he  promised  a  reverent  obedience  to 
St.  Peter.  The  court  of  Rome,  which  was  never  withheld  by 
any  inconvenient  scruples  from  taking  whatever  advantage 

•  Acta  Sanct.  April,  t.  ii.  p.  893.         t  Whitaker's  Loidis  et  Elmete,  120. 
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political  events  might  offer,  gained  by  tins  usurpation  more 
than  it  had  lost  during  the  schism;  whatever  the  Prelates 
asked,  or  Rome  required,  Stephen  was  ready  to  grant;  and 
when  Henry,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  the  securities  which  his  ancestors  had  provided 
against  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  had  all  been  swept 
away. 
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With  many  weaknesses,  and  some  vices,  Henry  II.  was  an 
able  Prince.  He  found  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  fri^itful 
anarchy.  During  his  predecessor's  turbulent  reign,  castles 
had  been  built  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  each  being  the  strong 
hold  of  some  petty  tyrant,  who,  having  a  band  of  ruffians  in 
his  service,  exercised  the  most  grievous  oppression  as  far  as 
his  power  extended,  and  inflicted  torments  upon  all  who  fell 
into  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  This 
multiplied  tyranny,  which  rendered  the  state  of  England 
worse  than  it  had  been  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  was 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand;  and  the  King  having  thus 
deserved  the  blessings  of  the  people,  applied  himself  with 
equal  determination  to  suppress  the  abuses  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical power. 

The  most  crying  of  these  abuses  was  the  exemption  from 
all  secular  jurisdiction  which  the  clergy  had  established  for 
themselves.  This  was  an  evil  which  had  imperceptibly 
arisen.  The  higher  clergy  at  first  interfered  in  disputes  for 
the  Christian  purpose  of  reconciling  the  parties ;  gradually 
they  became  judges  instead  of  mediators  and  arbitrators! 
and  in  this  too  there  was  an  evident  propriety,  because  in 
those  rude  ages,  no  other  persons  were  so  well  qualified  for 
the  judicial  office ;  because  it  might  be  presumed,  that  they 
would  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  because  a  religious 
sanction  accompanied  their  decisions.  Under  the  Saxon 
Kings,  the  Bishop  sat  with  the  sheriff  in  the  County  Court, 
and  the  Conqueror,  when  he  separated  their  jurisdictions,  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences  which  resulted.     The  Ecclesi- 
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astical  courts  followed  the  Canon  law,  parts  of  which  had 
been  forged  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  dignified 
clergy  from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  placing  them  under 
the  Pope's  immediate  authority,  that  is  to  say,  his  protection. 
By  these  laws,  no  clergyman  might  be  condemned  to  death  ; 
stripes  were  the  severest  punishment  that  might  be  inflicted. 
Every  one  who  had  received  the  tonsure  came  under  the 
privilege  of  the  Canons;  in  that  age,  the  number  of  those 
who  were  ordained  and  had  no  benefice  was  very  great,  and 
these  persons  existing  in  idleness  and  poverty,  stood  in  need 
of  their  privilege  often  enought  to  prove  that  such  immunities 
were  incompatible  with  the  general  good.  But  it  was  not 
from  the  conduct  of  such  persons  only,  that  this  inference 
was  drawn ;  in  the  age  when  the  pretensions  of  the  Church 
were  highest,  the  corruption  of  its  members  was  also  at  its 
height.  A  contemporary  monk  has  acknowledged,  that  the 
Prelates  were  more  intent  on  maintaining  the  privileges,  than 
correcting  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  who  because  of  the  impu- 
nity which  they  possessed,  stood  in  no  awe  either  of  God  or 
man.  A  legend  of  that  age  marks  the  opinion  which  was 
entertained  of  their  general  depravity.  It  was  related  in 
history*,  not  as  a  fable,  but  as  a  fact,  that  Satan  and  the  com- 
pany of  infernal  spirits  sent  their  thanks  in  writing,  by  a  lost 
soul  from  hell,  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  for  denying 
themselves  no  one  gratification,  and  for  sending  more  of  their 
flock  thither,  through  their  negligence,  than  had  ever  arrived 
in  any  former  time. 

While  Henry  was  pursuing  the  great  object  of  securing  the 
public  peace  by  a  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  the 
judges  represented  to  him  the  evil  consequences  of  the  im- 
munity from  ail  secular  punishment  which  the  clergy  claimed 
and  enjoyed,  instancing  that,  because  of  these  privileges,  there 
had  been  already  committed  during  his  reign,  more  than  an 
hundred  acts  of  homicide,  which  were  not  cognizable  by  the 
laws.f  Well  aware  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  correct  this 
abuse,  and  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  power  within  those  bounds 
to  which  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  had  confined  it,  Henry 

♦  William  of  Malmsbury,  p.Sll. 

t  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  209.     William  of  Newbury  quoted. 
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thought  that  the  surest  mode  of  facilitating  this  objecti  would 
be  to  select  for  the  primacy,  a  person  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide. He  chose,  therefore,  the  Chancellor,  Thomas  k  Becket*, 
the  most  confidential,  as  well  as  the  ablest,  of  his  servants^ 
and  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends;  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
resembled  Wolsey  in  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed,  and  in 
the  boundless  magnificence  of  his  life;  but  his  character 
was  compounded  of  stronger  elements,  and  his  mind  of  a 
higher  class. 

Though  Becket  already  held  several  lucrative  appointments 
in  the  Church,  he  was  only  in  Deacon's  orders,  and  had  im- 
bibed little  of  the  spirit  of  his  profession.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  soldier,  courtier,  statesman,  any  thing  rather  than 
churchman;  the  boon  companion  of  the  King,  his  con- 
fidential counsellor,  and  the  faithful  minister  of  his  will.  If 
he  desired  this  farther  elevation,  he  dreaded  it  also ;  but  the 
apprehension  of  difficulty  and  undefined  danger  operates  as 
an  incentive  to  ambitious  zeal,  especially  in  a  mind  like 
his.  To  his  friends  he  said,  that  he  must  either  lose  the 
King's  favour,  or  sacrifice  to  it  the  service  of  his  God ;  and 
to  Henry  himself  he  expressed  a  like  anticipation ;  but  it 
was  said  with  a  smile,  so  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 
the  manner  conveyed  a  meaning  which  invalidated  the  words, 
Henry,  indeed,  believed  that  in  raising  Becket  to  the  primacy, 
he  promoted  one,  who  knowing  and  approving  his  views, 
would  continue  to  further  them ;  and  under  that  persuasion 
he  issued  a  peremptory  mandate  for  his  appointment,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Empress  Queen  his  mother, 
the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  clergy,... the  very  men 
in  whom  the  ostensible  right  of  election  resided,  opposing  it 
as  strongly  as  they  could,  and  declaring  it  was  indecent  that 
a  man,  who  was  rather  a  soldier  than  a  priest,  and  who  spent 
his  time  in  hunting  and  hawking,  should  be  made  an  Arch- 
bishop. They,  as  well  as  Henry,  mistook  the  character  of 
the  man. 

*  I  have  had  before  xne  while  com>  Berrlngton,  a  Roman  catholic  historian, 
posing  the  summary  of  Becket's  life,  whom  I  must  not  mention  without  el- 
Lord  Lytt1eton*s  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  pressing  my  sincere  respect  for  his  eru- 
and  the  history  of  the  same  reign  by  dition,  bis  ability,  and  his  candour, 
my  friend    Mr.  Turner,  and   by   Mr. 
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Becket  on  one  day  was  ordained  Priest,  and  consecrated 
Archbishop  on  the  next.  From  that  hour  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  the  sense  of  duty  being  perfectly 
in  accord  with  his  ambitious  disposition.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  change  in  his  life  which  ensued,  was  not  less 
total  and  immediate  than  that  which  the  grace  of  Qod  etkets 
in  a  repentant  sinner;  but  the  inner  man  remained  unchanged. 
The  costliest  splendour  was  still  displayed  in  his  apparel; 
beneath  his  canonical  dress  he  wore  the  Benedictine  habit ; 
under  that,  sackcloth  well  stocked  widi  yermin  ^for  vermin 
were  among  the  accompaniments  of  monastic  sanctity) ;  and 
within  were  the  daring  spirit,  tlie  fiery  temper,  and  llie 
haughty  heart  Every  part  of  his  conduct  now  indicated  the 
aspirant  saint ;  his  food  was  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  bitter  herbs 
were  boiled  in  water  to  render  his  drink  nauseous;  he  flowed 
himself;  he  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor ;  he  visited  the  sick ; 
and  the  large  sum  which  his  predecessor  had  annually  dis- 
bursed in  alms  was  doubled  by  his  munificent  charily.  His 
determination  to  oppose  the  King  was  intimated  by  sending 
back  the  seals  of  office,  and  desiring  that  he  would  provide 
himself  with  another  Chancellor,  for  he  could  hardly  suffice, 
he  said,  to  the  duties  of  one  office,  far  less  of  two.  Upon  this, 
the  King  called  upon  him  to  surrender  also  the  archdeaconry 
of  his  own  see,  an  office  much  more  incompatible  with  his 
new  dignity  than  the  Chancellorship ;  it  was  the  richest  bene- 
fice in  England,  under  a  bishopric,  and  Becket  withheld  his 
resignation  till  it  was  forced  from  him.  He  must  have  acted 
undoubtedly  upon  some  imagined  right ;  covetousness  could 
have  no  place  in  a  mind  like  his. 

Henry  had  made  an  impolitic  choice  between  the  rival 
Popes,  in  acknowledging  Alexander  HL,  who  had  assisted  in 
compiling  the  Decretals,  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  Guelph 
party  as  a  fit  person  to  support  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the 
papacy.  That  Pontiff  held  a  council  at  Tours,  in  which  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  or  the  suppression  of  errors,  was  less 
the  object  than  to  assist  and  strengthen  what  were  called  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.  Becket,  who  obtained  permission  to 
attend,  presented  to  the  council  a  book  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Anselm,  composed  by  his  directions,  as  the  miraculous  life 
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of  Dunstan  had  been  in  like  manner  by  Lanfiranc's  orders ; 
and  upon  the  ground  that  Anselm's  sanctity  was  established 
by  the  miracles  fiibricated  for  the  purpose,  solicited  canon* 
ization  for  him.  As  Anselm's  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
firmness  with  which  he  had  supported  the  papal  against  the 
kingly  power,  this  proposal  for  canonizing  him,  carried  with 
it  a.  sort  of  defiance  to  the  King.  The  Pope  not  deeming  it 
prudent  to  disgust  Henry  by  an  act  in  itself  gratuitously  of- 
fensive, referred  it  to  the  decision  of  a  Synod  in  England; 
but  Becket  soon  found  himself  too  deeply  engaged  in  other 
disputes  to  pursue  this  point,  and  more  than  two  centuries 
dapsed  before  Anselm  was  enrolled  in  the  Kalendar. 

Immediately  <m  his  return  from  the  Council,  he  instituted 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  church-lands,  in  pursuance  of 
a  canon  passed  there  against  all  persons  by  whom  such  pro- 
perty was  either  usurped  or  detained.      Had  he  proceeded 
temperately  like  Lanfiranc,  the  laws  and  public  feeling  would 
in  like  manner  have  supported  him.     But  he  asserted  the 
maxim  of  the  canon  law,  that  no  grant  and  no  length  of  pos- 
session can  hold  lagainst  the  claims  of  the  Church ;  and  upon 
that  ground,  sought  to  recover  castles,  towns,  honours,  and 
manors  firom  the  barons,  and  even  from  the  crown  itself 
which  had  devolved  to  them  in  the  regular  course  of  descent; 
although  such    claims   may  in    themselves  have  been  well- 
founded,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  unless  there  had  been 
strong  reasons  for  waiving  them,  they  would  not  have  been 
left  dormant  by  his  predecessors.   He  insisted  also,  that  it  was 
his  right  to  present  to  all  benefices  in  the  manors  of  his 
tenants,  and  in  maintenance  of  the  assumed  right,  excom- 
municated a  lord  who  refused  to  let  possession  be  taken  by  a 
olei^yman  thus  appointed.     This  lord  held  also  under  the 
King,  and  Henry  in  support  of  an  acknowledged  prerogative, 
ordered  Becket  to  withdraw  the  sentence.   A  haughty  answer 
was  returned,  that  it  was  not  for  the  King  to  command  who 
should  be  absolved  or  who  excommunicated;  but  the  law  was 
explicit  in  this  case,  and  Becket  yielded  after  a  warm  con- 
tention, which  served  only  to  show  a  spirit  of  aggression  on 
.his  part,  and  thereby  increased  the  King's  displeasure. 

Undeceived  when  too  late  in  the  character  of  his  former 
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miiiister  and  friend,  Henry  in  pursuing  his  plans  of  salutary 
reform,  had  to  encounter  opposition  where  he  had  reckoned 
upon  assistance.  Plain  reason  however  and  evident  justice, 
and  public  opinion,  were  on  his  side,  and  he  had  a  strong 
case  to  begin  with.  A  priest  had  debauched  the  daughter  of 
a  respectable  man,  and  then  murdered  the  father  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  guilty  intercourse  with  her. 
The  King  demanded  that  this  atrocious  criminal  should  be 
brought  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and  suffer  condign  punishment 
upon  conviction ;  but  Becket  placed  the  culprit  under  custody 
of  his  diocesan,  that  he  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  King^s 
justice.  Upon  this  Henry  summoned  the  Bishops  to  attend 
him.  He  complained  to  them  of  the  corruption  of  their 
courts,  and  of  the  practice  of  commuting  all  punishments 
for  money,  whereby,  he  said,  they  levied  in  a  year  more 
money  from  the  people  than  he  did.  He  observed  that  a 
clerical  offender,  instead  of  being  screened  from  punishment 
by  his  sacred  character,  ought  to  be  more  severely  punished 
because  he  had  abused  that  character.  And  he  required  that 
in  future  ecclesiastical  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  and  if  by 
him  found  guilty,  be  degraded,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
civil  power  for  punishment.* 

The  Prelates  would  have  assented  to  this  considerate  and 
equitable  proposal,  which  saved  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
while  it  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  law.  But  Becket  conferred 
with  them  apart,  and  in  deference  to  him  they  returned  for 
answer,  that  no  clergyman  ought  to  suffer  death,  or  loss  of 
limb,  for  any  crime  whatsoever ;  nor  to  be  judged  in  a  secular 
court.  The  reason  which  they  assigned  was  compounded  of 
legal  subtilty  and  ecclesiastical  pride ;  it  was  a  maxim,  they 
said,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  of- 
fence ;  but  ecclesiastical  censures  were  a  punislmient,  and  of 
all  punishments  the  most  grievous,  because  they  touched  the 
soul.  The  only  concession  they  made  was  to  admit  that  a 
clergyman,  who  had  been  degraded,  became  amenable  to  the 
common  law  for  any  offence  committed  after  his  degradation. 
Henry  had  inherited  the  irritable  temper  of  the  Norman 

•  liyttletoii,  vol.  iv.  p.  16. 
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Kings.  Provoked  at  such  a  reply,  be  demanded  of  them 
whether  they  would  obey  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  ? 
Becket  replied,  ^*  Saving  the  privileges  of  his  order :"  and  the 
other  Prelates,  all  but  one,  returned  the  same  answer ;  upon 
which  the  King  remarked  that  there  was  venom  in  the  ex« 
ception,  and  that  he  saw  they  were  drawn  up  against  him  in 
battle  array.  The  dispute,  for  it  was  no  longer  a  council, 
continued  all  day ;  and  Henry  at  last  left  the  hall  in  anger. 
The  following  morning  he  manifested  his  strong  displeasure 
against  the  Primate  by  depriving  him  of  the  castles  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  as  Chancellor,  and  which  he  had 
continued  to  hold  after  his  resignation  of  that  office. 

But  the  Prelates  re-considered  the  matter  when  they 
were  no  longer  awed  by  Becket's  presence,  nor  under  the 
control  of  his  commanding  spirit :  they  felt  the  justice  of 
the  King's  pretensions,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  bent  upon 
effecting  what  he  had  undertaken,  they  represented  to  the 
Primate  the  propriety  of  making  some  concession.  His 
answer  was,  that  if  an  Angel  were  to  descend  from  Heaven, 
and  advise  him  to  make  the  acknowledgment  which  the  King 
required,  without  that  saving  clause,  he  would  anathematize 
the  Angel.  Yet  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  relax  this  haughty 
resolution  by  the  representations  of  his  friends,  and  by  the 
Pope's  almoner,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  instructions  from 
Rome  to  persuade  him  to  submission. . .  The  King,  they  said, 
had  no  intention  of  touching  the  immunities  of  the  Church : 
a  nominal  concession  was  all  that  he  required ;  it  was  only  a 
point  of  honour  on  his  part  that  was  at  stake.  Becket  could 
hardly  have  believed  this,  acquainted  as  he  well  was  both 
with  the  temper  and  the  settled  purpose  of  the  King. 
Howbeit  he  yielded,  waited  on  him  at  Woodstock,  and  told 
him  he  would  observe  the  royal  customs.  Henry  received 
him,  not  with  the  cordial  affability  of  former  times,...  that 
was  impossible,... but  as  one  who  was  gladly  disposed  to 
accept  the  proffered  conciliation ;  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  promise,  and  only  required  that  Becket  should  repeat 
it  before  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm. 

Three  months  afterwards  the  Great  Council  was  assem^ 
bled  at  Clarendon,  a  palace  not  far  from  Salisbury,  which  is 
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supposed  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  a  fortification  there 
erected  by  Constantine  Chlorus  *j  and  from  which,  in  after 
years,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  British  statesmen  and 
historians  took  his  title.     During  the  interval  they  who  had 
acted  as  mediators  with  Becket  supposed  their  work  was 
done,  and  he  had  been  left  to  take  counsel  with  his  own 
ambitious  heart.      To  act  in  concert  with  Henry,  and  to 
promote   the   general  good  by   the   surrender   of  usurped 
immunities  wUch  were  neither  consistent  with  justice  nor 
with  decency,  was  a  part  less  congenial  to  his  temper  than  to 
stand  forward,   like  Anselm,  in   the  &ce   of  Europe,  and 
brave  the  King  as   champion  for  the  Church's  privileges. 
When,   therefore,   the   Parliament  met,   and   Henry   called 
upon  the  Bishops  for  that  unqualified  promise  of  observing 
the  customs,  which  it  had  been  understood  they  were  to 
make,  Becket  again  required  that  it  should  be  made  with 
the  saving  clause.     It  was  not  likely  that  die  King  should 
render  justice  to  the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  duty  which  was 
thus  manifested  by  a  breach  of  faith ;  however  Becket  may 
have  stood  self-justified,  he  had  deceived  the  King ;  and  in 
resentment  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him,  Henry  gave 
loose  to  the  natural  violence  of  his  disposition.     The  threats 
which  he  uttered  of  banishment,  and  even  of  death,  if  they 
did  not  make  the  Primate  tremble  for  himself,  made  others 
tremble  for  him.     The  Bishops  entreated  him,  even  with 
tears,  to  submit.     The  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall  told 
him  they  were  ordered  to  use  force  if  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  and  they  implored  him  not  to  urge  on  a  catastrophe, 
which,  if  it  took  place,  would  be  calamitous  and  disgraceful 
to  them  all.     Two  Knights  Templars,  men  of  great  ability 
and  in  the  King's  favour,  were  desired  to  use  their  influence; 
and  they  weeping  supplicated  him  on  their  knees  to  have 
some  regard  to  himself,  and  some  pity  for  his  clergy.     It  was 
manifest  that  Henry,  exasperated  as  he  was,  was  now  de* 
termined  upon  carrying  his  point,  by  whatever  means;  for 
the  clash  of  arms  was  heard,  and  men  were  seen  in  the 
adjoining  apartments  brandishing   swords  and  battle-axes, 
ready  at  a  word  to  have  used  them.     Becket's  heart  was  not 

*  Hist  of  AUchester. 
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susceptible  of  fear :  but  in  this  case  the  generous  anxiety 
concerning  him  which  was  expressed,  and  an  apprehension 
that  if  the  signal  for  violence  were  given,  the  blow  might  fall 
on  others  as  well  as  on  himself,  moved  him ;  and  yielding  a 
second  time,  he  promised  on  the  word  of  truth  that  he  would 
observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm.  The  other 
Prelates  followed  his  example.  It  was  then  ordered  that 
such  of  the  assembly  as  knew  the  customs  best,  should  put 
them  in  writing:  a  list  of  the  elders  was  made  out  to  whom 
diis  task  was  assigned ;  and  at  Becket's  motion  the  business 
was  prorogued  till  the  morrow. 

The  customs  which  were  now  reduced  to  writing  were 
called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  the  most  important 
articles  which  they  contained  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  were,  That  disputes  concerning  the  advowsons  and 
presentations  of  churches,  should  be  tried  and  determined 
in  the  King's  courts  :  that  ecclesiastics  should  answer  in  the 
secular  courts  for  matters  there  cognizable,  and  in  the  spi- 
ritual ones  for  cases  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  so  that 
the  King's  justiciary  should  send  to  the  court  of  holy  Church 
to  see  in  what  manner  the  cause  might  be  tried  there ;  and  if 
a  clerk  were  convicted,  or  confessed  his  guilt,  the  Church 
should  not  protect  him.  No  prelate  or  dignified  clergyman 
might  leave  the  realm  without  the  King's  licence,  and  when 
they  went  the  King  might  demand  security  that  they  would 
not  procure  any  evil  or  damage  to  the  King  or  kingdom* 
No  tenant  or  officer  of  the  King  might  be  excommunicated 
nor  his  land  laid  under  an  interdict,  unless  the  Eling  or  his 
justiciary  had  been  apprized  of  the  proceedings.  Appeals 
were  to  proceed  from  the  Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop,  and 
from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop ;  if  he  failed  in  doing 
justice,  the  cause  was  to  be  brought  to  the  King,  and  by  his 
precept  determined  in  the  Archbishop's  court,  so  that  it 
might  not  be  carried  farther  without  the  King's  consent.  If 
there  were  any  dispute  concerning  a  tenement  which  on  the 
one  part  was  pretended  to  be  held  in  frank-almoigne,  and  on 
the  other  as  a  lay-fee,  the  question  was  to  be  first  determined 
before  the  King's  Chief  Justice,  by  the  verdict  of  twelve 
lawful  men,  and  the  cause  then  referred  to  its  proper  court. 
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An  inhabitant  of  the  King's  demesne,  refusing  to  appear  if 
he  were  cited  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  might  be  put 
imder  an  interdict,  but  not  excommunicated  until  the  King's 
chief  officer  of  the  place  should  have  been  required  to 
compel  him  by  course  of  law  to  answer :  if  the  officer  failed 
in  this  duty,  he  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  King,  and  the 
Bishop  might  in  that  case  compel  the  accused  person  by 
ecclesiastical  censures.  Bishoprics  and  monasteries  of  royal 
foundation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  King  while  vacant, 
as  his  own  demesne;  the  elections  were  to  be  made  in  the 
King's  chapel,  with  his  assent,  and  the  advice  of  such 
prelates  as  he  might  convoke ;  and  the  person  elected  should 
do  homage,  saving  his  order,  before  he  was  consecrated. 

If  these  constitutions  were   in   direct   opposition  to   the 
system  of   Hildebrand  and  his  successors,  and  at  once  re- 
moved all   those   encroachments,  which   the  hierarchy  had 
made  in  this  kingdom  during  Stephen's  contested  reign,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  they  were  not  new  edicts  enacted 
in    a   spirit  of  hostility  to   the  Church,  but  a  declaration 
and  recognition  of  the  existing  laws.  *      They  were   laid 
before  Parliament  on  the  following  day,   and  the  Prelates 
were  then  required  to  set  their  seals  to  the  record.     Becket 
alone  demurred.     He  had  pledged  his  word  to  observe  the 
customs,  and  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  preamble  among 
those  who  recognised  and  consented  to  them ;  his  declaration, 
therefore,  that  he  had  not  engaged  to  confirm  them  by  setting 
his  seal,  was  curiously  inconsistent,  showing  at  the  same  time 
how  lax  were  his  notions  of  a  moral  obligation,  and  how 
strong  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  papal  cause.     He 
asked  time  for  consideration,  and  it  was  granted.     Three 
transcripts   of  the   record   were   made,    one   for   the   royal 
archives,  one   for  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the   third  was 
delivered   to   Becket,    and  the   Parliament  then   broke  up. 
Whether  he  afterwards  sealed  to  it  has  not  been  stated.     It 
may  be  presumed  that  he  did,  because  when  the  King  some 
time  after  sent  to  the  Pope,  requesting  him  to  confirm  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom  by  authority  of  the  apos- 

f  *  Hec&rdatio  vel  recognitio  eufusdam  licet  regis  Henriciy  am  tvi,  et  aUorum, 
partU  consuetudinum,  et  Ubertatum,  et  qua  cbservari  et  t^eri  debent  in  regno, 
dignitaium  anteceasorum  worum,   vide-     These  are  the  words  of  the  preamble. 
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tolical  see,  Becket  joined  with  the  Archbishop  of  York  in 
writing  to  support  the  request  In  so  doing,  he  acted  with 
a  deceitfulness,  for  which  an  excuse  can  be  found  only  in  the 
convenient  casuistry  of  his  own  church.  For  as  if  he  had 
committed  a  sin  in  consenting  to  these  customs,  he  imposed 
upon  himself  the  penance  of  abstaining  from  the  service  of 
the  altar  forty  days.  The  Pope  absolved  him  from  that  sin, 
in  consideration  of  his  intentions,  and  of  the  compulsion 
under  which  he  had  acted;  but  he  counselled  him  to  be 
moderate.  Difficult  as  it  was  for  Becket  to  learn  this  lesson, 
it  was  probably  in  obedience  to  the  advice,  that  he  repaired 
to  the  King's  residence  at  Woodstock,  and  solicited  audience. 
But  Henry  had  been  informed  that  Becket  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  his  infirm  and  irritable  temper,  and  as  if  to 
prove  that  he  could  be  steady  in  a  just  resentment,  he  refused 
to  see  him. 

Such  marked  displeasure  afforded  Becket  a  pretext  for 
taking  the  course  which  was  most  in  unison  with  his  own 
feelings.     He  sent  an  agent  to  the  French  King,  that  he 
might  secure  for  himself  a  powerful  protector,  and  going  by 
night  to  the  port  of  Romney,  embarked  for  France.     But 
though  he,  who  had  the  example  of  Anselm  before  his  eyes, 
set  at  nought  the  laws  which  he  had  pledged  his  word  to 
observe,  the  sailors  would  not  expose  themselves  to  danger 
by  carrying  him,  and  he  was  therefore  fain  to  return  to  Can- 
terbury.    His  motions  had  been  watched,  and  he  was  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  King's  officers  who  had  been  sent  to 
seize  his  possessions.     Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  attempt, 
well  knowing  what  embarrassment  his  former  minister  might 
create  for  him  if  he  were  admitted  to  the  counsels  of  the 
French  King;  and  when  Becket  presented  himself  again  at 
Woodstock,  he  received  him  mildly :  the  only  expression  of 
his  real  feeling  was   a   question,  put  as  it  were  in   sport, 
whether  the  reason  why  he  had  wished  to  withdraw  from  the 
kingdom,  was,  because  the  same  land  could  not  contain  them 
both?    Each  at  this  time  appears  to  have  judged  of  the 
Other's  heart,  by  the  rankling  at  his  own:   and  interested 
spirits  were  not  wanting  on  both  sides  to  exasperate  their 
mutual  suspicions  and  ill-will.    The  Court  of  Rome  expected 
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by  an  open  contest  to  increase  its  power,  as  hitherto  it  had 
uniformly  done;  and  there  were  men  about  Henry,  who,  if 
any  confiscation  of  church  property  could  be  brought  about^ 
looked  for  a  share  in  the  spoils. 

Becket,  on  returning  from  the  interview,  said  to  his  friends 
that  he  must  either  yield  with  shame  or  combat  manfully. 
When  such  appeared  to  be  the  alternative^  the  choice  which 
such  a  man  would  make  could  not  be  doubtful.  He  began 
to  act  boldly  in  defiance  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon^ 
protecting  churchmen  upon  the  ground  of  their  assumed  im- 
munities, as  if  no  such  statutes  had  existed.  Henry  was 
warned  by  some  of  his  counsellor  to  take  heed,  or  it  would 
be  seen  that  he  whom  the  Clergy  should  elect  would  be  King, 
and  reign  no  longer  than  it  pleased  the  Primate.  The  Great 
Council  was  summoned  at  Northampton ;  and  when  Becket 
repaired  thither,  the  King  was  inaccessible  to  him  the  first 
day,  and  on  the  second  refused  to  receive  from  him  the  cus- 
tomary kiss  of  peace.  Indeed  he  could  not  with  propriety 
have  accepted  it,  for  Becket  had  been  cited  there  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  as  an  offender,  and  defaulter.  The  first 
accusation  was,  that  he  had  refused  justice  to  a  great  officer 
of  the  household ;  and  that  having,  upon  complaint  made  to 
the  King,  been  ordered  to  appear  before  him,  his  answer  had 
been,  that  he  would  not  obey  the  summons.  A  charge  of 
high-treason  was  founded  upon  this,  such  were  the  notions  of 
feudal  obligation  !  and  being  held  guilty,  his  goods  and 
chattels  were  declared  to  be  at  the  King's  mercy.  In  cases 
of  such  forfeiture,  a  commutation  was  usually  aco^ted  which 
custom  had  rendered  fixed,  and  in  Kent  at  the  moderate 
sum  of  forty  shillings ;  but  from  the  Archbishop  five  hundred 
pounds  were  exacted:  a  vindictive  sentence,  neither  to  be 
justified  by  the  offence,  nor  by  the  disproportion  between  bis 
property  and  that  of  the  poorest  freeman  who  could  have 
become  amenable  to  the  same  law.  He  gave  sureties  for  the 
payment,  and  thus  ended  the  business  of  the  first  day. 

If  the  King  had  acted  as  became  him,  he  would  have  rested 
his  dispute  with  Becket  upon  the  Customs,  and  arraigned  hiipb 
for  disregarding  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Instead  of  this 
he  sought  to  break  his  spirit,  and  ruin  his  fortune  by  a  series 
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of  demands  not  less  unjust  than  ungenerous ...  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  called  upon  him  for  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  had  received  as  warden  of  the  King's  casdes,  while  he 
held  that  trust.  He  replied  that  he  had  expended  more  than 
that  sum  upon  them,  as  the  repairs  themselves  might  show ; 
but  he  would  pay  it,  for  money  should  be  no  ground  of 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  King.  Such  an  answer  might 
have  disarmed  Henry's  resentment  had  his  better  mind  pre- 
vailed :  in  his  then  temper  it  mortified  him,  and  increased  his 
irritation.  The  next  demand  was  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  Henry  affirmed  he  had  lent  him :  Becket  answered  it  had 
been  given  to  him,  not  lent :  his  affirmation  was  not  allowed 
to  balance  the  King's,  and  for  this  also  he  gave  surety.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  gift,  and  that 
as  such  it  was  intended  at  the  time,  though  the  intention  may 
not  have  been  expressed.  But  Henry's  determination  to 
crush  the  man  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy, 
was  more  fully  displayed  on  the  third  day,  when  he  called 
upon  him  for  an  account  of  all  the  monies  which  he  had 
received  during  his  Chancellorship,  and  demanded  payment 
of  the  balance.  Becket's  conduct  at  Clarendon  was  more 
excusable  than  Henry's  at  Northampton :  his  vacillation  and 
retractations,  and  the  degree  of  duplicity  with  which  he  had 
acted,  arose  from  a  sense  of  duty,  always  honourable  in  itself^ 
even  when,  as  in  his  case,  erroneous  both  in  principle  and  in 
action :  but  the  King  acted  tortuously,  in  the  spirit  of  hatred 
and  vengeance.  The  answer  was  that  he  had  not  been  ques- 
tioned for  these  monies  before  his  consecration,  but  on  the 
contrary,  Prince  Henry,  the  King's  eldest  son,  and  Leicester  his 
Justiciary,  had  discharged  him  from  all  such  demands,  and  as 
so  discharged,  the  Church  received  him.  To  this  charge  there- 
fore he  was  not  bound  to  plead:  but  it  had  come  upon  him  unex- 
pectedly, and  he  asked  leave  to  consult  with  the  Bishops,  with 
whom  accordingly  he  withdrew  into  a  separate  apartment. 

Whether  Becket  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
discharged  from  this  demand,  were  still  liable  to  it  in  strict 
law,  may  be  a  questionable  point ;  but  that  in  honour  and 
equity  he  stood  discharged  is  evident;  and  free  judges,  could 
such  have  been  found,  would  have  pronounced  his  acquittal 
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with  as  little  hesitation  theu,  as  an  unbiased  judgement  can. 
feel  upon  the  question  now.  The  sum  claimed  was  the  enor- 
mous one  of  forty-four  thousand  marks  of  silver.  He  was 
advised  to  compound,  and  offered  two  thousand  which  were 
of  course  refused.  The  legal  question,  however,  seems  not 
to  have  been  debated  by  the  Bishops :  they  saw  the  demand 
in  its  true  light,  and  perfectly  understood  what  was  the  King's 
purpose :  but  they  were  no  friends  to  Becket ;  they  knew  he 
had  provoked  a  dispute  which  might  well  have  been  avoided, 
and  in  which  if  it  continued,  they  must  unwillingly  be  im« 
plicated;  and  they  stood  in  fear  of  Henry,  who  like  his 
Norman  predecessors,  was  of  a  temper  to  make  men  tremble. 
The  Bishop  of  London  advised  him  to  resign  the  primacy5 
which  if  he  did,  the  King,  he  observed,  might  then  be  moved 
to  re- instate  him  in  his  possessions.  One  prelate  agreed  in 
this  counsel,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that  Becket  had  only 
to  choose  between  surrendering  his  see  or  losing  his  life; 
another,  because  it  was  better  for  the  Church  that  one  man 
should  suffer  than  all ;  a  third,  because  it  was  expedient  to 
submit  for  a  time.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  said  he  would 
not  belie  his  conscience  by  saying  that  the  cure  of  souls 
might  be  resigned  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  a  prince,  or  of 
appeasing  him ;  neitlier  would  he  deliver  a  contrary  opinion 
which  might  draw  upon  him  the  King's  displeasure.  The 
only  person  who  supported  Becket  was  the  late  King's  brother, 
Henry  of  Winchester,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  courage : 
)ie  declared  that  the  advice  which  had  been  given  was  perni- 
cious, and  that  the  rights  of  the  clergy  would  be  overthrown, 
if  the  primate  were  to  set  an  example  of  relinquishing  hia 
charge  at  the  will  or  menace  of  his  sovereign.  Perceiving 
how  little  help  or  counsel  he  was  likely  to  find  in  his  brethren, 
Becket  desired  to  speak  with  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Corn- 
wall ;  and  saying  that  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  his 
affairs  were  not  present,  requested  on  that  ground  a  respite 
till  Monday  (the  morrow  being  Sunday),  when  he  promised 
to  make  his  answer  to  the  demand,  as  God  should  inspire 
him. 

Becket  was  one  of  those  men  whose  true  greatness  is  seen 
only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  when  they  are  deprived 
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of  all  adventitious  aid  and  left  wholly  to  themselyes.  The 
large  retinue  of  knights  and  other  followers,  who  had  attended 
him  to  Parliament,  forsook  him  in  his  disgrace.  His  con- 
tempt as  well  as  his  indignation  was  roused  by  this  ungrateful 
and  cowardly  desertion ;  and  turning  it  to  account,  he  sent 
his  servants  out  to  collect  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  the  halt 
and  the  blind,  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town,  and 
from  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  invite  them  to  his  table ; 
with  such  an  army,  he  said,  he  should  more  easily  obtain  the 
victory,  than  with  those  who  had  shamefully  forsaken  him  in 
die  hour  of  danger.  This  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
of  the  man.  His  heart  was  never  stronger;  but  the  body 
gave  way,  and  agitation  of  mind  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  a 
disease,  to  which  he  was  subject ;  so  that  when  Monday  came 
he  wss  imable  to  leave  his  bed.  The  illness  was  said  to  be 
feigned,  and  two  earls  were  deputed  to  cite  him  before  the 
Parliament.  They  saw  what  detained  him,  he  said,  but 
with  God's  help  he  would  appear  before  them  on  the  morrow, 
even  if  he  were  carried  in  a  litter.  The  respite  was  granted ; 
but  it  was  intimated  to  him,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
instigating  him  to  flight,  that  if  he  appeared,  his  destruction, 
or  at  least  his  imprisonment,  was  resolved  on. 

Feeling  himself  in  the  situation  of  an  injured  man  as  the 
Primate  now  did,  and  looking  to  Heaven  for  that  protection, 
which  seemed  to  be  denied  him  on  earth,  the  religious 
feeling  which  such  circumstances  induce,  softened  his  heart 
as  well  as  elevated  it,  and  at  one  time  he  had  almost  resolved 
to  go  barefoot  to  the  palace,  throw  himself  at  the  King's  feet, 
and  adjure  him  to  be  reconciled  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  friendship.  But  then  a  conscientious  attachment  to 
the  cause  which  had  drawn  on  him  this  persecution  came  in 
aid  of  his  native  pride;  and,  finally,  his  detei'mination  was 
made  to  connect  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  Church,  and 
to  act  or  sufier  in  that  spirit.  On  the  Monday  at  an  early 
hour,  many  of  the  Bishops  came  to  exhort  him  to  submission, 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  for  his  own  safety ;  other- 
wise, they  told  him,  he  would  be  charged  with  perjury  and 
treason,  for  breaking  the  customs  which  he  had  so  lately 
sworn  to  observe.      To  this  he  replied,  that  he  had  been 
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inexcusable  before  God,  in  swearing  to  observe  them. ;  but 
it  was  better  to  repent  than  perish.  David  had  sworn  rashly, 
and  repented ;  Herod  kept  his  oath,  and  perished.  He  en- 
joined them  therefore  to  reject  what  he  rejected,  and  annul 
these  customs,  which  if  they  continued  in  force  would  over- 
throw the  Church.  Assuming  then  a  loftier  tone,  he  told 
them  it  was  a  detestable  proceeding,  that  in  this  affidr  they 
should  not  only  have  forsaken  him,  their  spiritual  father,  but 
have  sat  in  judgement  upon  him  with  the  Barons.  He  forbade 
them  to  be  present  at  any  further  proceedings  against  him,  in 
virtue  of  the  obedience  which  they  owed  him,  and  at  the 
peril  of  their  order;  and  he  declared  that  he  appealed  to 
their  mother,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  refuge  of  all  who 
were  oppressed.  He  commanded  them  to  thunder  out  the 
ecclesiastical  censures,  should  the  secular  power  presume  to 
lay  hands  on  him,  their  father  and  metropolitan;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  assuring  them  that,  even  though  his  body  should 
be  burnt,  he  would  neither  shamefully  yield,  nor  wickedly 
forsake  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge. 

As  soon  as  the  bishops  left  him,  he  went  into  the  Church, 
and  there  at  St  Stephen's  altar  performed  the  mass  ap* 
pointed  for  that  martyr's  day,  beginning  with  these  words, 
<^  Princes  sate  and  spake  against  me ;"  and  as  if  this  did  not 
sufficiently  manifest  his  readiness  to  endure  martyrdom,  he 
caused  a  verse  of  the  psalms  to  be  sung,  which  could  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  its  intended  application ;  ^'  the  Kings  of  the 
earth  stand  up,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed."  Then  having  secretly 
provided  himself  with  a  consecrated  wafer,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Great  Council,  and  at  the  door  took  the  silver  cross  from 
the  chaplain,  who  according  to  custom  was  bearing  it  before 
him.  The  Bishops  came  out  to  meet  him ;  they  knew  that 
this  unusual  conduct  could  not  be  intended  to  mollify  the 
King,  nor  to  indicate  a  wish  for  conciliation :  and  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  putting  forth  his  hand  said,  Let  me  be  your 
cross-bearer,  as  becomes  me ^^  But  Becket  answered,  No: 
the  cross  was  his  safeguard,  and  would  denote  under  what 
Prince  he  was  combating.  The  Archbishop  of  York  re^ 
proved  him  for  coming  thus,  as  it  were  armed,  in  defiance  of 
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his  sovereign;  and  Gilbert  of  London  observed,  that  if  the 
King  saw  him  enter  with  such  arms,  he  would  unsheathe  his 
own,  which  were  of  greater  force.  Becket  replied  that  the 
King's  weapon  could  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  his  could 
destroy  the  soul.  Then  passing  on,  he  entered  the  assembly, 
and  took  his  seat  in  silence,  holding  the  cross  before  him. 

If  Becket  at  this  time  actually  thought  his  life  in  danger, 
the  fate  which  he  afterwards  met,  may  prove  that  the  appre-* 
hension  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  might  otherwise  be 
deemed.  Whether  he  entertained  such  fear  or  not,  it  was 
plainly  his  intention  to  act  as  if  he  did ;  should  he  provoke  the 
blow  which  he  seemed  to  expect,  he  was  ready  to  meet  it 
with  becoming  dignity  and  characteristic  courage;  in  the 
more  likely  case,  that  the  unusual  manner  of  his  appearance 
would  confuse  the  King's  counsels,  something  might  occur  of 
which  he  might  take  advsmtage.  Considering  therefore 
Becket's  temper  and  opinions,  the  measure  was  as  judicious 
as  it  was  bold.  Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  in  what  at- 
titude the  primate  was  approaching,  than  he  rose  hastily  from 
his  seat,  and  retired  into  an  inner  room,  whither  he  sum- 
moned all  the  other  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
eomphuned  to  them  of  this  act  of  defiance.  The  Great 
Council,  as  well  as  the  King,  regarded  it  as  a  deliberate 
insult,  studied  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  them  the 
hnputation  of  some  treacherous  purpose.  Henry's  violent 
temper  was  exasperated  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  trembled  for  Becket's  life,  and  departed  with  his 
chaplains,  dreading  to  behold  what  might  ensue.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  hastened  fearfully  to  the  pt imate  and  be- 
sought him  to  have  pity  upon  himself  and  his  brethren,  who 
were  all  in  danger  of  perishing  on  his  account.  Becket, 
eyeii^  him  with  stem  contempt,  replied,  "  Fly  then  !  thou 
eanst  not  understand  the  things  which  are  of  God!"  And 
he  remained  unmoved,  holding  the  cross,  and  awaiting  what 
might  befall. 

His  part  was  not  difficult  after  it  had  once  been  taken : 
the  straight  path  is  always  easy.  But  Henry  was  thoroughly 
perplexed.  The  general  sense  of  the  Great  Council  was, 
chat  the  Primate's  present  conduct  was  an  affront  to  the 
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King  and  the  peers ;  that  Henry  had  drawn  it  on  himge^ 
by  elevating  such  a  person  to  that  high  and  unmerited  sta- 
tion ;  and  that  for  ingratitude  and  breach  of  fealty,  Becket 
ought  to  be  impeached  of  perjury  and  of  high  treason.  Not 
from  moderation,  but  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  embar-> 
rassments  which  he  foresaw  in  that  mode  of  proceeding, 
Henry  rejected  their  opinion,  and  reverting  to  his  pecuniary 
charges,  sent  to  demand  of  the  Primate,  wliether  upon  that 
matter  he  would  stand  to  the  judgement  of  the  court. 
Becket  peremptorily  refused,  and  it  was  then  again  proposed 
to  attaint  him.  But  the  Bishops  dared  not  proceed  to  this, 
oecause  he  had  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and  they  knew  the 
power  of  the  Roman  see  too  well,  not  to  be  fearful  of 
offending  it.  They  besought  the  King  that  he  would  let 
them  appeal  to  Rome,  against  the  Primate,  on  the  score  of  his 
perjury;  promising  that  if  they  might  be  excused  from  con- 
curring with  the  temporal  lords  in  the  sentence  which  wa3 
about  to  be  past,  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for 
persuading  the  Pope  to  depose  him  from  the  primacy.  The 
King  unwarily  consented:  upon  which  they  repaired  to 
Becket,  and  pronouncing  him  guilty  of  perjury,  as  having 
broken  his  fealty,  they  renounced  their  obedience  to  him, 
placed  themselves  under  the  Pope's  protection  against  him, 
and  cited  him  before  the  Pope  to  answer  the  accusation. 
His  only  reply  was,  "  I  hear  what  you  say !"  He  could  not 
have  heard  any  thing  more  conformable  to  his  own  views 
and  wishes.  The  prelates  then  took  their  seats  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall. 

Meantime  the  temporal  peers  pronounced  him  guilty  of 
perjury  and  treason ;  and  leaving  the  inner  chamber  where 
their  resolution  had  been  passed,  came  to  notify  it  to  the  ac- 
cused. The  alternative  however  of  rendering  his  accounts, 
and  discharging  the  balance  was  still  to  be  allowed  him,  and 
Leicester,  as  Chief  Justiciary,  called  upon  him  to  come  before 
the  King  and  do  this,  otherwise,  said  he,  hear  your  sen- 
tence ! .  .  .  "  My  sentence !"  exclaimed  Becket,  rising  from 
his  seat ;  "  nay.  Sir  Earl,  hear  you  first !  You  are  not  igno- 
rant how  faithfully  according  to  the  things  of  this  world,  I 
served  my  Lord  the  King,  in  consideration  of  which  service 
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it  pleased  him  to  raise  me  to  the  primacy;  God  knows  against 
my  will !  for  I  knew  my  own  unfitness,  and  rather  for  love  of 
him  than  of  God,  consented,  which  is  this  day  sufficiently 
made  evident,  seeing  that  God  withdraws  from  me  both  Him- 
self, and  the  King  also.  It  was  asked  at  my  election,  in 
presence  of  Prince  Henry,  unto  whom  that  charge  had  been 
committed,  in  what  manner  I  was  given  to  the  Church? 
And  the  answer  was.  Free  and  discharged  from  all  bonds  of 
the  court.  Being,  therefore,  thus  free  and  discharged,  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  concerning  these  things ;  nor  will  I.*' 

The  Earl  here  observed  that  this  reply  was  very  different 
from  what  had  before  been  given.  "  Listen,  my  son  !"  Becket 
pursued.  ^^  In  as  much  as  the  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
body,  by  so  much  more  are  you  bound  to  obey  God  and  me, 
rather  than  an  earthly  King.  Neither  by  law  or  reason  is  it 
allowed  that  children  i^ould  judge  or  condemn  their  father. 
Wherefore  I  disclaim  the  King's  judgement,  and  yours,  and  all 
the  other  peers',  being  only  to  be  judged  under  God  by  our 
Lord  the  Pope,  to  whom  I  here  appeal  before  you  all,  com- 
mitting the  church  of  Canterbury,  my  order  and  dignity,  with 
all  thereunto  appertaining,  to  God's  protection  and  to  his. 
In  like  manner,  my  brethren,  and  fellow- bishops,  you  who 
have  chosen  to  obey  man  rather  than  God,  I  cite  you  before 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  !  And  thus,  relying  on 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  I  depart  hence."  As  he  was  leaving  the  hall  a  clamour 
was  raised  against  him,  and  some  there  were  who  reproached 
him  as  a  perjured  traitor :  upon  which  he  looked  fiercely 
round,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  were  it  not  forbidden 
by  his  holy  orders,  he  would  defend  himself  by  arms  against 
those  who  dared  thus  to  accuse  him.  Anger  for  the  moment 
overcame  him,  and  he  who  had  hitherto  displayed  such  perfect 
dignity  throughout  this  trying  scene,  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  revile  in  foul  and  inhuman  language  two  of  the  persons 
who  were,  indecently  indeed,  expressing  their  disapprobation 
of  his  conduct.  No  attempt  at  detaining  him  was  made. 
The  beggars,  with  the  populace,  and  the  poorer  clergy,  fol- 
lowed him  in  crowds,  and  were  entertained  as  his  guests,  in 
the  monastery  where  he  was  lodged.     His  next  measure  was 
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tx)  request  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Henry  replied, 
he  would  advise  with  his  council  the  next  day ;  but  Becket 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  await  the  decision,  left  North- 
ampton privily  in  the  night;  and  eluding  pursuit  by  a 
circuitous  course,  effected  his  escape  at  length  to  the  coast  of 
Flanders. 

However  incensed  the  King  may  have  been  at  Becket's 
flight,  and  apprehensive  as  he  certainly  was  of  its  injurious 
ccmsequences,  he  was  careful  not  to  prejudice  his  own  case  by 
hastily  proceeding  to  extremities;  and  therefore  forebore  from 
seizing  his  temporalities,  or  visiting  his  offence  upon  those 
who  were  related  to  him,  as  the  barbarous  customs  of  that  age 
authorized.  Without  delay  he  despatched  ambassadoitt  to  the 
King  of  France  and  to  the  Pope,  the  two  persons  whose  good 
will  it  most  behoved  him  to  conciliate.  But  the  French 
King,  who  from  many  circumstances  personal  and  political, 
was  inimically  disposed  towards  Henry,  had  assured  Beckec 
when  that  prelate,  meditating  such  a  retreat,  had  sent  over 
an  agent  to  secure  his  reception,  that  he  would  receive  him 
not  as  a  Bishop  or  Archbishop,  but  as  a  partner  in  his 
.kingdom.  In  this  he  was  actuated  by  principle  not  less  than 
passion,  for  he  was  devout  by  nature,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  believed  the  cause  of  the 
hierarchy  to  be  that  of  religion.  When  therefore  the  am^ 
bassadors  presented  their  letters  requesting  that  he  would  not 
admit  into  his  territories  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  fled  from  England  like  a  traitor ;  he  took  up  the 
unadvised  expression,  and  repeating  "  late  Archbishop  !"  de- 
manded who  had  deposed  him  ?  They  were  embarrassed  by 
the  question.  "  I,"  he  pursued,  "  am  a  king  as  well  as  my 
brother  of  England ;  yet  I  would  not  have  deprived  the  lowest 
clerk  in  my  dominions,  nor  do  I  think  I  have  power  to  do  so. 
I  knew  this  Thomas  when  he  was  chancellor :  he  served  your 
King  long  and  faithfully,  and  this  is  his  reward,  that  his 
master  having  driven  him  from  England,  wouW  also  drive 
him  out  of  France  !"  So  warmly  indeed  did  Louis  take  up 
the  Primate's  cause,  that  he  despatched  his  almcmer  to  the 
Pope,  exhorting  him  as  he  regarded  the  honour  of  the 
.Churdi,  and  the  weal  of  the  French  kingdom,  to  support 
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Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  the   Engliflh 
tyrant. 

The  ambassadors  proceeded  to  Sens,  where  Alexander  III. 
at  that  time  resided,  Rome  being  in  possession  of  the  antt* 
pope.  They  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  four  other 
bishops,  and  four  barons, — showing  what  importa^^ce  Henry 
attached  to  the  cause.  Higher  pers(H)s,  they  said,  the  King 
could  find  none  in  his  kingdom ;  if  he  could,  he  would  have 
sent  them  to  show  his  reverence  toward  the  holy  Father  and 
the  sacred  Roman  Church.  What  they  solicited  was,  that 
his  Holiness  would  send  the  Archbishop  back  to  England, 
and  appoint  legates  to  judge  him  there.  Some  cardinah 
were  of  opinion  it  was  expedient  to  do  this  in  conformity  to 
the  King's  desire,  lest  Henry  should  be  driven  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  rival  Pope.  But  the  papal  court  was  not 
now  to  learn  that  the  boldest  policy  is  the  best.  Legates, 
Alexander  said,  they  should  have;  but  when  it  was  asked 
o£  him  that  they  might  have  powers  for  deciding  the  cause 
without  appeal,  "  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  my  glory,  which  I 
will  not  give  to  another ;  and  certainly  when  the  Archbishop 
is  jndged  it  shall  be  by  ourselves.  It  is  not  reasonable  that 
we  should  remand  him  to  England,  there  to  be  judged  by 
his  adversaries,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies."  The  bent 
of  his  mind  was  so  apparent  in  all  tliis,  that  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  the  head-piece  of  the  embassy,  hinted  to 
him  such  conduct  might  perhaps  provoke  the  King  to  seek 
for  better  treatment  from  his  competitor ;  and  the  ambassa« 
dors  left  Sens  without  asking  his  blessing. 

Becket,  who  had  obtained  a  liberal  allowance  for  himself 
and  his  followers  from  Louis,  arrived  at  Sens  soon  afterwards. 
The  Cardinals  received  him  coldly,  as  one  who  was  likely  to 
weaken  their  cause  by  the  contest  in  which  he  was  involving 
them ;  but  the  Pope  gave  him  public  audience,  seated  him 
at  his  right  hand,  and  as  a  farther  mark  of  honour,  bade 
him  keep  his  seat  while  he  spake.  The  Primate  rested  his 
case  upon  that  point  which  was  sure  to  interest  the  persons 
to  whom  he  appealed.  Leaving  the  pecuniary  demand  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  breach  unnoticed,  he  produced 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  called  upon  the  assembly 
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to  judge  whether,  without  destroying  his  own  soul,  he  could 
consent  that  such  laws  against  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
should  be  brought  into  action?  Hitherto  there  had  been 
an  evident  leaning  towards  Henry  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
dinals ;  but  now  the  whole  council  resolved  with  one  accord, 
that  in  Becket's  person  the  cause  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church  should  be  supported.  They  then  examined  the  con- 
stitutions, and  the  Pope  tolerating  six  of  them,  not,  he  said, 
as  good,  but  as  less  evil  than  the  rest,  condemned  the  other 
ten;  thus  sitting  in  judgement  upon  the  acts  of  an  English 
parliament,  and  the  laws  of  England.  The  Pope  upon  this 
occasion  informed  the  assembly,  that  Becket  had  applied  to 
him  before  he  left  England  to  be  pardoned  for  the  sin  of 
consenting  to  these  constitutions;  his  repentance,  he  said, 
the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made,  and  the  suiFerings  he  had 
endured,  entitled  him  to  indulgence. 

But  Becket  was  conscious  that  his  own  appointment  to  the 
primacy  had  been  a  greater  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  than  any  of  those  which  he  had  thus  brought  under 
the  Pope's  cognizance;  and  that  Alexander,  by  deposing 
him  upon  that  plea,  might  not  only  satisfy  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, without  compromising  the  papal  cause,  but  establish 
a  strong  precedent  upon  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
dispute  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  On  the 
following  day,  he  appeared  before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals 
in  a  more  private  room,  and  acknowledged  that  these  troubles 
had  been  brought  upon  the  Church  of  England,  through  his 
miserable  offence;  for  he  had  ascended  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  not  by  the  true  door,  not  having  been  called  thither 
by  a  canonical  election,  but  obtruded  by  the  terror  of  secular 
power :  what  wonder  then  that  he  should  have  succeeded  so 
ill?  Had  he  however  surrendered  his  see  through  fear  of 
the  King's  menaces,  when  his  brethren  advised  him  so  to  do, 
that  would  have  been  leaving  a  pernicious  example.  There- 
fore he  had  deferred  it  till  the  present  hour;  but  now, 
acknowledging  the  unlawfulness  of  his  entrance,  and  fearing 
a  worse  exit;  perceiving  also  that  his  strength  was  unequal 
to  the  burthen,  and  lest  the  flock  whose  unworthy  pastor  he 
had  been  made  should  perish,  he  resigned  his  see  into  the 
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holy  Father's  hands.     Accordingly  taking  oflP  his  episcopal 
ring,  he  delivered  it  to  the  Pope,  desired  him  to  provide 
a  proper  pastor  for  the  Church,  which  was  now  vacant,  and 
then  left  the  room.     There  were  some  of  opinion  that  a 
happier  means   of   terminating  the   dispute  could  not  be 
devised,  that  the  resignation  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  Becket 
provided  for  at  some  future  opportunity.     But  Alexander, 
who  as  a  statesman  was  worthy  of  his  station,  maintained 
that  if  Becket  were  permitted  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  all  other 
bishops  would  fall  with  him;  no  ecclesiastic  after  such  an 
example  would  venture  to  resist  the  will  of  his  sovereign; 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  would  thus  be  shaken,  and  the  papal 
authority  perish.     Becket  was  now  called  in,  and  the  Pope 
told  him  that  whatever  fault  there  had  been  in  his  promotion, 
was  cancelled  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acknowleged 
it,  and  by  his  resignation ;  that  he  now  restored  him  to  his 
functions,  and  would  never  desert  him  while  he  lived,  viewing 
him  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  dear  to  God  and  men,  dear  to 
himself,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church.    But  as  hitherto  he  had 
lived  in  affluence,  it  was  now  time  that  he  should  learn  the 
lessons  which  poverty  alone  could  teach;  and  for  that  end 
he  commended  him  to  the  abbot  of  Pontigny,  there  present, 
one  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  in  whose  monastery  he  might  live 
as  became  a  banished  man,  and  a  champion  of  our  Lord. 
He  then  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  sent  him,  in  compliance 
with  his  own  request,  a  Cistertian  habit.     Becket  was  thus 
enrolled  in  that  order,  and  observed  at  Pontigny  the  monastic 
rule  of  life^  according  to  the  strictest  form  which  was  at  that 
time  prevailing. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pope  irritated  Henry,  and  he  gave 
orders  for  stopping  the  payment  of  that  annual  contribution 
known  by  the  name  of  Peter's  pence.  Had  WiclifFe  then  been 
living,  or  had  there  been  among  the  English  bishops  another 
man  endowed  with  the  same  talents  and  intrepidity  as  Becket, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Church  of  England  would  then 
have  separated  from  that  of  Rome,  and  that  a  reformation 
would  have  commenced,  not  less  honourable  in  its  origin 
than  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  But  Henry  had  no 
counsellor  equal  to  the  crisis.     He  sequestered  the  Primate's 
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estates,  ordered  the  Bishops  to  suspend  the  revenues  of  erery 
clergyman  who  followed  him  into  France,  or  took  part  in  his 
behsdfy  declared  all  correspondence  with  him  criminal,  and 
forbade  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers. 
But  acting  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  he  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  policy  and  justice  in  his  resentment,  banishing,  by 
one  sweeping  sentence,  all  the  kinsmen,  friends,  and  depend- 
ants of  Becket,  to  the  number  of  nearly  four  hundred  persons, 
without  exception  of  sex  or  age ;  their  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would 
repair  to  Becket  wherever  he  might  be,  the  King^s  intention 
being  to  distress  him  by  the  sight  of  their  sufferings,  and 
burthen  him  with  their  support.  This  inhuman  act  was  in 
the  spirit  of  feudal  tjrranny  and  of  the  times.  When  H«iry 
had  determined  upon  raising  his  favourite  to  the  primacy, 
the  Bishops  of  tlie  province  were  threatened,  that  they  and 
all  their  relations  should  be  banished,  if  they  refused  to  elect 
him,  and  this  had  been  done  certainly  with  Becket's  know- 
ledge, probably  with  his  consent.  The  conduct  which  cannot 
be  justified,  may  thus  be  explained :  it  admits  of  no  palli- 
ation ; . . .  and  indeed,  next  to  the  guilt  of  those  who  commit 
wicked  actions,  is  that  of  the  historian  who  glosses  them  over 
or  excuses  them. 

This  inhumanity,  which  on  other  occasions  would  only 
have  excited  the  compassion  of  a  few  obscure  individuals, 
called  forth  an  outcry  of  indignation,  and  produced  a  display 
of  ostentatious  charity  toward  the  sufferers.  Some  of  them 
made  their  way  to  Pontigny ;  others  were  absolved  from  the 
observance  of  their  oath ;  and  they  were  liberally  maintained 
by  those  powerful  persons  who  supported  the  papal  cause, 
especially  the  King  of  France :  some  were  even  invited  by 
the  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  went  to  partake  her  bounty,  so 
widely  did  the  interest  which  was  excited  by  this  dispute 
extend.  Nor  was  this  the  only  unworthy  act  into  which 
Henry  was  hurried  by  his  anger.  He  had  resolved,  wjth  the 
advice  of  his  Barons  and  the  consent  of  his  clergy,  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  requiring  him  so  to  rid  him  of  the 
traitor  Becket,  as  that  he  might  establish  another  Primate 
in  his  steady  and  to  engage  that  he  and  his  successoi^  would. 
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as  fiir  as  in  them  ky^  maintain  to  the  Kings  of  England  the 
customs  of  Henry  I.,  otherwise  he  and  his  clergy  would  no 
longer  obey  Pope  Alexander, ...  so  near  was  the  Church  of 
Cngland  to  a  separation  at  that  time !  The  resolution  was 
becoming,  if  it  had  been  adhered  to  steadily,  and  Henrjr's 
ambassadors  at  the  Diet  of  Wittemberg  so  fiur  pledged  him, 
that  the  Emperor  in  his  letters-patent  announced  the  ad- 
herence of  England  to  the  Ghibelline  Pope.  But  their  act 
was  disavowed  in  a  manner  which  evinced  a  want  of  firmness, 
in  the  King,.. perhaps  of  veracity.  His  own  mind  appears 
to  have  been  subdued  by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  he 
stood  in  awe  both  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  man  whom  he 
hated. 

A  conference  between  Henry  and  the  Pope  had  been  pro- 
posed, to  which  the  King  consented,  upon  the  reasonable 
condition  that  Becket  should  not  be  present.     But  Becket 
dreaded  the  efiect  of  such  an  interview,  and  entreated  Alex- 
ander not  to  agree  to  it  on  that  condition,  saying,  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  an  interpreter  as  competent  as  himself, 
he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  King's 
subtlety.     Circumstances   at  this   time  enabled   Alexander 
to  return  to  Rome ;  and  this  good  fortune  encouraged  him 
to  answer  the  King  in  a  manner  which   might  justly  be 
deemed  dignified,  if  it  were  justified  by  the  occasion.     It 
had  never,  he  said,  been  heard  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
driven   any  person   out  of  her  train  at  the  command  of 
Princes,  especially  one  who  was  banished  for  the  cause  of 
justice.     To  succour  the  .exiled  and  oppressed  of  all  nations 
against  the  violence  of  their  sovereigns,  was  a  privilege  and 
authority  granted  &om  above  to  the  apostolic  see.     In  the 
same  temper  he  appointed  Becket  his  legate  for  England, 
thus   arming  him  with  full  powers  for  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities against   his  sovereign,  an  act  not  less  flagrantly 
improper  than  it  was  gratuitously  offensive  to  the  King. 

With  such  powers  in  his  own  cause  no  man  ought  to  have 
been  invested,  least  of  all  men,  one  so  vehement  as  Becket. 
Already,  from  his  retirement  at  Pontigny,  he  had  addressed 
epistles  monitory  and  comminatory  to  the  King,  wherein  he 
bade  him  remember  that  Sovereigns  received  their  authority 
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from   the  Church,  and  that  Priests  were  the  &ther8  and 
masters  of  Kings,  Princes,  and  of  all  the  faithful :  it  was 
madness  then  if  a  son  should  attempt  to  hold  his  father,  in 
subjection,  or  a  pupil  his  master,  and  reduce  under  his  power 
that  person  by  whom  he  may  be  bound  or  loosed,  not  only 
on  earth,  but  in  heaven.     To  pass  sentence  upon  a  priest 
was  not  within  the  sphere  of  human  laws:  it  was  not  for 
Kings  to  judge  Bishops,  but  to  bow  their  heads  before  them; 
and  he  reminded  Henry  that  Kings  and  Emperors  had  been 
excommunicated.     To  the  Clergy  he  said  that  in  his  person 
Christ  had  been  judged  again  before  an  earthly  tribunal. 
"  Arise  !    why  sleep  ye  ?    unsheathe  the   sword  of  Peter  ! 
Avenge  the  injuries  of  the  Church  I  cry  aloud  !  cease  not  I" 
That  he  was  preparing  to   draw  that  sword  himself  was 
apparent  from  these  preliminaries,  and  from  his  suspending 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  for  having  admitted  a  Dean  into 
that  cathedral,  during  the  absence  of  certain  canons  who  had 
followed  him  into  exile.     And  so  apprehensive  was  Henry  of 
what  was  to  ensue,  that  summoning  his  counsellors,  he  com* 
plained  to  them  with   tears   and  violent   emotion,    saying, 
Becket  tore  his  body  and  soul,  and  they  were  all  traitors  for 
using  no  endeavours  to  deliver  him  from  that  man's  annoy- 
ance !     One  of  the  Norman  Bishops  advised  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  sole  means  which  could  avert  the  impend- 
ing sentence;  and  to  this,  inconsistent  as  it  was  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  very  principles  for  which 
he  was  contending,  he  consented.     The  truth   is,  that   at 
heart  he  was  a  superstitious  man:  in  times  of  vexation  or 
low  spirits  he  used  to  talk  of  retiring  into  a  convent ;  and 
the  course  of  his  private  life  made  absolution  so  convenient 
and  necessary  to  his  comfort,  that  the  thought  of  lying  under 
the  censures  of  the  Church  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
Accordingly  two  bishops  were  deputed  to  notify  the  appeal 
to  Becket. 

Before  they  arrived,  Becket  had  commenced  the  spiritual 
war  in  a  manner  not  less  characteristic  of  the  man,  than  of 
the  age.  The  body  of  St.  Drauscio  was  venerated  at  Soissons, 
where  he  had  been  bishop ;  and  there  prevailed  an  opinion 
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that  aiiy  person  about  to  engage  in  battle  *,  would  be  ren- 
dered invincible  by  keeping  a  vigil  before  his  shrine.     Per- 
sons came  even  from  Italy,  and  other  distant  countries,  under 
this  persuasion ;  and  the  success  of  Robert  de  Montford,  in 
a  judicial  combat,  after  performing  this  devotion,  had  re- 
cently given  it  great  credit  in  England     To  Soissons  there- 
fore Becket  went,  and  watched  one  night  before  the  body,  as 
one  \i^ho  was  prepared  to  enter  the  lists,  and  needed  his 
heavenly  assistance ;  a  second  vigil  he  kept  before  the  shrine 
of  St,  Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  whose  relics  also  were  deposited  at  Soissons;  and 
a  third  before  the  altar  of  his  own  patroness  the  Virgin. 
Thus  armed  for  the  conflict,  he  prepared  on  the  ensuing 
Whitsunday  to  thunder  out  his  censures  against  the  King 
in  the  Church  at  Vizelay,  near  his  convent.    A  message  from 
the  King  of  France,  announcing  that  Henry  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  on  that  account  advising  him  to  defer  the  sentence, 
withheld  him  from  this  last  extremity;  but  to  every  thino* 
short  of  it  he  proceeded.     On  the  appointed  day  a  great 
concourse  of   people    assembled    at    the   Church;    Becket 
preached,  in  what  strain  we  know  not,  in  what  temper  is 
but  too  plain.     At  the  end  an  awful  pause  ensued,  the  bells 
tolled,  the  crosses  were  inverted,  and  the  assistant  priests, 
twelve  in  number,  stood  round  him,  holding  torches,  which 
were  presently  with  dreadful  execrations  to  be  extinguished. 
He  then  pronounced  the  impious  form  of  excommunication 
against  John  of  Oxford,  for  associating  with  schismatics,  and 
for  what  he  styled  his  intrusion  into  the  deanery  of  Salisbury ; 
against  the  Archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  for  holding  communion 

•  How  St.  Drauscio,  an  inoflfensive  The  blood  of  our  Saviour  (!)  was  shown 

man,  whose  life  is  one  of  the  most  un-  as  a  relic  at  the  little  town  of  Wils, 

eventful  in  hagiology,  should  have  be-  nach    in    Brandenburg.      A    certain 

come  the  Patron  Saint  in  such  cases,  vassal  named  Henry,  having  challenged 

does  not  appear.      The  most  notable  Frederick,  his  lord,  to  single  combat, 

thing  recorded  of  him  is,  that  after  he  dedicated  his  arms  to  this  Blood,  and 

had  been  dead  and  buried  three  years,  killed   his  adversary.      This   brought 

he  not  only  permitted  his  devotees  to  the  relic  into  such  repute  that  crowds 

cut  his  hair  and  his  nails  for  relics,  flocked  to  the  place.     To  such  profan- 

but  even  allowed  them  to  draw  one  of  ation  and  perversion  of  Christianity  has 

his   teeth,  though  the  operation  pro-  this  evil  system  of  blasphemous  im. 

duced  an  effusion  of  blood,  as  if  it  had  posture  given  occasion.      V Enfant^ s 

been  performed  upon  a  living  subject !  CouficU  of  Constance,  1.  p.  28.      En- 

^cia  Sanctorum  Mart,  t.i.  p.  409,  410.  glish  translation. 
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with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne^  who  adhered  to  the  Ghibel- 
line  Pope ;  against  three  persons  to  whom  part  oS  hift  sei|Qea* 
tered  goods  had  been  granted,  and  against  all  who  should 
dare  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  his  Charch:  finatty, 
against  Joceline  de  Baliol,  and  the  Chief  Justiciary,  m 
favourers  of  the  King's  tyranny,  and  contrivers  of  theise 
heretical  pravities,  the  constitutions  <^  Clarendoft.  The 
execrations  were  concluded  by  dashing  down  the  torches 
and  e:^tbguishing  them,  as  the  pr^te,  in  the  words  of  tlus 
execrable  ceremony,  pronounced  an  authoritative  wish,  that 
the  souls  of  those  whom  he  had  d^vered  to  p^ncfition,  sii^t 
in  like  manner  be  quenched  in  Hell.  This  was  not  a£l:  be 
read  the  constitutions,  and  condemned  the  whole  of  them ; 
excommunicated  all  who  should  ab^t,  enforce,  or  ofaseFee 
them ;  annulled  the  statute  whereby  they  w^e  ^lacted,  and 
absolved  the  bishops  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to 
obey  them.  Then  naming  the  Kiuj^  and  mentioning  the 
admonitions  which  he  had  sent  him,  he  there  in  public  called 
upon  him  to  repent  and  atone  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  Church,  otherwise,  a  sentence,  such  as  that 
which  they  had  just  heard  pronounced,  should  &11  upon 
his  head. 

Excommunication  had  been  one  means  whereby  the  Druids 
maintained  their  hierocracy;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that 
among  nations  of  #leltic  origin,  the  clergy,  as  succeeding 
to  their  influence,  established  more  easily  the  portentoiis 
tyranny  which  they  exercised,  not  over  the  mind^  of  men 
alone,  but  in  all  temporal  concerns.  Every  community  must 
possess  the  right  of  expelling  those  members  who  will  not 
conform  to  its  regulations:  the  Church,  therefore,  must 
have  power  to  excommunicate  a  refractory  member,  as  the 
State  has  to  outlaw  a  bad  subject,  who  will  not  answer  to  the 
laws.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  heathen  priests 
ever  abused  this  power  so  prodigiously  as  the  Roman  clergy ; 
nor  even  if  the  ceremonies  were  borrowed,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, from  heathen  superstition,  could  they  originally  have 
been  so  revolting,  so  horrible,  as  when  a  christian  minister 
called  upon  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  to  fulfil  execri^ions 
which  the  Devil  himself  might  seem  to  have  inspired.     In 
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the  fotms*  f^  maledictHHi  appointed  for  this  blasj^tnouB 
'deryioe,  a  curse  was  pronounced  against  the  obnoxious  persons 
in  soul  and  body,  «uid  in  all  their  limbs  and  joints  and 
members,  every  part  being  specified  with  a  bitterness  which 
^emed  to  delight  in  dwelling  on  the  sufferings  that  it  impro" 
«ated.  They  were  cursed  with  pleonastic  specification,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  their  goings  out  and  their  comings 
in,  in  towns  and  in  castles,  in  fields  and  in  meadows,  in 
streets  and  in  public  ways,  by  land  and  by  water,  sleeping 
and  waking,  standing  and  sitting  and  lying,  eating  and 
drinking,  in  their  food  and  in  their  excrement,  speaking  or 
holding  their  peace,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  every  hour,  in 
all  places,  and  at  all  times,  evei*y  where  and  always.  The 
heavens  were  adjured  to  be  as  brass  to  them,  and  the  earth 
as  iron;  the  one  to  reject  their  bodies,  and  the  other  their 
souls.  Qod  was  invoked,  in  this  accursed  service,  to  afflict 
fhem  with  hunger  and  thirst,  with  poverty  and  want,  with 
cold  and  widi  fever,  with  scabs  and  ulcers  and  itch,  with 
blindness  and  madness, ...  to  eject  them  from  their  homes, 
and  consume  their  substance, ...  to  make  their  wives  widows, 
and  their  children  orphans  and  beggars ;  all  things  belonging 
to  them  were  cursed,  the  dog  which  guarded  them,  and  the 
cock  which  wakened  them.  None  was  to  compascbonate  their 
sufferings,  nor  to  relieve  or  visit  them  in  sickness.  Prayers 
and  benedictions,  instead  of  availing  them,  were  to  operate 
as  further  curses.  Finally,  their  dead  bodies  were  to  be 
east  aside  for  dogs  and  wolves  ;  and  their  souls  to  be  eternally 
tormented  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  Judas  and 
Pilate^  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Nero  and  Decius,  and  Herod, 
and  Julian,  and  Simon  Magus,  in  fire  everlasting. 

This  was  the  sentence  with  which  Becket  threatened  the 
Ring,  and  which  he  actually  pronounced  against  persons  who 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  King  and  to  the  laws  of  their 
.  country.  If  the  individual,  upon  whom  such  curses  were 
imprecated,  felt  only  an  apprehension  that  it  was  possible 
tfaey  might  be  efficient,  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  pos- 
flibility  might  have  brought  about  one  of  the  maledictions,  by 

*  Martene.  De   Antiquis  Ecclesias      in   curses  may  find  seven   ormularies 
IlittliQ%  pp.  903-.  911.      The  cttrions     there. 
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driving  him  mad.  But  the  reasonable  doubt  which  the  8al>« 
ject  himself  must  have  entertained,  and  endeavoured  to 
«trengthen,  was  opposed  by  the  general  belief,  and  by  the 
conduct  of  all  about  him ;  for  whosoever  associated  with  one 
thus  marked  for  perdition,  and  delivered  over  judicially  to 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  placed  himself  thereby  under  the 
same  tremendous  penalties.  The  condition  of  a  leper  was 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  an  excommunicated  person.  The 
leper,  though  excluded  from  the  community,  was  still  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  and  of  human  charity:  they  who 
avoided  his  dangerous  presence,  assisted  him  with  alms ;  and 
he  had  companions  enough  in  affliction  to  form  a  society  of 
their  own, ...  a  miserable  one  indeed,  but  still  a  society,  in 
which  the  sense  of  suffering  was  alleviated  by  resignation, 
the  comforts  of  religion,  and  the  prospect  of  death  and  of  the 
life  to  come.  But  the  excommunicated  man  was  cut  off  from 
consolation  and  hope ;  it  remained  for  him  only  to  despair 
and  die,  or  to  obtain  absolution  by  entire  submission  to  the 
Church ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
submission  implied  the  sacrifice  of  the  points  in  dispute,  that 
is,  the  sacrifice  of  principle  and  justice,  of  national  interests, 
of  kingly  and  individual  honour.  There  were  some  parts  of 
Europe,  where  if  a  person  remained  one  year  under  eccle- 
siastical censures,  all  his  possessions  of  whatever  kind  were 
forfeited.  This  was  not  the  law  in  England,  where  indeed 
the  usurpations  of  the  Romish  Church  had  been  resisted 
longer  and  more  steadily  than  on  the  continent  But  the 
next  step  after  excommunicating  the  King,  might  be  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  deposition  against  him;  and  that  sen- 
tence, while  it  endangered  him  in  England,  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  deprive  him  of  his  continental  territories,  which 
the  King  of  France,  who  continually  instigated  Becket  against 
him,  was  eager  to  invade. 

But  there  was  another  measure,  even  more  to  be  dreaded 
in  its  consequences,  of  which  Henry  stood  in  fear.  Sup- 
ported as  he  was  in  the  grounds  of  this  dispute  both  by  his 
barons  and  by  the  nation,  and  by  the  bishops  also  in  the 
personal  contest  with  Becket,  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  deposition  might  have  failed  to  shake  the  allegiance  of 
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his  subjects.  An  interdict  would  do  this  by  bringing  the 
evil  home  to  them ;  for  the  effect  of  an  interdict  was  to  sus- 
pend all  religious  forms,  usages,  and  sacraments,  save  only 
that  baptism  was  allowed  to  infants,  and  confession  to  those 
who  were  at  the  point  of  death.  The  churches  were  closed, 
no  priest  might  officiate  either  in  public  or  private;  the  dead 
were  deprived  of  christian  burial,  and  the  living  could  con- 
tract no  marriages.  Of  all  the  devices  of  the  papal  church 
this  was  the  most  effectual  for  breaking  the  bonds  of  loyalty, 
and  compelling  subjects  to  rise  against  their  sovereign.  Ex- 
pecting that  Becket  would  have  recourse  to  it,  Henry  took 
measures  of  the  severest  precaution :  he  gave  instructions 
that  the  ports  should  be  closely  watched,  and  ordered  that  if 
an  ecclesiastic  were  detected  bringing  over  letters  of  interdict, 
be  should  be  punished  with  mutilation  of  members ;  if  a  lay- 
man, with  death :  and  that  if  such  letters  reached  the  country 
and  were  promulgated,  any  priest,  who  in  obedience  to  them 
refused  to  perform  service  should  be  castrated.  In  such  a  spirit 
was  one  tyranny  opposed  by  another  during  those  ages  of  in- 
humanity and  superstition  !  Exasperated  with  the  Cistercians 
of  Pontigny  for  having  received  the  Primate  into  their  con- 
vent, be  announced  that  if  they  continued  to  harbour  him, 
he  would  expel  their  order  from  his  dominions.  This  angry 
act  gave  Becket  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  generosity  by 
withdrawing,  and  enabled  Louis  to  wound  his  enemy's  feel- 
ings, by  despatching  an  escort  to  attend  him,  and  inviting 
him  to  choose  ian  asylum  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  He 
fixed  upon  the  convent  of  St.  Columba  by  the  city  of  Sens, 
and  was  received  there  with  public  honours. 

This  was  one  of  the  many  unworthy  acts  committed  by 
Henry  under  the  influence  of  anger,  during  this  long  and 
acrimonious  struggle.  He  acted  with  more  prudence  by  his 
ministers,  and  prosecuted  with  sufficient  policy  the  appeal 
which  it  had  been  impolitic  to  make.  While  a  paper  war 
was  carried  on  with  bitterness  between  Becket  and  the 
Engh'sh  Bishops,  his  messengers  at  Rome  were  emplojdng 
golden  arguments  with  a  court,  which,  in  Becket's  own  words, 
was  prostituted  like  a  harlot  for  hire.  The  excommunicated 
John  of  Oxford  was  one  of  these  ministers ;  for  him  to  have 
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undertaken  such  a  commission  implied  a  confidence  in  his 
own  dexterity  which  was  not  belied  by  the  event.  He 
obtained  absolution  for  himself;  resigned  his  deanery  to  the 
Pope,  and  received  it  again  from  his  appointment ;  and  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  depute  two  Cardinals  as  his  legates 
in  the  King's  continental  territories,  with  foil  powers  to  hear 
and  determine  the  cause,  and  to  absolve  the  excommunicated 
persons;  thus  revoking  the  legatine  power  which  had  been 
granted  to  Becket,  and  annulling  all  that  he  had  done  at 
Vizelay.  The  Pope,  who  had  previously  ratified  those  acts,* 
was  so  conscious  of  his  inconsistency,  that  when  he  notified 
these  concessions  to  the  King,  he  strictly  enjoined  him  to 
keep  the  letter  secret,  and  not  let  it  be  seen,  except  in  case 
of  necessity.  This  was  not  all ;  the  messengers  brought  back 
with  thttn  the  letters  which  Becket  and  his  iriends  had 
written  to  the  Pope,  and  some  of  these  proved  to  be  from 
persons  of  the  King's  household  who  had  never  before  been 
suspected.  In  these  letters  Becket  had  called  Henry  a  mali- 
cious tyrant;  but  no  new  discovery  could  now  imbitler 
Henry's  feelings  toward  him. 

When 'the  Primate  was  apprised  of  this  uneicpected  change 
In  the  'Conduct  of  the  papal  court,  he  said,  that  if  it  were 
•true,  the  Pope  had  not  only  strangled  him,  but  the  English 
arid   Gallican   Churches  also.     Itis  effect  was  immediately 
.perceived   in  the  treatment  of  his   unhappy  kinsmen   and 
dependants  who  had  been  driven  into  banishment  for  his 
sake.     It  was  now  seen  tt)  vrhat  motives  the  liberality  with 
which  some  of  the  French  Nobles  and  Bishops  had  hitherto 
supported   them,  was   owing;   for  now,  when   Becket  was 
^deemed  to  be  forsaken  by  the  Pope,  their  aid  was  inhunMmly 
withdrawn;  —  some  of  these  poor  people  were  left  in  such 
Gutter  destitution  that  they  died  of  cold  and  hunger,   and 
Becket,  who  in  this  emergency  neither  abandoned  himself 
■  nor  them,  implored  Alexander  to  take  means  for  preserving 
the  rest  from  the  same  fate.     His  spirit  was  one  of  those 
whi6h  difficulties  and  dangers  seem  only  to  exalt,  the  same 
temper,  which  in  prosperity  made  him  violent  and  imperious, 
:  assuming  under  adverse  fortune  the  character  of  heroic  forti- 
tude.   Still,  being  more  statesman  than  saint,  bv  habit  as  well 
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86  iiieli)[iatioa,  he  exerted  bow  in  his  own  bebalf  those  talents 
ti»  which  he  ow«d  his  elevation,  and  which  qualified  him 
better  for  the  Chancellorship  than  the  Primacy;  he  repre- 
sented to  Alexander  that  Henry's  policy  was  to  gain  time  by 
prolonging  the  business  till  the  Papacy  should  become  vacant, 
and  then  to  make  a  recognition  of  the  obnoxious  customs,  the 
ti^ms  upon  which  he  would  acknowledge  his  successor.  If 
he  succeeded  in  this,  other  princes  would  extort  the  like 
emancipation  from  the  Church,  her  liberty  and  jurisdiction 
would  be  destroyed,  and  there  would  be  none  to  restrain  the 
wickedness  of  tyrants:  and  addressing^  to  the  Pope  phrases 
of  supplication  which,  in  Scripture,  are  appropriated  to  the 
Alni'igfaty,  Rise,  Lord,  he  said,  and  delay  no  longer !  Let 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  shine  upon  me^  and  do  unto  me 
and  my  wretched  friends  according  to  thy  mercy  !  Save  us» 
fyf  we  perish  f  And  he  called  upon  him  to  clear  up  his  own 
honour^  which  was  now  obscured,  though  till  now,  it  had 
remained  singly  inviolate,  when  all  else  was  lost. 

These  repres^tations  were  strongly  aided  by  the  King  of 
France,  Louis  VII.  being  equally  sincere  in  his  enmity  to- 
wards Henry  and  his  devotbn  to  the  Church;  and  Alexander^ 
emboldened  also  at  this  time  by  a  fortunate  change  in  his 
own  contest  with  the  Emperor,  restricted  the  power  of  his 
legates^  whom  he  now  deputed  rather  as  mediators  than  as 
judges.  Their  task  was  the  more  diiBcult  because  Henry 
was  persuaded  that  Becket  had  bad  no  small  share  in  insti- 
gating the  Kii^g  of  France  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  to 
make  war  upon  him*  Becket  made  oath  that  he  was  in- 
nooent  :t*^of  directly  instigating  them,  no  doubt,  he  was  clear; 
but  it  k  as  little  to  be  doubted,  that  he  had  exasperated  the 
ill-will  of  the  one  prince,  and  that  both  had  been  encauraged 
by  the  advantages  which  they  expected  to  derive  from  the 
embarrassment  in  whidi  Henry  was  thus  involved.  From 
Beckys  disposition  even  less  was  to  be  hoped  than  from  the 
King's :  he  cautioned  them  to  place  no  confidence  in  those 
Balomis,  the  EngMdi  Bishc^,  and  expressed  his  trust  that 
they  would  cure  the  royal  Syrian  of  his  leprosy,  but  inflict 
merited  punishment  upon  the  Gehazis  of  his  train.  To  the 
Pope  he  wrote,  ^'  It  is  by  forbearance  on  our  side  that  the 
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powers  of  the  world  grow  insolent,  and  Kings  become  tyrants^ 
so  as  to  believe  that  no  rights,  no  privileges  are  to  be  left  the 
Church,  unless  at  their  pleasure.  But  blessed  is  he  who 
takes  and  dashes  their  little  ones  against  the  stones  !  .  For  if 
Judah  does  not,  according  to  the  command  of  the  law,  root 
out  the  Canaanite,  he  will  grow  up  against  him  to  be  perpe- 
tually his  enemy  and  his  scourge."  In  vain  did  the  legates 
recommend  to  him  moderation  and  humility,  and  exhort  him 
to  give  way  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  would  neither 
concede  the  slightest  point,  nor  consent  to  abide  by  their 
judgement ;  whereas  Henry  offered  to  give  them  any  security 
they  should  ask,  declaring  that  he  would  submit  to  it  in  every 
point,  if  they  would  render  him  that  justice  which  the  lowest 
of  men  had  a  right  to  demand.  While  one  party  was  so  intrac- 
table, nothing  could  be  done  by  mediation ;  their  powers  did 
not  extend  farther,  and  Henry  was  so  offended  at  being  thus 
paltered  with,  that  in  their  hearing  he  wished  he  might  never 
again  see  the  face  of  a  Cardinal.  He  came,  however,  to  a 
better  understanding  with  them  before  they  departed,  and 
when  they  took  their  leave  shed  tears  as  he  begged  them  to 
use  their  intercession  with  the  Pope,  for  ridding  him  of 
Becket. 

Becket  was  at  this  time  elated  by  a  brief,  wherein  the 
Pope,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers,  annulled  the  decree 
of  the  Great  Council  at  Northampton,  confiscating  the  pri- 
mate's goods  for  contumacy.  But  this  mark  of  favour  was 
heavily  counterbalanced  when  he  received  a  prohibition  from 
excommunicating  any  person  in  England,  or  interdicting  that 
realm,  till  the  affair  should  have  been  brought  before  the 
Pope.  Henry  was  incautious  enough  to  say  that  he  had 
now  got  the  Pope  and  all  the  Cardinals  in  his  purse,  and 
even  to  state  in  his  own  ftunily  what  bribes  he  had  given, 
and  how  they  had  been  applied.  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  Alexander  himself  was  accessible  by  such  means;  in- 
famously venal  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  become,  this  was 
a  case  in  which  he  had  too  much  at  stake,  even  if  his  per- 
sonal character  were  such  as  might  otherwise  warrant  the 
imputation.  He  would  willingly  have  reconciled  the  parties ; 
and  inclining  to  one  party  or  the  other,  as  Becket's  vehe- 
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mence  and  the  urgent  interference  of  the  French  King,  or 
the  fair  statements  and  able  negotiations  of  Henry's  ministers, 
prevailed,  his  own  wishes  were  indicated  in  the  exhortations 
to  humility  and  moderation,  which  he  repeatedly  but  vainly 
addressed  to  the  Primate.  The  King  had  said  to  the  Legates 
he  would  be  contented  with  those  customs  which  it  could  be 
proved  that  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed,  by  the  oaths  of  an 
hundred  Englishmen,  an  hundred  Normans,  and  an  hundred 
men  of  his  other  continental  dominions.  If  this  would  not 
satisfy  Becket,  he  would  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  three 
English  and  three  Norman  bishops :  and  if  this  o£fer  also 
were  rejected,  he  would  submit  to  the  Pope's  judgement, 
provided  only  that  his  act  should  not  prejudice  the  rights 
of  his  successors.  The  Legates  conceived  a  hope  that  Henry 
would  concede  the  customs,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  rid 
himself  of  Becket,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  in  this 
point,  Becket  would  resign  his  archbishoprick ;  but  when 
this  proposal  was  made  to  him,  he  replied  the  concessions 
were  not  equal;  the  King  was  boimd  in  duty  and  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,  to  renounce  the  customs,  but  he  could  not 
surrender  the  primacy  without  betraying  the  Church.  And 
he  assured  the  Pope  that  he  would  rather  be  put  to  death, 
than  suffer  himself  to  be  torn  while  living  from  his  mother, 
the  Church  of  Canterbury,  which  had  nursed  him  and  reared 
him  to  what  he  was ; . . .  rather  perish  by  the  cruellest  death, 
than  shamefully  live,  while  the  King  was  permitted  to  act  as 
he  did,  without  receiving  condign  punishment. 

At  length,  peace  having  been  made  between  the  two  Kings, 
it  was  arranged  that  at  the  interview  between  them,  Henry 
and  Becket  should  meet.  The  latter  was  di£5iculdy  persuaded 
to  this;  and  though,  to  satisfy  Louis,  he  knelt  to  humble 
himself  before  his  sovereign,  it  was  with  an  unbending 
spirit.  His  language  was  so  qualified  as  to  show  that  he 
yielded  not  a  tittle  of  the  disputed  points ;  and  when  Henry 
declared  all  he  asked  was  that  he  would  then  promise,  with- 
out fraud  or  fallacy,  to  keep  all  the  laws  which  his  prede* 
cessors  had  kept  in  former  reigns,  and  which  he  himself  had 
formerly  promised  to  keep,  the  answer  still  contained  the 
same  fatal  condition  of  saving  his  order : ...  to  regain  the 
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King's  layour  he  \vould  do  all  he  could  without  pr^tidice  to 
the  honour  of  God.  Henry  did  not  refl^  from  rc^Nroachiiig 
Becket  with  ingratitude  and  pride;  but  subduing  this  emotion 
of  anger  he  addressed  himself  to  Louis,  in  a  maaner  which  if 
that  monarch  had  been  less  Uindly  deroted  to  the  papal 
court  must  have  wrought  a  change  in  his  disposition  toward  the 
contending  parties.  ^'  Mark  !  said  he,  my  liege  !  Whatever 
displeases  him  he  says  is  against  the  honour  of  God:  and 
with  this  plea  he  would  dispossess  me  of  all  my  rights  !  l^t 
that  I  may  not  be  lliought  to  require  any  thing  contrary  to 
that  honour,  I  make  him  this  offer.  There  have  been  many 
Kings  of  £ngland  before  m^  some  who  had  greater  power 
than  I,  others  who  had  less.  Hiere  have  been  many  Arch* 
bishops  of  Canterbury  before  himt  great  and  holy  men. 
What  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  his  predecess<urs  did  for  the 
least  of  mine,  let  him  do  that  for  me,  and  I  shaU  be  s^fefied." 
The  wh<^  assembly  with  one  accord  declared  that  the  King 
had  condescended  sufficiently ;  even  Louis  felt,  £6r  the  time^ 
the  fairness  of  such  a  proposal,  and  turning  to  Beckel,  who 
continued  silent,  asked  him,  if  he  would  be  greater  and  wiser 
than  all  those  holy  men  ?  and  wherefore  he  hesitated  when 
peace  was  at  hand  ?  The  inflexible  primate  replied,  '^  It  is 
true^  many  of  my  predecessors  were  greater  and  better  than  L 
Each  of  them  in  his  time  cut  off  some  abuses,  but  not  all;  if 
they  had,  I  idiould  not  now  be  exposed  to  this  fi«y  trial ;  a 
trial  whei*eby  being  proved  as  they  have  been,  I  also  may  be 
found  worthy  of  their  praise  and  reward.  If  any  one  of 
them  was  too  cool  in  his  zeal,  or  too  intemperate  in  it,  I  am 
not  bound  to  follow  his  example,  one  way  or  the  other^  I 
would  willingly  return  to  my  church  if  it  were  possessed  of 
that  liberty  which  in  the  days  of  my  predecessors  it  enjoyed; 
but  admit  customs  which  are  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the 
holy  Fathers  I  will  not :  nor  give  up  the  honour  of  Christ, 
for  the  sake  of  recovering  the  fiivour  of  man*'' 

Becket's  own  friends  were,  on  this  occasion,  so  sensible  of 
the  imprudence  •  • .  if  not  the  unreasonableness  and  unrelent* 
ing  obstinacy  of  his  conduct,  that  they  prevented  him  from 
proceeding,  and  drew  him  forcibly  away.  The  opinion  that 
he  no  longer  deserved  protection,  when  it  was  now  plainly 
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seen  that  his  arrogance  was  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  was 
l(Hidly  expressed;  and  when  the  interview  ended,  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  irrecoverably  forfeited  the  King  of 
PVance's  favour.  So  it  appeared  from  Louis's  demeanour, 
who  neither  visited  him  that  night,  nor  sent  him  food  as 
before  from  his  own  kitchen,  nor  saw  him  on  the  ensuing 
day,  before  his  departure.  His  followers  were  in  despair, 
expecting  to  be  banished  from  the  French  territories.  But 
that  conduct  which  Louis  had  seen  in  its  true  lig^t  when 
Becket  was  in  the  presence  of  his  King,  and  the  candour  of 
the  one  was  contrasted  with  the  stubborn  pride  of  the  other^ 
assumed  a  different  colour  when  he  reflected  upon  it  in  soli-* 
tude,  under  the  influence  of  unmitigated  enmity  towards 
Henry,  and  unbounded  devotion  to  the  Church.  Regarding 
the  Primate  then  as  the  heroic  and  saintly  champion  of  a 
sacred  cause,  he  sent  for  him,  fell  at  his  feet,  entreated  with 
tears  forgiveness  for  having  advised  him  to  prefer  the  fevour 
of  man  before  the  honour  of  God,  recommended  his  kingdom, 
to  God  and  him, ...  as  to  a  tutelary  being,  and  promised 
never  to  desert  him  and  his  followers.  And  when  Henry,  by 
his  messengers,  expressed  his  wonder  that  he  shoald  continue 
to  abet  the  Primate  after  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  at  the 
interview ;  "  tell  your  King,"  was  his  reply,  "  that  he  will  not 
give  up  certain  customs  because  they  appertain  to  his  royal 
dignity,  neither  will  I  give  up  the  hereditary  privilege  of  my 
crown,  which  is  to  protect  the  unfortunate  and  the  victims  of 
injastice."  There  was  magnanimity  as  weU  as  error  in  this 
conduct;  and  perhaps  Louis  himself  was  not  aware  how 
greatly  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt,  in  performing  a  gener- 
ous part,  was  enhanced  by  knowing  that  it  was  the  surest  way 
to  mortify  and  injure  a  rival  whom  he  hated. 

In  this  long  contention,  (for  five  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  Bedcet  withdrew  from  England,)  each  party  had  com- 
mitted acts  as  unwarrantable  as  the  other  could  have  desired, 
giving  thus  just  cause  of  indignation  on  both  i»des.  The 
question  concerning  Becket's  accounts  as  chancellor  was  alto- 
gether slighted  by  him,  as  a  demand,  which  but  for  the  oonsti- 
tutiens  of  Clarendon,  would  never  have  been  brought  forward : 
nor  did  Henry  press  a  point,  which,  whatever  he  might 
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deem  of  its  legality,  he  knew  to  be  substantially  unjust.  But 
there  was  a  demand  upon  Henry,  in  which  the  Church  was 
too  much  interested  ever  to  relax  its  pursuit ; ...  it  was  for 
restitution,  •  • .  even  to  the  last  farthing,  of  all  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Primate  and  those  who  had  either  followed, 
or  been  driven  after  him  into  exile.  Henry  had  declared 
that  he  would  make  no  restitution,  and  had  even  sworn  that 
all  the  property  which  had  been  seized  on  this  account,  he 
had  bestowed  upon  poor  churches.  But  Becket  ceased  not 
to  call  upon  the  Pope  to  use  the  rigour  of  justice;  and 
Alexander,  whose  letters  of  admonition  produced  no  effect, 
sent  letters  of  commination  now,  bidding  the  King  not  to 
imagine  that  the  Lord,  who  now  slept,  might  not  be  awak- 
ened, nor  that  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  was  rusted  in  the 
scabbard  and  had  lost  its  edge;  and  warning  him  that  if 
restitution  were  not  made  before  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
the  Primate  should  no  longer  be  restrained  as  he  had  thus 
long  been. 

Becket  waited  till  the  term  prescribed,  and  then,  without 
informing  the  Pope  of  his  intentions,  thundered  out  his  c«i« 
sures  against  so  many  of  the  King's  household,  that  Henry 
was  surrounded  by  excommunicated  persons,  and  had  scarcely 
one  among  his  chaplains,  from  whom  he  could  receive  the 
kiss  of  peace.  The  Bishops  of  London  and  of  Salisbury, 
who  were  among  these  persons,  appealed  to  the  Pope;  and 
Henry,  declaring  that  he  resented  this  audacious  act  not  less 
than  if  Becket  had  vomited  out  his  poison  upon  his  own 
person,  wrote  to  Alexander,  complaining  that  he  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  him  to  the  malice  of  his  enemy,  and  request- 
ing him  to  annul  these  injurious  proceedings.  His  desire 
now  was  that  Becket  might  be  appointed  to  some  foreign  see, 
and  thereby  removed  from  France ;  such  a  termination  of  the 
dispute  Henry  would  have  purchased  at  any  price;  if  Alex- 
ander would  do  this,  he  promised  to  procure  for  him  a  peace 
with  the  Emperor,  to  buy  over  all  the  Roman  nobles  of  the 
Ghibelline  party,  to  give  him  10,000  marks,  and  allow  him 
to  appoint  whom  he  pleased  to  Canterbury,  and  to  all  the 
other  sees  then  vacant  He  made  presents  to  the  Roman 
barons  of  Alexander's  party,  for  their  interest;  and  promised 
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large  sums  to  several  Italian  cities  if  they  could  efFect  it  by 
their  interference.  The  Sicilian  court,  whose  friendship  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  Alexander  at  this  time,  was 
induced  earnestly  to  second  these  solicitations,  and  this  long 
contest  created  hardly  less  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Pope 
than  to  Henry  himself.  Gladly  would  he  have  reconciled 
the  parties,  and  to  his  honour  it  must  be  said  that  though 
dexterously  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  papal  power,  he  acted  throughout  in  a  spirit 
of  mediation.  But  Becket's  inflexible  temper  frustrated  all 
his  conciliatory  plans.  Though  Alexander  exhorted,  en- 
treated, and  admonished  him  to  suspend  the  censures  which 
he  had  past,  till  it  should  be  seen  what  a  new  legation  might 
e£^t  with  the  King,  and  though  he  requested  it  particularly 
on  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  behalf,  on  the  score  of  his  own 
long  intimacy  with  that  prelate,  who  moreover  had  acted  not 
from  inclination,  but  under  fear  of  the  King,  through  the 
natural  infirmity  of  old  age,  Becket  equally  disregarded  the 
advice  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Pontiff,  his  opinions 
and  his  feelings,  relying  so  confidently  upon  the  support 
of  the  French  King  and  the  system  of  the  Papal  Court, 
that  he  ventured  to  treat  with  this  disrespect  the  Pope 
himself.  % 

The  censures  indeed  produced  in  England  the  efFect 
which  the  intrepid  Primate  looked  for.  For  the  other 
prelates,  though  they  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert  with 
dieir  excommunicated  brethren,  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  them  now,  and  even  in  direct  defiance  of  the  King's 
orders,  enjoined  all  men  in  their  respective  dioceses  to  avoid 
them,  in  obedience  to  the  sentence.  Becket  announced  his 
intention  not  to  spare  the  King's  person,  if  repentance  and 
satisfaction  were  delayed,  and  ordered  his  Clergy  to  stop 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  after  the  Purification,  if  the 
King  should  continue  contumacious  till  that  time.  How- 
ever Henry,  he  said,  might  affect  to  threaten,  in  reality  he 
trembled  with  fear,  seeing  the  accomplices  of  his  iniquity 
thus  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Nothing  but  punishment 
could  recall  him;  and  when  they  were  crushed,  he  might 
be  more  easily  subdued.      In  this  language  did  he  speak  of 
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his  sovereign ;  and  so  nearly  was  he  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  independent  power  engaged  in  hostilities  with  him 
upon  equal  terms,  that  the  common  expression  which  the 
Pope  as  well  as  he  himself  used  for  the  proposed  accom- 
modation,  was  that  o(  concluding  peace  between  than.  Tlie 
two  Nuncios  who  were  now  charged  with  this  negotiation 
required  Henry,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  remission  of  his 
sins,  to  restore  Becket  and  take  him  sincerely  into  favour: 
till  this  should  be  done,  they  refused  to  abscdve  the  exccHU- 
municated  parsons.  Growing  angry  in  the  debate  which 
ensued,  Henry  turned  away,  swearing  that  if  the  Pope  would 
not  grant  any  thing  which  he  requested,  he  would  take  other 
courses.  *'  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  Nuncios,  ^^  do  not  threaten  ! 
we  fear  no  threats,  for  we  are  of  a  court  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  give  laws  to  Emperors  and  Kings." 

After  long  disputation  concerning  a  written  form  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  which  the  King  insisted  upon  saving  the  digni^ 
of  his  Kingdom,  and  Becket  upon  saving  the  honour  of  the 
Church,  all  mention  of  the  accounts  was  waived  on  one  part, 
and  of  the  customs  on  the  other.  Upon  the  point  of  resti- 
tution, Becket  would  have  accepted  half  the  amount  of  the 
estimated  claim ;  with  regard  to  the  rest,  he  told  his  agaots, 
he  was  willing  to  show  a  patient  forbearance,  because  it  was 
expedient  that  the  Church  should  have  something  in  her 
power  to  keep  the  King  in  awe  with,  and  to  bring  out  against 
him,  if  he  should  begin  new  disturbances  and  seditions. 
Every  thing  seemed  at  last  to  be  accorded,  when  the  negoti- 
ation was  broken  off,  because  Henry  would  not  consent  lo 
go  through  the  customary  form  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace ; 
this  he  said  he  could  not  do,  though  willing  to  have  done  it, 
because  in  his  anger  he  had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would 
never  give  it  to  Becket;  but  he  protested  that  he  would  bear 
no  rancour  against  him.  The  Primate  was  not  satisfied 
with  this ;  the  French  King,  who  desired  the  continuance  of 
a  contest  so  harassing  to  his  enemy,  encouraged  him  not  to 
accede  to  any  terms  without  this  form;  and  the  Nuncio 
admonished  Henry  to  comply  with  what  was  required  of  hina, 
for  otherwise  repentance  would  come  too  late. 

The  effect  of  this  was  not  what  the  Nuncio  expected.     It 
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jroused  the  Kkig's  epiritf  and  he  sent  orders  from  bis  French 
dommions,  where  he  then  was,  to  England,  that  any  persons 
carrying  an  interdict  thither,  should  be  punished  as  traitors, 
and  all  persons  who  should  act  in  obedience  to  it,  be  banished 
with  ail  their  kin,  and  suffer  confiscation  of  all  their  goods. 
He  (Hrected  also  that  Peter-pence  dbould  be  paid  into  his 
treasury,  and  no  longer  to  the  Pope;  and  required  an  oath 
from  all  Us  subjects  to  obey  these  orders.     The  laity  without 
hesitating  took  this  oath,  which  was  actually  an  abjuration  cf 
obedience  to  the  Primate  and  the  Pope>  and  was  so  deno- 
minated at  the  time.     The  Clergy  as  generally  refused,  and 
JBeeket  privately  sent  over  letters  to  absolve  the  laity  from 
observing  it..  But  the   crisis  was  not  so  near  as  Henry 
apprehended;  the  negotiation  was  again  renewed,  and  an 
agreement  proposed  on  his  part,  upon  the  general  terms  that 
each  should  perform  what  he  owed  to  the  other.     Meantime, 
he  was  pursuing  a  business  at  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart,  and  which  eventually  brou^t  about 
the  shocking  catastrophe  of  this  long  and  perplexed  drama. 
For  many  reasons,  he  had  long  wished  to  have  his  eldest  son 
crowned,  -*-  the  surest  method  he  thought  of  precluding  any 
stn^gle  for  the  succession  after  his  own  death.     With  this 
intesMtion  he  had  obtained  a  bull,  while  the  see  of  Canterbury 
was  vadmt,  en^powering  him  to  have  the  ceremony  perfonned 
by  what  Bisbop  he  pleased;   this  bull  had   been  revoked 
virtuiJly  thoagh  not  directly ;  now,  however,  Alexander  by 
his  e^ostolie  authority  enjoined  the  Archbishop  of  York  to 
officiate  in  this  function,  as  one  bdonging  to  his  see.     It  does 
not  appear  by  what  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  this  com- 
pliance: but  there  was  a  disgraceful  duplicity  in  his  conduct; 
he  earnestly  desired  Henry  to  keep  this  permission  secret 
from  Becket,  and  yet  shortly  after,  at  Becket's  desire,  pro^ 
hibited  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  all  other  English  Bishops 
from  per£[Hrming  the  ceremcny,  declaring  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury.     But  the  ports  were  so  well  watched 
that  Becket  could  find  no  means  of  introducing  his  inhil>itory 
letter,  and  the  Prince  was  crowned. 

In  ^ving  the  permission,  Alexander  had  carefully  asserted 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  Court,  granting,  by  St  Peter^s 
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authority,  and  his  own,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  brethren, 
that  Prince  Henry  should  be  crowned  King  of  England^ 
It  was  a  severe  mortification  to  Becket  thus  to  be  defrauded, 
as  his  friends  called  it,  of  what  he  had  so  long  sighed  for,  and 
to  see  the  Prince^  who  ought  to  have  reigned  by  none  but 
him,  made  King  by  another.  This  was  their  language^  and 
it  shows  the  entire  dependence  upon  the  Church  to  which 
they  would  have  reduced  the  royal  authority.  He  had  the 
farther  mortification  of  learning  that  the  Pope  had  commish 
sioned  his  Legates  to  absolve  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
London,  calling  the  latter,  whom  Beoket  regarded  as  the 
worst,  being  indeed  the  ablest  of  his  enemies,  a  religious, 
learned,  prudent,  and  discrete  man.  Becket's  indignation  at 
this  was  unbounded,  and  using  language  which  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  in  another,  he  declared  that 
St.  Peter  himself,  were  he  upon  earth,  could  not  have  power 
to  absolve  such  impenitent  sinners;  Satan,  he  said,  was  let 
loose  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church ;  Barabbas  was  freed, 
and  Christ  crucified  a  second  time. 

This  temper  was  encouraged  by  some  of  his  friends,  wh(^ 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  him  more  effectually,  had  continued 
about  Henrjr's  person,  and  communicated  to  him  the  infoitn- 
ation  thus  treacherously  obtained.  They  advised  him  to  use 
no  farther  forbearance,  but  to  pour  out  his  whole  spirit,  and 
unsheath  his  whole  sword.  "  May  the  eye  of  God,"  said  they, 
"  look  with  favour  upon  you  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture ; 
and  give  his  Church  the  glory  of  a  victory  over  Princes,  rather 
than  an  insincere  peace  with  them  1  ^  Thus  excited,  he  wrote 
letters  to  England,  peremptorily  placing  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict ;  —  but  here  he  was  baffled,  for  the  letters  could 
not  be  introduced.  He  was  in  this  temper,  when  Legates 
Were  again  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  effect  an  accommodation  ; 
and  he  wrote  to  them,  warning  them  against  the  artifices  of 
Henry,  whom  he  called  "  that  monster,'*  and  bidding  them 
suspect  whatever  he  might  say,  as  deceitful.  "  If,"  said  he^ 
**  he  perceives  that  he  cannot  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  he 
will  counterfeit  fury,  he  will  swear  and  forswear,  take  as  many- 
shapes  as  Proteus  did,  and  come  to  himself  at  last;  and  if  it 
IS  not  your  own  fault,  you  will  be  from  that  time  a  God  to 
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Pharaoh."    The  Legates  however  had  received  wiser  inslmo- 
tiona  from  Rome,  and  every  thing  was  now  adjusted,  except 
that  Henry  still  objected  to  give  the  kiss,  by  reason  of  his  oath, 
proposing  that  it  should  be  given  in  his  stead  by  the  young 
King  his  son ;  and  Becket  demurred  at  this,  saying  the  fornj 
was  essential,  as  one  established  among  all  nations,  and  in  all 
religions,  and  without  which  peace  was  no  where  confirmed : 
but  that  if  he  accepted  it  from  the  young  King,  it  might  be 
said  he  was  not  in  the  father's  favour.     To  remove  this  obsti^ 
de,  Alexander,  though  unsolicited,  had  absolved  the  King 
from  his  oath.     On  a  like  occasion,  Henry  I.  had  refused  to 
consent  to  such  a  dispensation,  saying,  <<  it  was  not  consistent 
with  a  King's  honour,  for  who  would  afterwards  trust  to  a 
sworn  promise,  if  it  were  shown  by  such  an  example  that  the 
oldigation  of  an  oath  might  so  easily  be  cancelled  ?  "     This 
was  too  generous  as  well  as  too  wise  a  precedent  for  his  grand- 
son to  have  overlooked,  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  pursue 
the  same  straight  and  dignified  course ;  but  at  this  time  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  so  critical  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  submit  in  this  point  to  his  imperious 
subject,  desiring  only,  that  as  his  interview  with  Becket  was 
to  be  in  the  French  territories,  the  ceremony  might  be  delayed 
till  he  returned  to  his  own.     To  this  Becket  consented,  and 
they  met  in  a  meadow  near    Frettevalle,  in  the  district  of 
Chartres,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Touraine,  where  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France  had  held  conference  on  the  two  pre* 
ceding  days. 

On  Henry's  part  no  appearance  of  sincerity  was  wanting. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  Primate  at  a  distance,  he  galloped 
forward  to  meet  him,  uncovered  his  head,  and  prevented 
his  salutation,  by  first  greeting  him.  They  then  withdrew 
together,  as  if  familiarly  discoursing.  But  Becket's  discourse, 
was,  by  his  own  account,  (for  no  third  person  was  present,) 
tax  less  conciliatory  than  his  manner.  He  urged  the  King  to 
make  public  satisfaction  for  the  great  injuries  which  he  had 
done  the  Church,  and  asked,  whether  in  despoiling  Canterbury 
of  her  ancient  and  acknowledged  right,  he  had  wished  to 
perpetuate  enmity  between  the  Church  and  her  children  ?  He 
i^lvised  him  to  avert  from  himself  and  from  his  son,  the  wrath 
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of  God,  and  of  those  Saints  who  rested  in  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  and  were  grievously  injured  by  this  proceeding ; 
^e  bade  him  remember  that,   for  many  ages,  no  one  had 
injured  that  Church  without  being  corrected,  or  crushed,  by 
Christ  our  Lord ;  and  he  also  observed  to  him,  that  the  con- 
secration of  a  King,  like  other  sacraments,  derived  its  whole 
validity  from  the  right  of  the  administering  person  to  perform 
the  office.     Becket  represents  the  King  as   having  replied, 
that  Canterbury,  which  was  the  most  noble  of  all  the  western 
Churches,  should  be  redressed  in  this  point,  and  recover  its 
pristine  dignity  in  all  respects.    But  he  added, . .  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  hitherto  betrayed  both  you  and  me,  I  will,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  make  such  an  answer  as  traitors  deserve. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  this  should  mean,  those  persons 
who,  while  they  pretended  to  agree  with  the  King,  had  cor- 
responded with  Becket  and  spurred  him  on  to  extremities, 
than  that  Henry  should  have  alluded  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  the  Primate  seems  to 
have  understood.     For  at  these  words  he  alighted,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  King's  feet ;  Henry  also  alighted,  and  ordered 
him  to  remount,  and  held  the  stirrup  for  him,  and  said,  "  My 
Lord  Archbishop,  what  occasion  is  there  for  many  words  ? 
Let  us  mutually  restore  to  each  other  our  former  affection, 
and  do  one  another  all  the  good  we  can,  forgetting  the  late 
discord."     Then  returning  to  his  retinue,  he  said  aloud,  that 
if  he  did  not  show  to  the  Archbishop  such  good  will  as  he  had 
now  found  in  him,  he  should  be  the  worst  of  men. 

The  business  of  the  interview  yet  remained,  after  the  first, 
and  as  it  seemed  the  most  difficult,  step  had  been  taken. 
Henry  sent  the  Bishops  who  were  with  him,  to  desire  that 
Becket  would  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  make  his 
petition;  these  messengers  advised  him  to  throw  himself  and 
his  cause  upon  the  King's  pleasure ;  which,  as  the  terms  had 
in  fact  already  been  adjusted  with  the  Pope,  would  have  been 
the  wisest  and  most  decorous  course.  But  this  he  rejected, 
as  the  iniquitous  counsel  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and  de- 
termined, with  the  advice  of  his  own  friends,  to  submit 
nothing  to  the  King,  neither  the  question  concerning  the 
customs,  nor  of  the  sequestration,  nor  of  the  coronation,  nor 
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of  the  damages  which  the  Church  had  suffered  in  her  liberties, 
and  he  in  his  honour.  Instead  of  this,  he  petitioned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  that  the  King  would  restore  the  church 
of  Canterbury  with  its  possessions,  and  his  royal  favour,  aiid 
peace  and  security  to  him  and  his ;  and  that  he  would  gra- 
ciously be  pleased  to  amend  what  had  presumptuously  been 
done  against  him  and  the  Church  in  the  late  coronation ;  pro- 
mising, on  his  own  part,  love  and  honour,  and  whatever  could 
be  performed  in  the  Lord  by  an  Archbishop  to  his  Sovereign; 
A  very  different  form  of  words  had  been  concerted  with  the 
Pope ;  but  Henry  felt  that  this  was  no  place  for  disputing. 
He  may  have  felt  also,  that  when  words  were  purposely  made 
vague  enough  to  admit  of  large  interpretation,  the  advantage 
which  they  afforded  was  not  to  the  claimant  only.  He 
agreed  to  all,  and  declared,  that  he  received  the  Primate 
and  his  friends  into  favour.  They  passed  the  evening  together, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Becket  should  go  to  take  leave  of  the 
French  King,  and  then  come  to  Normandy,  to  make  some 
abode  in  the  court  and  near  the  King's  person,  that  it  might 
he  publicly  seen  into  what  favour  he  had  been  received* 
When  he  was  about  to  depart,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  proposed 
to  him,  that  on  the  day  of  indulgence  he  should  absolve  the 
excommunicated  servants  of  the  King,  then  present,  showing 
thus  to  others  such  favour  as  he  and  his  friends  had  received. 
Bat  he  evaded  this :  the  persons  in  question,  he  said,  were  in 
various  circumstances,  and  under  different  censures,  some  of 
which  could  not  be  removed  without  the  Pope's  authority. 
He  must  not  indiscriminately  confound  them;  yet  having 
sentiments  of  peace  and  charity  for  them  all,  he  woiild,  by 
the  Divine  assistance,  manage  the  matter  so  to  the  honour  of 
the  Church,  the  King,  and  himself,  and  also  to  the  salvation 
of  those  for  whom  this  was  asked,  that  if  any  one  of  them 
should  fail  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  (which  he  prayed 
might  not  happen,)  he  must  impute  it  to  himself,  not  to  him. 
A  reply  so  evasive,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  displaying  so 
plainly  the  unallayed  enmity  in  the  speaker's  heart,  provoked 
an  angry  reply  from  one  of  the  parties.  But  the  King,  to 
prevent  any  acrimonious  contention  which  might  otherwise 
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have  ari8cn»  drew  Becket  aWayy  and  dismissed  him  with  marks 
of  honoan 

That  the  King  would  ever  again  have  received  Becket 
into  &yoar  and  fiioidBhip  is  not  to  be  believed,  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible;  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  reccMiciliation  would  have  been  effective  to  the  great  ends 
of  public  and  private  tranquillity,  if  there  had  been  the  same 
sincere  intention  of  rendering  it  so  on  the  Primate's  part  as 
on  the  King's.  The  Primate  had  concealed  his  exultation 
during  the  interview;  but  he  had  scarcely  concealed  his 
intention  of  renewing  the  contest,  and  making  those  who 
had  ofiended  him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority. 
What  his  feelings  were  is  known,  not  by  his  actions  only, 
but  by  his  own  letters ;  ip  these,  he  boasted  that  the  King 
had  not  even  presumed  to  mention  the  royal  customs,  that 
he  had  been  conquered  in  every  point,  and  that  in  pro- 
mising to  give  the  kiss,  he  had  plainly  shown  himself  guUty 
of  perjury :  the  peace,  thus  obtained,  was  such  as  the  world 
could  not  have  given  or  hoped  for;  but  still  the  whole  sul>- 
stance  of  it,  as  yet,  consisted  only  in  hope,  and  he  trusted  in 
God  that  something  real  would  follow.  When  the  Pope,  at 
his  request,  again  suspended  those  prelates  who  had  officiated 
at  the  coronation,  he  said  it  was  a  measure  dictated  undoubt- 
edly by  the  Holy  Ohost,  whereby  his  Holiness  corrected 
the  King's  enormities,  with  an  authority  becoming  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Christ.  He  was,  indeed, 
prudent  enough  not  to  proclaim  the  suspension  which  was 
decreed  before  the  form  of  reconciliation  took  place,  but  he 
requested  that  other  letters  to  the  same  effect  might  be  sent 
him,  in  which  the  injury  done  to  the  rights  of  Canterbury 
should  be  the  sole  cause  assigned  for  the  sentence ;  and  he 
asked  full  power  for  himself,  meaning  thereby,  power  to 
excommunicate  the  King,  and  lay  the  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  if  he  should  think  proper;  because,  said  he,  the 
more  powerful  and  the  fiercer  that  prince  is«  the  stronger 
<phain  and  the  harder  staff  will  be  necessary  to  bind  and  keep 
him  in  order. 

Elated,  however,  and  bent  upon  extremities  as  he  was, 
there  was  a  secret  feeling  that  bis  triumph  was  not  so  com- 
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plete  as  he  represented  it  to  be^  and  something  like  an 
ominous  apprehension  that  there  would  be  danger  as  well 
as  difficulty  in  the  course  which  he  was  determined  to 
pursue.  His  friends  in  England  advised  him  not  to  return 
thither,  until  he  should  have  well  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  King:  his  messengers  to  that  country  were  generally 
shunned  as  persons  with  whom  it  was  imprudent  to  converse ; 
and  they  who  had  got  possession  of  the  sequestered  landsy 
manifested  a  disposition  to  keep  them  as  long  as  they  could : 
some  committed  waste,  in  a  spirit  of  shameless  rapaci^;  and 
one  powerful  man,  who  had  been  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
Canterbury,  was  said  to  have  threatened  his  life  if  he  ever 
set  foot  in  England.  Becket  was  incapable  of  fear.  He 
wrote  to  Henry,  requesting  leave  immediately  to  go  over. 
"  By  your  permission,"  said  he,  "  I  will  return  to  my  church, 
perhaps  to  perish  for  her ;  but  whether  I  live  or  die,  yours 
I  am,  and  will  be,  in  the  Lord :  and  whatever  befall  me  or 
mine,  may  God  bless  you  and  your  children.**  And  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  the  Pope,  he  said,  that  he  was 
doubdul  whether  he  was  going  to  peace  or  punishment,  and 
therefore  he  commended  his  soul  to  his  Holiness,  and  returned 
thanks  to  him  and  the  apostolic  see  for  the  relief  administered 
to  him  and  his  in  their  distress. 

The  delay  of  which  Becket  complained  was  chiefly  caused 
by  interested  and  rapacious  individuals.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that  Henry  did  not  send  over  positive  orders  for 
enforcing  the  restitution  which  he  had  engaged  to  make; 
and  in  this  he  was  influenced  by  a  suspicion  or  knowledge 
of  the  implacable  disposition  which  Becket  still  cherished 
against  those  who  had  oflfended  him,  and  which,  indeed,  had 
been  but  too  plainly  indicated  at  their  first  interview.  At 
their  second  meeting,  which  was  not  till  several  weeks  had 
elapsed,  during  which  Henry  had  been  dangerously  ill,  the 
kiss  was  not  given,  though  they  were  then  within  the  King's 
dominions ;  his  reception  was  cold  and  ceremonious ;  expos- 
tulations and  recriminations  passed  between  them,  not  without 
acrimony;  and  Henry  declared,  that  before  the  full  resti- 
tution which  he  again  engaged  to  make,  he  Would  have 
Becket  return  to  England,  that  he  might  see  how  he  con- 
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ducted  himself  there*  When  next  they  met,  the  King  ivas 
in  a  kinder  mood,  and  there  came  from  him  an  expression 
which  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity ..."  Oh,  my  lord, 
why  will  you  not  do  what  I  desire  ?  I  should  then  put  every 
thing  into  your  hands.*'  The  exclamation  seems  to  imply 
an  emotion  of  affectionate  regret  that  Becket  had  not  co- 
operated with  him  in  those  necessary  and  beneficial  reforms 
which  he  had  designed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
which  he  had  raised  him  to  the  primacy.  So  Becket 
himself  appears  to  have  understood  it;  but  the  King  had 
touched  a  string  to  which,  in  his  heart,  there  was  no  re- 
sponsive chord;  and  an  expression  which  resented  of  old 
affection,  had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  to  call  up  a 
thought  not  less  arrogant  than  unprovoked:  it  reminded 
him,  he  says  in  a  letter,  of  the  Devil's  words  to  our  Saviour, 
**  All  this  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.'' 

He  had  now  received  from  Rome  letters,  either  to  suspend 
or  excommunicate  at  his  own  discretion  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  for  having  assisted  at  the  coronation ; 
and  for  suspending  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  the  same 
grounds,  the  power  of  relaxing  the  sentence  in  his  case  being 
reserved  to  the  Pope  himself,  at  Beckef  s  own  desire.  The 
•Pope  was  inexcusable  in  this;  the  act  for  which  he  thus 
punished  these  prelates  was  one  which  he  had  authorized 
them  to  do :  and  though  he  had  revoked  that  authority,  the 
revocation  was  not  known  to  them  when  they  performed  the 
ceremony.  This  Becket  knew,  and  the  Pope  must  have 
known  also,  if  Becket  had  laid  the  whole  circumstances 
before  him.  The  farther  powers  for  which  he  had  applied 
were  not  granted  him.  Alexander  indeed  had  already 
granted  but  too  much.  On  his  way  to  the  court,  Becket 
took  leave  of  the  King,  who  still  delayed  giving  the  kiss, 
and  is  said  to  have  visibly  been  careful  to  avoid  it :  an 
apprehension  was  expressed  by  Becket  that  he  should  see 
him  no  more ;  his  eye  implied  more  than  the  words  declared, 
and  Henry  hastily  answered,  "  Do  you  think  me  a  traitoi  ?'* 
He  promised  to  meet  him  at  Rouen,  provide  him  with  money 
for  discharging  his  debts,  and  either  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
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land,  or  send  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  with  him.  None  of 
these  promises  were  fulfilled:  political  circumstances  called 
the  King  in  a  different  direction ;  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  the  person  charged  to  attend  Becket  was  John 
of  Oxford,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest  enemies. 
The  Archbishop  lent  him  300Z.  and  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  the  coast,  believing,  as  he  said  to  Louis,  when  he 
took  leave  of  that  Monarch,  that  he  was  going  to  England  to 
play  for  his  head. 

He  was  going,  in  fact,  not  to  complete  the  reconciliation 
which  had  been  begun,  but  to  renew  the  contest,  and  try 
whether  the  regal  or  the  ecclesiastical  power  were  strongest. 
It  irritated  him  to  learn,  that  the  Prelates,  who  were  the 
objects  of  his  especial  animosity,  consistent  as  himself  and 
upon  better  grounds,  were  advising  Henry  to  require,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  return,  that  the  presentations  to 
benefices  belonging  to  Canterbury  made  during  his  exile, 
should  hold  good ;  and  also  that  the  royal  customs  should  be 
observed.  Resolving  therefore  to  proceed  without  delay 
against  these  Priests  of  Baal,  and  standard-bearers  of  the 
Balaamites,  (for  thus  he  called  them,)  he  sent  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  before  him  into  England.  The  law 
which  made  this  a  treasonable  act  was  still  in  force.  It  was 
therefore  a  dangerous  service  to  convey  these  letters,  but  he 
found  a  messenger  well  .fitted  for  such  a  work,  who  under- 
took to  deliver  that  for  the  Archbishop.  This  was  a  nun,  by 
name  Idonea,  who  appears,  before  her  conversion,  to  have  led 
a  dissolute  life.  The  manner  in  which  he  wrought  upon  this 
fit  instrument  would  be  most  dishonourable  to  him,  if  it  did 
not  belong  less  to  the  man,  than  to  the  age.  He  reminded 
her  that  God  had  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  strong,  and  bade  her  remember  Esther,  and 
what,  when  the  chiefs  were  dismayed,  and  the  Priests  had 
well  nigh  forsaken  the  law,  a  woman's  hand  had  done  to 
Holofemes;  and  that  when  the  Apostles  had  forsaken  our 
L-ord,  they  who  followed  him  to  his  cross  and  sepulchre  were 
women.  The  Spirit,  he  said,  would  make  those  things  which 
the  Church's  necessity  required,  arduous  though  they  might 
seem,  not  only  possible,  but  easy  to  her,  having  faith.     He 
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comtnajaded  th^^efore}  and  enjoined  her  as  she  desired  the 
remission  of  her  sins,  to  deliver  these  letters  into  the  handd 
of  the  Archbishop,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Prelates,  if 
that  could  be  effected;  otherwise,  before  any  persons  who 
might  happen  to  be  with  him,  and  to  deliver  them  a  copy 
of  the  sentence,  and  also  tell  them  its  purport.  ^^A  great 
reward,**  said  he,  "  my  daughter,  is  proposed  to  your  labour; 
the  remission  of  your  sins,  the  unfading  fruit  and  crown  of 
glory,  which  the  blessed  sinners,  Magdalene  and  Mary  the 
Egyptian,  received  at  length  from  Christ  our  Lord,  the  stains 
of  their  whole  former  lives  being  wiped  out  The  Mistress 
of  Mercy  will  assist  thee,  and  entreat  her  Son,  God  and 
Man,  whom  she  brought  forth  for  the  salvaticm  of  the  world, 
to  be  the  guide,  companion,  and  protector  of  thy  journey* 
And  may  He,  who  breaking  the  gates  of  Hell,  crushed  the 
power  and  curbed  the  licence  of  the  Devils,  restrain  the 
hands  of  the  wicked,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  hurt  thee  I 
Farewell,  spouse  of  Christ,  and  think  that  He  is  always 
present  with  thee  !*' 

The  day  after  this  fanatical  messenger  departed,  he  him- 
self embarked  from  the  port  of  Whitsand*:  some  persons 
advised  him  not  to  venture,  after  a  measure  of  such  direct 
defiance  to  the  King ;  but  he  replied,  —  "I  see  England 
before  me,  and  go  thither  I  will,  let  the  issue  be  what  it 
may.  It  is  enough  that  the  pastor  has  been  seven  years 
absent  from  his  flock."  He  landed  at  Sandwich,  a  port 
belonging  to  his  see,  and  inhabited  by  his  tenantry;  they, 
he  well  knew,  would  receive  him  with  sincere  joy,  the  transfer 
of  church-property  to  lay  hands  being  always  to  the  detriment 
of  the  tenants.  His  reception  was  such  as  he  expected ;  but 
the  Nun  had  performed  her  unhappy  commission,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Kent,  with  a  body  of  knights,  armed  under  their 
tunics,  as  expecting  violence,  but  not  intending  it,  hastened 
thither.  The  people  fled  to  arms  to  support  their  Lord. 
John  of  Oxford  interposed,  commanding  the  Sheriff,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  do  no  manner  of  injury  to  the  Primate  or 
any  of  his  followers.  None  was  offered;  but  he  was  truly 
told,  how  by  excommunicating  the  Bishops  for  having  done 

*  U  is  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
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their  duty,  it  appeared  that  he  was  entering  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword  to  uncrown  the  King,  and  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  him  to  remain  on  board,  unless  he  took  better 
counsel.  From  one  of  his  retinue,  the  Archdeacon  of  Sens, 
being  a  foreigner,  they  required  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
Becket  forbade  him  to  take,  because  it  contained  no  saving 
clause  in  favour  of  the  papal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  point  was  not  pressed  by  the  Sheriff,  who  feared  the 
temper  and  the  numbers  of  the  people.  Becket  then  pra« 
ceeded  to  Canterbury.  He  was  met  by  all  the  poor  and 
peasantry  of  the  country;  sore  experience  had  made  them 
feel  the  difference  between  living  under  an  intrusive  Lord, 
whose  tenure  was  uncertain,  and  the  regular  system  of  the 
Church,  which  was  always  liberal  and  beneficent.  Hope, 
gratitude^  and  personal  attachment,  led  them  to  welcome 
him,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ;  but  the  impious  appli- 
cation of  Scripture  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  Priedts^ 
when  these  simple  people  spread  their  garments  in^  the  way 
before  him,  and  sung,  ^^  Blessed  is  he,  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ! "  The  parochial  Clergy  of  Canterbury 
went  out  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  him,  and  finally  the 
Monks  received  him  into  their  convent,  bells  ringing,  the 
organs  pealing,  and  the  quire  echoing  with  hymns  of  tri- 
umphant thanksgiving. 

On  the  morrow,  came  messengers  from  the  suspended 
Prelates,  notifying  to  him  that  they  appealed  from  the 
sentence  to  the  Pope.  There  came  also  officers  from  the 
young  King,  requiring  him  to  absolve  them  from  their 
censures,  the  act  itself  being  injurious  to  the  King,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  laws.  He  replied,  "  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  an  inferior  judge  to  release  from  the  sentence  of 
the  superior ;  though  in  fact  he  possessed  that  power  in  two 
of  the  cases,  and  would  have  possessed  it  in  the  third,  if  by 
his  own  especial  desire  it  had  not  been  withheld... They 
contended  warmly  on  both  sides,  the  men  with  whom  he 
disputed  being  as  resolute  as  himself.  He  ofiered  at  length, 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  in  proof  of  respect  for  the 
King,  to  absolve  them  at  his  own  peril,  provided  they  would 
take  an  oath  before  him'  to  obey  the  Pope's  injunctions  in 
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this  afikir.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  London^  when 
this  was  notified  to  them,  were  disposed  to  have  consented; 
but  the  Archbishop  of  York  observed  to  them,  that  it  was 
against  the  laws  to  take  such  an  oath  without  the  King's 
permission ;  and  he  declared  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  he 
would  spend  eight  thousand  marks  of  silver,  which  he  had  by 
him,  to  restrain  the  obstinate  arrogance  of  that  man.  It  was 
their  duty  and  their  interest,  he  said,  to  be  true  to  the  King, 
and  to  him  he  advised  that  they  should  go.  Accordingly 
they  embarked  for  Normandy. 

Before  their  departure,  they  despatched  an  account  of  these 
proceedings  to  the  young  King,  representing  that  the  end  of 
Becket's  conduct  would  be  to  tear  the  crown  from  his  bead* 
Becket  also  sent  to  justify  his  conduct,  but  his  messenger  was 
not  admitted  to  an  audience.  He  then  set  out  himself  to  see 
the  young  King  at  Woodstock,  and  to  visit  his  whole  province, 
for  the  purpose  of  plucking  and  rooting  out  what  had  grown 
up  in  disorder  during  his  absence ;  that  is,  to  turn  out  all 
persons  who  had  been  presented  to  benefices  during  that 
time.  The  Clergy  of  Rochester  attended  him  to  London, 
where  the  populace  received  him  with  acclamations.  But  on 
the  following  morning  came  an  order  from  Woodstock,  for- 
bidding him  to  enter  any  of  the  King's  towns  or  castles,  and 
ordering  him  to  retire  with  all  his  retinue  within  the  verge  of 
his  Church.  He  answered  haughtily,  "  that  believing  himself 
bound  in  duty  to  visit  the  whole  of  his  province,  he  would 
not  have  obeyed  the  order,  had  not  Christmas  been  close  at 
hand,  on  which  festival  he  meant  to  officiate  in  his  cathedral." 
To  Canterbury  therefore  he  returned.  The  government  had 
shown  more  firmness  than  he  had  expected.  The  higher 
clergy  and  the  better  citizens  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him, 
were  summoned  to  give  bail  upon  a  charge  of  sedition,  for 
having  thus  received  the  King's  enemy.  Persons  of  rank 
kept  away  fi*om  him;  and  men,  who  for  their  own  sakes 
desired  to  render  any  accommodation  impossible,  endea- 
voured, even  at  Canterbury,  to  provoke  him  and  his  servants 
by  studied  indignities.  Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
sword  of  death  was  hanging  over  him,  and  desired  his 
prayers.     He  told  his  Clergy  that  the  quari-el  could  not  now 
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«nd  without  blood,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the 
Church ;  and  in  his  sermon  on  Christmas-day,  he  said  to  his 
congregation,  that  his  dissolution  was  near,  and  he  should 
quickly  depart  from  them:  one  of  their  Archbishops  had 
been  a  martyr,  and  it  was 'possible  they  might  have  another. 
And  then^  iti  a  strain  of  bold,  fierce,  fiery  indignation,  (for 
so  his  admiring  friends  and  biographers  have  described  it,) 
he  thundered  out  his  invectives  against  most  of  the  King's 
counsellors  and  friends,  and  excommunicated  three  of  his 
enemies  by  name,  with  all  the  appalling  forms  of  that  abo- 
minable rite. 

Meantime  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  two  Bishops, 
had  repaired  to  the  father  King  in  Normandy,  imploring 
justice  for  themselves  and  the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
Henry  was  incensed  at  hearing  what  had  passed,  and  observed 
with  an  oath,  that  if  all  who  consented  to  his  son's  coronation 
were  to  be  excommunicated,  he  himself  should  not  escape. 
He  asked  their  advice.  "  It  was  not  for  them,"  they  replied, 
"  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done."  Indeed  they  knew  not 
what  to  advise,  and  no  evil  meaning  can  be  imputed  to  them 
for  saying,  "  that  there  would  be  no  peace  for  him  or  his 
kingdom,  while  Becket  was  alive."  This  was  tlie  plain 
truth ;  and  Henry  in  his  despair  of  ever  being  suffered  to 
rest  by  this,  ungrateful  and  treacherous  friend,  (for  as  such  he 
regarded  him,)  and  in  his  indignation  at  this  fresh  instance 
of  unprovoked  hostility,  called  himself  unfortunate  in  having 
maintained  so  many  cowardly  and  thankless  men,  none  of 
whom  would  revenge  him  of  the  injuries  he  had  sustained 
from  one  turbulent  Priest;... words  which  expressed,  with 
culpable  indiscretion,  a  wish  for  Becket's  death,  and  were 
too  hastily  understood  as  conveying  an  order  for  it.  It  is 
certain  that  no  such  order  was  intended ;  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  who  were  zealous  in  his  service,  and  no  way 
scrupulous  how  they  served  him,  should  have  imagined  that 
what  the  King  wished,  he  would  gladly  have  them  perform* 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Richard  Brito,  and 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  who  were  all  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber, knights  and  barons  of  the  realm,  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath,  that  they  would  either  compel  the  Primate  to 
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withdraw  the  censures,  or  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  or 
put  him  to  death,  if  he  refused  to  do  the  one,  and  they  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  the  other;  with  this  determination, 
they  hastened  to  England,  unknown  to  the  King  or  any  other 
person,  and  unsuspected. 

The  result  of  Henry's  counsel  was  the  legal  and  proper 
measure  of  sending  over  three  Barons  to  arrest  Becket. 
These  messengers  were  too  late.  The  ministers  of  ven- 
geance, who  were  before  them,  landed  near  Dover,  and 
passed  the  night  in  Ranulf  de  Brocks  castle,  one  of  the 
persons  whom  Becket  had  excommunicated  on  Christmas-<lay, 
and  to  whom  interested  motives  for  his  marked  enmity  to  the 
Primate  are  imputable,  because  he  was  in  possession  of  great 
part  of  the  sequestered  lands.  He  supplied  soldiers  enough 
to  overpower  the  knights  of  Becket's  household,  and  the 
people  of  Canterbury,  if  resistance  should  be  attempted* 
They  entered  the  city  in  small  parties,  concealing  their  arms, 
that  no  alarm  might  be  excited.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's, who  was  of  the  King's  party,  received  them  into  his 
monastery,  and  is  said  to  have  joined  counsel  with  them. 
About  ten  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  with  twelve 
knights  to  Becket's  bedchamber;  his  family  were  still  at 
table,  but  he  himself  had  dined,  and  was  conversing  with 
some  of  his  monks  and  clergy.  Without  replying  to  his 
salutation,  they  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  on  the  ground, 
among  the  monks.  After  a  pause,  Fitzurse  said  they  came 
with  orders  from  the  King,  and  asked  whether  he  would  hear 
them  in  public  or  in  private  ?  Becket  said,  as  it  might  please 
him  best,. . .  and  then  at  his  desire,  bade  the  company  with- 
draw ;  but  presently  apprehending  some  violent  proceeding 
from  Fitzurse's  manner,  he  called  them  in  again  from  the 
antechamber,  and  told  the  Barons,  that  whatever  they  had  to 
impart  might  be  delivered  in  their  presence.  Fitzurse  re- 
quired him  to  absolve  the  suspended  and  excommunicated 
Prelates.  He  returned  the  old  evasive  answer  "  that  it  was 
not  he  who  had  passed  the  sentence,  nor  was  it  in  his  power 
to  take  it  off."  A  warm  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Becket 
insisted  that  the  King  had  authorised  his  measures,  in  telling 
him  he  might,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  compel  those  who 
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had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  to  make  satisfaction ; 
this,  he  affirmed,  had  been  said  in  Fitzurse*s  presence. 
Fitzurse  denied  that  he  had  heard  any  thing  to  that  purport ; 
—  and  indeed  Becket  himself  must  have  known  that  if  such 
permission  had  ever  been  given,  it  certainly  was  not  in  the 
latitude  which  he  now  chose  to  represent. 

The  four  Barons  then,  in  the  King's  name,  required  that 
he,  and  all  who  belonged  to  him,  should  depart  forthwith  out 
of  the  kingdom,  for  he  had  broken  the  peace,  and  should  no 
longer  enjoy  [it.  Becket  replied,  ^^  he  would  never  again 
put  the  sea  between  him  and  his  Church.''  Their  resolute 
manner  only  roused  his  spirit,  and  he  declared,  that  if  any 
man  whatsoever  infringed  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Roman  See^ 
or  the  right  of  the  Church,  be  that  man  who  he  would,  he 
would  not  spare  him. — "  In  vain,*'  said  he,  "  do  you  menace 
me  I  If  all  the  swords  in  England  were  brandished  over  my 
bead,  you  would  find  me  foot  to  foot,  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Lord ! ''  He  upbraided  those  of  them  who  had  been  in 
his  service  as  Chancellor.  They  rose,  and  charged  the  monks 
to  guard  him,  saying,  they  should  answer  for  it  if  he  escaped; 
the  knights  of  his  household  they  bade  go  with  them,  and 
wait  the  event  in  silence.  Becket  followed  them  to  die  outer 
door,  sayings  he  came  not  there  to  fly,  nor  did  he  value  their 
threats.   "  We  will  do  more  than  threaten !"  was  the  answer. 

Becket  was  presently  told  that  they  were  arming  them- 
selves in  the  palace-court. .  Some  of  his  servants  barred  the 
gate^  and  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  the  monks  to 
retire  through  the  cloisters  into  the  cathedral,  where  the 
afternoon  service  had  now  begun.  He  ordered  the  cross  to 
be  borne  before  him,  retired  slowly,  and  to  some  who  were 
endeavouriug  to  secure  the  doors,  he  called  out,  forbidding  to 
do  it,  saying,  ^^  You  ought  not  to  make  a  castle  of  the 
Church;  it  will  protect  us  sufficiently  without  being  shut; 
neither  did  I  come  hither  to  resist,  but  to  suffer."  By  this 
time  tbe  assailants,  after  endeavouring  to  break  open  the 
abbey  gates,  had  entered,  under  Robert  de  Broc's  guidance, 
through  a  window,  searched  the  palace,  and  were  now  fol- 
lowing him  to  the  cathedral.  He  might  still  have  concealed 
himself,  and  not  improbably  have  escaped.     But  Becket  dis- 
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dained  this :  with  all  its  errors,  his  was  an  heroic  mind.  He 
was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  when  the  Barons, 
and  their  armed  followers,  rushed  into  the  choir  with  drawn 
swords,  exclaiming,  "  Where  is  Thomas  a  Becket  ?  where  is 
that  traitor  to  the  King  and  kingdom?^  No  answer  was 
made;  but  when  they  called  out  with  a  louder  voice,  "  Where 
is  the  Archbishop?"  he  then  came  down  the  steps,  saying, 
**  Here  am  I ;  no  traitor,  but  a  priest ;  ready  to  suffer  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  redeemed  me.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
fly  for  fear  of  your  swords,  or  recede  from  justice  !  "  They 
required  him,  once  more,  to  take  off  the  censures  from  the 
Prelates.  "  No  satisfaction  has  yet  been  made^"  was  the 
answer,  "  and  I  will  not  absolve  them."  Then  they  told 
him  he  should  instandy  die.  "  Reginald,"  said  he  to  Fitz- 
urse,  "  I  have  done  you  many  kindnesses;  and  do  you  come 
against  me  thus  armed?"  The  Baron,  resolute  as  himself, 
and  in  a  worse  purpose,  told  him  to  get  out  from  thence, 
and  die !  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  his  robe.  Becket 
withdrew  the  robe,  and  said  he  would  not  move.  "  Fly, 
then,"  said  Fitzurse,  as  if  at  this  moment  a  compunctious 
feeling  had  visited  him,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
the  intent  frustrated,  in  which  his  pride  more  than  his  oath 
constrained  him  to  persist.  *'  Nor  that  either,"  was  Becket*s 
answer ;  "  if  it  is  my  blood  you  want,  I  am  ready  to  die, 
that  the  Church  may  obtain  liberty  and  peace  :  only,  in  the 
name  of  God,  I  forbid  you  to  hurt  any  of  my  people."  Still 
it  appears,  that  in  some,  at  least,  there  was  a  wish  to  spare 
his  life :  one  struck  him  between  the  shoulders  with  the  flat 
part  of  the  sword,  saying,  "  Fly,  or  you  are  dead ! "  And 
the  murderers  themselves,  afterwards  declared  their  intention 
was  to  carry  him  prisoner  to  the  King ;  or  if  that  was  im- 
possible, put  him  to  death  in  a  place  less  sacred  than  the 
Church ;  but  he  clung  to  one  of  the  pillars,  and  struggled 
with  the  assailants.  Tracy  he  had  nearly  thrown  down,  and 
Fitzurse  he  thrust  from  him  with  a  strong  hand,  calling  him 
pimp.  Stung  by  the  opprobrious  appellation,  Fitzurse  no 
longer  hesitated  whether  to  strike.  A  monk,  Edward  Grimes, 
of  Cambridge,  was  his  name,  interposed  his  arm,  which  was 
almost  cut  off  by  the  blow.     Becket,  who  had  bowed  in  the 
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attitude  of  prayer,  was  wounded  by  the  same  stroke  in  the 
crown  of  his  head.  His  last  words  were,  **  To  God,  to  St. 
Mary,  and  the  Saints,  who  are  patrons  of  this  Church,  and 
to  St  Dennis,  I  commend  myself,  and  the  Church's  cause!" 
The  second  blow  brought  him  to  the  ground,  on  his  face, 
before  St.  Benedict's  altar ;  he  had  strength  and  composure 
enough  to  cover  himself  with  his  robes,  and  then  to  join  his 
hands  in  prayer,  and  in  that  position  died  under  their  re- 
peated strokes,  each  pressing  near  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
murder.  Brito  cleft  his  skull;  and  an  accursed  man,  the 
Bubdeacon,  Hugh  of  Horsea,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  111  Clerk,  scattered  the  brains  over  the  pavement  from 
the  point  of  his  sword. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


PROCBBDINGS  UPON  BECKEt's  DEATH.  —  KINO  JOHN. — TBIUMPH 

OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 


As  soon  as  Henry  was  informed  that  the  four  Barons  had 
suddenly  left  the  Court  and  taken  the  road  to  the  coast,  he 
apprehended  some  mischief,  knowing .  the  characters  of  the 
men,  and  probably  remembering  also  the  rash  expressions 
which  had  escaped  him  in  his  anger.  Immediate  orders  for 
stopping  them  were  despatched  to  all  the  searports  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  they  had  found  a  fair  wind,  unhappily  for  all 
parties,  and  had  thus  outstript  pursuit.  They  looked  for  no 
reward  or  favour  for  the  atrocious  act  which  they  had  com- 
mitted. On  the  contrary,  they  hastened  to  Knaresborougb, 
a  castle  belonging  to  Moreville,  believing  that  they  had 
rendered  the  King  good  service,  but  not  daring  to  appear 
before  him. 

When  the  news  reached  Henry,  he  was  at  once  struck 
with  remorse  for  the  cause  of  the  crime,  and  alarmed  for  its 
consequences.  At  first,  he  broke  out  into  loud  and  passionate 
lamentations,  then  seemed  to  be  overpowered  and  stupified 
by  the  violence  of  his  emotions :  he  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  for  three  days  was  incapable  either  of  consolation 
or  counsel.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  those  who,  mean- 
time, had  consulted  what  might  best  be  done  in  these  unex- 
pected and  most  critical  circumstances,  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  and  messengers  to  Canterbury.  The  latter 
were  instructed  to  inform  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  how 
deeply  the  King  grieved  for  the  death  of  Becket,  and 
abhorred  the  murder :  to  say,  that  if  any  guilt  attached  to 
him  for  words  rashly  spoken  in  his  anger,  it  might  best  be 
expiated  by  their  prayers ;  and  to  command  that  the  body 
should  be  honourably  buried ;  for,  though  the  Primate  had 
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been  his  enemy  while  living,  he  would  not  prosecute  him 
when  dead,  but  remitted  to  his  soul  whatever  offences  he  had 
committed  against  him  and  his  royal  dignity.  This  was 
acting  as  became  him,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  in  the 
grounds  of  the  dispute  he  'stood  justified  to  his  own  heart, 
and  to  his  people.  If  he  did  not  persevere  in  this  dignified 
and  becoming  course,  it  is  because  a  sane  opinion  may  be 
subdued,  though  insanity  is  invincible  when  the  world 
appears  combined  against  it. 

The  King  of  France  failed  not  to  improve  this  opportunity 
for  distressing  his  enemy.  He  called  upon  the  Pope  to 
unsheathe  the  sword  of  St.  Peter,  and  therewith  signaUy 
avenge  the  martyr  of  Canterbury,  whose  blood,  not  so  much 
for  itself,  as  for  the  Catholic  Church,  cried  out  for  vengeance. 
The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  who  had  been  commissioned,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  to  interdict  Henry's  continental 
dominions,  if  the  agreement  with  Becket  were  not  executed, 
called  upon  his  colleague  now  to  join  with  him  in  so  doing, 
but  he  replied,  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  aggravate  his 
master's  affliction ;  and  he  interposed  an  appeal  to  the  IPope. 
Upon  this,  the  former,  who  had  been  Becket's  friend,  and 
seems  to  have  partaken  no  small  portion  of  his  immitigable 
spirit,  pronounced  the  interdict ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to 
this  imwarrantable  act:  the  appeal  was  believed  to  suspend 
its  force;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  Normandy  there  pre- 
vailed a  &ir  and  temperate  opinion,  both  concerning  the 
dispute^  and  the  death  of  Becket. 

The  Pope,  like  the  King  of  France,  regarded  the  murder 
as  an  event  which  might  be  made,  subservient  to  his  policy. 
It  was  not  till  after  long  and  humble  entreaties,  that  he 
admitted  two  of  Henry's  embassadors  to  an  audience;  and 
when  they  saluted  him  in  their  master's  name,  the  assembled 
Cardinals  interri^ted  them  by  clamours,  as  if  the  very  men- 
tion of  that  name  had  been  an  abomination.  They  obtained 
a  private  hearing  in  the  evening ;  but  though  Becket  watf 
dead,  his  cause  had  not  died  with  him,  rather  it  had  acquired 
tenfold  strength :  two  of  his  former  chaplains,  sent  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  appeared  to  plead  against  the  recon** 
dilation  which  Henry  solicited,  and  all  countenances  looked 
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90  darkly  upon  his  embassadorg,  that  ^^ey  almost  deBpaired 
of  guccegs.  Holy  Thursday  was  at  band, .  •  the  day  whereon 
it  was  customary  for  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  notorious 
offenders;  and  they  were  informed)  that  on  that  day  the 
sentence  passed  by  Bedket  against  the  Bishops  would  be  con- 
finaedf  the  whole  of  Henry's  dominions  placed  undar  an 
interdict,  and  he  himself  excommunicated  by  name.  In 
those  dayia^  when  men  w^e  as  licentious  upon  ^eat  points  as 
they  were  scrupulous  in  indifferent  €)nes,  embassadors  did  not 
beutate  to  exceed  their  commission  wh^re  any  great  advan* 
tage  was  to  be  gained,  and  pledge  their  Soverdgn  to  terms 
which  they  were  far  firom  being  certain  that  be  would  p^- 
ibrm*  Thus,  to  prevent  tbe  imp^iding  stroke^  they  assured 
the  Pope  that  the  King  would  submit  wholly  to  his  mandates 
in  this  affair :  this  they  said  they  were  empowered  to  confirm 
by  an  oath  in  his  presence^  and  their  master  would  swear  to 
the  same  eSecL 

Their  object  was  answered  by  this  unwarrantable  expedient; 
and  the  Pope  contented  himseL^  on  the  dreaded  day,  with 
excommunicating  the  murderers  of  Becket  in  genend,  and 
all  who  advised,  abetted,  or  consented  to  their  crimen  or  who 
should,  knowingly,  receive  and  harbour  them.  Shortly 
afterwards,  other  members  of  the  embassy  who  had  been 
detained  on  the  road,  arrived;  these,  more  scrupulous,  re- 
fused to  take  the  same  oath ;  upon  which  the  Pope  confirmed 
the  interdict  which  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  had  imposed,  and 
interdicted  Henry  himself  from  entering  any  church.  The 
intermediate  time  had  not  been  misemployed,  or  these  mea- 
sures would  not  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  what  was 
threatened;  in  fact,  some  of  the  Cardinals  had  been  gained 
over,  and  money  was  said  to  have  been  largely  distributed. 
The  Pope  absolved  the  Bishops,  whose  sentence  he  had  just 
before  ratified,  and  wrote  himself  to  Henry  (a  mark  of 
speoal  favour),  exhorting  him  to  humility.  Every  thing 
was  thus  composed  till  Urban  should  send  legates  into  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  it  was  plain  that  an  accommodaticm  would  then 
be  effected  by  the  disposition  which  the  Pope  had  thus 
manifested. 

The  terms  of  accommodation  were  such  as  saved  appear- 
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ffinces  for  both  parties.  They  were^  that  Henr  j  i^otdd  pre 
the  Knights-Temfdans  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  900 
knights  for  the  d^nce  of  the  Holy  Land^  one  year:  thai  he 
i^uld  take  the  cross  for  three  years  himself,  and  go  in  person 
to  Palestine  the  ensuing  summer,  unless  it  were  deemed  a 
more  urgent  duty  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  in 
Spain :  that  he  should  not  prevent  appeals  in  ecclesiastieal 
causes  from  being  made  freely,  with  good  faith,  and  without 
fraud  or  evil  intention  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  nevertheless  he 
might  require  security,  from  any  suspected  appdilants,  that 
they  would  not  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  him  or 
his  kingdom :  that  he  should  absolutely  ^ve  up  those  custoiM 
which  had  been  introduced  in  his  time  against  the  English 
Church :  that  any  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  see 
of  Canterbury  should  be  fully  restored,  as  they  were  held  by 
that  see  a  year  before  Becket  went  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  he  should  restore  his  peace  and  fitvour^  with  all  their 
possesions,  to  all  the  clergy  and  laity  of  either  sex,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  property  on  Becket's  account*  Henry 
also  took  a  voluntary  oath  before  the  legates,  that  he  had 
neither  ordered  nor  desired  the  murder ;  but  was  exceedingly 
grieved  when  the  report  thereof  was  brought  him ;  yet,  he 
said,  he  feared  the  perpetrators  took  occasion  to  commit  that 
wicked  act  from  the  passion  and  perturbation  which  they  had 
aeen  in  him.  Oth^  things,  the  legates  informed  the  Pc^e^ 
he  was  to  do  of  his  own  free  accord,  but  it  was  not  proper  to 
set  them  down  in  writing. 

Whatever  these  secret  conditions  may  have  been,  the  osten- 
sible terms  were  better  than  Henry  had  reason  to  expect; 
nothing  for  which  he  had  contended  was,  in  reality,  yielded 
by  them,  and  the  obligation  of  taking  the  cross  was  one  frcmi 
which  the  Pope  would  easily  release  him  upon  such  excuses 
as  were  sure  to  occur.  The  conditions,  which  were  concealed 
from  public  knowledge^  related  probably  to  the  price  which 
was  paid  for  the  Pope's  moderation,  and  perhiqps  to  certain 
acts  of  imaginary  expiation  which  the  King  was  willing  to 
perform.  For  Becket  was  already  regarded  as  a  saint  and 
martyr,  and  upon  this  point  Henry's  understanding  was  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  the  age.     The  craft  in  which  Dunstan 
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had  excelled,  and  in  which  his  succetsors  had  be^i  no  mean 
proficients,  was  still  exercised  at  Canterbury  with  equal 
audacity  .and  equal  success**  The  martjnred  saint,  cm  the 
morning  after  he  was  killed,  had  lifted  up  his  hand  after  the 
service  and  given  the  monks  his  blessing*  His  eyes,  which 
had  been  injured. by  the  blows  of  the  assassins,  miraculously 
disappeared,  and  were  rejdaced  by  others,  smaller  in  size,  and 
of  two  different  colours*  He  had  appeared  in  his  pontificals 
at  the  altar  on  the  third  day,  and  directed  that  a  verse  fixim 
the  Psalms  should,  in  future,  be  recited  instead  of  sung  in  the 
mass ;  —  and,  at  his  requiem,  angels  had  visibly  assisted  at  the 
quire*  The  persons  who  had  been  his  followers  and  coun- 
sellors asserted  these  things  as  eye-witnesses,  and  affirmed, 
that  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  slain,  and  before  the  altar 
where  his  corpse  was  laid  out,  and  at  his  tomb,  paralytics 
recovered  strength,  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  obtained  sight, 
the  deaf  heard,  and  the  dumb  spake.  The  minist^^  who 
were  about  the  young  king,  endeavoured  at  first  to  stop  these 
impudent  and  impious  impostures ;  but  they  took  no  measures 
for  exposing  them ;  and  the  delusion  spread,  many  being  in- 
terested to  support  it,  and  the  multitude,  as  usual,  believing 
with  eager  credulity* 

So  effectually  were  these  frauds  practised,  and  so  villain- 
ously encouraged  by  the  papal  court,  that  within  two  years 
after  his  death,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  canonized  in 
form,  and  the  29th  of  December,  being  the  day  of  his  martyr- 
dom, dedicated  to  him  in  the  kalendar.  It  was  affirmed,  that 
till  the  murderers  were  absolved  from  the  excommunication 
which  had  been  past  against  them,  dogs  would  not  take  food 
from  their  hands  f ;  and  that  even  when  they  had  been  released 
from  these  censures,  upon  contrition,  they  remained,  as  long 
as  .they  lived,  trembling  as  if  with  palsy,  and  disturbed  in 
mind  like  men  whom  horror  had  distracted.  What  marvel  ? 
The  martyr  himself  had  said  that  his  blood  cried  from  the 
earth  for  vengeance  more  than  that  of  Abel ;  and  it  was  re- 
vealed that  his  place  in  Heaven  was  higher  than  that  of  St; 
Stephen,  and  of  all  other  martyrs  !  His  brains  were  sent  to 
Rome;  and  devout  persons  at  Canterbury  were  shown  his 
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skull,  in  one  part  of  the  church,  and  in  a  chapel  behuid  the 
high  altar,  what  was  said  to  be  his  face,  set  in  gold.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine's  exchanged  several  houses  and  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  portion  of  his  scalp.  The  rust  of  the 
sword  that,  killed  him  was  tendered  to  pilgrims,  that  they 
might  kiss  it ;  and  a  fraternity  of  mendicants  stationed  them- 
selves by. the  wayside  on  the  road  to  London,  where  they 
levied  contributions  upon  pious  travellers,  by  virtue  of  the 
upper-leather  of  his  shoe.  No  arts,  no  falsehoods,  no  blas- 
phemies were  spared  which  might  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
new  shrine  above  all  others  in  England :  lost  members  were 
said  to  be  restored  there,  and  the  dead,  even  birds  and  beasts, 
restored  to  life :  parallels  were  drawn  between  this  turbulent, 
ambitious,  unforgiving  churchman,  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
himself;  and  a  prayer  was  introduced  in  the  service  of  his 
day,  for  salvation  through  the  merits  and  blood  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket.  These  abominable  artifices  were  successful.  A 
jubilee  was  accorded  every  fifly  years,  when  plenary  in- 
dulgence was  to  be  obtained  by  all  who  visited  his  tomb : 
100,000  pilgrims  are  known  to  have  been  present  at  one  of 
these  seasons ;  and  at  this  day,  it  may  be  seen  where  their 
knees  have  worn  the  marble  steps.  The  cathedral  itself  was 
commonly  called  St.  Thomas's ;  and  in  the  account  of  one 
year  it  appeared,  that  more  than  600/.  had  been  offered  at 
Becket's  altar,  when  at  the  altar  of  Christ  nothing  had  been 
presented. 

If  at  the  commencement  due  vigilance  had  been  exerted, 
this  superstition  might  have  been  crushed  in  the  germ,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  tricks  and  falsehoods  which  were  sys- 
tematically practised  might  have  produced  a  salutary  effect 
upon  public  opinion.  But  the  Prelates,  who  were  most 
interested  in  the  detection  of  these  artifices,  were  with  the 
King  in  Normandy;  possibly  too  had  they  been  on  the 
spot,  the  fear  of  injuring  the  craft,  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  had  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Pope,  might  have 
withheld  them.  We  should  remember  also  that  those  dis- 
orders over  which  the  imagination  possessed  any  power, 
were  actually  healed  at  Becket's  shrine  in  many  cases,  and 
in  very  many  were  suspended  or  relieved  for  a  time;  and 
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they  who  had  mtnessed  or  experieneed  one  such  fact,  were 
ready  to  believe  any  exaggeration  or  any  falsehood;  what 
they  knew  to  have  happened  was  to  them  miraculoiisy  and 
therefore  nothing  could  appear  iinpos^ble.  Not  having  c^ 
posed  the  delusion  in  timev  Henry  yidded  to  it.  His  sons 
had  tahen  anus  i^inst  him;  France  and  Flanders  were 
allied  against  his  continental  dominions^  and  the  Scotch 
invaded  England.  If  Henry  hims^  did  not  account  the 
death  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  among  the  evils  which 
had  brought  these  calamities  and  dangers  upon  him,  s«ch  an 
(^ini(Mi  was  professed  by  his  enemies,  and  likely  to  have  a 
disheartenii^  influence  upon  his  friends.  And  as  the  Fbpe 
had  authorized  and  joined  prayers  to  the  new  saint,  that 
he  should  intercede  with  God  for  the  clergy  and  people  of 
England,  Henry,  either  from  prostration  of  mind,  or  in 
policy  far  less  to  be  excused,  determined  to  implore  his 
intercession  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  with  the  most 
striking  circumstances.  Landing  at  Southampton,  he  there 
left  his  court  and  the  mercenaries  whom  he  had  bnnight 
over,  and  set  off  on  horseback  with  a  few  attendants  for 
Canterbury.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  its  towers  he 
dismounted,  laid  aside  his  garments,  threw  a  coarse  cloth 
over  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  city,  whidn  was 
three  mites  distant,  barefoot  over  the  flinty  road,  so  that  in 
many  places  his  steps  were  traced  in  blood.  He  reached 
the  church  trembling  with  emotion,  and  was  led  to  the  mar- 
tyr^s  shrine ;  there,  in  the  crypt,  he  threw  himself  prostrate 
before  it,  with  his  arms  extended,  and  remained  in  that 
posture,  as  if  in  earnest  {»rayer,  while  the  Bishop  of  London 
« solemnly  declared,  in  his  name,  that  be  had  neither  com- 
manded nor  advised,  nor  by  any  artifice  coi^^trived,  the  death 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to 
Ood ;  but  because  his  words,  too  inconsiderately  s^oken^  had 
given  occasion  for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  he  now 
voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
The  monks  of  the  ccmvent,  eighty  in  number,  and  four 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  clergy  who  were  present,  were 
provided  each  with  a  knotted  cord;  be  bared  his  shoulders, 
and  received  five  stripes  from  the  prelates,  three  from  every 
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Other  hand.  When  thk  severe  penanee  had  been  enduredf 
he  threw  sackcloth  over  his  Ueeding  shoulders^  and  resumed 
his  prayers,  kneeling  on  the  pavement,  and  not  allowing  a 
carpet  to  be  spread  beneath  him :  tiins  he  continued  all  that 
day,  and  till  the  midnight-bell  tolled  for  matins*  After  that 
hour,  he  visited  all  the  altars  of  the  church,  prayed  before 
the  bodies  of  all  the  saints  who  were  there  deposited,  then 
returned  to  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  till  day*break. 
During  this  whole  time  he  had  neither  ate  nor  drank  *  but 
now,  after  assisting  at  mass,  and  assigning,  in  addition  to 
other  gifts,  forty  pounds  a  year  for  tapers  to  bum  pe^• 
petually  before  the  martyr^s  tomb,  he  drank  some  water,  in 
which  a  portion  of  Beeket's  blood  was  mingled.  He  diett 
set  off  for  London,  where  he  found  himself  in  a  state  inca- 
pable of  exertion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him.  The 
bdievers  in  Beeket  have  not  failed  to  remark^  that  on  the 
morning  when  Henry  completed  his  reconeiliation  with  the 
cancmized  martyr,  the  King  of  Scotland  was  defeated  and 
taken. 

There  is  good  reason  for  affirming,  that  Henry  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  either  concerning  Becket^s  eondifct,  or 
the  ordinal  cause  of  their  dispute,  but  his  mind  was  broken 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  children :  some  remorse  be*  justly 
felt,  for  the  expression  of  a  wish  which  had  led  to  the 
mmrder;  and  above  all,  his  extreme  licaitioysness  of  life 
d^raded  Inm  intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  and  made 
him  eatch  at  all  the  substitutes  for  repentance  which  the 
Romish  superstition  has  provided.  Some  centtiries  aftier  has 
death,  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
Church  were  publbhed  at  Rome;  and  an  article  then  ap* 
peared  among  them,  whereby  he  and  bis  eldlest  son  engaged, 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  hold  the  kingdom  of 
England  in  fee  from  the  Pope  and  his  successors.  There 
"vrere  stronger  motives  for  forging  such  a  condition  at  the 
time  when  it  was  brought  to  light,  than  there  could  have 
been  for  concealing  it  when  it  was  made,  and  keeping  it 
secret  di»ring  the  reign  of  his  son  Johuv  Without  such  an 
act  of  submissicm,  without  obtaining  even  the  dkect  cesBioxt 
of  any  of  the  points  in  contention  between  Beeket  and  the 
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{Ling,  the  court  of  Rome  had  gained  more  in  England  by 
the  progress  of  the  dispute,  than  it  had  ever  been  able  to 
efiect  against  the  steadier  policy  of  the  Norman  kings. 
For  by  pursuing  a  just  cause  violently  and  precipitately, 
through  right  and  wrong,  Henry  involved  himself  in  such 
difficulties,  that  the  appeal  to  Rome,  which  he  would  not 
allow  in  his  subjects,  as  being  derogatory  to  the  royal  dig« 
nity,  was  resorted  to  in  his  own  case,  as  a  resource ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  and  determine  between 
Kings  and  their  subjects,  was  thus  acknowledged  by  the  most 
powerful  Prince  in  Europe,  for  such  unquestionably  Henry 
was  when  this  dispute  began.  And  in  the  case  of  Becket's 
canonization,  a  more  important  victory  had  been  gained  over 
the  public  mind :  the  cause  for  which  he  was  worshipped  as 
a  saint  and  martyr,  and  which  Heaven  had  ratified  and  ap- 
proved by  a  profusion  of  miracles,  was  not  the  cause  of 
Christian  faith  or  Christian  practice,  but  of  the  Roman 
Church;  its  temporal  power  had  been  the  sole  point  in 
dispute,  and  they  who  venerated  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
as  they  were  now  enjoined  to  do,  necessarily  believed  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  supreme  on  earth. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered,  in  Protestant  countries, 
how  often  that  authority  (though  as  little  to  be  justified  in 
itself  as  In  the  means  whereby  it  was  upheld,)  was  exercised 
beneficially,  and  to  those  ends  which  form  the  only  excuse 
for  its  assumption.  An  instance  of  its  proper  exertion  oc- 
curred, when  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  having  been  villain- 
ously seized,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  was  villainously  purchased  from  him  by  the 
Emperor,  and  put  in  chains.  The  indignation  which  this 
excited  in  the  other  German  princes,  honourable  as  it  was  to 
them,  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  obtain  his  release^  unless 
the  Pope  had  interfered  and  threatened  the  Emperor  with 
excommunication,  if  he  persisted  in  thus  wrongfully  and 
inhumanly  detaining  the  hero  of  Christendom.  The  fear  of 
such  a  measure,  which  might  have  armed  all  Germany 
against  him,  overcame  the  feelings  of  personal  hatred,  and 
the  base  intrigues  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  for  per- 
petuating  Richard's   captivity;  and  the  unworthy  Emperor 
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restored  him  to  his  subjects,  upon  payment  of  an  enormous 
ransom. 

Upon  Richard's  death,  the  clergy  acted  as  unjust  a  part 
as  they  had  done  in  raising  Stephen  to  the  throne :  they 
assisted  in  electing  John,  to  the  exclusion  of  Arthur,  his 
elder  brother's  son ;  Hubert  the  Primate,  in  a  speech  which 
has  not  unfitly  been  called  a  seed-plot  of  treasons,  arguing 
that  the  crown  was  elective,  and  that  the  worthiest  member 
of  the  royal  family  ought  to  be  chosen.  For  the  former 
part  of  the  assertion  there  was  some  ground ;  the  right  law 
of  succession  had  often  been  departed  from,  and  the  eTil  of 
so  doing  had  been  severely  proved :  the  latter  position  would 
have  excluded  the  very  person  in  whose  behalf  it  was  ad- 
vanced, for  John's  character  was  already  notorious;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  King  recorded  in  history,  who  has 
rendered  himself  at  once  so  despicable  and  so  odious.  The 
motives  for  this  choice  were,  .the  weighty  one,  of  obedience 
to  King  Richard's  will:  the  specious  one,  that  the  nobles 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  rights  against  a  sovereign  of 
whom  they  exacted  a  promise  to  respect  them,  and  who 
derived  his  own  right  from  their  suffrages;  —  and  the  wicked 
one,  of  the  Queen-mother's  hatred  for  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  mother  of  Prince  Arthur.  The  Primate  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  whole  consequences  of  this  unhappy  election,  but 
he  saw  enough  to  repent  of  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
it,  as  the  worst  action  of  his  life. 

Upon  his  death,  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor.  Some  of  the  younger  monks  of  the 
cathedral  assembled  at  night,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  seniors,  or  the  King,  elected  their  sub-prior  R^inald,  a 
man  as  indiscreet  as  themselves,  who  having  sworn  as  they 
required,  that  he  would  not  disclose  what  they  had  done 
without  their  permission,  set  off  immediately  for  Rome,  to 
obtain  from  the  Pope  a  ratification  of  his  appointment.  Too 
vain  to  keep  his  own  secret,  Reginald  proclaimed  himself  for 
Primate-elect  as  he  went,  and  the  juniors  were  brought  to 
their  senses  by  resentment :  they,  therefore,  joined  with  the 
superiors,  and  with  the  King's  approbation,  in  customary 
form  elected  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  accordingly 
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inyested  by  John.  As,  however,  it  was  possible  that 
might  meet  with  some  success  at  Rome,  the  King  sent  a 
deputation  of  monks  with  Elias  de  Branfield  at  their  head,  to 
rqvesent  the  case^  and  obtain  the  Pontiff's  confirmaticMi  of 
the  King^s  choice.  A  third  party  also  appealed ;  the  sufiragan 
Bishops  claimed  a  concurrent  right  in  the  election  with  the 
monks ;  and  despatched  their  agent  to  Rome.  Their  claim 
was  decided  against  them»  on  the  ground  of  a  long  established 
privil^e  enjoyed  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  When  the 
question  between  the  two  elected  candidates  was  examined, 
it  was  pleaded  on  behalf  of  R^inald  that  the  second  election 
must  necessarily  be  null,  as  being  made  before  the  former 
had  beai  set  aside.  It  became  now  a  matter  of  easuistry 
and  angry  contention,  which  Innocent  determined  by  de- 
claring that  both  claimants  had  been  uncanonicatty  chosen^ 
and  th^efore  both  appointments  were  void.  He  tiben  si^ 
nified  to  the  deputies  that  they  might  proceed  forthwith  to 
elect  any  qualified  person,  provided  he  were  a  native  of 
England,  recommending  to  their  choice^  Stephen  de  Langton,. 
Cardinal  of  St»  Chrysogonus,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  John  thinking  it  likely  that  a  new 
election  would  be  advised,  had  authorized  the  deputies  to 
make  one,  but  required  an  oath  that  they  should  re-eleet  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  They  represented  therefore  to  In- 
nocent, that  they  could  not  defer  to  his  recommendation 
without  the  consent  of  their  master;  and  that  to  act  otherwise 
would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  privileges  of  him  and  of 
his  kingdom.  Innocent  replied,  that  the  consent  of  a  King 
was  not  thought  necessary  when  an  election  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope ;  and  he  commanded  them,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  choose  Langton.  Elias  de  Branfield^ 
with  proper  spirit,  refused  obedience ;  the  others  reluctantly 
obeyed,  and  singing  Te  Deum  while  they  murmured  in  their 
hearts,  led  the  Cardinal  to  the  altar. 

Pope  Innocent  IIL,  who  thus  provoked  a  dispute  with  the 
King  of  England,  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  activity, 
but  haughty  and  ambitious  above  all  men.  The  appeal  whicli 
had  been  made,  recognised  his  right  of  confirming  or  annTd- 
ling  an  election,  not  of  making  one.     Having  taken   this 
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unwarrantable  st^,  he  sent  the  King  a  present  of  four  ring% 
aecompanied  bj  two  letters.  The  fii^t  was  complimentary, 
and  explained  the  allegorical  import  of  the  gift,  entreating 
him  rather  to  regard  its  mystery  than  its  value;  the  rings  in 
their  round  form,  typified  eternity;  constancy  in  their  square 
number:  their  stones  also  were  significant;  the  emerald 
denoted  &ith,  the  sapphire  hope,  the  garnet  charity,  and  the 
topaz  good  works.  One  was  wanting  which  should  have 
read  a  lesson  of  patience;  for  the  second  letter  required 
him  to  receive  Langton  as  the  elected  and  consecrated 
Primate. 

The  best  cause  may  be  rendered  iinjust  and  odious,  if  it 
be  pursued  by  violent  and  iniquitous  means»  John  had  a 
valid  reason  for  objecting  to  Langton's  elevation,  because 
having  been  bred  and  beneficed  in  France,  his  French  con* 
nexions  and  attachments  might  prove  injurious  to  the  interest 
of  England,  and  of  the  King's  foreign  dominions.  The 
Pope's  assumption  of  power  also  would  have  been  regarded 
in  Its  true  light  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  Barons,  if  it  had 
been  resisted  with  calmness  and  d^nity.  But  John  was 
c»ie  of  those  men  in  whom  base  motives  predominate  whatever 
part  they  may  take.  Rapine  was  the  first  thing  he  thought 
of  in  his  anger ;  an  armed  force  was  sent  to  expel  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  from  the  kingdom,  or  set  fire  to  the  convent, 
if  they  refused  to  leave  it ;  and  he  seized  the  whole  of  their 
eifeets.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  which,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  the  news  of  this  rapacious 
injustice,  was  such  as  became  a  King  of  England.  It  stated 
his  determination  to  support  the  rights  of  his  crown^  and  to 
cut  oS  all  correspondence  with  Rome^  and  all  remittances  of 
money  from  this  kingdom  thereto,  if  the  Pope  persisted  in 
the  ob<K>xious  measure.  The  clergy  of  his  own  dominions  he 
said  were  of  sufficient  learning,  and  be  had  no  need  to  look 
to  strainers  either  for  advice  or  judgement.  Pope  Innocent 
replied  in  the  true  papal  style.  The  Servant  of  the  Servants 
of  God  informed  the  King  of  England,  that  in  what  he  had 
dcme  there  was  no  cause  why  he  should  tarry  for  the  King^s 
consent;  and  that  as  he  had  begun,  so  he  would  proceed, 
aecording  to  the  canonical  ordinances,  neither  inclining  to 
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the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left  • . .  ^^  We  ivill  for  no  man's 
pleasure,"  said  he,  ^^  defer  the  completion  of  this  appointr 
ment ;  neither  may  we^  without  stain  of  honour  and  danger 
of  conscience.  Wherefore,  my  well-beloved  son,  seeing  we 
have  had  respect  to  your  honour  above  what  our  privileges 
and  duty  required,  do  you  in  return  study  to  honour  us 
according  to  your  duty ;  that  thereby,  you  may  deserve  the 
more  favour  both  at  God's  hand,  and  at  ours.  For  this 
know  of  a  truth,  that  in  the  end.  He  must  prevail  unto 
whom  every  knee  of  heavenly,  earthly,  and  infernal  creatures 
doth  bow,  and  whose  place,  unworthy  though  I  be,  I  hold 
on  earth.  Commit  yourself,  therefore,  to  our  pleasure,  which 
will  be  to  your  praise  and  glory;  and  imagine  not,  that  it 
would  be  for  your  safety  to  resist  God  and  the  Church,  in  a 
cause  for  which  the  glorious  martyr  Thomas  hath  lately  shed 
his  blood.'' 

The  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  were  now 
charged  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  unless  the 
King  would  admit  the  Primate,  and  recall  the  exiled  monks 
of  Canterbury.  When  they  waited  upon  him  and  announced 
the  alternative,  he  swore  by  God's  teeth,  that  if  any  one 
dared  interdict  his  territories,  he  would  send  them  and  all 
their  clergy  packing  to  Rome,  and  confiscate  all  their  pro- 
perty :  and  if  he  found  any  subjects  of  the  Pope,  he  would 
put  out  their  eyes,  slit  their  noses,  and  in  that  condition 
despatch  them  to  his  Holiness.  They  retired  trembling  from 
his  presence;  but  after  waiting  some  weeks  in  hope  that 
some  change  might  take  place,  in  a  mind  as  fickle  as  it  was 
depraved,  they  obeyed  their  spiritual  master,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  interdict,  and  fled  the  realm;  the  Bishops  of 
Bath  and  Hereford  acting  with  them.  Even  now,  when  the. 
ceremonials  of  worship  have  been  too  much  abridged,  and  the 
public  influences  of  religion  grievously  lessened  by  the  disuse 
of  all  its  discipline,  and  of  too  many  of  its  forms,  • .  even 
now,  it  may  be  understood  what  an  efiect  must  have  been 
produced  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  when  all  the  rites 
of  a  church,  whose  policy  it  was  to  blend  its  institutions  with 
the  whole  business  of  private  life,  were  suddenly  suspended; 
. .  no  bell  heard,  no  taper  lighted,  no  service  performed,  no 
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church  open;  only  baptism  was  permitted,  and  confession 
and  the  sacrament  for  the  dying.  The  dead  were  either 
interred  in  unhallowed  ground  without  the  presence  of 
a  priest  or  any  religious  ceremony, ...  or  they  were  kept 
unburied,  till  the  infliction,  which  affected  every  family  in 
its  tenderest  and  holiest  feelings,  should  be  removed.  Some 
little  mitigation  was  allowed,  lest  human  nature  should  have 
rebelled  against  so  intolerable  a  tyranny.  The  people,  there- 
fore, were  called  to  prayers  and  sermon  on  the  Sunday,  in 
the  church-yards,  and  marriages  were  performed  at  the 
church-door. 

John,  with  his  characteristic  recklessness,  cared  nothing  for 
all  this.  Had  he  proceeded  temperately  at  first,  the  clergy 
would  have  stood  by  him,  as  they  did  by  his  father,  and  he 
might  have  made  an  honourable,  perhaps  a  successful,  stand 
against  the  papal  usurpation.  But  he  was  incapable  of 
generosity  or  justice,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  cor- 
rupted his  understanding, — if  indeed  he  were  altogether  free 
from  insanity.  He  seized  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
imprisoned  the  relations  of  the  obnoxious  prelates,  and  defied 
the  Pope.  But  the  sentence  of  excominunication  was  hang- 
ing over  him.  He  would  have  averted  it  by  admitting 
Langton  now,  but  the  just  condition  was  required  that  he 
should  refund  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  he  had  seized, 
. . .  and  this  was  impossible,  for  the  whole  had  been  expended. 
Prevented  thus  from  an  accommodation  when  he  felt  it 
necessary  for  his  safety,  by  his  own  improvidence  and  in- 
justice, he  sought  to  guard  against  the  dreaded  effects  of  a 
sentence  which  was  not  to  be  averted ;  and  for  this  end,  he 
exacted  hostages  from  the  family  of  every  baron  whose  fidelity 
he  distrusted,  and  required  his  subjects,  even  children  of 
twelve  years  old,  to  renew  their  oath  of  homage. 

Some  years  had  elapsed  in  this  miserable  dispute,  when  at 
length  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  past,  whereby 
all  persons  were  forbidden  to  eat,  drink,  talk,  converse,  or 
counsel  with  King  John,  or  to  do  him  service  at  bed  or  board, 
in  church,  hall,  or  stable:  he  was  declared  to  be  deposed 
from  his  regal  seat;  his  subjects  were  absolved  from  their 
all^iance,  and  the  King  of  France,   Philip  Augustus,  was 
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invited  to  kill  or  expel  him,  and  take  for  his  reward  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  himself,  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  to 
which,  moreover,  a  full  remission  of  his  sins  was  added.  To 
aid  Philip  in  this  holy  war,  all  adventurers,  of  all  countries, 
were  called  upon  as  to  a  crusade.  These  measures  were 
taken  at  the  desire  of  Langton,  and  a  strong  party  of  the 
Barons,  who  seemed  to  think,  that  as  John  had  received  the 
crown  by  election  rather  than  descent,  they  had  a  right  to 
depose  him  and  choose  another  king  in  his  stead.  There 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  fair  cause  for  setting  him  aside  as 
a  madman.  Had  it  indeed  been  known,  that  the  miscreant 
had  actually  sent  a  secret  embassy  to  that  powerful  chief  of 
the  Almoravides,  known  in  Spanish  history  by  the  title  of 
the  Miramamolin,  offering  to  turn  musselman,  and  pay  him 
tribute^  if  the  Moor  would  assist  him  against  the  Pope  and 
his  own  rebellious  subjects,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could 
have  escaped  from  the  general  indignation  which  would  have 
burst  forth. 

Philip,  who  had  already  dispossessed  John  of  the  greater 
pcurt  of  his  continental  dominions,  prepared  now  to  take 
possession  of  England.  But  it  was  not  the  wish  of  Innocent 
that  the  acquisition  which  he  had  so  liberally  offered,  should 
&11  into  his  hands.  Philip  Augustus  was  no  submissive  son 
of  the  Church ;  and  more  obedience  might  be  expected  from 
John  when  he  should  have  been  thoroughly  intimidated,  than 
from  a  politic  and  powerful  Prince,  who  was  neither  likely 
to  shrink  from  his  resolutions,  nor  to  afford  any  advantages 
by  his  folly.  A  confidential  minister,  therefore,  Pandulph 
by  name,  was  intrusted  with  terms  of  submission,  which,  if 
John  should  accept,  he  would  find  the  arm  of  Rome  as 
powerful  to  uphold,  as  it  was  to  pluck  down.  Philip  was 
assembling  his  forces  at  the  moiith  of  the  Seine ;  to  oppose 
them,  John  collected  a  more  formidable  host  than  had  ever 
been  assembled  in  England,. ..an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
knights,.. .who  here,  upon  their  own  ground,  might  have 
defied  the  world,  if  their  hearts  had  been  with  the  Prince 
who  summoned  them.  But  that  unworthy  sovereign  knew 
that  the  bond  of  allegiance  had  been  loosened,  and  that  at 
any  moment,   in  obedience   to   the   dreadful   voice  of  the 
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Churchy  they  might  forsake  him.  This  well-founded  fear  was 
increased  by  the  bold  prediction  of  a  hermit  in  Yorkahire^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Peter  of  Pomfret,  that  before  As* 
cension-day  his  crown  should  be  given  to  another.  The 
prophecy  appeared  of  such  possible  fulfilment,  that  it  ol^ 
tained  a  wide  belief^  and  John  sent  for  the  hermit,  demand- 
ing of  him  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  by  his 
death,  or  his  deposal  ?  Peter  was  not  so  crazy  as  to  imagine 
he  could  answer  this  question ;  but  he  persisted  in  affirming 
that  when  the  {^pointed  day  arrived,  John  would  no  longer 
be  king,  and  willingly  staked  his  life  upon  the  issue. 

Impiety  is  no  preservative  against  superstition.  The  day 
of  Ascension  was  at  hand  when  Pandulph  landed  at  Dover, 
and  tendered  to  John  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  the 
Pope  upon  all  the  points  for  which  he  had  contended,  or 
abiding  the  event  of  an  invasion.  In  fear  and  trembling  he 
affixed  his  seal  to  the  instrument  which  Pandulph  had  pre- 
pared, and  swore  to  observe  what  he  had  thus  subscribed. 
But  such  was  the  character  of  this  worthless  prince,  that  his 
signature  and  his  oath  were  not  deemed  sufficient  securities ; 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles  who  were  present,  swore 
by  the  King's  soul  that  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  they  would 
compel  him  to  perform  what  he  had  promised.  His  humi- 
liation was  not  yet  ccmipleted.  He  still  dreaded  the  French 
King  and  his  own  nobles,  and  the  hermit's  prophecy  terrified 
him.  The  apprehension  of  death  produced  a  startling 
thought  of  eternity ;  and  whether  the  prophecy  pointed  at 
his  death  or  his  deposal,  if  in  any  way  it  could  be  averted  it 
must  be^  by  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  God  intrusted  to 
his  representative.  With  these  feelings,  in  the  prostration  of 
a  heart  as  abject  in  adversity  as  it  was  insolent  in  power,  on 
the  day  before  the  festival  oiF  the  Ascension  he  laid  his  crown 
at  Pandulph's  feet,  and  signed  an  instrument  by  which  for 
the  remission  of  his  sins  and  those  of  his  family,  he  sur- 
rendered the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  Pope, 
to  hold  them  thenceforth  under  him,  and  the  Roman  see... 
For  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  he  swore  liege  homage 
to  that  see,  bound  his  kingdom  to  the  annual  payment  of  a 
thousand  marks,  for  ever,   in  token  of  vassalage,  and  re- 
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nounced  for  himself  or  his  successors  all  right  to  the  throne, 
if  the  agreement  should  on  their  part  be  infringed.  The 
money,  which  was  delivered  in  earnest  of  this  tribute,  Pan- 
dulph  trampled  under  foot,  to  indicate  how  little  the  Pope 
regarded  worldly  wealth,  and  he  kept  the  crown  five  days 
before  he  restored  it  to  John.  Peter  of  Pomfret's  prediction 
had  now  been  fairly  fulfilled,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  hope  of  averting  a  worse  fulfilment  had  been 
one  motive  which  induced  John  to  the  unworthy  act;  never- 
theless, with  the  malignity  of  a  mean  mind,  he  ordered  the 
hermit  to  be  hanged  as  a  false  prophet,  and  his  son  with 
him. 

The  deed  of  conveyance  stated,  that  in  subjecting  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  see,  John  had  acted  with  the  general 
advice  of  his  Barons ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  encouraged,  if  they  did  not  urge,  him  to  a  measure  by 
which  they  expected  to  diminish  his  power  and  to  increase 
their  own.  Whatever  their  motives  may  have  been,  this  act 
which  now  appears  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  an  En- 
glishman, led,  in  its  speedy  consequences,  to  that  event 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  momentous  and 
beneficial  in  English  history,. .the  acquisition  of  Magna 
Charta. 

Langton,  during  the  preceding  contest,  had  for  a  time 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Pontigny,  as  if  intimating  thereby  to 
the  King  of  England,  that  he  was  prepared  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Becket.  But  Langton  had  neither  Becket's  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  nor  his  intemperance  of  mind.  He  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  struggle,  not  the  cause ;  and  had  so 
little  personal  part  in  it,  that  he  had  in  no  degree  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  nation.  It  was  otherwise  with 
regard  to  John,  who  would  always  regard  him  as  the  means 
of  his  humiliation,  and  Langton  well  knew  there  was  no 
crime  of  which  that  miscreant  was  not  capable.  It  behoved 
him  therefore  to  look  for  protection  against  his  perfidious 
resentment ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  might 
more  certainly  be  found  in  the  English  Barons,  and  in  the 
laws  of  England,  than  in  the  Pope,  whose  policy  it  would  be 
to  treat  his  vassal  King  with  condescension  and  favour.     Ar- 
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riving  in  England  vnih  the  other  exiles,  he  proceeded  to 
Winchester,  there  to  absolve  the  King.  John  came  out  to 
meet  them,  fell  at  their  feet,  and  asked  their  forgiveness. 
After  the  absolution  had  been  pronounced,  the  Primate 
made  him  swear  to  defend  the  Church  and  her  ministers,  to 
renew  the  good  laws  of  his  predecessors,  and  especially  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  annul  bad  ones,  to  administer 
justice  according  to  the  rightful  judgement  of  his  courts,  to 
give  every  man  his  rights,  and  to  make  full  satis&ction  before 
the  ensuing  Easter,  for  all  the  damages  he  had  caused  on 
account  of  the  interdict,  or  in  default  to  fall  again  under  the 
sentence  from  which  he  was  now  released.  The  interdict 
was  not  wholly  to  be  removed,  till  these  conditions  had 
been  observed.  Langton  exacted,  likewise,  a  renewal  of  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope. 

The  business  of  restitution  was  not  so  easy.  John  ordered 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  damages 
sustained,  and  report  it  to  the  Great  Council  which  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  at  St.  Albans.  He  then  joined  his  army 
which  he  had  collected  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  war  in  France.  They  had  tarried  for  him 
so  long  that  their  means  were  spent,  and  they  told  him, 
therefore,  that  unless  he  supplied  them  with  money  they 
could  not  follow  him.  To  do  this  was,  probably,  as  little  in 
his  power,  as  in  his  will.  He  embarked  with  his  own  house* 
hold,  and  sailed,  expecting  that  a  sense  of  shame,  if  not  of 
allegiance,  would  make  them  put  to  sea  after  him.  But  in 
this  he  was  deceived;... they  had  performed  all  to  which  the 
feudal  system  bound  them ;  no  honour  was  to  be  expected 
under  such  a  leader,  and  as  no  feeling  of  personal  attachment 
towards  him  existed,  they  broke  up  and  returned  home. 
The  Great  Council  meantime  had  met.  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
Geoffry  Fitz-Peter,  to  whom  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  government  had  been  intrusted  during  the  King's  ab- 
sence, laid  before  them  the  terms  to  which  he  had  sworn ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement,  it  was  ordered  that  all 
injurious  ordinances  should  be  abrogated,  that  no  sheriff, 
forester,  or  other  minister  of  the  King  should  offer  injury  to 
any  man,  or  extort  fines  as  they  had  been  used  to  do ;  and 
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tbat  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  should  be  observed  throughout  the 
realm. 

The  King  had  sailed  to  Jersey ;  being  then  oouyineed  that 
his  Barons  would  not  follow  him,  he  returned  to  England  ia 
the  bitterness  of  di8i4[>pointment  and  rage»  and  with  sudh 
fiDToea  as  he  could  collect,  marched  to  take  vengeance  upon 
them.  The  Primate  met  him  at  Northampton,  and  observed 
to  him  that  his  present  ooiiduct  was  a  violation  of  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken.  The  vassals  must  stand  to  the  ju^je- 
ment  of  his  court,  and  he  must  not  thus,  in  his  own  quarrel^ 
pursue  them  with  arms.  Impatient  of  such  an  oppoation» 
and  probably  astonished  at  it,  John  replied  ^^  that  these 
matters  did  not  belong  to  the  Archbishop,  and  should  not  be 
impeded  by  him ;"  and  the  next  morning  he  marched  towards 
Nottingham.  Langton  followed  him,  and  told  him  that 
unless  he  desisted  he  would  excommunicate  all  who  should 
bear  arms,  till  the  interdict  was  withdrawn,  himself  alone 
excepted.  The  King  had  felt  the  eflfect  of  such  weapons  too 
lately  again  to  encounter  them :  he  yielded  to  the  threat,  and 
in  obedience  to  Langton,  appointed  a  day  on  which  the 
Barons  should  appear  and  answer  to  his  barges. 

These  events  passed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  Great 
Ck>unci],  within  three  weeks  after  its  meeting  at  St  Albans, 
assembled  again  at  London  in  St  Paul's  Church.  The  King 
was  not  present ;  his  intention  was  to  demand  escuage  from 
his  Barons,  in  commutation  for  the  personal  service  which 
they  had  refused  to  perform :  their  pdea  was,  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  pay  it  for  any  wars  beyoad  sea;  but  he  insisted 
that  it  had  been  paid  in  his  father's  time  and  in  his  brother's, 
and  that  it  was  his  rightful  due.  The  consideration  that  the 
money  raised  by  the  two  preceding  Kings  was  expei^^ied  in 
upholding  the  honour  of  England,  but  tliat;  under  him  no- 
thing but  loss  and  ignominy  could  be  purchased,  availed 
nothing  against  the  validity  of  his  claim :  the  hope  therefore 
of  evading  this  payment  became  an  additipaaJi  motive  for 
combining  to  limit  those  undefined  powers  which  the  Sove- 
reign hitherto  had  exercised:  and  when  on  thi$  occasion 
Langton  produced  a  copy  of  tbat  charter  which  Henry  the 
first  had  granted,  and  which,  though  confirmed  by  the  two 
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succeediitg  Kings,  had  become  out  of  use,  and  almost  out  of 
mind,  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  contend  for  the 
rights  which  were  there  secured  to  them,  and  if  need  were  to 
die  in  the  cause.  At  this  time  the  chief  Justiciary  died;  he 
was  a  man  whose  dignity  of  character  commanded  respect 
even  from  King  John ;  that  worthless  Prince  rejoiced  there- 
fore at  his  death,  and  swore  that  now  for  the  first  time  he 
was  Lord  of  England.  He  lost  in  him  the  only  person  to 
whom  all  parties  might  have  deferred,  and  who  might  have 
prevented  fatal  extremes  on  either  side.  But  John  expected 
that  by  help  of  the  Pope  he  should  succeed  in  curbing  all 
opposition  to  his  will.  The  papal  court  has  ever  been 
equally  ready  to  confirm  the  absolute  authority  of  devoted 
sovereigns,  and  to  stir  up  rebellion  against  those  who  resisted 
its  usurpations.  Innocent  readily  espoused  the  King's  cause^ 
but  he  chose  in  Cardinal  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Tarentum,  a 
legate  unequal  to  the  service  on  which  he  was  sent  When 
the  question  of  damages  was  debated,  it  was  perceived  that 
he  acted,  not  as  a  just  arbitrator,  but  as  one  determined 
upon  favouring  the  King ;  the  act  of  submission  was  renewed 
in  his  presence,  and  the  deed  of  resignation  was  authenticated 
with  a  seal  of  gold,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  to  be  sent  to 
Rome.  His  policy  should  now  have  been  to  conciliate  the 
Primate  and  the  other  prelates ;  instead  of  this,  he  invaded 
their  rights,  and  without  consulting  them,  filled  up  the  vacant 
sees  and  abbeys,  committing  also  the  farther  imprudence  of 
promoting  persons  altogether  unworthy  of  advancement. 
Ufon  this  Langton  required  him  not  to  interfere  with  his 
jurisdiction,  and  interposed  an  appeal  to  Rome.  Pandulph, 
who  was  sent  to  justify  the  new  legate's  proceedings,  extolled 
John  as  a  humble  and  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  charged 
Langton  and  the  Bishops  with  demanding  more  in  reparation 
than  they  ought  to  expect,  and  accused  the  Barons  of  seeking 
to  oppress  their  sovereign,  and  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
realm.  With  the  Pope  the  merit  of  obedience  was  every 
thing ;  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  he  supported 
his  royal  vassal,  and  empowered  his  legate  to  settle  the  da- 
mages, and  withdraw  the  interdict. 

These  were  minor  interests ;  Langton  had  stirred  a  more 
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momentous  question,  and  the  Barons,  for  their  own  secniity, 
persevered  resolutely  in  the  course  which  th^  had  begun. 
They  held  secret  meetings  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  which  they 
could  do  without  exciting  suspicion,  because  St*  fldmund's 
shrine  was  frequented  by  pilgrims;  and  there,  before  the 
altar  of  the  saint,  they  pledged  themselves  by  a  vow,  that  if 
the  King  did  not  confirm  the  laws  which  Langton  had  laid 
before  them,  and  grant  them  the  rights  which  they  clsumed, 
they  would  make  war  upon  him,  till  they  should  have  ob- 
tained their  demands  in  a  charter  under  his  own  seaL  This 
was  about  the  middle  of  November.  At  Christmas,  they  en* 
gaged  to  present  themselves  before  the  King,  and  make  their 
petition ;  meantime  they  were  to  provide  force  for  going 
through  with  what  they  had  b^un.  Had  they  fidled  in 
their  undertaking,  this  would  have  been  deemed  a  treason- 
able compact :  such  in  reality  it  was ;  nor  were  the  Barons 
justified  by  the  plea  which  they  appear  to  have  taken  as  their 
popular  ground  of  defence,  toat  the  King  had  virtually  re- 
leased them  from  their  all^iance  when  he  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  the  Pope ;  for  they  had  themselves  consented  to 
that  resignation,  if  not  urged  him  to  it.  But  these  things 
must  not  be  tried  strictly  by  the  standard  of  better  times. 
It  was  a  struggle  for  power  between  a  bad  King  and  a  tur- 
bulent nobility;  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
their  side,  by  conciliating  those  whom  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  oppressing  themselves . . .  and  from  this  necessity  the  good 
which  ensued  arose. 

If  there  was  any  man  who  contemplated  that  good,  it  was 
the  Primate.  He  it  was  who  had  raised  the  storm,  and  be 
now  stood  aloof,  the  better  to  direct  it.  At  Christmas,  John 
met  his  Barons  in  London ;  their  forces  were  so  distributed 
as  to  secure  themselves,  and  intimidate  the  King ;  and  when 
they  required  him  to  confirm  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  and 
reminded  him  that  to  this  he  had  in  fact  bound  himself  by 
oath,  when  he  was  absolved  at  Winchester,  he  perceived  that 
denial  would  be  dangerous,  and  therefore  required  time  for 
deliberation,  till  Easter.  They  understood  this,  and  con- 
sented to  it  only  when  his  son-in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke:, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Primate,  promised  as  sureties  for 
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him,  that  he  would  satisfy  them  at  the  time  appointed.  John 
had  no  such  intention.  He,  who  regarded  no  oath,  employed 
the  interval  in  exacting  new  oaths  of  fealty  from  his  people, 
fortifying  his  castles,  and  raising  forces.  He  also  took  the 
cross,  hoping  to  excite  the  popular  ardour  for  a  crusade  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  which  the  Barons  had  called  forth, 
and  perhaps,  by  getting  abroad  under  that  pretext,  to  escape 
firom  a  contest  in  which  he  had  no  prospect  of  success* 

These  artifices  were  unavailing.  In  the  Easter  week,  five 
and  forty  Barons,  with  two  thousand  Knights,  and  all  their 
retainers,  met  in  arms  at  Stamford ;  tliey  proceeded  to 
Brakesley,  in  the  direction  of  Oxford,  where  the  King  then 
was ;  and  at  Brakesley,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  Primate  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  met  them,  and  required  on  the  King's 
part  to  know  their  specific  demands.  They  delivered  a  roll, 
containing  the  ancient  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs  of 
the  realm ;  and  they  declared,  that  if  Uie  King  did  not  at 
once  confirm  these,  they  would  make  war  upon  him  till  he 
did.  When  tlieir  demands  were  stated  to  John  by  Langton, 
he  asked,  why  they  did  not  demand  his  kingdom  also,  and 
swore  that  he  would  never  grant  them  liberties,  which  should 
make  himself  a  slave.  Langton  and  Pembroke  represented 
to  him,  that  what  was  required,  was  in  the  main  for  tlie 
general  good,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  yield :  he  was  too 
violently  incensed  to  be  capable  of  reasonable  counsel,  and 
the  Barons  giving  their  force  the  appellation  of  the  army  of 
God  and  the  holy  Church,  commenced  war  by  laying  siege 
to  Northampton.  Being  without  engines,  they  wasted  fifteen 
days  before  the  walls ;  then  broke  up,  and  marched  against 
Bedford,  which  was  delivered  into  their  hands,  for  the  go- 
vernor was  confederate  with  them.  They  now  were  invited 
to  London,  with  assurance  that  the  gates  should  be  opened 
in  the  night,  by  some  of  the  chief  citizens.  The  gates 
accordingly  were  thus  betrayed ;  and  tlie  mob,  rejoicing  in 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  all  restraining  power,  rose 
against  those  who  were  believed  to  favour  the  King,  and 
took  that  welcome  opportunity  for  falling  upon  tlie  Jews,  and 
laundering  them.  The  possession  of  the  metropolis  decided 
the  contest;  the  other  Barons  being  called  upon  to  make 
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their  choice,  and  either  join  the  confederation,  or  be  pro- 
claimed enemies  to  God,  and  rebels  to  the  Church,  and  snfifer 
accordingly  with  fire  and  sword,  declared  in  &vour  of  their 
peers.  John  then  felt  the  necessity  of  submission ;  he  met 
the  Barons  at  Runnymead,  and  there  Magna  Charta  was 
sealed.* 

By  this  famous  charter,  the  fondameutal  principles  of  free 
government  were  recognised;  and  wise  provisions  were  esta- 
blished for  the  security  of  the  subject,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  a  charter  tor  which  England  has  just  reason 
to  be  thankful;  but  had  all  its  parts  been  carried  into  fidl 
effect,  it  would  have  transferred  the  actual  sovereignty  finom 
the  King  to  five  and  twenty  Barons,  and  thus  have  brought 
upon  the  kingdom  the  worst  and  most  incurable  of  all 
governments.  There  is  not  one  stipulation  in  favour  oi  the 
servile  class ;  and  this  may  prove  at  once,  that  the  rights  of 
humanity  in  that  age  were  not  regarded,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  was  not  such  as  to  excite  compasaon. 
The  opportunity  for  determining  the  limits  of  the  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  not  taken ;  instead  of  this  the 
first  article  declared  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
fi'ee,  and  enjoy  its  whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable.  This 
language,  which  left  the  pretensions  of  the  Qiurch  unlimited, 
may  be  ascribed  to  Langton.  Perhaps  the  Barons  also  care- 
fully abstained  from  requiring  any  thing  which  might  oflfend 
the  Pope. 

But  the  plain  tangible  benefits  conferred  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people  by  this  charter,  were  such,  that  in  their 
gratitude  they  thought  God  had  mercifully  touched  the 
King's  heart,  and  that  they  were  delivered  as  it  were  out  of 
the  bondage  of  Egypt;  for  so  great  had  been  the  abases 
which  it  was  now  intended  to  correct,  that  they  promised 
themselves,  from  these  laws,  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
King's  feelings  were  widely  different;  though  to  him,  had  he 
wisely  considered  it,  it  would  have  been  in  reality  as  desirable 
as  to  his  subjects,  except  in  the  fatal  stipulation  which  placed 

*  Not  iigne€ty  as  I  had  said  in  the  anthenticatioQ  but  from  the  Great  5S<ial_ 

former  editions.     No  instnmient  wliat-  I  am  indd>ted  to  Mr.  Palgrave  for  tii^ 

erer  was  signed  in  those    days;  and  correctioo. 
eren  at  present,  charters  receive  no  other 
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him  in  reality  under  the  power  as  well  as  the  inspection  of 
his  Barons.  That  stipulation  afforded  ground  for  imputing 
to  the  Barons  motives  of  selfish  ambition;  in  every  other 
part)  the  charter  was  its  own  justification*  Upon  this,  there^ 
fere,  the  Pope  seized,  when  John,  by  his  fiiithful  agent, 
Pandulph,  (for  such  the  Cardinal  was  now  become,)  implored 
aid  against  his  rebellious  Barons,  protesting  that  by  com-» 
pulsion  only  had  he  yielded  to  their  demands;  aild  that 
holding  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  had 
no  authority  to  enact  new  statutes  Without  the  Pontiff's 
knowledge,  nor  in  any  thitig  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  his 
Lord.  Innocent  looked  upon  the  obnoxious  provisions  which 
were  presented  to  him,  and  exclaimed  with  a  frown,  <^  Is  it 
so  ?  Do  then  these  Barons  go  about  to  dethrone  their  King^ 
who  hath  taken  the  cross,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
Apostolic  See?  By  St.  Peter,  we  will  not  suffer  this  outrage 
to  go  unpunished  I"  He  thai  issued  a  Bull,  declaring  that 
though  Englaild  was  become  a  fief  of  the  Papal  tee^  and  the 
Barons  were  not  ignorant  that  the  King  had  no  power  to 
give  away  the  rights  of  the  crown,  without  the  consent  of  his 
feudal  lord, . .  they  nevertheless^  being  instigated  by  the  Devil^ 
had  rebelled  ag£unst  him,  and  extorted  fi:x)m  him  concessions  to 
the  degmdation  of  the  crown.  Wherefore,  as  he  whom  Qod 
had  appoitited  over  nations  and  kingdoms^  to  pluck  up  and 
to  destroy,  to  build  and  to  plant,  he  reprobated  and  con-^ 
demned  what  had  been  done ;  forbade  the  King  to  observe 
the  Charter,  the  Barons  to  require  its  execution,  and  pro- 
nounced it,  in  all  its  clauses,  null  and  void. 

The  Bull  being  disregarded  by  the  Baronsj  he  ord^ed 
Langton  to  excomtnunicate  them.  The  character  of  that 
Primate  might  have  appeared  doubtful,  if  it  had  not  thus 
been  put  to  an  utierriiig  ordeaL  He  had  embarked,  but  not 
sailed,  for  Italy,  to  assist  at  the  fourth  Lateran  Couilcil, 
when  Pandulph,  and  the  persons  associated  in  commission 
with  him,  communicated  to  him  the  Pope's  orders :  the  Pope, 
he  said,  had  been  deceived  by  false  representations,  and  he 
desired  that  the  sentence  might  be  suspended,  till  he  should 
have  seen  him.  But  when  they  would  admit  of  no  delay,  he 
refused  to  promulgate  it;  upon  which  he  was  himself  sus- 
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pended  from  his  office.  To  this  injustice  he  submitted  as  a 
dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  At 
the  Council  he  appeared,  not  as  a  member,  but  as  one  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  Eang,  and  of  committing  manifold 
injuries  against  the  Roman  Church.  The  sentence  of  sus- 
pension 'was  confirmed  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  he 
was  not  relieved  firom  it  till  after  the  death  both  of  Innocent 
and  John.  In  the  ensuing  reign  he  was  permitted  to  return 
and  resume  his  functions ;  and  then  acting  again  in  concert 
with  the  Barons,  and  directing  their  measures,  he  assisted 
them  in  obtaining  from  Henry  HI.  a  confirmation  of  that 
charter,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  his  work.  When  we 
call  to  mind  the  character  of  the  old  Barons,  their  propensity 
to  abuse  an  undue  power,  and  the  little  regard  which  they 
manifested  to  their  country  in  their  transactions  with  France, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  those  provisions  in  the 
Great  Charter  which  related  to  the  general  good,  and  had 
their  foundation  in  the  principles  of  general  justice,  were 
dictated  by  him.  No  man  therefore  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
place  in  English  history,  for  having  contributed  to  the  liber^ 
ties  of  England,  than  Stephen  Langton.  It  was  no  dis- 
paragement to  him,  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  his 
country;  for  while,  under  a  sense  of  professional  and  reli- 
gious duty,  he  was  ready  to  suiFer  any  thing  in  submission  to 
its  authority,  he  resolutely  refiised  to  act  in  obedience  to  its 
orders,  when  he  believed  them  to  be  unjust,  affording  thus 
the  surest  proof  of  integrity,  and  bequeathing  to  his  successors 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  examples. 

Unhappily  it  was  the  tendency  of  these  transactions  to 
strengthen  the  papal  power,  which  being  alternately  appealed 
to  by  all  parties,  found  means  to  establish  all  its  usurpations  ; 
and  being  withheld  by  no  considerations  of  principle  or 
prudence,  abused  to  the  utmost  the  victory  which  it  had 
obtained. 
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The  corruptions,  doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Romish 
Church  were,  in  these  ages,  at  their  height.  They  are  studi- 
ously kept  out  of  view  by  the  writers  who  stfll  maintain  the 
in&llibility  of  that  Church ;  and  in  truth,  that  a  system,  in  all 
things  so  unlike  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  opposite 
to  its  spirit,  should  have  been  palmed  upon  the  world,  and 
established  as  Christianity,  would  be  incredible,  if  the  proo& 
were  not  undeniable  and  abundant. 

The  indignation,  which  these  corruptions  ought  properly 
to  excite,  should  not,  however,  prevent  us  from  perceiving 
that  the  Papal  power,  raised  and  supported  as  it  was  wholly 
by  opinion,  must  originally  have  possessed,  or  promised,  some 
peculiar  and  manifest  advantages  to  those  who  acknowledged 
its  authority.  If  it  had  not  been  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  Europe,  it  could  not  have  existed.  Though  in  itself  an 
enormous  abuse,  it  was  the  remedy  for  some  great  evils,  the 
palliative  of  others.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the  Abyssinians, 
and  the  Oriental  Christians,  to  see  what  Europe  would  have 
become  without  the  Papacy.  With  all  its  errors,  its  corrup- 
tions, and  its  crimes,  it  was,  morally  and  intellectually,  the 
conservative  power  of  Christendom.  Politically,  too,  it  was 
the  saviour  of  Europe ;  for,  in  all  human  probability,  the  West, 
like  the  East,  must  have  been  overrun  by  Mahommedanism, 
and  sunk  in  irremediable  degradation,  through  the  pernicious 
institutions  which  have  every  where  accompanied  that  faith, 
if,  in  that  great  crisis  of  the  world,  the  Roman  Church  had 
not  roused  the  nations  to  an  united  and  prodigious  effort, 
commensurate  with  the  danger. 

In  the  frightful    state  of  society  which  prevailed  during 
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the  dark  ages,  the  Church  every  where  exerted  a  controlling 
and  remedial  influence.  Every  pjace  of  worship  was  an  asylum, 
which  was  always  respected  by  the  law,  and  generally  even 
by  lawless  violence.  It  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
miseries  of  Stephen's  miserable  reign,  that  during  those  long 
troubles,  the  soldiers  learned  to  disregard  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary. Like  many  other  parts  of  the  Romish  system,  this 
right  had  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world,  though  it  was  not 
ascribed  to  every  temple.  It  led,  as  it  had  done  under  the 
Roman  empire,  to  abuses  which  became  intolerable;  but  it 
originated  in  a  humane  and  pious  purpose,  not  only  screening 
offenders  from  laws,  the  severity  of  which  amounted  to  injustice, 
but  in  cases  of  private  wrong,  affording  time  for  passion  to  abate^ 
and  for  the  desire  of  vengeance  to  be  appeased.  The  cities  of 
refuge  were  not  more  needed  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
than  such  asylums  in  ages  when  the  administration  of  justice 
was  either  detestably  inhuman,  or  so  lax,  that  it  allowed  free 
scope  to  individual  resentment.  They  have  therefore  ge- 
nerally been  found  wherever  there  are  the  first  rudiments 
of  civil  and  religious  order.  The  churchyards  also  were 
privileged  places,  whither  the  poor  people  conveyed  their 
goods  for  security.  The  protection  which  the  ecclesiastical 
power  extended  in  such  cases,  kept  up  in  the  people,  who 
so  often  stood  in  need  of  it,  a  feeling  of  reverence  and 
attachment  to  the  Church.  They  felt  that  religion  had  a 
power  on  earth,  and  that  it  was  always  exercised  for  their 
benefit. 

The  civil  power  was  in  those  ages  so  inefficient  for  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity,  that  when  a  country  was 
at  peace  with  all  its  neighbours,  it  was  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  private  wars,  individuals  taking  upon  themselves  the  right 
of  deciding  their  own  quarrels,  and  aveuging  their  own 
wrongs.  Where  there  existed  no  deadly  feud,  pretexts  were 
easily  made  by  turbulent  and  rapacious  men,  for  engaging  in 
such  contests,  and  they  were  not  scrupulous  whom  they  seized 
and  imprisoned,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  ransom.  No 
law  therefore  was  ever  more  thankfully  received,  than  when 
the  Council  of  Clermont  enacted,  that  from  sunset  on  Wed- 
nesday to  sunrise  on  Monday  iq  every  week,  the  Truce  of 
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God  should  be  observed,  on  pain  of  exoonununioation. 
Well  might  the  inoffensive  and  peaceable  part  of  the  com- 
munity (always  the  great,  but  in  evil  times  the  inert,  and 
therefore  the  su^ring  part,)  regard,  with  grateful  devotion, 
a  power,  under  whose  protection  they  slept  four  nights  of  the 
week  in  peace,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been  in  peril 
every  hour*  The  same  power  by  which  individuals  were 
thus  benefited,  was  not  unfrequently  exercised  in  great  na- 
tional concerns;  if  the  monarch  were  endangered  or  oppressed 
either  by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  by  a  combination  of  his  Barons, 
here  was  an  authority  to  which  he  could  resort  for  an  ef- 
fectual interposition  in  his  behalf;  and  the  same  shield  was 
extended  over  the  vassals,  when  they  called  upon  the  Pope 
to  defend  them  against  a  wrongful  exertion  of  the  sovereign 
power. 

Wherever  an  hierarchal  government,  like  that  of  the 
Lamas,  or  the  Dairis  of  Japan,  has  existed,  it  would  probably 
be  found,  could  its  history  be  traced,  to  have  been  thus  called 
for  by  the  general  interest.  Such  a  government  Hildebrand 
would  have  founded.  Christendom,  if  his  plans  had  been 
accomplished,  would  have  become  a  federal  body,  the  Kings 
and  Princes  of  which  should  have  bound  themselves  to  obey 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  not  only  as  their  spiritual,  but  thdr 
temporal  lord ;  and  their  disputes,  instead  of  being  decided 
by  the  sword,  were  to  have  been  referred  to  a  Council  of 
Prelates  annually  assembled  at  Rome.  Unhappily,  the  per^ 
sonal  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  counteracted  the 
pacific  part  of  his  schemes ;  and  he  became  the  firebrand  of 
Europe,  instead  of  the  peace-maker.  If,  indeed,  the  Papal 
chair  could  always  have  been  occupied  by  such  men  as  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  or  Fenelon,  and  the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy 
throughout  all  Christian  kingdoms  always  have  been  filled, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  subjects  chosen  for  their 
wisdom  and  piety,  such  a  scheme  would  have  produced  as 
much  benefit  to  the  world  as  has  ever  been  imagined  in 
Utopian  romance,  and  more  than  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed 
under  any  of  its  revolutions.  But  to  suppose  this  possible, 
is  to  pre-suppose  the  prevalence  of  Christian  principles  to  an 
extent  which  would  render  any  such   government   unneces-^ 
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8ary9<..for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  would  then  be  commenced 
on  earth. 

That  authority,  to  which  the  Church  could  lay  no  claim 
for  the  purity  of  its  members,  it  supported  by  its  arrogant 
pretensions,  availing  itself  of  all  notions,  accidents,  practices, 
and  frauds,  from  which  any  advantage  could  be  derived,  till 
the  whole  monstrous  accumulation  assumed  a  coherent  form, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity. 
The  Scriptures,  even  in  the  Latin  version,  had  long  become 
a  sealed  book  to  the  people;  and  the  Roman  See,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  extended  its  supremacy,  discouraged   or  pro- 
scribed the  use  of  such  vernacular  versions  as  existed.     This 
it  did,  not  lest  the  ignorant  and  half-informed  should  mistake 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  nor  lest  the  presumptuous  and  the 
perverse  should  deduce  new  errors  in  doctrine,  and  more 
&tal  consequences  in  practice,  from  its  distorted  language ; 
but  in  the  secret  and  sure  consciousness,  that  what  was  now 
taught  as  Christianity  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  written 
word  of  God.     In   maintenance  of   the   dominant  system. 
Tradition,  or  the  Unwritten  Word,  was  set  up.     This  had 
been  the  artifice  of  some  of  the  earliest  heretics,  who,  when 
they  were  charged  with  holding  doctrines  not  according  to 
Scripture,  affirmed  that  some  things  had  been  revealed  which 
were  not  committed  to  writing,  but  were  orally  transmitted 
down.     The  Pharisees,  before  them^  pleaded  the  same  sup- 
posititious authority  for  the  formalities  which  they  superadded 
to  the  Law,  and  by  which  they  sometimes   superseded  it, 
"  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,"  as  our  Saviour 
himself  reproached  them.   And  upon  this  ground  the  Romish 
Clergy  justified  all  the  devices  of  man's  imagination  with 
which  they  had  corrupted  the  ritual  and  the  faith  of  the 
Western  Church. 

One  of  the  earliest  corruptions  grew  out  of  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  departed  Saints.  Hence 
there  arose  a  train  of  error  and  fraud  which  ended  in  the 
grossest  creature-worship.  Yet  in  its  origin,  this  was  na- 
tural and  salutcuy.  He  whose  heart  is  not  excited  upon  the 
spot  which  a  martjn:  has  sanctified  by  his  sufiPerings,  or  at  the 
grave  of  one  who  has  largely  benefited  mankind,  must  be 
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more  inferior  to  the  multitude  in  his  moral,  than  he  can 
possibly  be  raised  above  them  in  his  intellectual  nature.  In 
other  cases,  the  sentiment  is  acknowledged,  and  even  affected 
when  it  is  not  felt:  wherefore  then  should  we  hesitate  at 
avowing  it  where  a  religious  feeling  is  concerned?  Could  the 
Holy  Land  be  swept  clean  of  its  mummeries  and  super- 
stitions, the  thoughts  and  emotions  to  be  experienced  there 
would  be  worth  a  pilgrimage.  But  it  is  the  condition  of 
humanity,  that  the  best  things  are  those  which  should  most 
easily  be  abused.  The  prayer  which  was  preferred  with 
increased  fervency  at  a  martyr's  grave,  was  at  length  ad* 
dressed  to  the  martyr  himself;  virtue  was  imputed  to  the 
remains  of  his  body,  the  rags  of  his  apparel,  even  to  the 
instruments  of  his  suffering;  relics  were  required  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Church  furniture ;  it  was  decreed  that 
no  Church  should  be  erected  unless  some  treasures  of  this 
kind  were  deposited  within  the  altar,  and  so  secured  there, 
that  they  could  not  be  taken  out  without  destroying  it :  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  service  to  pray  through  the  merits  of 
the  Saint  whose  relics  were  there  deposited,  and  the  Priest, 
when  he  came  to  this  passage,  was  enjoined  to  kiss  the  altar. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  natural  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  toward  this  form  of  superstition.  It  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  in  a  less  degree :  it  is  found 
among  the  Eastern  nations ;  and  the  Mahommedans,  though 
they  condemned  and  despised  it  at  first,  gradually  fell  into  it 
themselves.  But  no  where  has  it  been  carried  to  so  great  a 
length  as  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  Clergyj^  presuming 
upon  the  boundless  credulity  of  mankind,  profited  by  it  in 
those  ages  with  the  utmost  hardihood  of  fraud,  and  with  a 
success  at  which  they  themselves  must  sometimes  have  been 
astonished.  For  it  is  not  more  certain  that  these  relics  in 
most  cases  were  fictitious,  than  that  in  many  instances  cures, 
which  both  to  priests  and  patient  must  have  appeared  plainly 
miraculous,  were  wrought  by  faith  in  them.  Sometimes, 
also,  accident  accredited  this  kind  of  superstition.  If  a 
corpse  were  found  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
wherein  it  was  laid,  or  to  any  other  natural  cause,  had  not 
undergone  decomposition,  but  retained  in  some  degree  the 
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semblance  of  life,  this  was  supposed  to  be  an  indication  of 
sanctity,  oonfiroiing  by  the  incorruption  of  the  saint,  the 
important  and  consolatory  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  In  these  cases  no  deceit  is  to  be  suspected.  Perhaps 
too  the  opinion  that  the  relics  of  the  holy  dead  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  fragrance,  may  haTc  arisen  from 
embalmed  bodies :  at  first,  it  might  honestly  have  obtained 
among  the  Clergy ;  but  when  they  saw  how  willingly  it  was 
received  by  the  people,  whenever  a  new  mine  of  relics  was 
opened,  it  was  easy  to  take  care  that  the  odour  of  sanctity 
should  not  be  wanting. 

At  one  time,  rdics  or  entire  bodies  used  to  be  carried 
about  the  country  and  exhibited  to  the  credulous  multitude ; 
but  this  gainful  practice  gave  occasion  to  such  scandalous 
impostures,  that  it  was  at  length  suppressed.  What  was  still 
eneouraged  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  the  RcMuanists.  The 
bodies  of  their  Saints  are  even  now  exposed  in  their 
churches;  some  dried  and  shriveled,  others  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  clothed  either  in  religious  habits,  or  in  the  most 
gorgeous  garments,.. .a  spectacle  as  ghastly  as  the  super- 
stition itself  is  degrading.  The  poor  fragments  of  mortality, 
a  skull,  a  bone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bone,  a  tooth,  or  a 
tongue,  were  either  mounted  or  set,  according  to  the  ^ze, 
in  gold  and  silver,  deposited  in  costliest  shrines  of  the  finest 
workmanship,  and  enriched  with  the  most  precious  gems. 
Churches  soon  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  these  imaginary  treasures,  which  were  sources 
of  real  wealth  to  their  possessors.  The  instruments  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  were  shown,  (the  spear  and  the  cross 
having,  so  it  was  pretended,  been  miraculously  discovered,) 
the  clothes  wherein  he  was  wrapt  in  infancy,  the  manger  in 
which  he  was  laid,  the  vessels  in  which  he  converted  water 
into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast,  the  bread  which  he  brake  at 
the  last  supper,  his  vesture  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots. 
Such  was  the  impudence  of  Romish  fraud,  that  portions 
were  produced  of  the  burning*  bush,  of  the  manna  which 
fell  in  the  wilderness,  of  Moses's  rod  and  Samson's  honey- 

*  Dugdale,  i.  225/  This  was  shown     and  a  piece  of  the  table  at  which  the 
«t  £xeter,  with  a  piece  of  the  manger    last  supper  was  eaten, 
in  which  the  infant  Saviour  was  laid, 
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comb,  of  Tohit's  fish,  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  milk»  and  of 
our  Saviour's  blood !  Enormous  priees  were  paid  by  sove-» 
reigns  for  such  relics ;  it  was  deemed  excusable,  not  to  covet 
merely,  but  to  steal  them ;  and  if  the  tbieves  were  sometimes 
miraculously  punished,  they  were  quite  as  often  enabled  by 
miracle  to  effect  the  pious  robbery,  and  bring  the  prize  in 
triumph  to  the  church  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  the 
rivalry  of  deceit  which  the  desire  of  gain  occasioned^  it  often 
happened  that  the  bead  of  the  sanve  Saint  was  shown  in 
several  places,  each  Church  insisting  that  its  own  was  ge** 
nuine,  and  all  appealing  to  miracles  as  the  test.  Sometimes 
the  dispute  was  accommodated  in  a  more  satis&ctqry  manner^ 
by  asserting  a  miraculous  multiplication,  and  three  whole 
bodies  of  one  person  have  been  shown ;  the  dead  Saint 
having  tripled  himself,  to  terminate  a  dispute  between  three 
diurches  at  his  funeral !  The  catacombs  at  Rome  ^were  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  relics.  But  the  hugest  fraud  of  this 
kind  that  was  ever  practised  was,  when  the  contents  of  a 
whole  cemetery  were  brought  forth  as  the  bones  of  eleven 
thousand  British  virgins,  all  bound  from  Cornwall,  to  be 
married  in  Armorica,  carried  by  tempests  up  the  Rhine  to 
the  city  of  Cologne,  and  there  martyred  by  an  army  of  Huns 
under  Attila.  Even  this  legend  obtained  credit ;  all  parts 
of  Christendom  were  eager  to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  relic% 
and  at  this  day  a  church  may  be  seen  at  Cologne,  literally 
lined  with  the  bones  ! 

With  the  reverence  which  was  paid  to  relics,  arising  thus 
naturally  at  first,  and  converted  by  crafty  priests  into  a 
source  of  lucre>  Saint^worship  grew  up.  If  such  virtue 
resided  in  their  earthly  and  perishable  remains,  how  great 
must  be  the  power  wherewith  their  beatified  spirits  were 
invested  in  Heaven !  The  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed 
less  to  their  demigods,  than  the  Catholic  Church  has  done  to 
those  of  its  members  whp  have  received  th^r  apotheosis. 
They  were  invoked  as  mediators  between  God  and  man; 
individuals  claimed  the  peculiar  protection  of  those  whose 
names  they  had  received  in  baptism,  and  towns  and  kingdoms 
chose  each  their  tutelary  Saint.  But  though  every  Saint 
was  able  to  avert  all  dangers,  and  heal  all  maladies,  each 
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was  supposed  to  exert  his  influence  more  particularly  ia  some 
specific  one,  which  was  determined  by  the  ciroumstancoB  of 
his  life  or  martyrdom,  the  accidental  analogy  of  a  aame^  or 
by  chance  and  custom,  if  these  shadows  of  a  cause  were 
wanting.  The  virtue  which  they  possessed  they  imparted  ta 
their  images,  in  which  indeed  it  was  affirmed  that  they  ware 
really  and  potentially  *  present,  partaking  of  ubiquity  in 
their  beatitude.  For  the  Monks  and  Clergy  promoted  evary 
fantastic  theory,  and  every  vulgar  superstition,  that  oould  be 
made  gainful  to  themselves;  and  devised  arguments  for 
them,  which  they  maintained  with  all  the  subtleties  of  scho- 
lastic logic*  Having  thus  introduced  a  polytheism  little  fess 
gross  than  that  of  the  heathens,  and  an  actual  idolatry,  they 
hung  about  their  altars  (as  had  also  been  the  custom  in 
heathen  temples,)  pictures  recording  marvellous  deliverances^ 
and  waxen  models  of  the  diseased  or  injured  parts,  which 
had  been  healed  by  the  Saint  to  whose  honour  they  were 
there  suspended.  Cases  enough  were  afforded  by  chance 
and  credulity,  as  well  as  by  impostors  of  a  lower  rank ;  and 
the  persons  by  whom  this  practice  was  encouraged,  were 
neither  scrupulous  on  the  score  off  decency  nor  of  truth. 
Church  vied  with  church,  and  convent  with  convent,  in  the 
reputation  of  their  wonder-working  images,  some  of  which 
were  pretended  to  have  been  made  without  hands,  and  some 
to  have  descended  from  Heaven  !  But  the  rivalry  of  the 
monastic  orders  was  shown  in  the  fictions  wherewith  they 
filled  the  histories  of  their  respective  founders  and  worthies. 
No  language  can  exaggerate  the  enormity  of  the  fidsehoods 
which  were  thus  promulgated,  nor  the  spirit  of  impious 
audacity  in  which  they  were  conceived ;  yet  some  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  most  palpably  false,  received  the  full 
sanction  of  the  Papal  authority;  the  superstitions  founded 
upon  them  were  legitimated  by  Papal  Bulls ;  and  festivals 
in  commemoration  of  miracles  which  never  happened, — nay, 
worse  than  this, — of  the  most  blasphemous  and  flagitious :( 

*  Lewis's  Life  of  Pecock,  79.  Me-  arising  from  this  superstition.     St.  Va- 

drano.  Rosetum  Theologicum  quoted,  lory's,  in  Picardy,  was  the  scene  :  p.  7S» 

f  The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  £d.  1530. 
Sir  Thomas    More*ft  Dialoge,    for  an        |  For  example,  the  five  wounds  of 

example   of  the  scandaloua  practices  St.  Francis. 
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impofitxite^  were  appointed  in  the  Romish  kalendar»  where 
at  this  day*  they  hold  their  place. 

While  the  monastic  ord^^  contended  with  each  other  in 
exaggerating  the  fame  of  their  deified  patriarchs,  each  claimed 
the  Virgin  Mary  for  its  especial  patroness.  Some  peculiar 
&vour  she  had  bestowed  upon  each.  She  had  appointed  their 
rule  of  life,  or  devised  the  pattern  of  their  habit;  or  enjoined 
them  some  new  practice  of  devotion,  or  granted  them  some 
singular  privilege^  She  had  espoused  their  founder  with  a 
ring,  or  fed  him  like  a  babe  at  her  breast ! — (it  is  fitting,  and 
necessary  that  this  abominable  system  of  imposture  should 
be  displayed  r)  —  and  each  of  the  popular  orders  had  been 
assured  by  revelation,  that  the  place  in  Heaven  for  its 
departed  members  was  under  her  skirtSir  All  therefore 
united  in  elevating  her  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  Romish  Church,  for  so  in  strict  truth  must 
this  enormous  system  of  fable  be  designated.  They  traced 
her  in  types  throughout  the  Old  Testament:  she  was  the 
tree  of  life ;  the  ladder  which  Jacob  had  seen  leading  from 
heaven  to  earth;  the  ever-burning  bush;  the  ark  of  the 
covenant;  the  rod  which  brou^t  forth  buds  and  blossoms^ 
and  produced  fruit ;  the  fleece  upon  which  alone  the  dew  of 
Heaven  descended.  Before  all  creatures  and  all  ages,  she 
wafi  conceived  in  the  Eternal  Mind;  and:  when  the  time 
appointed  for  her  mortal  manifestation  was  come,  she  of  all 
human  kind  alone  was  produced  without  the  taint  of  human 
frailty.  And  though  indeed,  being  subject  to  death,  she 
paid  the  common  tribute  of  mortality, ...  yet  having  been 
bom  without  sin,  she  expired  without  suffering,  and  her 
most  holy  body,  too  pure  a  thing  to  see  corruption,  was 
translated  immediately  to  heaven,  there  to  be  glorified,  and 
enthroned  higher  than  all  saints  and  than  all  orders  of  angels* 
This  bodily  translation  had  been  presumed,  because,  had 
her  remains  existed  upon  earth,  it  was  not  to  be  believed 
but  that  so  great  a  treasure  would  have  been  revealed  to 
some  or  other  of  so  many  Saints,  who  were  worthy  to  have 
been  made  the  means  of  enriching  mankind  by  the  discovery ; 
and  that  all  doubt  might  be  removed,  the  fact  was  stated  by 
the  Virgin  herself  to  Saint  Antonio.     Her  image  was  to  be 

•N 
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found  in  every  church  throughout  Christendom;  and  she 
was  worshipped  under  innumerable  appellations,  •  • .  deYotees 
believing  that  the  one  which  they  particularly  affected,  was 
that  to  which  the  object  of  their  adoration  most  willingly 
inclined  her  ear.  As  an  example  of  the  fiailsehoods  by  which 
this  superstition  was  kept  up,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the 
brave  legend  of  Loretto,  where  the  house  in  which  the  Virgin 
lived  at  Nazareth  is  still  shown,  as  having  been  carried  there 
by  four  Angels.  The  story  of  its  arrival,  and  how  it  had 
been  set  down  twice  upon  the  way,  and  how  it  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  genuine  house,  both  by  miracles,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  sent  to  examine  the  spot  where  it  was 
originally  built,  and  to  measure  the  foundations, . .  •  received 
the  sanction  of  successive  Popes,  and  was  printed  in  *  all 
languages,  for  pilgrims  of  ever}^  Christian  nation,  who  were 
attracted  thither  by  the  celebrity  of  the  shrine,  and  by 
the  indulgences  promised  to  those  who  should  visit  it  in 
devotion. 

By  such  representations  and  fables,  the  belief  of  the  people 
became  so  entirely  corrupted,  that  Chri£^  instead  of  beir^ 
regarded  as  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  appeared  to  them 
in  the  character  of  a  jealous  God,  whom  it  behoved  them  to 
propitiate  through  the  mediation  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  for 
through  her  alone  could  mercy  and  salvation  be  obtained. 
Prayers  were  addressed  to  her  as  our  life  and  hope,  our 
advocate  and  mediatrix,  who  was  to  reconcile  us  to  her  Son. 
The  Pantheon,  which  Agrippa  had  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and 
all  the  Gods,  was  by  the  Pope,  who  converted  it  into  a 
Church,  inscribed  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  Sain^ 
Nor  was  it  in  idolatry,  polytheism,  and  creature^wordadp 
alone,  that  the  resemblance  was  apparent  between  the  rel^ 
gion  of  Pagan  and  of  Papal  Rome.  The  Priests  of  the 
Roman  Church  had  gradually  fallen  into  many  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  heathen  predecessors,  profiting  m 
some  cases  by  what  was  useful,  in  others  not  improperly 
conforming  to  what  was  innocent,  but  in  too  many  points 
culpably  imitating  pernicious  and  abominable  usages.  The 
incense  which  was  employed  in  Christian  Churches,  as  pro- 

*  I  haye  seen  it  in  Wekh,  brought  from  Loretto. 
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fiisely  as  it  had  been  in  honour  of  the  discarded  Gods,  was 
grateful^  and  perhaps,  salutary;  the  lamps,  which  bnmt  per- 
pelually  before  the  altar,  an  allowable  mark  of  reverence  to 
the  place ;  the  holy  water,  to  be  censured,  not  as  symbolical 
in  its  use  of  that  inward  purification  which  is  required,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  gross  superstition  to  which  it  was  so 
easily  abusedw  The  open  shrine,  and  the  rustic  chapel,  give 
a  d^suracter  of  humanity  to  the  wild,  of  religion  to  the  cul- 
tivated, country;  they  are  good  in  their  intention,  and  in 
their  uses;  and  it  is  only  to  be  desired  that  the  Romish 
Saints  which  are  there  installed,  as  they  have  superseded  the 
objects  of  eiurlier  idolatry,  shall  themselres  be  removed,  and 
the  Cross  £^ne  be  seen  there^ 

Some,  even  of  the  reprehensible  resemblances  between 
Popery  and  Paganism,  were  accidental,  having  arisen  in  both 
from  the  excess  and  misdirection  of  the  same  natural  feelings. 
But  the  greater  number  arose  from  a  desire  of  accommodating 
the  new  profession  of  the  converts  to  their  old  ceremonies, 
and  of  investing  the  Clergy  with  the  authority  and  influence 
poBsessed  by  the  Pagan  priesthood.  Both  motives  led  to  the 
toleration  of  customs  which  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted, 
to  the  introduction  of  ceremonials  more  burthensome  than 
tbose  of  the  ritual  law  which  had  been  abrogated,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  so  many  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Pi^anism, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Cross,  the  appearances  of  the 
old  system  would  have  predominated.  The  change  mean* 
time  which  took  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  religion  thus 
strangely  corrupted,  was  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which 
had  been  effected  in  its  forms.  To  trace  this  worse  deterior- 
ation, it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back  upcm  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Church. 

Britain  has.  the  credit  or  discredit  (whichever  it  may  be 
deemed)  of  having  given  birth  to  Pelagius,  the  most  remark- 
able man  of  whom  Wales  can  boast,  and  the  most  reasonable 
of  all  those  men  whom  the  ancient  Church  has  branded  with 
the  note  of  heresy.  He  erred,  indeed,,  in  denying  that  there 
is  an  original  taint  in  human  nature, . .  a  radical  infirmity, . . . 
an  innate  and  congenital  disease, ...  to  the  existence  whereof 
the  heart  of  every  one,  who  dares  to  look  into  his  own,  bears 
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unwilling  but  unerring  testimony ;  a  perilous  error  this,  and 
the  less  venial,  because  it  implies  a  want  of  that  humility 
which  is  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  Christian 
virtue.  But  he  vindicated  the  goodness  of  God,  by  asserting 
the  free-will  of  man;  and  he  judged  more  sanely  of  the 
Creator  than  his  triumphant  antagonist,  St.  Augustine  *,  who, 
retaining  too  much  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  learnt  in 
the  Manichean  school,  infected  with  it  the  whole  Church 
during  many  centuries,  and  afterwards  divided  both  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  world.  Augustine  is  too  emin- 
ent a  man  to  be  named  without  respect;  but  of  all  tliose 
ambitious  spirits,  who  have  adulterated  the  pure  doctrines 
of  revelation  with  their  own  opinions,  he  perhaps  is  the 
one  who  has  produced  the  widest  and  the  most  injurious 
effects. 

Augustine  was  victorious  in  the  controversy:  his  indeed 
was  the  commanding  intellect  of  that  age . .  •  The  opinions  of 
Pelagius  were  condemned,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  suppress 
them;  and  the  errors  of  both  soon  became  so  curiously 
blended,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  predominated 
in  the  preposterous  consequences  to  which  their  union  led. 
From  Uie  African  theologue,  more  than  from  any  other 
teacher,  the  notion  of  the  absolute  wickedness  of  human 
nature  was  derived ;  and  the  tenet  of  two  hosdle  principles 
in  man,  which  had  led  to  such  extravagancies  among  the 
Eastern  Christians,  was  established  in  the  Western  Church. 
Through  the  British  heresiarch,  the  more  reasonable  opink>n, 
that  the  actions  of  good  men  were  meritorious  in  themselves, 
obtained.  Cassian,  whose  collations  were  the  great  fount  of 
monastic  legislation  in  Europe,  held  that  modified  scheme^ 
which  has  been  called  the  Semi-Pelagian.  But  with  him, 
and  with  the  Monks,  the  opinion  ceased  to  be  reasonable: 
the  extremes  were  made  to  meet;  and  the  practical  con<» 
sequences,  deduced  from  the  Monkish  doctrme  of  meritsi, 

*  «  When  Pelagius  iiad  puddled  the  man  wrote,  will  not  only  find  it  impos- 
stream,*'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  <<  St.  sible  he  shouldi  but  wiU  have  reason  to 
Austin  was  so  angry,  that  he  stamped  say,  that  zeal  against  an  error  is  not  al- 
and disturbed  it  more.*'  (Vol.  ix.  ways  the  best  instrument  to  find  out 
396.)  «  Whoever  shaU  think  himself  truth."  (Vol.  iz.  p.  399.) 
bound  to  Jl)elieve  all  that  this  excellent 
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coalesced  perfectly  with  the  Manichean  principle,  which  had 
now  taken  root  in  the  corruptions  of  Christianity. 

The  Romish  Church  did  with  the  religions  of  the  Roman 
world,  what  Rome  itself  had  done  with  the  kingdoms  and 
nations  over  whom  it  extended  its  dominion ;  it  subdued  and 
assimilated  them ;  and  as  the  conquered  people  were  in  most 
parts  raised  in  civilization  by  their  conquerors,  so  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  Church  borrowed  from  Paganism, 
some  were  spiritualized,  and  others  ennobled  by  the  adop- 
tion. Even  idolatry  was,  in  some  degree,  purified;  and 
gained  in  sentiment,  more  than  it  lost  in  the  degradation  of 
the  arts. 

But  it  was  otherwise  when  Christianity  combined  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Orientals.  Dualism,  among  the  early 
Persians  first,  and  afterwards  by  Manes  (the  most  creative  of 
enthusiasts  or  impostors),  had  been  wrought  into  a  wild 
imaginative  scheme  of  allegorical  mythology.  The  Chris- 
tians, when  it  crept  into  their  creed,  were  more  in  earnest; 
and  they  founded  upon  it  a  system  as  terrible  in  practice,  as 
it  was  monstrous  in  theory.  They  believed  that  the  war  of 
the  Two  Principles  existed  in  every  individual,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The 
flesh  therefore  was  a  mortal  enemy,  whom  it  behoved  the 
spirit,  as  it  valued  its  own  salvation,  to  curb  and  subdue  by 
tmremitting  severity,  and  to  chastise  as  a  vicious  and  incor- 
rigible slave,  always  mutinous  and  ready  to  rebel. 

The  consequences  of  this  persuasion  brought  into  full  view 
the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  human  nature.  In  some 
respects,  they  degraded  it  below  the  beasts ;  in  others,  they 
elevated  it  almost  above  humanity.  They  produced  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  persons,  the  most  intense  selfish- 
ness and  the  most  astonishing  self-sacrifice, ...  so  strangely 
were  the  noblest  feelings  and  the  vilest  superstition  blended 
in  this  corrupt  and  marvellous  mixture  of  revealed  truth  and 
the  devices  of  man's  insane  imagination.  The  dearest  and 
holiest  ties  of  nature  and  society  were  set  at  nought,  by  those 
who  believed  that  the  way  to  secure  their  own  salvation  was 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of  a  monastic  life. 
TTiey  regarded  it  as  a  merit  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with 
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their  nearest  friends  and  kin ;  and  being  by  profesmon  dead 
to  the  world,  rendered  themselves,  by  a  moral  suicide,  dead 
in  reality  to  its  duties  and  affections.  For  the  sake  of  sieving 
their  own  souls,  or  of  attaining  a  higher  seat  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  they  sacrificed,  without  compunction^  the  feelings, 
and  as  far  as  depended  upon  them,  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  wife,  parent,  or  child :  yet  when  the  conv^«ion  oS 
others  was  to  be  promoted,  these  very  persons  were  ready  to 
encounter  any  danger,  and  to  offer  up  their  lives  with  exult* 
ation  as  martyrs.  The  triumph  of  the  will  over  the  body  wa3 
indeed  complete;  but  it  triumphed  over  the  reason  also; 
and  enthusiasts,  in  order  to  obtain  Heaven,  spent  their  lives, 
not  in  doing  good  to  others,  but  in  inflicting  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  discomfort  and  actual  suffering  upon 
themselves. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  practices  not  less  extrava-* 
gant  than  those  of  the  Indian  Yoguees,  and  more  loathsome, 
were  regarded  as  sure  indications  of  sanctity.  It  was  deemed 
meritorious  to  disfigure  the  body  by  neglect  and  filth,  to 
extenuate  it  by  fasting  and  watchfulness,  to  lacerate  it  with 
stripes,  and  to  fret  the  wounds  with  cilices  of  horsehair^ 
Linen  was  proscribed  among  the  monastic  orders;  and  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  which,  being  not  less  conducive  to 
health  than  to  cleanliness,  had  become  general  in  all  the 
Roman  provinces,  ceased  throughout  Christendom,  because 
according  to  the  morality  of  the  monastic  school,  cleanliness 
itself  was  a  luxury,  and  to  procure  it  by  pleasurable  means 
was  a  positive  sb.  The  fanatics  in  Europe  did  not,  indeed, 
like  their  predecessors  in  Sjria  and  Egypt,  cast  off  all 
clothing,  and  by  going  on  all-fours,  reduce  themselves  to  a 
likeness  with  beasts,  as  far  as  self-degradation  could  effect  it, 
in  form  and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  manner  of  life; 
but  they  devised  other  means  of  debasing  themselves,  almost 
as  effectual.  There  were  ^ome  Saints,  who  never  washed 
themselves,  and  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  never  to  disturb 
the  vermin,  who  were  the  proper  accompaniments  of  such 
sanctity ;  in  as  far  as  they  occasioned  pain  while  burrowing, 
or  at  pasture,  they  were  increasing  the  stock  of  the  aspirant's 
merits,  that  treasure  which  he  was  desirous  of  laying  up  in 
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Heaven;  and  he  thought  it  unjust  to  deprive  his  little  pro- 
geny of  their  present  paradise*,  seeing  they  had  no  other  to 
expect !  The  act  of  eating  they  made  an  exercise  of 
penance,  by  mingling  whatever  was  most  nauseous  with  their 
food;  and  it  would  literally  sicken  the  reader,  were  the  vic- 
tories here  to  be  related  which  they  achieved  over  the 
reluctant  stomach,  and  which,  with  other  details  of  sancti- 
monious nastiness,  are  recorded  in  innumerable  Roman 
Catholic  books,  for  edification  and  example  I  They  bound 
chains  round  the  body,  which  eat  into  the  flesh ;  or  fastened 
graters  upon  the  breast  and  back ;  or  girded  themselves  with 
bandages  of  bristles  intermixed  with  points  of  wire.  Cases 
of  horrid  sel&mutilation  were  sometimes  discovered;  and 
m£my  perished  by  a  painful  and  lingering  suicide,  believing 
that,  in  the  torments  which  they  inflicted  upon  themselves, 
they  were  offering  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  their  Creator. 
Some  became  famous  for  the  number  of  their  daily  genu- 
flections ;  others  for  immersing  themselves  to  the  neck  in  cold 
water  during  winter,  while  they  recited  the  Psalter.  The 
English  Saint,  Simon  Stock,  obtained  his  name  and  his 
saintship  for  passing  many  years  in  a  hoUow  tree.  St.  Do- 
minic f ,  the  Cuirassier,  was  distinguished  for  his  iron  dress, 
and  foir  flogging  himself,  with  a  scourge  in  each  hand,  day 
and  night ;  and  the  blessed  Arnulph  of  Yillars,  in  Brabant, 
immortalized  himself  by  inventing,  for  his  own  use,  an  under^ 
waistcoat  of  hedgehog-skins,  of  whidi  it  appears  five  were 
required  for  the  back,  six  for  the  front  and  sides. 

The  strength  of  the  will  was  manifested  in  these  aber- 
rations of  reason,  as  prodigiously  as  strength  of  body  is 
sometimes  displayed  in  madness ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
these  fanatics,  amid  their  pain,  derived  pleasure  as  well  from 
the  pride  of  voluntary  endurance,  as  from  the  anticipation  of 
their  reward  in  Heaven.  The  extremes  of  humiliation  and 
debasement  produced  also  a  pride  and  self-sufSciency  not 

*  This  is  related  of  no  less  a  person  of  seeing  another  example,  not  less  cu- 

than   Bellarmine  : '  AikirCs  Gen,    Mo-  rious,  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition 

grtqthy.  in  its  excess,  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of 

.    t  I   have  given  an  account  of  this  P.  Joam  d'Almeida*s  life,  in  my  His- 

^ainX  in  the  Quarterly  RevieWiro\.TL\u.  tory  of  Brazilf  yd\.  il.  p.  684. 
p,  79.    And  the  reader  who  is  desirous 
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less  extravagant  in  their  kind*  They  whose  austerities  were 
the  most  excessive,  were  regarded  by  the  people  as  livis^ 
Saints,  and  exhibited  as  such  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who  had  the  same  belief,  but  not  the  same  fervour ; 
or  who,  not  having  the  same  sincerity,  considered  only  in 
what  manner  the  madness  of  their  fellows  might  be  turned  to 
advantage. 

There  prevailed  an  opinion,  industriously  promoted  by  the 
priesthood,  which  was  excellently  adi^ted  to  this  purpose. 
Heroic  piety,  such  as  that  of  the  Saints,  was  not  indis- 
pensable for  salvation ;  the  degree  of  faith  and  good  works 
without  which  a  soul  could  not  be  saved,  must  be  at  a 
standard  which  all  mankind  can  reach.  This  was  not  to  be 
denied.  Here  then  was  a  large  and  accumulating  fund  of 
good  works,  which  though  supererogatory  in  the  Saints,  were 
nevertheless  not  to  be  lost.  But  indeed,  if  strictly  consi- 
dered, all  human  merits  were  in  this  predicament  Atone- 
ment having  once  been  made  for  aU,  good  works,  in  those 
who  entitled  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the  covenant,  were 
needful  only  as  the  evidence  and  fruits  of  a  saving  faith. 
There  was  however  some  use  for  them.  The  reden:ption, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  fallen  man,  was  £rom  eternal 
punishment  only ;  sin  was  not,  therefore,  to  go  unpunished, 
even  in  repentant  sinners  who  had  confessed  and  received 
absolution.  The  souls  of  baptized  children,  it  was  held,  past 
immediately  to  heaven;  but  for  all  others,  except  the  few  who 
attained  to  eminent  holiness  in  their  lives.  Purgatory  was 
prepared ;  a  place,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  so  near 
the  region  of  everlasting  torments,  though  separated  from  it, 
that  the  same  fire  pervaded  both ;  acting  indeed  to  a  different 
end,  and  in  different  degrees,  but  even  in  its  mildest  effect, 
inflicting  sufferings  more  intense  than  heart  could  think,  or 
tongue  express,  and  enduring  for  a  length  of  time  which  was 
left  fearfully  indefinite.  Happily  for  mankind,  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  extended  over  this  dreadful  place.  The  works 
of  supererogation  were  at  his  disposal,  and  this  treasury  was 
inexhaustible,  because  it  contained  an  immeasurable  and 
infinite  store  derived  from  the  atonement.  One  drop  of  the 
Redeemer's   blood   being   sufficient   to   redeem   the  whole 
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kuman  race,  the  rest  which  had  been  shed  daring  the  passion 
was  given  as  a  l^acy,  to  be  applied  in  mitigation  of  Purga- 
tory, as  the  Popes  in  their  wisdom  might  think  fit.  So  they 
in  their  infallibility  declared,  and  so  the  people  believed ! 
The  Popes  were  liberal  of  this  treasure.  If  they  wished  to 
promote  a  new  practice  of  devotion,  or  encourage  a  particular 
shrine,  they  granted  to  those  who  should  perform  the  one,  or 
visit  the  other,  an  indulgence,  that  is,  a  dispensation  for  so 
many  years  of  Purgatory ;  sometimes  for  shorter  terms,  but 
often  by  centuries,  or  thousands  of  years,  and  in  many  cases, 
the  indulgence  was  plenary,  •  • .  a  toll-ticket  entitling  the 
soul  to  pass  scot-free. 

All  persons,  however,  could  not  perform  pilgrimages;  and 
even  the  accommodating  device  of  the  Church,  which  pro- 
mised large  indulgences  for  saying  certain  prayers  before  the 
engraved  portrait  of  a  miraculous  image,  was  liable,  in 
numerous  instances,  to  be  frustrated.  The  picture  might  not 
find  its  way  to  remote  places ;  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
it  might  be  neglected,  or  it  might  remain  in  the  possession 
of  its  unthinking  owner,  a  forgotten  thing.  The  Romish 
Church,  in  its  infinite  benevolence,  considered  this;  and 
therefore  sold  indulgences,  making  the  act  of  purchasing 
them,  and  thus  contributing  to  its  wants,  a  merit  of  itself 
sufficient  to  deserve  so  inestimable  a  reward.  It  was  taught, 
also,  that  merits  were  transferable  by  gift  or  purchase :  under 
this  persuasion,  large  endowments  were  bestowed  upon  con- 
vents, on  condition  that  the  donor  should  partake  in  the 
merits  of  the  community;  and  few  persons  who  had  any 
property  at  their  own  disposal,  went  out  of  the  world  without 
bequeathing  some  of  it  to  the  Clergy,  for  saying  masses,  in 
number  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  souls.  The  wealthy  founded  chantries,  in 
which  service  was  to  be  performed,  for  ever,  to  this  end. 
Thus  were  men  taught  to  put  their  trust  in  riches:  their 
wealth  being  thus  invested,  became  available  to  them  beyond 
the  grave ;  and  in  whatever  sins  they  indulged,  provided  they 
went  through  the  proper  forms,  and  obtained  a  discharge, 
they  might  purchase  a  free  passage  through  Purgatory,  or  at 
least,  an  abbreviation  of  the  term,  and  a  mitigation  of  its 
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torments  while  they  lasted.  How  severe  these  torments  were 
to  be,  might  in  some  d^ree  be  estimated  by  the  scale 
appointed  for  those  who  were  willing  to  commute,  at  a 
certain  rate^  while  they  were  alive.  The  set-oiF  for  a  ^gle 
year  was  fixed  at  the  recitation  of  thirty  psalms,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  one  hundred  stripes  to  each :  the  whole 
psalter,  with  its  accompaniment  of  fifteen  thousand,  aviuling 
only  to  redeem  five  years.  The  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages  are  filled  with  horrible  legends,  invented  to  promote  a 
superstition  so  profitable  to  the  Priests :  and  that  it  might  be 
the  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people,  the  represent- 
ations of  souls  weltering  in  fire  were  exposed  in  churches, 
and  in  streets,  and  by  the  way^side ;  fraternities  were  esta- 
blished to  beg  for  them ;  and  to  give  money  for  their  use  is 
part  of  the  penance  which  is  usually,  at  this  day,  appointed 
by  the  Confessor. 

But  Purgatory  was  not  the  only  invisible  world  over  which 
the  authority  of  the  Chm-ch  extended ;  for  to  the  Pope,  as  to 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  pretended  that  the 
keys  of  Heaven  and  Hell  were  given ;  a  portion  of  this  power 
was  delegated  to  every  Priest,  and  they  inculcated,  that  the 
soul  which  departed  without  confession  and  absolution,  bore 
with  it  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins  to  sink  it  to  perdition. 
This  also  was  a  practice  of  priestcraft,  ingrafted  upon  a 
wholesome  discipline,  which  had  grown  out  of  a  just  religious 
feeling.      The  primitive  Christians,  when   their  conscience 
smote  them  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  or  the  commission  of  sin^ 
used  to  take  shame  to  themselves,  by  acknowledging  the  fault 
before  God  and  man,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.     While 
they  were  a  small  community,  each  known  to  the  others,  this 
was  no  inconvenience :  but  when  numbers  increased,  and 
zeal  abated,  the  confession*  was  then  made  privately  to  the 
Priest   alone;    and   the    Clergy  so    clearly   perceived    the 
influence  which  they  derived  from  this,  that  they  soon  in- 
sisted upon  it  as  a  peremptory  duty,  imperative  upon  all 
persons ;  and  according  to  the  usual  craft,  they  propagated 
a  thousand  tales  of  ghosts  who  had  visited  earth  to  reveal 
their  horrible  doom  for  having  left  it  unperformed.     Of  all 

•  Sozomen,  1.  7.  c.  16. 
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tiie  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  this  is  the  one  which  has 
proved  most  injarious ;  and  if  it  be  regarded  in  connection 
with  the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  the  cause  will  be  apparent 
why  the  state  of  morals  is  generally  so  much  more  corrupt  in 
Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries.  This  obvious  and 
enormous  mischief  is  not  its  only  evil  consequence.  The 
uses  of  conscience  were  at  an  end  when  it  was  delivered  into 
the  keeping  of  a  Confessor.  Actions  then,  instead  of  being 
tried  by  the  eternal  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  on  which 
the  unsophisticated  heart  unerringly  pronounces,  were  judged 
by  the  rules  of  a  pernicious  casuistry,  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  make  men  satisfied  with  themselves  upon  the  cheapest 
terms.  The  inevitable  effect  was,  that  the  fear  of  human 
laws  became  the  only  restraint  upon  evil  propensities,  when 
men  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  account  with  Divine 
Justice  might  easily  be  settled.  Tables  were  actually  set 
forth  by  authority,  in  which  the  rate  of  absolution  for  any 
imi^inable  crime  was  fixed,  and  the  most  atrocious  might  be 
committed  with  spiritual  impunity  for  a  few  shillings.  The 
foulest  murderer  and  parricide,  if  he  escaped  the  hangman, 
might,  at  this  price,  set  his  conscience  at  ease  concerning  all 
ferther  consequences ! 

If  the  boundless  credulity  of  mankind  be  a  mournful 
subject  for  consideration,  as  in  truth  it  is,  it  is  yet  more 
mournful  to  observe  the  profligate  wickedness  with  which 
that  credulity  has  been  abused.  The  Church  of  Rome 
appears  to  have  delighted  in  insulting  as  well  as  in  abusing 
it,  and  to  have  pleased  itself  with  discovering  how  far  it  was 
possible  to  subdue  and  degrade  the  human  intellect,  as  an 
Eastern  despot  measures  his  own  greatness  by  the  servile 
prostration  of  his  subjects.  If  farther  proof  than  has  already 
appeared  were  needful,  it  would  be  found  in  the  prodigious 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  This  astonishing  doctrine 
arose  from  taking  figurative  words  in  a  literal  sense ;  and 
the  Romanists  do  not  shrink  from  the  direct  inference,  that 
if  their  interpretation  be  just,  Christ  took  his  own  body  in 
his  own  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  disciples.  But  all  minor 
difficulties  may  easily  be  overlooked,  when  the  flagrant  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  itself  is  regarded.     For,  according  to 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  when  the  words  of  consecration  have 
been  pronounced,  the  bread  becomes  that  same  actual  body 
of  flesh  and  blood  in  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  suffered 
upon  the  Cross ;  remaining  bread  to  the  sight,  touch,  and 
taste^  yet  ceasing  to  be  so, . . .  and  into  how  many  parts  soever 
the  bread  may  be  broken,  the  whole  entire  body  is  contained 
in  every  part.  And  this,  they  pretend,  is  that  daily  bread, 
for  which  our  Saviour  has  instructed  us  to  pray  ! 

Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  there  was  none 
which  the  Popes  so  long  hesitated  to  sanction  as  this.  When 
the  question  was  brought  before  Hildebrand,  he  not  only 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Berenger,  by  whom  it  was  opposed^ 
but  appointed  one  of  his  clergy  to  consult  the  *  Virgin  Mary, 
and  then  declared  that  she  had  pronounced  against  iti 
Nevertheless,  it  prevailed,  and  was  finally  declared,  by  In- 
nocent IIL,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  to  be  a  tenet 
necessary  to  salvation.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  doc- 
trine had  become  popular, . . .  with  the  people,  for  its  very 
extravagance, ...  with  the  Clergy,  because  they  grounded 
upon  it  their  loftiest  pretensions.  For  if  there  were  in  the 
sacrament  this  actual  and  entire  sole  presence,  which  they 
denoted  by  the  term  of  transubstantiation,  it  followed  that 
divine  worship  was  something  more  than  a  service  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving ;  an  actual  sacrifice  was  performed  in  it, 
wherein  they  affirmed  the  Saviour  was  again  offered  up,  in 
the  same  body  which  had  suffered  on  the  Cross,  by  their 
hands.  The  Priest,  when  he  performed  this  stupendous 
function  of  his  ministry,  had  before  his  eyes,  and  held  f  in 
his  hands,  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth ;  and  the  infer- 
ence which  they  deduced  from  so  blasphemous  an  assumption 
was,  that  the  Clergy  were  not  to  be  subject  to  any  secular 
authority,  seeing  that  they  could  create  J  God  their  Creator ! 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  statement  is  in  the  slightest 
part  exaggerated,  it  is  delivered  faithfully  in  their  own 
words. 

•  Mosfaeim,  vol.  U.  p.  335.   notez.  fore  the  missal.  Quoted  in  Hicke*s  True 

(English  Trans.  2d  ed.  1768.)     Mar-  Notion  of  Persecution  stated,  p.  22. 
tene  &  Durand.    Thes.   Anec.    t.  iv.         J  Eadmer.   Acta    Sanctorum    Apr. 

108.  t  ii.  p.  919.  Stella  Clericorum,  quoted 

t  Urban  VIII.     In  his  preface  be-  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  ix.  p.  408^ 
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If  such  then  were  the  power  of  the  Clergy,  even  of  the 
meanest  priest,  what  must  be  attributed  to  their  earthly  head^ 
the  successor  of  St*  Peter  ?  They  claimed  for  him  a  plenitude 
of  power ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  he  exercised  it  over  the 
Princes  of  Christendom  in  its  fullest  meaning.     According 
to  the  Canonists,  the  Pope  was  as  far  above  all  Kings,  as  the 
sun  is  greater  than  the  moon.     He  was  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  though  he  subscribed  himself  the  Servant  of 
Servants.     His  power  it  was  which  was  intended  *,  when  it 
was  said  to  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  ^^  Behold,  I  have  this  day 
set  thee  over  the  nations  and  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and 
to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build, 
and  to  plant"     It   was   an   incomprehensible  and  infinite 
power,  because  f ,  "  great  is  the  Lord,  and  great  is  his  power, 
and  of  his  greatness  there  is  no  end."     The  inunediate  and 
sole  rule  of  the  whole  world  belonged  to  him  by  natural^ 
moral,  and  divine  right;  all  authority  depending  upon  him. 
As  supreme  King,  he  might:]:  impose  taxes  upon  all  Christians; 
and  the  Popes  declared  it  was  to  be  held  as  a  point  necessary  § 
to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  is   subject  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff.     That  he  might  lawfully  depose  Kings,  was 
averred  to  be  so  certain  a  doctrine,  that  it  could  only  be 
denied  by  madmen,  or  through  the  instigation  of  the  Devil ; 
it  was  more  pernicious  and  intolerable  to  deny  it,  than  to  ere 
concerning  the  Sacraments.     And,  indeed,  God  would  no^ 
have  sufficiently  provided  for  the  preservation  of  his  Church, 
and  the  safety  of  souls,  if  he  had  not  appointed  this  power  of 
depriving  or  ||  restraining  apostate  princes.     All  nations  and 
kingdoms  were  under   the    Pope's  jurisdiction,  for  to  him 
God^  had    delivered   over    the    power    and   dominion  in 
Heaven  and  Earth.     Nay,  he  might  take  away  kingdoms 
and  empires,  with  or  without  cause,  and  give  them  to  whom 
be  pleased,  though  the  sovereign,  whom  he  should  depose^ 
were  in  every  respect  not  merely  blameless,  but  meritorious : 
it  was  reason  enough  for  the  change  that  the  Pope  **  deemed 

♦  Barrow,  vol.  vi.  p.  11.     P.  Inno-         §  Barrow,  voL  vi.  pp.  9.  184. 
cent  III.  quoted.     Foulis,p.  SO.  ||   Cardinal  Allen,  quoted  by  Foulis, 

-f  Barrow,  vol.  vi.  p.  5.  Oxford  edit.  p.  62. 
Aug.  Triumph,    de    Potest.  Eccl.  in         ^  Barrow,  vol.  vi.  p.  6. 
prsef.  ad  P.  Job.  xxii.  quoted.  **  BoziuS)  quoted  by  Foulis,  p.  98. 

%  Barrow,  vol.  vi.  p.  5. 
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it  convenient.  The  Spouse  of  the  Church  was  Vice*God : 
men  were  commanded  to  how  *  at  his  name^  as  at  the  name 
of  Christ;  the  proudest  sovereigns  waited  upon  him  like 
menials,  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  held  his  stirrup 
while  he  alighted ;  and  there  were  ambassadors,  who  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him,  saying,  f  ^^  O  thou,  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  ns  !  ** 

The  advocates  of  the  Papal  power  proclaimed,  that  any 
secular  laws  which  might  be  passed  against  a  decree  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  were  in  themselves  null  and  void ;  and  that 
all  pontifical  decrees  ought  for  ever  to  be  observed  by  all 
men,  like  the  word  of  God,  to  be  received  as  if  they  came 
from  the  mouth  j:  of  St.  Peter  himself,  and  held  like  canon- 
ical §  scripture.  Neither  the  Catholic  faith,  nor  the  four 
Evangelists,  could  avail  those  who  rejected  them,  this  being 
a  sin  which  was  never  to  be  remitted.  Christ  had  bestowed 
upon  the  Pope,  when  he  spake  as  such,  the  same  ||  in&Ilibih'ty 
which  resided  in  himself.  And  were  he  utterly  to  neglect 
his  duty,  and  by  his  misconduct  drag  down  innumerable 
souls  to  Hell  with  him,  there  to  be  eternally  tormented,  no 
mortal  man  might  f  presume  to  reprove  him  for  his  faults. 
Even  this  monstrous  **  propositition  has  been  advanced,  that 
although  the  Catholic  Faith  teaches  all  virtue  to  be  good, 
and  all  vice  evil;  nevertheless,  if  the  Pope,  through  error, 
should  enjoin  vices  to  be  committed,  and  prohibit  virtues, 
the  Church  would  be  bound  to  believe  that  vices  were  good, 
and  virtues  evil,  and  would  sin  in  conscience  were  it  to 
believe  otherwise.  He  could  change  the  nature  of  things, 
and  make  injustice  justice.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  he 
should  be  amenable  to  any  secular  power,  for  he  had  been 
called  God  by  Constantine,  and  God  ff  was  not  to  be  judged 

*  Foulis,  p.  34.    Paris  Crassus.  de  f  Decreta,  P.  i.   Dist.  40.  ff.  44s. 

ceremonns    Cardinalium,   etc.   Epist.  This  was  maintained  by  the  Patriarch 

1.  i.  c.  22.  quoted.  of  Aotioch  at  the   Coimeil  of  Con- 

t  Paulus  iEmilius,  p.  S84.  (Basiliae,  stance.  L'Enfant,  vol.i.  201,  2. 

1569.)    Paradin  Cronique  de  Savoye,  •♦  South*s  Sermons,    (Oxford  edi- 

p.  192.  Lyon.  1552.  tion)  vol.  ii.  p.  115.    Bellarmine,  De 

t  Decreta,  Par.  i.  Dis.  19.  ff.  18.  Pontifico  Romano,  quoted.     Foulis,  SI. 

§  Do.  Do.  ff.  19.  Barrow,  vol.  vi.  230. 

II   Theses  of  the  Jesuits  at  Clermont,  ft  Decreta,  Par.  i.  Dis.  96.  ff.  107. 

quoted  by  Foulis  in  the  Preface  to  his  Paris,  1518 
History  of  Popish  Treasons  and  Usur- 
pations. 
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by  man :  under  God,  the  salvation  of  all  the  faithfiil  *  de- 
pended on  him,  and  the  commentators  even  gave  him  the 
blasphemous  appellation  of  our  f  Lord  God  the  Pope !  It 
was  disputed  in  the  schools,  whether  he  could  not  abrogate 
what  the  Apostles  had  enjoined,  determine  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  theirs,  and  add  a  new  article  to  the  Creed ;  whether 
he  did  not,  as  God,  participate  both  natures  with  Christ; 
and  whether  he  were  not  more  merciful  than  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  he  delivered  souls  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  whereas  we 
did  not  read  that  this  had  ever  been  done  by  our  Saviour. 
Lastly,  it  was  affirmed,  that  he  might  do  things  |  unlawful, 
and  thus  could  do  more  than  God  ! 

AH  this  was  certain,  because  the  CSiurch  was  infallible. 
Where  this  infallibility  resided,  the  Romanists  have  differed 
among  themselves,  some  vesting  it  in  the  Pope,  others  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  of  a  General  Council.  Infallible, 
however,  it  was  determined  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
must  be,  and  thus  the  key-stone  was  put  to  this  prodigious 
structure  of  imposture  and  wickedness. 

*  Decreta,  Par.  i.  Dis«  40.  ffl  44.  been  thus  minute  in  his  quotation.  The 

f  Foulis,  Hist,  of  Popish  Treasons,  passage  is  found  in  ten  editions  of  the 

&C.  p.  29.    Extra.  Joh.  xxii.  Tit.  14.  Canons,  which  he  had  examined,  four 

de  verbonim   significat.  cap.  iy.   cum  of  them  published  after  Gregory  XII I. 

inter    nonnvJSos,     Gloss,   sect.    Decla-  had  corrected  the  Canon  Law. 

ramus,  prope  finem.     The  reader  who         %  BarroWy  Yol.  vi.  p.  5. 

refers  to  Foulis,  will  see  why  he  has 
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CHAP.  XL 

RISE  OV   THE    RPFORMATION.  — *  THE  MENOIOAKT  ORDERS.-— >WlO« 
LIFFS.  —  PERSECUTION   UNDER    THE   HOUSE   OF   LANCASTER* 

The  corrupt  lives  of  the  Clergy  provoked  inquiry  into  their 
doctrines.  Reformers  arose,  who  found  followers  in  the 
Alpine  and  Pyrenean  countries,  where  the  truth  of  better 
ages  had  been  preserved;  and  the  scattered  but  numerous 
relics  of  various  heretical  sects,  which,  though  subdued,  still 
secredy  existed,  fraternised  with  them.  Agreeii^  in  their 
detestation  of  Romish  tyranny,  they  disregarded  lesser  di£* 
ferences;  and  their  assimilated  opinions  assumed  a  systematic 
form,  wherein  the  general  principles  of  the  Reformaition  are 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  the  germs  also  of  those  schisms, 
which  so  lamentably  impeded  and  disgraced  its  progress. 
They  taught  that  the  Pc^  was  the  head  of  all  errors :  that 
the  Romish  Church  is  that  Woman  who  is  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  as  sitting  on  the  Beast,  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scariet,  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  having  the 
golden  cup  of  her  filthiness  in  her  hand,  and  upon  her  fore- 
head, written,  «  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth."  The  book  itself 
explained,  that  the  seven  heads  of  her  beast,  were  the  seven 
mountains  upon  which  her  seat  was  placed,  a  designation 
manifestly  betokening  Rome.  They  declared  against  all  the 
abuses  of  the  Church,  and  condemned  most  of  its  ceremonies, 
comprehending  w^iat  was  innocent  and  useful  in  the  same 
proscription  with  what  was  superstitious  and  injurious.  Be- 
cause the  Monks  deceived  the  people,  they  proclaimed  that 
Monkery  was  a  stinking  carrion,  and  monasteries  an  evil. 
Because  the  churches  were  profusely  adorned,  they  would 
have  stript  them  bare.  Because  the  doctrine  of  merits  was 
preposterous,  they  maintained  the  not  less  preposterous  tenet. 
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that  the  best  works  of  man  are  sinful  in  themselves.  And 
because  the  Clergy  arrogated  a  monstrous  power,  they  were 
for  a  levelling  system,  which  in  its  direct  and  certain  con- 
sequences, extended  from  religious  to  political  opinions. 

Indignation  against  spiritual  tyranny  and  imposture,  un- 
compromising sincerity,  and  intrepid  zeal,  made  them  for- 
midable to  the  hierarchy.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
for  both  the  truth  and  the  errors  which  they  taught,  rendered 
them  popular,  while  they  commanded  respect  by  the  purity 
and  even  austerity  of  their  lives.  The  Papal  Church  was 
seriously  endango^d,  and  a  religious  revolution  might  per- 
haps have  been  effected,  which  would  have  produced  more 
evil  than  good,  because  Europe  was  not  ripe  for  it,  if  a  counter 
and  stronger  spirit  of  enthusiasm  had  not  been  called  forth 
in  its  d^nce.  The  person  by  whom  this  signal  service  was 
rendisred  to  the  Papacy,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at 
Assifisi :  he  was  called  by  his  acquaintance  Francesco,  because 
of  his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  which  was 
at  that  time  a  rare  accomplishment  for  an  Italian ;  and  Her- 
cules is  not  better  known  in  classical  fable,  than  he  became 
in  Romish  mythology,  by  the  name  of  St.  Franeb.  In  his 
youth,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  actuated  by  delirious  pie^; 
but  the  web  of  his  history  is  interwoven  with  such  inextricable 
fals^oods,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  whether,  in  riper 
years,  he  became  madman  or  impostor;  nor  whether  at  last 
he  was  the  accomplice  of  his  associates,  or  the  victim* 
Having  infected  a  few  kindred  spirits  with  his  first  enthu- 
siasm, he  obtained  the  Pope's  consent  to  institute  an  order 
of  Friars  Minorite;  so^  in  his  humility,  he  called  them;  they 
are  better  known  by  the  name  of  Franciscans,  after  their 
founder,  in  honour  of  whom  they  have  likewise  given  them- 
selves the  nK>dest  appellation  of  the  Seraphic  Order, — having 
in  theu*  blasphconous  fables  installed  him  above  the  Seraphim, 
upon  the  throne  from  which  Lucifer  fell ! 

Previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  enlist,  in  the  service 
of  the  Papal  Church,  some  of  those  fervent  spirits,  whose 
united  hostility  all  its  strength  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  withstand;  but  these  had  been  attended  with  little  effect^ 
and  projects  of  this  kind  were  discouraged,  as  rather  injuri- 
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0aB  than  hopeful,  till  Francis  presented  himself.  His  entire 
devotion  to  the  Pope,  • .  •  has  ardent  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  great  Goddess  of  the  Romish  fitith,  •  •  •  the 
strangeness^  and  perhaps  the  very  extravagance,  of  the  in** 
stitute  which  he  proposed,  obtained  a  favourable  acceptance 
for  his  pn^osals.  Reclusion  for  the  purpose  of  religiom 
meditation,  was  the  object  of  the  earlier  religious  orders;  his 
followers  were  to  go  into  the  streets  and  highways  to  exhort 
the  people.  The  Monks  were  justly  reproached  for  luxury, 
and  had  become  invidious  for  their  wealth;  the  Friars  were 
bound  to  the  severest  rule  of  life ;  they  went  barefoot,  and 
renounced,  not  only  for  themselves  individually,  b«t  collec- 
tively also,  all  possessions  whatever,  trusting  to  daily  charity 
for  their  daily  bread.  It  was  objected  to  him  that  no  com« 
munity,  established  upon  such  a  principle,  coold  subsist 
without  a  miracle :  he  referred  to  the  lilies  in  the  text,  for 
scriptural  authority;  to  the  birds,  for  an  example;  and  the 
marvellous  increase  of  the  order  was  soon  admitted  as  full 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  its  founder.  In  less  than  ten 
years,  the  delegates  alone  to  its  General  Chapter  exceeded 
five  thousand  in  number;  and  by  an  enumeration  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Reformation 
must  have  diminished  their  amount  at  least  one^third,  it  was 
found  that  even  then  there  were  28,000  Franciscan  nuns  in 
900  nunneries,  and  115,000  Franciscan  friars  in  7000  con- 
vents; besides  very  many  nunneries,  which,  being  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary,  and  not  of  the  (Mxler, 
were  not  included  in  the  returns. 

The  rival  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  instituted  nearly  «t 
the  same  time,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  upon  the  same 
principle.  The  temper  of  its  founder  engaged  it  in  the 
bloody  service  of  extirpating  the  Albigenses  by  fire  and 
sword : ...  in  this  work  both  orders  co-operated,  and  though 
they  soon  began  cordially  to  hate  each  other,  they  were  both 
equally  zealous  in  serving  the  Papal  Church,  and  in  per- 
secuting its  enemies.  The  tide  of  popular  opinion  was 
eflfecftufillly  turned  by  their  exertions;  but  in  process  of  time 
they  became  the  opprobrium  and  scandal  of  the  church  which 
they  had  preserved:  the  opportunities  which  their  manner 
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of  life  affivrded,  made  their  vices  notoiioug;  and  die  iUfie-> 
hoods  i;?hicii  they  fabricated  in  rivalry  of  each  other,  were  in 
a  spirit  of  blasphemous  impiety,  beyond  all  former  example^ 
as  it  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  wildest  romance  contains 
nothing  more  extravagant  than  the  legends  of  St.  Dominic : 
and  even  these  were  outdone  by  the  more  atroeioas  ef- 
frontery of  the  Franciscans.  They  held  up  their  founder, 
even  during  his  IHe,  as  the  perfect  pattern  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour;  and,  to  authenticate  the  parallel,  they  exhibited 
him  with  a  wound  in  his  side,  and  four  nails  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  fixed  there,  they  affirmed,  by  Christ  himself,  who 
had  visibly  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  thus  rendering  the 
conformity  between  them  complete !  Two  miserable  wretches, 
only  two  years  before,  had  attempted  the  same  dreadful  fraud 
in  England,  and  having  been  detected  in  it,  were  punished 
by  actual  crudiixion  !  But  in  the  case  of  St.  Francis,  it 
succeeded  to  the  fullest  extent  of  expectation.  Whether  he 
oonsented  to  the  villainy,  or  was  in  such  a  state  of  moral  and 
physical  imbecility,  as  to  have  been  the  dupe  or  the  victim 
of  those  about  him ;  and  whether  it  was  committed  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Papal  Court,  or  only  in  certain  knowledge 
that  that  Court  would  sanction  it  when  done,  though  it  might 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  be  consenting  before  the  fact, .  • .  are 
questions  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  resolve.  Sanctioned^ 
however,  the  horrible  imposture  was  by  that  Church  which 
calls  itself  infallible;  a  day  for  its  perpetual  commemoration 
was  appointed  in  the  Romish  Kalendar ;  and  a  large  vohrnie 
was  composed,  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Conformities  between 
the  lives  of  the  blessed  and  seraphic  Father  Francis  and  our 
Lord! 

Jealous  of  these  conformities,  the  Dominicans  followed 
their  rivals  in  the  path  of  blasphemy,  •  •  •  but  with  unequal 
steps.  They  declared  that  the  five  wounds  had  been  im- 
pressed also  upon  St.  Dominic;  but  that,  in  his  consummate 
humility,  he  had  prayed  and  obtained  that  this  signal  mark 
of  Divine  grace  might  never  be  made  public  while  he  lived* 
They  affirmed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  adopted  him  for 
her  son,  and  that  his  countenance  perfectly  resembled  the 
authentic  description  and  miraculous  portrait  of  our  Saviour. 

o  2 
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The  enviouB  enmity  betweai  these  orders  displayed  itself  in 
these  competitions  of  felsehood,  and  in  theological  or  scho- 
lastic controversy^  upon  those  points  whereon  it  was  allow- 
able to  dispute:  on  such  questions  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  were  always  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  they 
held  a  common  cause  against  the  Reformers,  and  against  the 
secular  clergy,  whose  rights  and  privil^es  th^  invaded  in 
many  ways,  in  some  respects  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
in  others  to  its  injury.  As  itinerant  preachers  they  called 
forth  devotional  feelings,  which  would  otherwise  never  have 
been  excited,  and  performed  some  of  that  duty  which  the 
parochial  clergy  in  those  ages  very  generaUy  neglected ;  as 
itinerant  confessors,  they  lessened  the  influence  of  the  re- 
sident priest,  and  the  little  good  which  may  arise  from  the 
demoralising  practice  of  confession;  and  as  licensed  and 
incorporated  beggars,  they  preyed  at  large  upon  the  public 
Being  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  that  salutary  re- 
straint was  wanting  of  which  such  preachers  stood  in  need* 
But  what  most  offended  the  secular  clergy,  because  it  most 
injured  them,  was  that,  as  the  earlier  Regulars  had  done 
before  them,  the  Mendicants  obtained  from  their  opulent 
patrons  the  advowsons  of  livings,  which  they  served  by  some 
of  their  own  members,  or  allowing  a  secular  priest  a  small 
portion  of  the  income,  appropriated  the  larger  part  to  the 
uses  of  the  convent  in  which  the  patronage  was  vested.  For 
it  was  soon  found  convenient  to  dispense  with  that  part  of 
their  institution  which  forbade  them  to  possess  any  thing  as  a 
cqmmunity. 

The  influence  which  these  orders  obtained  was,  for  a  timi^ 
prodigious ;  it  was  produced  partly  by  the  pure  enthusiasm 
of  the  virtuous  members,... partly  by  the  reputation  of 
others;  (for  they  could  boast  some  of  the  subtlest  and  pro- 
foundest  intellects  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;)..« and 
partly  by  the  implicit  belief  with  which  their  enormous  faUes 
were  received  Elated  by  success,  and  as  it  seems,  secredy 
conscious  how  little  the  system  which  they  taught  resembled 
the  religion  of  the  Apostles,  they  conceived  a  plan  for  super- 
seding the  Gospel ;  and  this  was  so  congenial .  to  the  temper 
of  both  orders,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  proceeded  from 
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a  Dominiean  or  Franciscan.  The  opinion  which  they  started 
was,  that  as  there  were  three  Persons  in  one  Gfodhead,  the 
scheme  of  Providence  was,  that  th^e  should  be  three  dis- 
pensations, one  from  each  Person.  That  of  the  Father  had 
terminated  when  the  Law  was  abolished  by  the  Gospel ;  that 
of  the  Son  was  now  drawing,  in  like  manner,  to  its  close, 
and  was  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The- 
uses  of  the  Gospel  therefore  were  obsolete ;  and  in  its  place 
they  produced  a  book,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under 
the  title  of  the  Eternal  Gospel.  The  first  dispensation  had 
been  for  married  persons ;  this  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Clergy  in  the  second ;  the  Regulars,  being  as  much  purer 
than  the  Clergy,  as  these  were  than  the  Jews  and  Patriarchs,, 
were,  under  the  third,  to  become  rulers  of  the  Church,  with- 
greater  authority  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  Apostles. 
Under  the  first,  men  had  lived  after  the  flesh;  under  the 
second,  in  a  mixed  state  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  in 
the  third,  they  would  live  wholly  according  to  tfie  spirit,  and 
the  scheme  of  Providence  would  be  fulfilled.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  went  too  far :  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet 
subdued  to  this*  The  Eternal  Gospel  was  condemned  by 
the  Church ;  and  the  Mendicants  were  fain  to  content  them** 
selves  with:  disfiguring  the  religion  whiclr  they  were  not 
allowed  to  set  aside. 

The  Church  oi  Rome  cleared  itself  of  this  infamy ;  but 
the  reproach  remained  of  having  sanctioned  the  impostures 
which  emboldened  the  Friars  to  so  blasphemous  an  attempt ; 
and  circumstances  arose  which  converted  some  of  these  aux* 
iliaries  into  dangerous  enemies.  When  the  successors  of 
Francis  rdiaxed  the  rigour  of  his  rule,  they  were  opposed  by- 
brethren  more  sincere,  but  less  reasonable,  than  themselves. 
These  pure  enthusiasts  maintained,  that  the  utter  renun* 
elation  of  all  possessions  was  enjoined  by  Christ  himself, 
whose  Gospel  their  Patriarch  had  renewed;  and  when  the 
Pope  condemned  this  opinion  as  an  heresy,  they  denied  his 
authority,  and  attacked  him  as  vehemently  as  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  had  done,  who  by  their  means  had  been 
crushed.  Irritated  at  this,  the  Pope  let  loose  the  Dominicans 
against  them ;.  and  that  Order,  for  ever  iniSunous  as  having 

o  3 
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jfounded  die  Inquisition,  had  the  SBtisiaction  of  persecuting 
diese  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  seeing  many  hundreds  of 
them  expire  in  the  flames,  with  constancy  worthy  of  a  bett^ 
cause.  A  schism  in  the  Papal  Church,  and  a  fortunate 
diqMite  between  the  Popes  and  Emperers,  enabled  others  to 
find  an  asylum  in  Germany,  where  in  safety  they  continued 
thek*  attacks  upon  the  Papacy ;  and  by  exposing  its  rapacity, 
its  inconsistency,  and  its  crimes,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  reformation  which  was  at  hand. 

The  first  discontent  in  England  was  provoked  by  die 
manner  in  which  the  Popes  abused  their  victory  in  that 
country.  They  had  acted  with  consummate  policy  during 
the  struggle;  but  rapacity  is  short-sighted,  and  a  people  who 
gave  fidl  credit  to  all  their  frauds,  and  yielded  implicit 
obedience  tx>  their  pretensicms,  felt  and  resented  the  mer« 
ciless  extortions  which  were  practised  upon  them  by  the 
Pope^s  agents,  and  by  the  foreigners  upon  whom  the  best 
benefices  were  bestowed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  the 
Italians,  who  were  beneficed  here,  drew  from  En^and  more 
than  thrice  the  amount  of  the  King's  revenues,  fleecing,  by 
means  of  Priests,  who  were  aliens  also,  the  flock  Tiiiich  they 
never  fed.  Repeated  statutes  were  made  against  this  evil. 
A  set  of  Lombards,  too,  established  themsdves  here,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Legates,  to  advance  money  upon  all  sums 
due  to  the  Pope,  for  which  they  exacted  the  most  exorbitant 
usury,  thou^  all  usury  was  prohibited  as  a  sin  by  the  Canon 
Law.  The  Government  also  began  to  apprehend  serious 
irqvary  from  the  multiplication  of  Religious  Houses ;  appre> 
bensions  were  expressed  that  men  would  be  wanting  for  the 
service  of  husbandry  and  for  war,  if  so  many  were  collected 
in  conv^Bts ;  and  a  real  diminution  in  the  revenue  was  Mt  in 
the  failure  of  knight-service,  and  of  the  rights  accruing  to 
the  Crown  upon  marriages,  deaths,  and  wardships; ...ac- 
cidents to  which  Church  lands  were  not  liable.  The  statute 
of  mortmain  was  passed  to  prevent  farther  foundations ;  and 
from  the  various  devices  for  evading  it,  the  greater  number 
of  our  fictions  in  law  have  arisen. 

This  law  appears  to  have[  given  what  had  now  become  a 
more  useful   direction  to   the   spirit  of  munificent   bounty 
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whieh  jHrevail^  during  those  ages ;  dark  ages  we  call  dienit 
and  daark  they  were  •  • .  but  in  this  splendid  virtue  they  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  all  subsequent  times  are  &haaie4 
by  comparison  with  them.  It  was  now  that  the  Univei-sities 
receiyed  their  daief  endowments ;  their  utility  was  clearly 
perceived,  aad  persons  who  were  desirous  of  contributing  to 
their  improvement  or  advancement,  easily  obtained  a  dis- 
p^sisation  fisom  the  statute,  for  so  good  an  object.  The 
Friars,  who,  by  their  assiduity  and  boldness,  forced  them- 
selves every  where,  interfered  here  as  much  with  the  rights  of 
the  Universities,  as  they  had  done  witii  those  of  the  Secular 
Cleigy.  Their  desire  was,  to  recruit  their  numbers  widi 
the  mast  hopeful  subjects ;  and  as  the  most  promising  youth 
were  brougiu  together  to  these  schools  of  learning,  there 
wei!e  no  {daces  where  they  collected  so  many  novices.  The 
boys  whom  they  inveigled  were  taught  to  disregard  filial 
duty ; . . .  the  imore  averse  indeed  their  parents  were  to  their 
taking  the  vows,  the  greater  the  merit  was  represented  of  the 
children  who  made  the  sacrifice.  This  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  parents  became  afraid  to  trust  their  sons  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  number  of  students  is  said  to  have  been 
diminished,  m  consequ^ice,  from  thirty  to  six  thousand.*' 
The  Friars  therefore  were  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the 
members  of  that  University,  from  the  duties  of  which  they 
endeavoured  to  exempt  themselves,  as  they  had  obtained  an 
exenf>tion  from  its  jurisdiction.  And  when  there  e^peared  a 
man  bold  enough  to  a4:tack  them  upon  the  principle  of  their 
institution  and  the  errors  which  they  taught,  and  skilful 
miough  in  disputation  to  baffle  them  at  their  own  weapons^ 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  persons  in  authority  there. 

This  man  was  John  Wicliffe,  whom  the  Roman  Church 
has  stigmatised  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  class,  but  whom 
England  and  the  Protestant  world,  while  there  is  any  virtue 
and  while  there  is  any  praise,  will  regard  with  veneration 
and  gratitude.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  a 
Tillage  of  the  same  name,  in  the  North  Riding,  upon  the 
Tees,  (near  the  place  where  that  river,  in  the  mpst  beautiful 
part  of  its  course,  receives  the  Yorkshire  Greta) :  and  having 

•  Lewis's  Life  of  Wicliffe,  p.  5. 
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bMn  a  Commoner  at  Queen's  College,  at  that  time  nevviy 
feunded}  and  then  a  Probationer  at  Merton,  was  appointed* 
Master  of  BallioL  At  first  he  exercised  himself  in  disputing 
against  the  Friars  upon  scholastic  subtleties  and  questions 
which,  ending  in  nothing,  as  they  begin,  exercise  the  intellect 
without  enriching  it.  But  such  beuig  the  manner  of  con- 
troversy then  in  use,  this  was  a  necessary  preparation  far 
him;  and  the  reputation,  which  thus  only  could  be  obtained, 
was  available  to  a  better  purpose,  when  feeling  his  own 
strength,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  plaee  was  widi  him,  he 
charged  them  with  maintaining  false  doctrine.  For  they 
taught,  that  the  religion  which  they  incidcated  was  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  Gospds  i  that  Christ  had  not  only 
enjoined  a  life  of  mendicity,  but  set  the  example  of  it,  by 
begging  for  his  own  livelihood;  and  that  the  members  of 
their  Order  were  sure  of  obtaining  salvaticm,  and  would  sit 
in  judgement  with  our  Lord  upon  all  other  men  at  the  last 
day. 

While  he  confined  himsdf  to  such  questions,  success  was 
certain,  and  he  stood  upon  safe  ground.  But  even  then,  his 
opponents  saw  good  reason  for  suspecting  his  opinions  upon 
points  which  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  attack;  and  the 
Monks,  hostile  as  their  feelings  were  toward  the  Friars, 
made  common  cause  witli  them  against  Wieliffe.  Canterbury 
Hall  had  been  founded  by  the  Primate  Simon  de  Islip,  who 
appointed  a  Monk  of  his  ^own  church  Warden;  but,  finding 
him  an  unfit  person,  on  account  of  his  hasty  temper,  ejected 
him,  and  placed  Wiclifie  in  his  stead.  Upon  Islip's  death, 
his  successor,  Simon  Langham,  took  part  with  the  Mcmks, 
and  ejected  Wieliffe.  Wieliffe  appealed  to  Rome.  That 
Court  was  prepossessed  i^ainst  him,  and  yet  might  p»*haps 
have  pursued  the  policy  of  winning  him  by  fevburable 
treatment,  if  a  circumstance  had  not  occurred  while  the 
cause  was  pending,  which  led  him  to  take  a  decided  part 
Eldward  III.  had  refused  that  homage  to  which  King  John 
had  subjected  his  successors,  and  Urban  V.  threatened,  that, 
if  it  were  not  performed,  he  would  cite  him  to  Rome,  there 

*  L'Enfant    (Hist     du     Con.    de     confessor  to  Richard  II.    He  has  not 
File,  t.  i .  p.  SS. )  says,  that  Wieliffe  was    stated  on  what  authority  this  is  asserted 
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ta«DBiirer  for  the  defindt.  A  sovereign  of  Edward's  abili^ 
and  renown  was  not  dius  to  be  intimidated;  the  feeling  o£ 
the  country  was  with  him,  and  the  Parliament  affirming  that 
what  John  had  done  in  this  matter  was  a  violation  of  his 
coronation  oath,  declared  that  if  the  Pope  proceeded  in  any 
way  against  the  King,  he  and  all  his  subjects  should  with  all 
their  power  resist  him.  The  Papcd  claims  were  defended  by 
a  Monk,  in  a  treatise,  published  as  books  were  before  the 
discovery  of  printing,  by  the  dispersion  of  numerous  tran- 
scripts, and  written  with  such  ability  that  it  produced  con- 
siderable impression  upon  those  into  whose  hands  it  came. 
But  he  ventured  to  chaUenge  *  Wiclifie  upon  the  question, 
who,  coming  forward  with  superior  ability  in  a  better  cause, 
produced  a  conclusive  reply;  in  reward  for  which,  when  the 
appeal  concerning  the  Wardenship  was  decided  against  him, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity.  And  as  a  farther 
mark  of  favour,  the  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire 
was  given  him. 

Hitherto  his  opposition  to  the  Papal  authority  had  been 
purely  constitutional,  and  if  he  had  yet  satisfied  himself 
concerning  tiie  corruption  of  the  Romish  doctrines,  that 
judgement  was  rather  implied  than  expressed  in  his  dis- 
courses firom  the  pulpit  and  his  exercises  in  the  schools. 
Implied  it  was  by  his  silence  upon  some  of  those  doctrines, 
and  his  constant  reference  to  Scripture,  in  which  he  was  so 
well  versed,  that  when  contemporary  teachers  were  desig- 
nated each  by  some  epithet  characteristic  of  their  sdiolastic 
talents,  the  Gospel  f  Doctor  was  the  appellation  by  which  he 
was  known.  But  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  avowed 
when,  two  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Divinity  chair, 
he  was  named,  with  other  embassadors,  to  meet  the  Pope's 
representatives  at  Bruges,  and  resist  his  pretensions  to  the 
presentation  of  benefices  in  England,  an  injurious  practice, 
against  which  several  statutes  had  been  passed.  The  nego- 
tiation lasted  nearly  two  years :  and  it  is  probable  that  what 
he  then  had  opportunities  of  discovering,  convinced  him  that 
the  system  of  die  Papal  Court  and  its  doctrines  were  equally 
corrupt.     For,  on  his  return,  he  attacked  it  in  the  boldest 

•  Lewis's  WicUffe.  p.  19.  f  Ibid.  p.  2. 
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manner,  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  contained  all  truths 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  the  perfect  rule  of  Christiaa 
practice  was  to  be  found  in  them  only ;  denied  the  autho* 
ri^  of  the  P<^  in  temporal  matters ;  proclaimed  that  he 
was  that  Man  of  Sin,  the  son  of  Perdition,  whom  St.  Paul 
prophetically  describes,  ^  sitting  as  God  in  the  temjde  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God,''  and  denounced  him 
as  Antichrist.  These  opinions  he  openly  preached  and  pub- 
lished, appealing  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  proof;  and  they 
were  propagated  by  his  disciples,  who  attacked  die  Friars  in 
thrir  own  manner,  preaching  to  the  people,  and  going  about, 
as  he  himself  did,  barefoot,  and  in  plain  frieze  gowns.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  orders 
came  to  Sudbury  the  Primate,  and  (Courtney  the  Bishop  of 
Lond(Hi,  to  have  him  arrested,  and  kept  in  close  custody  till 
they  should  receive  further  instructi<ms.  But  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  then  governing  the 
kingdom  during  the  latter  days  of  his  father,  protected  him 
with  a  high  hand;  and  he  was  still  so  popular  in  Oxford, 
that  when  a  Nuncio  was  sent  thither,  requiring  the  Uni- 
versity, under  pain  of  the  severest  penalties,  to  deliver  him 
up  for  justice,  the  threats  were  disregarded.  The  Arch- 
bishop, finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  summary 
manner  which  the  Pope  ordered,  summoned  him  to  appear 
within  thirty  days  before  him  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  at 
a  Synod  held  in  St.  Paul's;  and  Widifie,  confident  in  his 
cause  and  in  his  protectors,  hesitated  not  to  obey.  During 
the  interval  between  the  citation  and  a{q)earance,  a  circum-e- 
stance  occurred  whidi  contributed  alike  to  incense  the  Pre* 
lates  against  him,  and  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the 
Government.  Richard  IL  had  just  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
&ther's  throne,  and  in  his  first  Parliament  the  question  was 
debated,  whether,  the  kingdom  being  then  threatened  with 
an  invasion  from  France,  they  might  not  for  their  own 
defence  detain  the  treasure  due  to  the  Pope,  although  he 
required  it  on  pain  of  ecclesiaBtical  censures.  Opinions  dil^ 
fering  upon  this  question^  it  was  referred  to  WidifSs  for 
decision ; . . .  less,  it  may  he  presamed,  for  his  celebrity  as  a 
casuist,  than  because  the  ruling  party  knew  in  what  manner 
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he  would  deeide.  His  answer  was,  diat  both  by  die  law  of 
die  nadcHi  and  of  the  Gospel,  it  might  be  withheld  when 
sel^preaervatum  required  it.  The  Fope  could  only  claim  it 
as  alms;  but  charity  begins  at  home ;  and  it  would  be  mad- 
ness, not  charity,  to  send  that  money  out  of  the  realm,  which 
was  wanted  for  its  defence. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Widiffe  appeared  before  the  Synod, 
with  four  bachdors  of  Divinity,  one  irom  each  of  the  Men*- 
dicant  Orders,  to  assist  him, . .  •  thus  showing,  that  evett 
among  die  Friars  tfaemsdives,  he  had  found  disciples  and 
ooadjutors;  and  with  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Lord  Percy  the 
Earl  Marshal,  as  his  friends  and  protectors.  With  whatever 
intent  these  powerful  Barcms  accompanied  him,  their  conduct 
was  such  as  discredited  the  cause.  Before  die  proceedings 
conld  begin,  they  engaged  in  an  angry  altercation  with 
Bi^op  Courtney,  who  appears  to  have  preserved  both  his 
tenp^  and  his  dignity,  when  Lancaster  had  lost  all  sense  of 
both.  Here,  however,  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  against 
Wicliffe,  probably  because  he  was  supported  by  an  unpopular 
Government ;  and  when  the  citizens  who  were  present  heard 
T^n^Pt^r  mutter  a  threat  of  dragging  their  Bishop  out  of 
die  Church  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  they  took  fire;  a  tumult 
ttisued;  die  Synod  was  broken  up,  and  the  Barons  were  glad 
to  effiect  their  escape  as  they  could.  In  consequence  of  this 
disturbance,  an  imprudent  bill  was  brought  forward  the  same 
day  in  Pariiament,  by  Lord  Percy,  that  London  should  be 
governed  by  a  Captain,  as  in  former  times,  instead  of  a 
Mayor,  and  that  the  sole  power  of  making  arrests  widiin  the 
city  should  be  vested  in  the  Earl  Marshal.  The  member  for 
the  city,  John  Philpot,  manfully  opposed  this  attempt  upon 
the  liberties  of  London:  a  riot  ensued  the  next  day; 
Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  escaped  up  the  river  to 
Kingston ;  and  the  mob,  to  show  their  detestation  of  die 
Duke,  bung  his  escutcheon  upon  gibbets  in  the  open  places 
of  the  i^ty,  as  if  he  had  been  a  convicted  traitor.  By  the 
interference  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Bishops,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  occasion  of  these  troubles,  supported  the 
cause  of  Government  as  that  of  order,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  their  authority,  the  Duke  and  the  City  were 
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reconciled;  one  of  the  conditions  being  that^  in  atone- 
ment, probably,  for  the  death  of  a  Priest  in  his  service, 
whom  they  had  murdered  in  their  fury,  the  citizens  should 
maintain  a  great  wax  t^)er  marked  with  the  Duke's  arms, 
to  bum  continually  before  the  image  of  our  Lady  in  St. 

Paul's- 

These  tumults  having  been  appeased,  Wicliffe  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  same  Prelates,  at  Lambeth.  He  obeyed; 
and  delivered  in  a  written  explanation  of  the  points  upon 
which  the  charges  of  heresy  against  him  were  founded.  The 
strength  of  his  defence  would  have  availed  him  little,  if  Sir 
Lewis  Clifford  had  not  suddenly  entered  with  authoritative 
orders,  forbidding  them  to  proceed  to  sentence.  It  is  not, 
however,  likely  that  any  protection  could  long  have  upheld 
him  against  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  if  a  schism  had  not 
at  this  juncture  occurred  to  weaken  the  Papal  power,  and 
shake  its  very  foundations.  Wicliffe  seized  the  advantage 
which  was  thus  offered  him,  and  set  forth  a  tract  upon  the 
schism,  exposing  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  InfallibiUty  to  a 
divided  Church.  He  published,  also,  a  treatise  upon  the 
Truth  of  Scripture;  and  that  bis  countrymen  might  be 
enabled  to  try  his  doctrines  by  that  test,  he  translated  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  English  tongue; 
There  were  several  partial  versions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  but  these  had  long  become  obsolete;  and  the 
portions  of  Scripture*,  which  had  previously  been  rendered 
into  English,  were  in  few  hands. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  before  he  had  completed  this 
most  important  undertaking,  he  fell  dangerously  ill  at  Oxford, 
and  some  of  the  Friars,  hoping  that  the  prospect  of  death 

*  I  cannot  but  consider  Sir  Thomas  translations  "  were  allredy  well  done  of 

MoreVauthority  as  decisive  upon  this  olde,  before  Wyclyflfys  days.'*      Lewis 

subject":     his    words    are,  —  *<  Myself  has  endeavoured  to  disprove   tlus;  — 

have  sene  and  can  shew  you  Bybles  but  I  do  not  think  any  reasoning  can 

fayre   and  old,   wryten    in    Englyshe,  possibly  outweigh  the  positive  affirm- 

wbych  have  ben  knowen  and  sene  by  ation  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas 

the  Byshop  of  the  dyocyse,  and  left  in  More,  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  on  which 

ley  mennys  handys   and   womens,  to  he  could  not  be  mistaken.      His  words 

snche  as  he  knew  for  good  and  catholyke  may  imply  that  there  existed  a  complete 

folke,  that  used  it  with  devocyon  and  translation ;  but  are  not  necessarily  to 

sobemesse.*'  {Dialoge,  book  iii.  c.  xv.)  be  taken  in  that  extent. 
He  bad  previously  said,    that    these 
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might  bring  mth  it  fear  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  waited 
upon  him  to  require  that  he  would  revoke  what  he  had 
taught  against  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Having  listened  to 
them  patiently,  he  desired  his  attendant  to  raise  him  on  his 
pillow,  and  then  looking  at  them  sternly,  replied,  *^  I  shall 
not  die,  but  live  still  further  to  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Friars !"  When  he  attacked  them,  he  had  the  Secular 
Clergy  and  the  better  class  of  the  Regulars  in  his  favour: 
and  when  he  opposed  the  Papal  authority,  he  acted  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  spirit  of  the 
country.  But  he  now  proceeded  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  showing  what  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions it  involved, . . .  and  then  all  favour  failed  him :  for 
the  people  implicitly  believed  this  doctrine,  the  Clergy  rested 
their  loftiest  pretensions  upon  it,  and  the  Government  had 
no  inclination  to  interfere  in  points  of  mere  theology.  When 
Wicliffe  published  his  ^^  Conclusions"  upon  this  subject,  and 
offered  to  defend  them  in  the  schools,  the  University  forbade 
any  of  its  members  to  hold  or  defend  such  doqtrines,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment.  He  appealed,  consistently  with  his  prin- 
ciples, to  the  King  in  Parliament ;  but  his  appeal  was  rejected. 
His  patron,  Lancaster,  admonished  him  to  submit,  in  these 
nuttters,  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors :  and  he  was  summoned 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Oxford,  to  explain  his  doc- 
trine. A  retractation  was  expected.  On  this  occasion  his 
consummate  skill  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  appears  to 
have  saved  him  both  from  the  consequences  of  avowing  his 
opinions,  and  the  dishonour  of  denying  them.  The  doctrine 
which  he  held,  is  that  which  the  Church  of  England  after- 
wards adopted ;  and  by  declaring  his  full  belief  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Sacrament,  while  he  kept  clear  of  all  attempt 
at  explaining  the  inscrutable  manner  of  that  presence,  he  so 
far  satisfied  the  court,  that  he  was  dismissed  without  censure; 
and  yet  so  fairly  preserved  his  consistency,  that  his  confession 
was  declared  by  his  enemies  to  be  not  a  recantation  of  his 
heresy,  but  a  vindication  of  it. 

But  even  upon  the  point  of  transubstantiation  his  opinions 
gained  ground;  for  his  translation  of  the  Bible  was  now 
eagerly  read  by  all  who  could  obtain  it,  and  it  was  perceived 
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that  his  doctrine  bore  the  test  His  proselytes  became  very 
miinerous ;  and  obtained  the  name  of  LoUarcb,  which  had 
been  given  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  persecuted  Francis- 
cans and  oth^  enthusiasts,  from  thdr  practice  of  singing 
hymns, . . .  loUen  or  bdlen,  in  one  of  the  old  German  dialects, 
signifying  to  sing,  as  a  mother  when  she  lulls  her  babe. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sudbury,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
rabble  in  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  Courtney  succeeded  to 
the  primacy ;  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  decision,  and  lost 
no  time  in  citing  WiclifFe  before  him.  Wicli£fe  refused  to 
appear,  pleading  that,  by  his  office  in  the  university,  he  was 
exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Articles,  however, 
were  preferred  against  him,  as  drawn  from  his  writings,  some 
being  fair  statements  of  the  opinions  which  he  taught,  and 
others  gross  and  malicious  distortions  of  his  meaning.  Just 
as  the  assembly  began  their  deliberations,  the  monastery  in 
which  they  met  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  they  inter- 
preted it  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  probably  because 
many  who  were  there  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Wicliffe,  were 
secretly  conscious  that  his  cause  was  good, .  • .  and  in  that 
fear  they  would  have  fain  broken  up  the  meeting,  if  Courtney 
had  not,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  given  the  earthquake 
a  different  interpretation ; ...  if  it  portended  any  thing,  he 
said,  it  was  the  purging  of  the  kingdom  from  heresies ;  for  as 
the  air  and  noxious  spirits  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were 
expelled  by  this  convulsion,  so  was  the  kingdom,  not  withcmt 
commotion,  to  be  cleared  of  noxious  opinions,  which  were  in 
the  hearts  of  reprobate  men.  The  Synod  therefore  pro- 
ceeded with  their  business;  and  the  propositions,  such  as 
they  appeared  by  the  accuser's  statement,  when  there  was  no 
one  to  explain  or  defend  them,  were  censured  some  as 
erroneous,  and  others  condemned  as  heretical. 

The  sentence  was  published  at  Oxford ;  but  its  eSect  there 
was  invalidated,  by  the  spirit  with  which  Wiclifie  vindicated 
himself,  and-exposed  the  malice  or  the  ignorance  with  which 
his  opinions  had  been  misrepresented.  Courtney  then  brought 
a  Bill  into  Parliament,  for  imprisoning  all  persons  who  should 
preach  heresies  and  notorious  errors ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Bill 
had  passed  the  Lords,  he  acted  upon  it;  upon  which  the 
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House  of  Commons^  which  'had  now  become  an  efficient  part 
of  the  Constitution^  petititioned  that  it  should  be  annulled, 
as  not  having  had  their  consent.  Baffled  by  his  own  pre- 
cipitance in  this  measure,  Courtney  obtained  letters  from  the 
King  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  requiring  him  to  banish 
Wicliffe  from  the  university,  and  seize  all  writings  in  which 
his  doctrines  were  maintained.  The  Chancellor  represented 
that  the  peace  of  the  university  and  his  own  life  would  be  in 
danger  were  he  to  obey ; ...  in  fact,  the  partisans  of  the  new 
doctrines  were  bold  as  well  as  numerous,  and  carried  arms 
under  their  gowns,  to  make  their  cause  good  if  they  w^e 
offended.  This  temper,  which  fatally  accompanied  the  Re^ 
formation,  Wicliife  discouraged ;  and  when  Courtney  insisted 
with  the  Chancellor  upon  obedience,  he  withdrew  to  his 
living  of  Lutterworth,  where  the  Primate  left  him  unmolested, 
for  the  fiery  days  of  persecution  had  not  yet  commenced  in 
England.  Our  great  reformer,  imdaunted  in  his  retirement, 
and  faithful  to  the  last,  still  wielded  the  pen;  and  when 
Urban  VI.  endeavoured  to  raise  men  and  money  here  for  a 
crusade  against  the  rival  Pope,  he  wrote  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  exciting  war  in  Christendom,  upon  a  dispute  between 
two  false  priests,  insisting  that  the  Pope  was  plainly  Anti- 
christ. Urban  summoned  him  for  this  to  Rome ;  he  replied, 
that  an  attack  of  palsy  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing 
the  journey.  A  second  attack,  which  seized  him  in  his 
church,  proved  fatal,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  this  country  that  no  statue  has  been 
erected  in  his  honour, . . .  and  that  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  never  have  been  printed. 

Wicliffe  held  some  erroneous  opinions,  some  fantastic  ones, 
and  some  which,  in  their  moral  and  political  consequences, 
are  most  dangerous.  Considering  the  intrepidity  and  ardour 
of  his  mind,  it  is  surprising  that  his  errors  were  not  more 
and  greater.  A  *  great  and  admirable  man  he  was;  his 
fiune,  high  as  it  is,  is  not  above  his  deserts;  and  it  suffers 
no  abatement  upon  comparison  with  the  most  illustrious  of 
those  who  have  followed  in  the  path  which  he  opened.     His 

*  My  authorities  are  Lewis's  Life  of    Translation  of  the  New  Testament^  and 
Wicliffe;     Baber*s,    prefixed    to    his     Fox. 
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writings  were  carried  into  Bohemia  by  one  of  the  natives  of 
that  country,  whom  the  marriage  of  their  princess  with 
Richard  II.  brought  into  Engknd.  From  the  perusal  of 
them,  John  Huss  imbibed  those  opinions  concerning  the 
Papal  Church,  for  which  he  suffered  heroically  at  the  stake^ 
to  his  own  eternal  honour,  and  to  the  perpetual  infamy  of 
the  Council  which  condemned  him,  and  of  the  Emperor,  who 
suffered  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  given  him  to  be 
broken ;  and  Huss  prepared  the  way  for  Luther. 

This  wife  of  Richard^s,  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  the 
people,  that  long  after  her  death,  she  was  called  the  good 
Queen  Anne,  protected  the  followers  of  Wiclife  while  she 
lived,  and  was  herself  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  English  tongue ;  there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
it  was  in  Wicliffe's  translation.  She  was  particularly  com- 
mended for  this  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  the  successor  of 
Courtney  in  the  primacy,  when  he  preached  her  iuneral 
sermon.  But  the  prelate,  who  thus  commended  her,  is 
branded  in  history  as  a  persecutor  and  a  traitor:  becoming 
a  traitor,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  deposihg  Richard, 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  withheld  from  persecuting  a  sect, 
whose  numbers  were  now  formidable.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
the  Clergy  that  Henry  IV.  succeeded  in  usurping  the  throne, 
this  being  the  only  instance  in  English  history,  wherein  their 
conduct  as  a  body  was  disloyal.  To  prove  himself  as  sincere 
in  their  cause,  as  they  had  been  in  his,  and  as  litde  restrained 
by  humanity  or  justice  in  supporting  it,  he  passed  a  statute 
whereby  all  persons,  who  propagated  the  new  doctrine  by 
preaching,  writing,  teaching,  or  discourse,  were  required  to 
renounce  their  heresies,  and  deliver  in  all  their  heretilsai 
books,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  Church,  on  pain  of 
being  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt  alive. 

Undoubtedly  the  Lollards  were  highly  dangerous  at  this 
time ;  if  there  were  some  among  them  whose  views  and  wishes 
did  not  go  beyond  a  just  and  salutary  reformation,  the  greater 
number  were  eager  for  havoc,  and  held  opinions  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  society.  They  would  have 
stript  the  churches,  destroyed  the  monasteries,  confiscated  the 
church  lands;  and  proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  Saints 
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should  possess  the  earth.  The  public  safety  required  that 
such  opinioDS  should  be  repressed ;  and  founded  as  they  were 
in  gross  error,  and  le«Kiing  to  direct  and  enormous  evil,  the 
Church  would  have  deserved  the  approbation  of  impartial 
posterity,  if  it  had  proceeded  temperately  and  justly  in  repress- 
ing them.  But  the  course  which  the  Clergy  pursued  was 
equally  impolitic  and  iniquitous;  by  making  transubstan- 
tiation  the  test  of  heresy,  and  insisting,  on  pain  of  the  stake, 
upon  the  belief  of  a  proposition  which  no»  man  could  believe 
unless  he  disregarded  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  they  gave  the 
Lollards  all  the  advantage  which  men  derive  from  the  reput- 
ation and  the  merit  of  suffering  in  defence  of  the  truth. 

William  Sautre,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  in  London, 
and  formerly  of  St.  Margaret's,  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  was  the 
first  victim  under  the  new  statute,  and  the  first  martyr  for  the 
Reformation  in  England.  He  had  been  questioned  for  his 
opinions  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and,  under  the  fear  of 
death,  had  formally  abjured  them.  "Let  those,"  says  the 
excellent  Fuller,  "  who  severely  censure  him  for  once  denying 
the  truth,  and  dp  know  who  it  was  that  denied  his  Master 
thrice,  take  heed  they  do  not  as  bad  a  deed  more  than  four 
times  themselves.  May  Sautre's  final  constancy  be  as  surely 
practised  by  men,  as  his  former  cowardliness,  no  doubt,  is 
pardoned  by  God."  On  his  removal  to  London,  he  petitioned 
Parliament  that  he  might  be  heard  before  them  for  the  com- 
modity of  the  whole  realm ; ...  an  act  to  which  he  must  have 
been  induced  less  by  the  hope  of  effecting  any  public  good,, 
than  by  the  desire  of  recovering  his  own  peace  of  mind.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  convented  before  Archbishop 
Arundely  in  the  Convocation,  and  charged  with  affirming  that 
he  would  not  worship  the  Cross  on  which  Christ  suffered,  but 
only  Christ  who  suffered  on  the  Cross ; . .  •  that  if  any  man 
had  vowed  to  make  a  distant  pilgrimage,  he  would  do  better 
to  disburse  the  expense  of  such  a  journey  in  alms,  than  to 
perform  it;  that  it  was  more  the  duty  of  the  Clergy  to  preach 
the  word  of  God,  than  to  say  the  canonical  hours ;  and  finally, 
that  the  sacramental  bread  continued  to  be  bread  after  it  was 
consecrated.  He  desired  time  to  answer  the  charges,  and  on 
the  sixth  day  delivered  in  a  scroll,  explicitly  declaring  that 
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these  were  the  opinions  which  he  held.  Being  then  asked,  if 
he  had  not  formally  abjured  such  opinions  the  preceding 
year  ?  he  is  said  to  have  denied  it.  The  imperfect  record  of 
these  proceedings  has  left  this  denial  unexplained ;  it  may 
have  been  that  sort  of  denial,  which  a  court  of  justice  requires 
as  preliminary  to  a  trial;  this  however  is  certain j  that  it 
would  not  be  less  preposterous  than  unjust,  did  we  impute 
falsehood  to  one  who  was  about  to  give  the  last  extreme  proof 
of  sincerity,  and  was  actually  at  that  time  presenting  himself 
for  martyrdom.  The  single  question  with  which  he  was  prest 
was,  whether  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  pronouncing 
of  the  sacramental  words,  remained  material  bread  or  not  ? 
It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  declare  a  firm  belief  that  it 
tvas  that  bread  of  life  which  came  down  from  Heaven ;  he  was 
required  to  acknowledge,  that  it  ceased  to  be  bread.  "  Thus,*' 
in  the  words  of  Fuller,  "  their  cruelty  made  God's  table  a 
snare  to  his  servants ;  when  their  other  nets  broke,  this  held; 
what  they  pretended  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
proved  indeed  the  cause  of  the  sacrificing  of  many  innocents; 
and  cavils  about  the  corporal  presence,  was  the  most  com* 
pendious  way  to  despatch  them."  Finding  it  vain  to  protest 
that  he  attempted  not  to  explain  what  is  inexplicable,  his  final 
answer  was,  that  the  bread,  after  consecration,  remained* very 
bread  as  it  was  before.  He  was  then  pronounced  to  be  judi- 
cially and  lawfully  convicted  as  an  heretic,  and  as  an  heretic 
to  be  punished ;  and  being  moreover  a  relapsed  heretic,  to  be 
degraded,  deposed,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 

This  being  the  first  condemnation  of  the  kind  in  England, 
Arundel  was  punctual  in  all  its  forms,  that  they  might  serve 
for  an  exact  precedent  in  future.  They  were  probaWy 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  accursed  Inquisitors  in 
Languedoc ;  and  they  were  well  devised  for  prolonging  an 
impression  of  horror  upon  the  expectant  and  awed  spectators. 
Sautre  was  brought  before  the  Primate  and  six  other  Bishops 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  they  were  in  their  pontifical 
attire,  and  he  appeared  in  priestly  vestments,  with  the  paten 
and  chalice  in  his  hands.  Arundel  stood  up,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(thus  profaned  in  this  inhuman  process,)  degraded  him,  fii^st 
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from  his  priestly  order,  and  in  sign  of  that  degradation,  took 
from  him  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  plucked  the  priestly 
easule  from  his  back.  The  New  Testament  was  then  put  into 
his  hands,  and  taken  from  him ;  the  stole  being  at  the  same 
time  pulled  off,  to  degrade  him  from  the  office  of  deacon. 
By  depriving  him  of  the  alb  and  maniple,  his  deprivation 
from  the  order  of  sub-deacon  was  effected.  The  candlestick, 
taper,  and  urceole  were  taken  from  him  as  acolyte ;  the  book 
of  exorcisms  as  exorcist ;  the  lectionary  as  reader :  he  then 
remained  in  a  surplice  as  sexton,  and  with  the  key  of  the 
church-door ;  these  also  were  taken  from  him :  the  priest's 
cap  was  then  to  be  laid  aside,  the  tonsure  rased  away,  so  that 
no  outward  mark  whatever  of  his  orders  might  remain ;  the 
cap  of  a  layman  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  Arundel  then 
delivered  him,  as  a  secular  person,  to  the  secular  court  of  the 
High*Constable  and  Marshal  of  England  there  present, 
beseeching  the  court  to  receive  favourably  the  said  William 
Sautre,  unto  them  thus  recommitted ; . .  for  with  this  hypo- 
critical recommendation  to  mercy  the  Romish  Church  always 
delivered  over  its  victims  to  be  burnt  alive  !  Sautre  accord- 
ingly suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake ;  leaving  a  name  which 
is  still  slandered  by  the  Romanists,  but  which  the  Church  of 
England  will  ever  hold  in  deserved  respect. 

The  second  victim  upon  whom  Arundel  laid  His  hands, 
was  a  priest  of  great  ability  and  firmness,  William  Thorpe  by 
name.  The  same  searching  question  was  put  to  him,  con- 
cerning the  material  bread  in  the  Sacrament.  "  Sir,"  he 
replied,  "  I  know  no  place  in  Holy  Scripture  where  this  term, 
material  bread,  is  written,  and  therefore,  when  I  speak  of  this 
matter,  I  use  not  to  speak  of  material  bread."  How  then  did 
he  teach  men  to  believe  in  this  Sacrament?  "  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"  as  I  believe  myself,  so  I  teach  other  men."  And  being 
required  to  tell  out  plainly  his  belief,  he  answered  in  these 
impressive  words :  —  "  Sir,  I  believe  that  the  night  before 
that  Christ  Jesu  would  suffer  for  mankind,  he  took  bread  in 
his  holy  and  most  worshipful  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
and  giving  thanks  to  God  his  Father,  blessed  the  bread,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying  to  them.  Take 
and  eat  of  this,  all  you,  this  is  my  body.     And  that  this  is 
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and  ought  to  be  all  men's  belief  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
Paul  witnesseth.  Other  belief,  Sir,  I  have  none,  nor  will 
have,  nor  teach ;  for  I  believe  that  this  sufficeth  in  this  matter. 
For  in  this  beliefi  with  God's  grace,  I  purpose  to  live  and  die, 
knowledging,  as  I  believe  and  teach  other  men,  that  the  wor- 
shipful Sacrament  of  the  altar,  ifi  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's 
flesh  and  his  blood,  in  form  of  bread  and  wine."  This,  he 
said,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years, 
as  sufficient  for  salvation,  till  the  Friar  Thomas  Aquinas  in- 
troduced the  term  of  an  accident  without  subject, —  "which 
term,"  said  he,  "  since  I  know  not  that  God's  law  approveth 
it  in  this  matter,  I  dare  not  grant :  but  utterly  I  deny  to 
make  this  Friar's  sentence,  or  any  such  other,  my  belief. 
Do  with  me,  God,  what  thou  wilt ! " 

It  is  not  related  that  Thorpe  suffered ;  had  he  saved  his 
life  by  recantation,  it  would  not  have  been  concealed;  and, 
unless  he  had  recanted,  it  is  certain  that  no  mercy  would 
have  been  shown ;  probably,  therefore,  he  died  in  prison. 
The  second  victim  who  was  brought  to  the  stake,  was  a 
tailor,  from  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  by  name  John  Badb}'. 
Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  was  present  at  his  exe- 
cution, and  urged  him  to  save  his  life  by  submitting  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Church,  The  pix  was  then  brought  forth  by 
the  prior  of  St.  Bailholomew's,  twelve  tapers  being  carried 
before  it :  it  was  presented  to  Badby  as  he  stood  in  an  empty 
tub,  chained  to  the  stake,  with  faggots  piled  around  him, . . . 
and  he  was  asked  how  he  believed  in  it  ?  He  answered,  that 
it  was  hallowed  bread,  and  not  God's  body ;  and  upon  that 
the  pile  was  set  on  fire.  His  cry  for  mercy,  whether  it  were 
addressed  to  God  or  man,  touched  the  Prince  with  such 
compassion,  that  he  ordered  the  fire  to  be  quenched,  and  the 
sufferer  to  be  taken  down ;  and  in  that  condition  he  offered 
him  his  life,  if  he  would  renounce  his  opinions,  and  a  daily 
allowance  from  the  treasury  for  his  support.  This  poor  man 
might  well  have  gone  through  the  world  without  troubling 
his  conscience  upon  such  subjects :  but  he  had  come  to  a 
point  at  which  he  rightly  felt  that  insincerity  was  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  life  . . .  and  maintaining  constantly  his  reject- 
ion of  a  tenet,  which  was  now  become  as  hateful  as  it  was 
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preposterous,  he  was  replaced  in  the  tub,  and  there,  calling 
upon  Christ  to  receive  his  soul,  expired  a  martyr. 

The  statute  upon  which  these  inhuman  executions  were 
made,  required  that  the  heretics  should  be  burnt  "in  an 
high  place  before  the  people,  to  the  end  that  such  punishment 
might  strike-in  fear  to  the  minds  of  others."  To  give  farther 
efficacy  to  this  bloody  statute,  Arundel  set  forth  several 
provincial  constitutions,  whereby  any  persons  preaching  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Church,  or  calling 
in  question  what  the  Church  had  determined,  were  to  be 
excommunicated  ipso  facto  on  the  first  offence,  and  declared 
heretics  for  the  second.  Whoever  read  the  books  of  WiclifFe 
or  his  disciples,  without  a  license  from  one  of  the  universities, 
was  to  suffer  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.  The  greater  excom- 
munication was  to  be  incurred  by  advancing  propositions, 
even  in  the  schools,  which  tended  to  subvert  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  declared  heresy  to  dispute  the  utility  of  pil- 
grimages, or  the  adoration  of  images  and  of  the  Cross. 
Because  Oxford  was  greatly  infected  with  LoUardy,  the 
heads  of  every  college  were  enjoined,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication and  deprivation  themselves,  to  inquire  every  month 
whether  any  scholars  maintained  doctrines  against  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Church ;  and  if  any  such  were  found  who 
remained  obstinate,  forthwith  to  expel  them.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  offenders  in  this  case,  were  to  be  a&  summary 
as  in  cases  of  treason.  And  because  it  was  difficult  to  retain 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  in  translations,  whoever  should 
translate  it,  or  read  such  translations,  particularly  Wicliffe's, 
without  the  approbation  of  his  ordinary,  or  of  a  provincial 
council,  was  to  be  punished  as  a  promoter  of  heresy. 

Twelve  Inquisitors  of  heresy, ...  for  this  dreadful  name  had 
been  introduced  among  us !  were  appointed  at  Oxford,  to 
search  out  heretics  and  heretical  books.  They  presented,  as 
heresies,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  conclusions,  deduced, 
some  truly  and  some  falsely,  from  the  writings  of  WiclifFe's 
followers  and  of  the  Lollards;  and  they  represented  that 
Christ's  vesture  without  seam  could  not  be  made  whole 
again,  unless  certain  great  men,  who  supported  the  disciples 
of  Wicliffe,  were  removed ;  particularising  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
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who  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  Lord  Cobham,  a  man  of  high 
birth,  and  at  that  time  in  favour  with  Henry  V.  Him  they 
accused  to  the  King  of  holding  heretical  opinions  concerning 
the  Sacrament,  penance,  pilgrimages,  the  adoration  of  images, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  declaring  their 
intention  of  proceeding  against  him  as  a  most  pernicious 
heretic.  Henry  V.  was  of  a  noble,  but  immitigable  nature. 
He  knew  and  admired  the  noble  qualities  of  Lord  Cobham, 
and  requested  the  prelates,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they 
would  reduce  him  to  obey  the  Church,  without  rigour  or 
extreme  handling,  saying,  that  if  they  would  defer  their 
proceedings,  he  would  commune  the  matter  with  him  se- 
riously. 

It  happened,  on  that  very  day,  that  a  pile  of  heretical 
books  was  burnt  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Arundel  preaching 
to  the  people,  and  stating  why  they  were  thus  destroyed. 
Among  these  was  a  volume  belonging  to  Lord  Cobham, 
which  had  been  seized  at  a  limner's  in  Paternoster-row, 
whither  it  had  been  sent  to  be  illuminated.  Certain  extracts 
from  this  volume  were  laid  before  the  King;  he  declared 
that  they  were  the  most  perilous  and  pestDent  that  he  had 
ever  heard ;  and  demanded  of  Lord  Cobham,  whetlier  the 
volume  had  not  justly  been  condemned?  Cobham  owned 
that  it  had;  and  being  asked  why  then  he  had  kept  and 
perused  such  a  book  ?  replied,  that  he  had  never  read  in  it 
more  than  two  or  three  leaves.  That  the  book  might  have 
contained  propositions  which  he  condemned,  though  he  ap- 
proved of  its  general  tendency,  is  a  probability  which  every 
man  may  understand ;  and  that  Lord  Cobham  was  not  one 
who  would  seek  to  shelter  himself  by  a  paltry  subterfuge,  is 
proved,  not  only  by  his  final  but  by  his  immediate  conduct 
For  when  Henry  admonished  him,  that  as  an  obedient  child 
he  should  acknowledge  himself  culpable  and  submit  to  his 
mother,  the  Holy  Church,  the  Christian  knight  made  this 
magnanimous  answer:  "You,  most  worthy  Prince,  I  am 
always  prompt  and  willing  to  obey;  unto  you  (next  my 
eternal  God)  owe  I  my  whole  obedience ;  and  submit  there- 
unto (as  I  have  ever  done)  all  that  I  have  either  of  fortune  or 
nature,  ready  at  all  times  to  fulfil  whatsoever  ye  shall  in  the 
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Lord  command  me.  But  as  touching  the  Pope  and  his 
spirituality,  I  owe  them  neither  suit  nor  service ;  for  so  much 
as  I  know  him  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  great  Antichristf 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary  of  God,  and  the 
abpmination  standing  in  the  holy  place."  Upon  this  the 
King  turned  angrily  away,  and  authorised  Arundel  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  to  the  uttermost. 

Lord  Cobham,  perhaps,  relied  at  this  time  upon  his  popu- 
larity  and  his  strength.  He  retired  to  Cowling  Castle  in 
Kent,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  residence ;  and  though 
the  age  was  past  in  which  a  Baron  could,  from  his  strong 
hold,  defy  with  impunity  the  royal  power,  the  sumner,  who 
was  sent  to  cite  him  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  was 
afraid  to  perform  his  errand.  Upon  this  the  Archbishop 
introduced  his  sumner  under  the  protection  of  a  person  in 
the  King's  service,  who  informed  Cobham  it  was  the  King's 
pleasure  that  he  should  obey  the  citation.  But  he,  who 
knew  his  life  was  aimed  at,  and  for  no  offence,  except  that 
of  disbelieving  a  gross  and  palpable  superstition,  replied  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  these  devilish  practices  of  the  priests* 
His  feelings  were  those  of  a  powerful  Baron  in  turbulent 
times;  he  thought  himself  strong  in  the  attachment  of  his 
vassals  and  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  system  of 
persecution  which  had  been  introduced  with  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty,  he  regarded  as  a  new  and  intolerable  tyranny,  which 
it  behoved  him  to  resist.  It  was  soon  represented,  and  pro- 
bably understood,  that  any  person  who  should  attempt  to 
cite  him  personally,  would  be  in  danger  of  death.  Letters 
citatory  were  therefore  twice  affixed  upon  the  great  gates  of 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  they  were  twice  taken  down  and 
destroyed.  But  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  too  strong  to  be 
thus  baffled.  Arundel  excommunicated  him,  cited  him 
afresh,  with  a  threat,  that  if  the  summons  were  not  obeyed, 
he  would  proceed  to  extremities, . . .  and  called  upon  the 
secular  power,  on  pain  of  the  Church's  censures,  to  assist 
him  against  this  seditious  apostate,  schismatic,  and  heretic, 
the  troubler  of  the  public  peace,  enemy  of  the  realm,  and 
great  adversary  of  all  holy  Church. 

These  measures,  if  he  had  persisted  in  his  course,  must 
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soon  hare  involved  him  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the  King's 
power.     In  better  reliance,  therefore,  upon  a  good  cause, 
than  upon  popular  favour  and  his  own  means  of  resistance, 
he  wrote  a  paper,  which  he  entitled,  "  The  Christian  Belief 
of  the  Lord  Cobham;"  and  with  this  he  went  to  the  King, 
trusting,  it  is  said,  to  find  mercy  and  favour  at  his  hand. 
The  writing  began  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  which  a 
larger  declaration  of  his  faith  was  added.    i.ike  Wiclifife,  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Church  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  the  Souls  in  Purgatory*,  and 
the  Faithful  on  Earth :  but  he  qualified  this  admission  of  a 
Purgatory,  by  saying,  if  any  such  place  be  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  latter,  or  Church  Militant,  he  said,  was  divided,  by  the 
just  ordinance  of  God,  into  the  three  estates,  of  Priesthood, 
Knighthood,  and  the  Commons,  who  by  the  will  of  God, 
ought  to  aid,  and  not  to  destroy,  each  other.     The  duty  of 
the  Priests  was  that,  secluded  from  all  worldliness,    they 
should  conform  their  lives  to  the  examples  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  evermore  occupied  in  preaching  and  teaching  the 
Scriptures  purely,  and  in  giving  wholesome  examples  of  good 
living  to  the  other  two  degrees;  more  modest  also,  more 
loving,  gentle,  and  lowly  in  spirit  should  they  be,  than  any 
other  people.     The  Knighthood,  under  which  term  he  com- 
prised all  who  bear  sword  by  law  of  office,  ought  to  defend 
God's  laws,  and  see  that  the  Gospel  were  purely  taught ;  yea, 
rather  to  hazard  their  lives,  than  sufier  such  wicked  decrees, 
as  either  blemish  the  eternal  Testament  of  God,  or  impede 
its  free  passage,  and  thus  give  rise  to  heresies  and  schisms ; 
for  from  no  other  source  did  they,  in  his  judgement,  arise, 
than  from  "  erroneous  constitutions,  craftily  first  creeping  in 
under  hypo<aritical  lies,  for  advantage.     They  ought  also  to 
preserve  God's  people  from  oppressors,  tyrants,  and  thieves ; 
and  to  see  the  Clergy  supported,  so  long  as  they  teach  purely, 
pray  rightly,  and  minister  the  sacraments  freely.     And  if 
they  see  them  do  otherwise,  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
office  to  compel  them  to  change  their  doings."     The  dut^ 
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♦  These  constituted  the  Church  Dor-    t.  ii.    237.       Council  of    Constance. 
manU     So,  after  WicHffe,  John  Huss     (Eng.  Trans.)  vo\  i.  44. 
taught.     UEnfant,   Concila  de   Pise. 
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of  the  common  people  was,  "  to  bear  their  good  minds  and 
true  obedience  to  the  foresaid  ministers  of  God,  their  Kings, 
civil  governors,  and  priests;"  . .  .justly  to  occupy  every  man 
his  faculty,  be  it  merchandise,  handicraft,  or  the  tilth  of  the 
ground,  and  so  one  to  be  helper  to  another.     He  then  pro- 
fessed his  full  belief  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
verily  and  indeed  contained  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar, 
under  the  similitudes  of  bread  and  wine ;  that  the  law  of  God 
was  most  true  and  perfect ;  and  that  they  which  did  not  so 
follow  it  in  their  faith  and  works  (at  one  time  or  another) 
could  not  be  saved:   "whereas  he  that  seeketh  it  in  faith, 
accepteth  it,  learneth  it,  delighteth  therein,  and  performeth 
it  in  love,  shall  taste  for  it  the  felicity  of  everlasting  inno- 
cency.     Finally,  that  God  will  ask  no  more  of  a  Christian 
believer,  in  this  life,  than  to  obey  the  precepts  of  this  most 
blessed  law.     If  any  prelate  require  more,  or  any  other  kind 
of  obedience  than  this,  he  contemneth  Christ,  exalting  him- 
self above  God,  and  so  becometh  an  open  Antichrist."     He 
required  that  the   King  would  cause  this  his  confession  of 
faith  to  be  justly  examined  by  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
men  of  the  realm ;  that  if  it  were  found  in  all  points  agreeing 
to  the  truth,  it  might  be  so  allowed,  and  he  himself  thereupon 
holden  for  none  other  than  a  true  Christian ;  or  that  it  might 
be  utterly  condemned,  if  it  were  found  otherwise,  provided 
always  that  he  were  taught  a  better  belief  by  the  word  of 
God,  which  word   he  would  at  all   times  most   reverently 
obey. 

The  Edwards  would  have  rejoiced  in  so  high-minded  and 
honourable  a  subject  as  Lord  Cobham  was  proved  to  be  by 
this  manly  declaration  of  his  views  and  sentiments.  But 
Henry  V.  had  delivered  his  heart  and  understanding  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Prelates,  and  he  refused  to  receive  the  paper, 
ordering  it  to  be  delivered  to  those  who  were  to  be  his 
judges.  Cobham  then  desired  that  he  might  acquit  himself, 
according  to  the  old  principle  of  law,  from  all  heresies,  by 
the  oath  of  an  hundred  knights  and  squires,  who  would 
appear  in  his  behalf.  But  the  new  ecclesiastical  law  super- 
seded all  feudal  forms,  as  it  violated  all  principles  of  justice. 
This,  therefore,  was  disregarded,  as  was  his  appeal  to  the 
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laws,  when,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  his 
rank  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  offered  to  fight  for  life  or 
death,  with  any  man  living,  Christian  or  Heathen,  in  this 
quarrel  of  his  faith,  the  King  and  the  Lords  of  his  Council 
alone  excepted.  Finally,  he  declared,  that  he  would  refuse 
no  correction  which  should  be  ministered  to  him  after  the 
laws  of  God,  but  always  with  all  meekness  obey  it.  But 
when  the  King  allowed  him  there  in  his  presence  to  be  per- 
sonally cited,  Lord  Cobham  perceived  that  his  destruction 
was  determined  on,  and  rejecting  the  Archbishop  as  his 
judge,  appealed  from  him  to  the  Pope.  It  has  been  seen  in 
what  light  he  regarded  the  Pope ;  and  this  appeal  must  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  It  was  dis- 
allowed, and  he  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower, 
till  the  day  appointed  for  his  examination. 

All  hope  having  thus  failed  him,  it  remained  only  to  assert 
the  truth,  like  one  who  was  about  to  bear  witness  to  it  in  the 
flames.  He  passed  the  interval  of  his  confinement  in  pre- 
paring accordingly.  When  he  was  brought  before  the 
Consistory,  in  the  Chapter-house  of  St.  Paul's,  Arundel 
addressed  him,  saying,  that  in  the  last  general  Convocation 
he  had,  by  sufficient  proof,  been  found  culpable  of  certain 
heresies,  and  being  cited,  had  for  his  rebellious  contumacy 
in  not  appearing,  been  both  privately  and  openly  excom- 
municated. Nevertheless,  he  might  then  have  obtained 
absolution,  and  even  now  it  would  not  be  refused,  if  he  would 
meekly  ask  it.  Without  replying  to  this.  Lord  Cobham  drew 
a  writing  from  his  bosom,  and  saying  that  he  would  gladly 
before  that  assembly  make  rehearsal  of  the  faith  which  he 
held,  and  intended  always  to  stand  to,  desired  leave  to  read 
it.  It  contained  his  profession  upon  the  four  points  which 
were  chiefly  objected  to  him.  As  to  the  Sacrament,  he  de- 
clared his  belief  in  a  real  presence  in  the  form  of  bread. 
Concerning  penance,  that  it  was  needful  for  every  man  who 
would  be  saved,  to  forsake  sin,  and  do  due  penance  for  sins 
which  he  had  committed,  with  true  confession,  very  contrition, 
and  due  satisfaction,  as  God's  law  teacheth.  Touching 
images,  he  held,  that  they  were  allowed  by  the  Church,  as 
kalendars  for  unlearned  men,  who  might  thus  be  reminded 
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of  the  passion  of  our  Lord^  and  the  martyrdom  and  holy 
lives  of  the  Saints ;  but  whosoever  did  to  them  that  worship 
which  is  due  to  God,  or  put  such  trust  in  tlieir  help,  as  he 
i^ould  do  in  God,  or  had  affection  in  one  more  than  in 
another,  he  committed  the  sin  of  idolatry.  And  for  pilr 
grimages,  it  was  his  belief,  that  they  who  did  not  keep  the 
commandments  in  their  lives,  would  not  be  saved  by  pil- 
grimages ;  and  they  who  did,  would  be  saved  without  them. 
He  then  delivered  in  the  writing. 

They  bade  him  stand  aside  while  they  consulted  together. 
Presently,  Arundel  called  to  him,  "  Come  hither.  Sir  John. 
In  this  your  writing  are  many  good  things  contained,  and 
right  catholic  also ;  we  deny  it  not.  But  there  are  other  points 
concerning  those  articles,  whereof  no  mention  is  made  in  this 
your  bill ;  and  therefore  ye  must  declare  your  mind  yet  more 
plainly."  He  pressed  him  then  with  the  question,  whether 
material  bread  remained  after  consecration;  and  whether 
every  Christian  was  not  bound  to  make  confession  to  a  Priest. 
Cobham  answered,  that  he  would  declare  his  mind  no  other- 
wise than  was  already  expressed  in  that  writing.  "  Sir  John," 
said  Arundel,  "  beware  what  you  do  !  For  if  you  answer  not 
clearly  to  these  things,  (especially  at  the  time  appointed  you 
only  for  that  purpose,)  the  law  of  holy  Church  is,  that  com- 
pelled once  by  a  judge,  we  may  openly  proclaim  you  a  heretic." 
He  answered,  "  Do  as  ye  think  best,  for  I  am  at  a  point ! " 
And  to  all  further  question,  he  only  replied  by  bidding  them 
resort  to  his  bill,  for  thereby  he  would  stand  to  the  very  death,. 
The  business  of  this  wicked  day  ended  in  remanding  him  to 
the  Tower  till  the  ensuing  Monday,  (this  being  Saturday,) 
and  promising  to  send  him  these  matters  in  writing,  clearly 
determmed,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  answer  upon 
them. 

The  writing  which  they  sent  him,  declared  it  to  be  the 
faith  and  determination  of  the  Church,  that  neither  material 
bread,  nor  material  wine,  remained  after  the  sacramental 
words  were  spoken;  that  every  Christian  man  ought  to  be 
shriven  to  a  Priest ;  that  Christ  ordained  St.  Peter  to  be  his 
vicar  on  earth,  and  granted  the  same  power  which  he  had 
given  him  to  the  Popes  of  Rome  as  his  successors,  wherefore 
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all  Christians  ought  to  obey  their  laws;  and  that  it  was 
meritorious  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  and  more 
especially  to  worship  holy  relics  and  images  of  saints  approved 
by  the  Church  of  Rome:  and  to  each  of  these  points  the 
question  was  added,  How  feel  ye  this  article?  —  On  the 
Monday,  he  was  again  brought  up,  but  to  a  different  place, 
and  before  a  larger  assembly.  At  the  former  examination, 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  were  the  only  persons  present.  Here  at  the 
Dominican  Convent,  within  Ludgate,  many  Canonists  and 
Friars,  the  heads  and  leading  persons  of  their  respective 
orders,  were  convened  to  sit  in  judgement  on  him ;  while  a 
number  of  Priests,  Monks,  Canons,  and  Friars,  with  a  rabble 
of  underlings,  who  were  collected  as  spectators,  insulted  him 
as  he  came,  for  a  horrible  heretic,  and  a  man  accursed  b^ore 
God.  Two  Notaries  were  there  to  record  the  proceedings, 
and  the  Archbishop  caused  them,  and  all  the  Prelates  and 
Doctors  present,  to  be  sworn  that  they  would  do  their  duty 
faithfully  that  day;  and  neither  for  favour  or  fear,  love  or 
hate,  register  any  thing  which  should  that  day  be  spoken  or 
done,  but  according  to  the  truth,  as  they  would  answer  before 
God  and  all  the  world  at  the  day  of  doom. 

These  preparations,  and  the  certainty  of  what  was  to  ensue, 
could  not  shake  the  constancy  of  his  resolved  mind.  But  the 
taunts  and  mockery  of  the  brutal  audience,  who  came  there 
as  to  a  spectacle,  and  anticipated  with  exultation  the  inhuman 
catastrophe,  disturbed  that  equanimity  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved ;  and  moved  him, . . .  not  to  unseemly  anger,  nor 
aught  unworthy  of  himself, . . .  but  to  an  emotion,  than  which 
nothing  nobler  in  its  kind  hath  been  imagined  in  fiction,  or 
recorded  in  history.  For  when  Arundel  began  the  tragedy, 
by  offering  him  absolution  and  mercy,  if  he  would  humbly 
desire  it,  in  due  form  and  manner,  as  the  Church  ordained — 
**  Nay,  forsooth,  will  I  not,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  never  yet 
trespassed  against  you,  and  therefore  I  will  not  do  it!'' 
Then,  kneeling  on  the  pavement,  and  holding  up  his  hands 
toward  Heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shrive  me  here  unto  Thee, 
my  eternal,  living  God,  that  in  my  youth  I  offended  tliee, 
O  Lord,  most  grievously  in  pride,  wrath,  and  gluttony ;  in 
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covetousness  and  in  lechery  !  Many  men  have  I  hurt  in  mine 
anger,  and  done  many  other  horrible  sins  !  Good  Lord,  I 
ask  Thee  mercy  !"  He  wept  while  he  uttered  this  passionate 
prayer :  then,  standing  up,  said,  with  a  mighty  voice,  "  Lo, 
good  people,  lo  !  for  the  breaking  of  God's  law  and  his 
commandments  they  never  yet  cursed  me  !  But  for  their 
own  laws  and  traditions,  most  cruelly  do  they  handle  both 
me  and  other  men.  And,  therefore,  both  they  and  their 
laws,  by  the  promise  of  God,  shall  utterly  be  destroyed  !" 

When  they  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  which  this 
awful  appeal  produced,  they  began  to  examine  him  concern- 
ing his  belief.     He  replied,  with  the  same  intrepid  spirit,  "  I 
believe  fully  and  faithfully  in  the  universal  laws  of  God.     I 
believe  that  all  is  true  which  is  contained  in  the  holy  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Bible.     Finally,  I  believe  all  that  my  Lord 
God  would  I  should  believe."     Such  faith  was  not  sufficient, 
under  the  Papal  tyranny,  to  save  him  who  professed  it  from 
the  flames.     They  pressed  him  with  the  murderous  ques- 
tion concerning  material  bread.     He  made  answer,  "  The 
Scriptures   make   no  mention   of  this  word  material,  and 
therefore  my  faith  hath  nothing  to  do  therewith.     But  this 
I  say  and  believe,  that  it  is  Christ's  body  and  bread.**    They 
exclaimed  against  this  with  one  voice ;  and  one  of  the  Bishops 
stood  up  and  said,  "  it  was  a  heresy  manifest,  to  say  tliat  it  is 
bread  after   the   Sacramental  words  were   spoken."     The 
noble  martyr  replied,  "  St.  Paul  was  (I  am  sure)  as  wise  as 
you,  and  more  godly  learned,  and  he  called  it  bread;  '  the 
bread  that  we  break,'  saith  he,  '  is  it  not  the  partaking  of 
the  body  of  Christ?'"     The  Archbishop  then  spake  of  the 
writing  which  had  been  sent  him,  containing  what  upon  that 
point  had  been  clearly  determined  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the   holy  Doctors.     Lord   Cobham  replied,    "  I  know 
none  holier  than  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  as  for  that 
determination,  it  is  none  of  theirs ;  for  it  standeth  not  with 
the  Scriptures,   but  manifestly  against  them.     If  it  be  the 
Church's,  it  hath  been  her's  only  since  she  received  the  great 
poison  of  worldly  possessions."     He  had  now  become  the 
assailant,   and  the  proceedings  resembled  a  dispute  in  the 
schools,   rather  than  the  forms   of  judicial  inquiry.     "  In 
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your  lordly  laws  and  idle  determinations,"  said  he,  ^'  have  I 
no  belief!  For  ye  be  no  part  of  Christ's  holy  Church,  as 
your  open  deeds  do  show:  but  ye  are  very  Antichrists, 
openly  set  against  his  holy  law  and  will.  The  laws  that  ye 
have  made  are  notiiing  to  his  glory,  but  only  for  your  vain- 
glory and  abominable  covetousness." 

Upon  this  the  Prior  of  the  Carmelites  reproved  him  for 
judging  his  superiors.  *^  Rash  judgement,"  said  he,  ^^  and 
right  judgement  all  is  one  with  you.  So  swift  judges  always 
are  the  learned  scholars  of  Wicliffi;!''  Lord  Cobbam 
replied,  "  It  is  well  sophistered  of  you,  foreooth !  Prepos- 
terous are  your  judgements  evermore.  For,  as  the  prophet 
Esay  saith,  ye  judge  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  and  thereibre 
the  same  prophet  concludeth  that,  '  your  ways  are  not  God's 
ways,  nor  God's  ways  your  ways.'  And  as  for  that  virtuous 
man  WicliiFe,  I  shall  say  here,  both  before  God  and  man, 
that  before  I  knew  that  despised  doctrine  of  his,  I  never 
abstained  from  sin.  But  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my 
Lord  God,  it  hath  otherwise,  I  trust,  been  with  me.  So 
much  grace  could  I  never  find  in  all  your  glorious  instruc- 
tions I"  To  this  the  Carmelite  answered,  "  It  were  not  well 
with  me  if  I  had  no  grace  to  amend  my  life,  till  I  heard 
the  Devil  preach.  St.  Hierome  saith, '  That  he  which  seeketh 
such  suspected  masters,  shall  not  find  the  mid-day  light,  but 
the  mid-day  Devil!'"  "Your  fathers,  the  old  Pharisees," 
returned  Lord  Cobham,  "  ascribed  Christ's  miracles  to  Beel- 
zebub, and  his  doctrines  to  the  Devil;  and  you,  as  their 
natural  children,  have  still  the  self-same  judgement  con- 
cerning his  faithful  followers.  To  judge  you  as  you  be,  we 
need  no  farther  go  than  to  your  own  proper  acts.  Where 
do  ye  find  in  all  God's  law,  that  ye  should  thus  sit  in  judge- 
ment of  any  Christian  man,  or  yet  give  sentence  upon  any 
other  man  to  death,  as  ye  do  here  daily  ?  No  ground  have 
ye  in  all  the  Scriptures,  so  lordly  to  take  it  upon  you,  but  in 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  which  sate  thus  upon  Christ,  and  upon 
his  Apostles,  after  his  ascension  !" 

A  lawyer  upon  this  observed  to  him,  that  Christ  judged 
Judas.  But  Cobham,  who  was  better  versed  in  Scripture, 
replied,  "  That  Judas  judged  himself.     Indeed,"  he  pursued, 
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"  Christ  said,  *  woe  untx)  him  for  that  coretous  act  of  his/ 
as  he  doth  yet  unto  many  of  you ;  for  since  his  venom  was 
shed  into  the  Church,  ye  never  followed  Christ"  Arundel 
demanded  what  he  meant  by  that  venom  ?  "  Your  possessions 
and  lordship,"  replied  Lord  Cobham;  "  for  then  cried  an 
angel  *  in  the  air,  as  your  own  chronicles  mention,  *  Woe, 
woe,  woe  !  this  day  is  venom  shed  into  the  Church  of  God  !' 
Since  that  time,  one  Pope  hath  put  down  another,  one  hath 
poisoned  another,  one  hath  cursed  another,  and  one  hath 
slain  another,  and  done  much  more  mischief,  as  all  the 
chronicles  tell.  Let  all  men  consider  well  this,  that  Christ 
was  meek  and  merciful ;  the  Pope  is  proud,  and  a  tyrant : 
Christ  was  poor,  and  forgave ;  the  Pope  is  rich,  and  a  mali- 
cious manslayer,  as  his  daily  acts  do  prove  him.  Rome  is 
the  very  nest  of  Antichrist,  and  out  of  that  nest  cometh  all 
the  disciples  of  him,  of  whom  Prelates,  Priests,  and  Monks 
are  the  body,  and  these  piled  Friars  are  the  tail !"  "  Ala?, 
Sir,"  said  the  Prior  of  the  Augustines,  "  why  do  you  say  so  ? 
that  is  uncharitably  spoken  I"  These  are  the  only  words  of 
this  Prior  which  are  reported  in  the  proceedings,  and  they 
imply  no  uncharitable  temper  in  the  speaker;  one,  perhaps, 
who  would  gladly  have  washed  his  hands  of  the  innocent 
blood.  But  the  martyr,  who  saw  him  only  as  he  was,  pre- 
pared to  go  through  with  the  murderous  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  replied,  "  Not  only  is  it  my  saying,  but  also 
the  prophet  Esay's,  long  before  my  time ;  *  the  prophet,'  saith 
he,  *  which  preacheth  lies,  is  the  tail  behind.' " 

Master  as  he  was  of  the  subject,  strong  in  his  cause,  sure 
of  the  issue,  and  therefore  fearless  of  it,  and  armed  with 
Scripture,  the  Court  felt  his  superiority;  and  one  of  the 
Canonists,  that  they  might  come  without  further  delay  to  the 
condemnation,  took  from  his  bosom  a  copy  of  the  writing 
which  had  been  sent  him,  and  interrogated  him  upon  the 
four  points;  to  all  of  which  he  replied  openly  and  resolutely. 
When  he  denied  that  worship  was  due  to  images,  a  Friar 

♦  Of  this  voice  from  Heaven,  Ful-  Johannes  Nanclerus,  president  of  the 

ler  says,  **  I  dare  boldly  say,  he  that  University  of   Tubingen,  in  the  year 

first  wrote  it,  never  lieard  it,  being  a  1 500.     Here,  however,    is  proof  that 

modern   author.**     (Church    History,  the  fable  was  current  a  century  earlier. 
p.  24.)     And  he  ascribes  the  story  to 
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asked  him,  if  he  would  worship  the  Cross  upon  which  Christ 
died?  "Where  is  it?"  said  Lord  Cobham.  The  Friar 
replied,  "  I  put  the  case  that  it  were  here  even  now  before 
you?"  "  This  is  a  great  wise  man,**  said  Lord  Cobham, 
**  to  put  me  an  earnest  question  of  a  thing,  yet  he  himself 
knoweth  not  where  the  thing  is  !  I  ask  you,  what  worship  I 
should  do  unto  it?"  An  ignorant  clerk  answered,  "  Such 
worship  as  Paul  speaketh  of,  and  that  is  this;  ^  God  forbid 
that  I  should  joy,  but  only  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  Jesus.' " 
Lord  Cobham  spread  forth  his  arms,  and  said,  "  This  is  a 
very  cross ;  yea,  and  so  much  better  than  your  cross  of  wood, 
in  that  it  was  created  of  God ;  yet  will  I  not  seek  to  have  it 
worshipped !"  (It  was  a  favourite  remark  with  the  Reformers, 
when  they  argued  against  the  use  of  the  Crucifix,  that  there 
was  no  other  true  image  of  God,  but  man,  who  in  that  image 
had  been  created.)  The  Bishop  of  London  upon  this  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  ye  wote  well  that  he  died  on  a  material  cross  I" 
"  Yea,"  answered  Lord  Cobham,  "  and  I  wote  also,  that  our 
salvation  came  not  in  by  that  material  cross,  but  by  him 
which  died  thereupon  !" 

The  Archbishop  now  thought  proper  to  close  an  argument, 
in  which  the  accused  person  had  so  palpably  the  advantage 
of  his  judges  and  accusers.  "  Sir  John,"  said  he,  "  ye  have 
spoken  here  many  wonderful  words  to  the  slanderous  rebuke 
of  the  whole  spirituality,  giving  a  great  evil  example  unto  the 
common  sort.  We  must  now  be  at  this  short  point  with  you. 
Ye  must  submit  yourself,  and  have  none  other  opinion  in 
these  matters,  than  the  universal  faith  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  Rome,  or  else  throw  yourself  (no  remedy!)  into 
most  deep  danger.  See  to  it  in  time,  for  anon  it  will  be  too 
late  !"  "  I  will  none  otherwise  believe  in  these  points,"  was 
tlie  resolute  reply,  "  than  that  I  have  told  you  hereafore ;  do 
with  me  what  ye  will ! "  "  Well,  then,"  said  Arundel,  "  I 
see  none  other,  but  we  must  needs  do  the  law ! " 

He  stood  up,  all  the  assembly  vailing  their  bonnets,  and 
began,  "  In  the  name  of  God  I"  "  Lord  Cobham,"  he  said, 
"  having  been  detected  and  presented  at  the  lawful  denounce- 
ment and  request  of  our  universal  Clergy,  we  proceeded 
against  him  according  to  the  law,  (God  to  witness  !)  with  all 
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the  favour  possible.  And  following  Christ's  example  in  all 
we  might,  which  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he.  be  converted  and  live,  we  sought  all  ways  to  bring 
him  to  the  Church's  unity.  And  though  we  found  him  in 
the  Catholic  faith  far  wide,  and  so  stiff-necked  that  he  would 
not  confess  his  error,  nor  purge  himself,  nor  yet  repent  him 
thereof,  we  yet  pitying  him  of  fatherly  compassion,  appointed 
him  a  competent  time  of  deliberation,  to  see  if  he  would  seek 
to  be  reformed ;  but  seeing  that  he  is  not  corrigible,  we  are 
driven  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  law,  and  with  great  hea- 
viness of  heart  we  now  proceed  to  the  publication  of  the 
sentence  definitive  against  him." 

Tliis  issue  had  been  so  clearly  foreseen,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop came  with  the  sentence  written.  It  began  by  taking 
Christ  to  witness,  that  His  glory  was  the  only  thing  sought 
in  these  whole  proceedings ;  and  saying,  that  the  worthiness 
of  the  cause  weighed  first  on  one  side,  and  the  un worthiness 
of  this  child  of  iniquity  and  darkness  on  the  other,  his  fault 
also  being  aggravated  through  his  damnable  obstinacy,  it 
condemned  Lord  Cobham  for  a  most  pernicious  and  detest- 
able heretic,  arid  committed  him  as  such  to  the  secular 
power,  to  do  him  thereupon  to  death.  Furthermore,  the 
sentence  excommunicated  and  denounced  him  accursed ;  and 
not  him  alone,  but  all  who  should  in  any  way  receive,  defend, 
counsel,  help,  or  maintain  him :  and  this  sentence  was  to  be 
published  and  explained  from  the  pulpit,  throughout  all 
dioceses,  in  cities,  towns,  and  Villages,  at  such  times  as  they 
should  have  most  concourse  of  people ;  to  the  end  that,  upon 
the  fear  thereof,  the  people  might  fall  from  their  evil  opinions, 
conceived  of  late  by  seditious  preaching. 

"When  Arundel  had  finished  this  wicked  and  inhuman 
sentence,  Lord  Cobham  said  to  him  with  a  firm  voice  and 
courageous  countenance,  "  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  which 
is  but  a  wretched  thing,  yet  am  I  certain  and  sure  that  ye 
can  do  no  harm  to  my  soul,  no  more  than  could  Satan  upon 
the  soul  of  Job.  He  who  created  that,  will  of  his  infinite 
mercy  and  promise  save  it;  I  have  therein  no  manner  of 
doubt.  And  as  concerning  these  articles  before-rehearsed, 
I  will  stand  to  them  even  to  the  very  death,  by  the  grace  of 

Q 
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my  eternal  God !"  Turning  to  the  spectators  then,  he  spread 
his  hands,  and  spake  with  a  louder  voice,  saying,  <^  Good  Chris- 
tian people,  for  God's  love  be  well  'ware  of  these  men !  for  they 
will  else  b^uile  you,  and  lead  you  blindling  into  hell  with 
themselves.  For  Christ  saith  plainly  unto  you,  *  If  one  blind 
man  leadeth  another,  they  are  like  both  to  fall  into  the 
ditch  !*"  Then  kneeling  down  before  them,  he  prayed  for 
his  enemies,  •*  Lord  God  Eternal !  I  beseech  thee,  of  thy 
great  mercy's  sake,  to  forgive  my  pursuers,  if  it  be  thy 
blessed*  Willi" 

Their  victim  was  now  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  history  is  perplexed  by  contradictory  state- 
ments, from  which  nothing  certain  can  be  collected,  except 
the  results.  It  is  said  that  a  respite  of  fifty  days  was  ob- 
tained for  him,  at  Arundel's  desire.  An  abjuration  was  put 
forth  in  his  name,  which  he,  by  aid  of  his  friends,  contra- 
dicted ;  setting  up  bills  in  various  parts  of  London,  wherein 
he  declared,  that  he  never  varied,  in  any  point,  from  that 
confession  which  he  had  made  before  the  Clergy,  and  which 
he  had  taken  care  to  have  published  at  the  time.  The 
Lollards  were  certainly  numerous,  and  he  had,  as  his  cha- 
racter and  talents  deserved,  many  devoted  friends,  by  whose 
help  he  escaped  from  the  Tower.  The  ensuing  transactions 
are  inexplicably  mysterious.  The  King  was  informed  that 
the  Lollards  had  formed  a  plot  for  murdering  him  and  his 
brothers  at  Eltham.  He  removed  immediately  to  West- 
minster, and  was  then  told,  that  they  were  assembling  from 
all  quarters  in  the  Picket  Field  behind  St  Giles's,  to  act  at  a 
certain  hour  under  Lord  Cobham,  and  bum  the  Abbey, 
St.  Paul's,  St.  Alban's,  and  all  the  friaries  in  London.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  King  ordered  his  friends  to  arm, 

*  From  the  accouut  here  faitbfixlly  that  the  reader  should  know  in  what 

given  of  this  most  interesting  trial,  it  manner  the  recent  and  able  historian, 

will  appear  evident,  as  Mr.  Turner  has  Dr.  Lingard,  speaks  of  this  trial  ;  he 

well  stated  in  his  valuable  History  of  says  that  Lord  Cobham's  conduct  was 

England    (vol.  ii.    307. )»    that    Lord  "  as  arrogatit  and  insuUing   as   that  of 

Cobham's    guarded    confession  might  fiis judge  tvas  MiUi  and  dignified,**  (Hist, 

have  satisfied  his  persecutors,  if  con-  of  England,  vol.  iii.  835.)    It  is  fitting, 

ciliation  had   been  their  object ;     but  indeed,  that  we  should  know  in  wha 

that  they  pursued  him  with  questions,  manner  an  English  Roman   Catholie 

which  left  no  choice  between  falsehood  historian   speaks  of  such  transactions, 

and  condemnation.     It  is  fit,  however,  at  this  time. 
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that  he  might  anticipate  these  enemies.     He  was  uif[ed  to 
wait  till  daylight,  that  he  might  see  who  were  with  him  and 
who  against  him,  and  he  was  advised  also  to  collect  an  army, 
if  there  was  a  formidable  body  to  be  opposed ;  but  with  such 
men  as  at  this  immediate  and  unseasonable  summons  could 
be  got  together,  he  went  out,  diu-ing  a  Christmas  night,  to 
the  place  stated  by  his  informer,  and  found  only  a  few  persons 
there,  who  being  asked  what  they  wanted  there,  said, . . .  the 
Lord  Cobham,     It  is  said,  that  unless  the  precaution  had 
been  taken  of  guarding  tlie  city  gates,  these  people  were  to 
have  been  joined  by  fifty  thousand  servants  and  apprentices. 
In  opposition  to  this  most  improbable  story,  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  persons  whom  the  King  found  in  the  fields  were 
collected  there  to  hear  a  midnight  preaching,  because  they 
could  not  assemble   without  danger  by  day ; .  •  and  this  tale, 
considering  the  season  of  the  year,  is  as  little  credible  as  the 
former.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  conspiracy  may  have  been 
formed  for  raising  the  rightful  family  to  the  throne,  and  that 
the  Lollards  had  embarked  in  it  as  a  party,  in  the  expect- 
ation of  obtaining  toleration  at  least,  if  not  the  triumph  of 
their  doctrines.     What  secret  information  there  may  have 
been  of  this  does  not  appear ;  open  evidence  there  is  none. 
The  prisons  in  and  about  London  were  filled;  and  nine  and 
thirty  persons,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Sir  Roger  Acton,  who 
is  described  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and  possessions,  were 
suspended  by  chains  from  a  gallows  in  Ficket  Field,  and  in 
that  manner  burnt  alive,  for  heresy  and  treason.     A  large 
reward  was  offered  for  taking  Lord  Cobham  alive  or  dead ; 
so  faithfully,  however,  was  he  sheltered,  notwithstanding  all 
who  harboured  him  incurred  the  same  danger  as  himself  that 
he   eluded  his  persecutors   for  four  years,  till  he  was  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  the  Lord  Powis,  in  Wales.     He  stood 
resolutely  upon  his  defence,  and  would  probably  not  have 
been  taken  alive,  if  a  woman  had  not  broken  his  legs  with  a 
stool.     In   this   condition  he  was   carried  to  London  in  a 
horse-litter ;  and  there  being  hung  by  the  middle  in  chains, 
was  consumed  in  the  flames*,  praising  God  with  his  latest 

*   He  suffered  as  a  heretic,  not  as  s    son  is  a  forgery.     Sec  Howzll*8  State 
traitor.      His  indictment  for  high  trea-     TrialSf  vol.  i.    254.  265. 
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breath. ...  It  was  not  in  England  only  that  this  noble  martyr 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  Apprehending  that 
the  writings  of  Wicliffe,  by  which,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
his  own  heart  had  been  changed,  might  be  destroyed  by 
the  diligence  with  which  they  were  now  sought  out  and 
burnt,  he  was  careful  to  have  them  multiplied,  and  therefore 
had  copies  made  "  at  his  own  great  cost  and  charge  *,"  which 
he  foundfmeans  of  sending  to  Bohemia,  where  this  work  was 
understood,  and  where  Huss  had  now  appeared  as  the  precursor 
of  Luther. 

A  new  statute  was  enacted  upon  the  pretext  of  these 
"  great  rumours,  congregations,  and  insurrections,"  which,  it 
was  said,  were  designed  to  destroy  the  Christian  faith,  the 
King,  and  all  other  estates,  spiritual  and  temporal,  all  manner 
of  policy,  and  finally  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  the  words 
may  not  seem  to  imply  more  falsehood  than  was  intended,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  by  Christian  faith,  &ith  in  Transub- 
fltantiation  was  meant.  That  there  were,  among  the  Lollards, 
some  fanaCiscs  who  held  levelling  opinions  in  their  utmost 
extent,  may  be  well  believed:  it  is  the  extreme  stage  of 
enthusiasm,  and  that  extremity  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  likely  to  produce.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
all  the  records  which  remain  of  this  persecution,  in  no  one 
instance  has  the  victim  been  charged  with  such  principles. 
In  every  case,  they  were  questioned  upon  those  points  which 
make  the  difference  between  the  reformed  and  the  Romish 
religion  ;  in  every  case  they  were  sacrificed  as  burnt-offerings 
to  the  Mass.  For  the  more  effectual  punishment  and  sup- 
pression of  their  opinions,  the  statute  enjoined  that  all 
persons  employed  in  civil  offices,  from  the  Chancellor  down- 
wards, should  swear,  upon  their  admission  to  office,  that  they 
would  put  forth  their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy 
LoUardry. 

The  cruelties  in  England  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
personal  character  of  Arundel  and  the  other  persons  who 
instigated  them ;  though,  beyond  all  doubt,  these  men,  had 
they  been  of  a  more  Christian  temper,  might  have  prevented 

♦  Bale,  Conclusion  to  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift.     Lives  of  tlie  Oxford  An- 
tiquaries, yol.  i. 
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them:  they  proceeded  from  the  system  which  the  Papal 
Church  had  adopted,  of  supporting  its  authority  and  its 
abuses  by  fire  and  sword.  The  Council  of  Constance,  by 
whose  execrable  sentence  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were 
burnt  alive,  condemned  WiclifFe  also  as  an  obstinate  heretic, 
and  ordered  that  his  remains,  if  they  could  be  discerned  from 
the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people,  should  be  dug  up  and 
consumed  by  fire.  Accordingly,  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  as  Diocesan  of  Lutterworth,  his  grave,  which  was 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  was  opened,  forty  years  after 
his  death ;  the  bones  were  taken  out  and  burnt  to  asheis^  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  brook,  called  the  Swift. 
"  This  brook,"  says  Fuller  *,  "  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the 
main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wiclifie  are  the  embleqd 
of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 
'*  So,"  says  Fox,  "  was  he  resolved  into  three  elements, 
earth,  fire,  and  water,  thinking  thereby  utterly  to  extinguish 
and  abolish  both  the  name  and  doctrine  of  WicliflFe  for  ever. 
But  as  there  is  no  counsel  against  the  Lord,  so  there  fs  no 
keeping  down  of  verity ;  it  will  spring  and  come  out  of  dust 
and  ashes, ...  as  appeared  right  well  in  'this  man.  For 
though  they  digged  up  his  body,  burnt  his  bones,  and 
drowned  his  ashes,  yet  the  word  of  God  and  truth  of  his 
doctrines,  with  the  fruit  and  auccess  thereof,  they  could  not 
burn.     These,  to  this  day,  remain." 

The  Papal  Church,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  had 
precluded  itself  from  retrieving  any  error  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  or  reforming  any  abuses  and  corruptions  which  it  had 
sanctioned:  and  therefore,  even  those  persons  who  consci- 
entiously maintained  its  doctrines  upon  all  other  points,  and 
even  zealously  defended  them,  were,  if  they  ventured  to  express 
the  slightest  hesitation  upon  this  main  article,  regarded  and 
treated  as  heretics.  Proof  of  this  was  given  in  the  treatment 
of  Reynold  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a  man  of  grieat 
ability  and  rare  moderation,  who  perceiving  errors  and  evils 
on  both  sides,  would  fain  have  held  an  even  course  between 
the  extremes,  and  have  conciliated  tbe  Lollards,  by  conceding 

♦  B.  iv.  p.  171. 
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to  them  what  was  untenable,  while  he  argued  against  them 
convmcingly  upon  some  of  their  most  popular,  but  least 
reasonable,  tenets.     He  reasoned  against  a  preposterous  tenet 
which   the  Bible-men,  as  he  called  them,   advanced,   that 
nothing  was  lawful  unless  it  were  appointed  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  we  were  to  be  absolutely  guided,  as  a  rule  of  life,  ^ 
even  in  things  indifferent.     This  error  was  not  derived  from 
Wicliffe;  for  he  expressly  aflh'med  that  human  ordinances 
might  be  accepted,  when  they  were  grounded  in  good  reason, 
and  were  for  the  common  profit  of  Christian  people ;  and 
Pecock  justly  maintained,  that  it  was  not  the  purport  of 
revelation  to  teach  anjit  thing  which  might  be  discovered 
without  it      That  there  were  abuses  in   the   adoration   of 
images  among  the  simple  and  ignorant,  he  admitted ;  *;^but 
insisted  that  they  were  remediable  harms ; .  •  •  differing  in  this 
from  Wicliffe,  who  thought  that,  though  not   unlawful  in 
themselves,  they  gave  such  occasion  of  idolatry,  that  they 
ought  to  be  destroyed.      With  r^ard  to  pilgrimages,   he 
affirmed  it  was  not  true  that  all  places  are  alike  in  Good's 
sight,  since  God  chooses  to  dispense  his  fevours  in  one  place 
rather  than  in  another,   and  in  the  manner  of  his  own 
approving,  rather   than  of  man's  advising ;    but  he  recom- 
mended Uiose  who  sought  for  spiritual  improvement,  rather 
to  seek  it  in  reading  and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  than  by 
"  haunting,  as  it  were,  alway  the  exercise  in  such  visible 
signs.**     He  agreed  with  the  Lollards,  in  reprehending  such 
preachmg  as  that  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Friars, 
whose  sermons  were  filled  with  absurd  legends,  and  who 
inculcated  nothing  so  zealously  as  the  duty  of  employing 
their  order  to  say  masses  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  fr<xn 
Purgatory.     But  though  he  censured  these  pulpit**bawlers,  as 
he  called  them,  he  nevertheless  maintained,  that  by  means  of 
such  itinerants  as  the  Friars,  the  people  were  made  better 
than  they  would  have  been  without  them;  and  he  showed  the 
utility  of  monasteries,  were  it  only  for  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced, as  places  whither  the  great  sometimes  withdrew  for 
the  purpose   of  religious  retirement.      The   charges  which 
were  brought  against  the  Bishops   for  not  preaching,   he 
answered  openly  and  fairly,  by  maintaining  that  they  were 
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not  bound  by  their  office  to  preach  to  the  common  people, 
but  rather  were  &ee  from  that  burthen ;  their  business  was 
to  have  knowledge  of  those  matters  which  the  inferior  clergy 
should  preach :  for  themselves,  they  had  higher  duties,  and 
more  usefiil  work.  He  insisted  also,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  residence,  when  they  might  be  better  employed 
elsewhere. 

Bishop  Pecock  did  not,  like  Arundel  and  too  many  other 
prelates,  hunt  out  the  Lollards,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  to  the  stake.  Many  of  the  chief  persons  among  them 
conversed  familiarly  with  him  upon  subjects  which  it  had 
been  death  to  touch  upon  before  a  persecutor ;  he  deserved 
their  confidence,  and  even  won  their  affection,  by  the  patience 
with  which  he  listened  to  them ; ...  he  could  always,  he  says, 
have  made  their  case  stronger  than  they  did  themselves. 
But  while  he  was  thus  serving  his  own  Church  effectually, 
by  unexceptionable  means,  he  fell  under  its  censure  himself, 
for  declaring  that  the  pretension  of  infallibility  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  that  Holy  Writ  was  the  only  standard  of 
revealed  truth.  The  implicit  faith  which  the  Church  upon 
this  ground  required  in  all  its  institutions,  as  he  saw  that  it 
shocked  the  understanding  of  reasonable  and  conscientious 
men,  so  he  perceived  that  it  was  deeply  prejudicisd  to  re- 
ligion, and  expressed  his  strong  feeling  concerning  it  in  this 
prayer :  "  O  thou  Lord  Jesus,  God  and  Man,  head  of  thy 
Christian  Church,  and  teacher  of  Christian  belief,  I  beseech 
thy  mercy,  thy  pity,  and  thy  charity ;  far  be  this  said  peril 
from  the  Christian  Church,  and  from  each  person  therein 
contained ;  and  shield  thou  that  this  venom  be  never  brought 
into  thy  Church :  and  if  thou  suffer  it  to  be  any  while 
brought  in,  I  beseech  thee  that  it  be  soon  again  outspit. 
But  suffer  thou,  ordain,  and  do,  that  the  law  and  the  faitli 
which  thy  Church  at  any  time  keepeth  be  received,  and 
admitted  to  fall  under  this  examination,  whether  it  be  the 
same  very  faith  which  thou  and  thine  Apostles  taught  or  no, 
and  whether  it  hath  sufficient  evidences  for  it  to  be  very 
faith  or  no." 

A  charge  of  heresy  was  therefore  brought  against  him,  for 
teaching  that  the  Church   was   fallible:    other   accusations 
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were  added,  some  of  which  seem  intended  to  excite  a  popular 
cr}'  against  him,  and  also  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  with  the 
Grovernment.  Duke  Humphrey  had  been  his  patron,  and 
they  who  had  brought  about  the  murder  of  the  Duke  ex- 
tended their  hatred  to  him.  That  which  should  have  been  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Papal  Court,  was  imputed  to  bim  as 
a  crime, ...  his  assertion,  that  the  Pope,  having  a  right  to  all 
benefices,  might  in  the  disposal  of  them,  reserve  to  himself 
what  part  of  the  revenues  he  thought  fit,  without  being 
guilty  of  simony;  since,  as  rightful  lord,  he  sold  only  what 
was  his  own.  Another  imputed  crime  was,  his  opinion  that 
the  goods  of  Churchmen  are  not  the  goods  of  the  poor,  but 
are  as  much  their  own  property,  as  are  the  temporal  estates 
of  those  who  have  them  by  inheritance.  Another,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that  our  Saviour 
descended  into  Hell.  There  were  other  charges,  which  were 
merely  frivolous,  turning  wholly  upon  verbal  subtleties.  He 
was  condemned,  however,  upon  all,  and  had  then  to  choose 
between  abjuration  and  martyrdom. 

Let  no  one  reproach  the  memory  of  Bishop  Pecock,  be- 
cause martyrdom  was  not  his  choice  !  It  was  well  said  by 
the  worthy  Fuller,  "  Oh,  there  is  more  required  to  make  a 
man  valiant,  than  only  to  call  another  coward."  His  prin- 
ciples were  not  those  which  demanded  that  he  should  bear 
witness  against  the  Roman  Church  in  their  behalf.  He  was 
the  able  and  dutiful  defender  of  that  Church,  not  its  enemy ; 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  supporting  it,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  refute  or  conciliate  its  opponents :  consistently,  therefore, 
with  the  tenour  of  that  life,  he  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  his 
judgement,  and  perhaps  truth  also,  in  submitting,  than  to 
suffer  death  for  opposing  it,  and  thus  strengthen,  as  undoubt- 
edly such  an  execution  would  have  strengthened,  the  cause  of 
the  Lollards.  And  considering  the  extreme  humiliation  to 
which  he  submitted,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  death 
would  have  been  the  preferable  alternative,  had  he  not  acted 
under  a  sense  of  duty.  He  was  brought  in  his  episcopal 
habit  to  St  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  and  placed  at  the  Archbishop's  feet,  while  fourteen 
of  his  books  were  presented  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ro- 
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Chester,  and  Dunholm,  as  judges.  These  books  he  was 
ordered  to  deliver  with  his-own  hands  to  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  there  ready  for  that 
purpose.  Then  standing  up  at  the  Cross,  he  read  his  ab- 
juration in  English,  confessing  that,  presuming  upon  his  own 
natural  wit,  and  preferring  the  natural  judgement  of  reason 
before  the  Scriptures  and  the  determination  of  the  Church, 
he  had  published  many  perilous  and  pernicious  books,  con- 
taining heresies  and  errors,  which  he  then  specified  as  they 
had  been  charged  against  him.  "  Wherefore,  regarding 
himself  as  a  miserable  sinner,  who  theretofore  had  walked  in 
darkness,  but  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  was  reduced  into 
the  right  way,  and  that  he  had  wickedly  infected  the  people, 
he  openly  revoked  and  renounced  these  heresies,  committed 
himself  as  a  penitent  sinner  to  the  correction  of  the  Church 
and  his  Lord  of  Canterbury;  and  required  all  persons,  as 
they  tendered  their  souls  and  his,  to  deliver  in  all  writings  of 
his  which  they  might  have  in  their  keeping ;  that  the  same 
might  be  openly  burnt  for  an  example  and  terror  to  others." 
As  many  copies  as  could  be  collected  were  then  brought 
forward,  and  consumed  in  the  fire. 

It  remains  now  to  state,  what  were  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Romish  Church  to  this  eminent  man  (the  most  learned 
of  his  age  and  country),  who  had  thus  humbly  and  thor 
roughly  submitted  to  its  authority.  That  his  enemies  in  that 
Church  insulted  him  with  a  malice  which  was  at  once  ve- 
nomous and  grovelling,  is  only  what  may  always  be  expected 
from  mean  and  malignant  minds ;  but  the  treatment  which 
he  received  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  immitigable  spirit  of 
the  papal  tyranny  and  its  agents.  He  was  sent  to  Thorney 
Abbey,  there  to  be  confined  in  a  secret  closed  chamber,  out 
of  which  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go.  The  person  who 
made  his  bed  and  his  fire,  was  the  only  one  who  might 
enter  and  speak  to  him,  without  the  Abbot's  leave,  and  in 
his  presence.  He  was  to  have  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper, 
and  to  be  allowed  no  books,  except  a  mass-book,  a  psalter,  a 
legendary,  and  a  Bible.  For  the  first  quarter,  he  was  to 
have  no  better  fare  than  the  common  rations  of  the  convent ; 
afterwards,  the  pittance  of  a  sick  or  aged  brother,  with  such 
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further  indulgence  as  his  health  might  require ;  for  which, 
and  for  fitting  up  his  close  apartment,  the  Prior  was  allowed 
eleyen  pounds.  In  this  dismal  imprisonment,  Pecock  died. 
But  carefully  as  his  writings  were  sought  for,  and  destroyed, 
some  of  them  remained  to  preserve  his  memory,  and  bear 
witness  to  his  learning,  his  moderation,  and  his  worth.  * 

If  such  was  the  severity  which  the  Romish  Church  exer- 
cised toward  the  ablest  of  its  defenders,  what  were  those 
persons  to  expect  who  detested  its  doctrines,  when  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  inhuman  ministers  ?     The  civil  wars, 
which  in  all  other  respects  were  so  fi'ightful  to  humanity,  had 
the  good  effect  of  affording  them  a  respite.     In   Fuller's 
beautiful  words,  "  the  very  storm  was  their  shelter."  f     But 
when  the  struggle  ceased,  the  business  of  persecution  was 
resumed ;    and  Henry  VII.  while  be  asserted  his  authority 
over  the  Clergy,  found  it  consistent  with  his  policy  to  employ 
them,  rather  than  his  nobles,  in  state  affairs,  and  suffered 
them  to  proceed  against  the  LoUards  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Among  the  victims  whom  they  brought  to  the  stake,  was  a 
woman  of  some  quality,  Joan  Boughton  by  name,  the  first 
female  martyr  in  England :  she  was  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age  J,  and  was  held  in  such  reverence  for  her  virtue,  that, 
during  the  night  after  her  martyrdom,  her  ashes  were  col- 
lected, to  be  preserved  as  relics  for  pious  and  affecUonate 
remembrance.     Her  daughter,  the  Lady  Young  §,  suffered 
afterwards  the  same  cruel  death,  with  equal  constancy.     At 
Amersworth,  when  William  Tylsworth  was  burnt,  his  only 
daughter,  as  being  suspected  of  heresy,  was  compelled  not 
only  to  witness  his  death,  but  with  her  own  hands  to  set  fire  || 
to  him  !   And  in  like  manner  when  John  Scrivener  was  put 
to  death  for  the  same  cause  at  Lincoln,  his  children  were 
constrained  to  kindle  the  faggots.  ^     By  such  barbarities  did 
the  Romish  Church  provoke  the  indignation  of  God  and 
man.     That  it  should  have  made  one  real  convert,  by  such 
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means,  is  impossible ;  though  it  compelled  many  to  abjur- 
ation. In  that  case,  the  miserable  wretches  whom  it 
admitted  to  its  mercy  were  made  to  bear  a  faggot  in  public, 
while  they  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  had  more 
constancy  than  themselves.  They  were  fastened  to  a  stake 
by  the  neck  with  towels,  and  their  hands  held  fast,  while 
they  were  marked  *  on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron ;  after 
which,  they  were  for  life  to  wear  a  faggot,  worked  or  painted 
on  the  left  sleeve;  and  if  they  ventured  to  lay  aside  this 
badge,  which  if  they  were  in  humble  life,  consigned  them  to 
want  as  well  as  infamy,  they  were  sent  to  the  flames  without 
remission : ...  so  that  it  became  a  saying,  Put  f  it  off  and  be 
burnt ;  keep  it  on  and  be  starved.  Bishop  Nix,  of  Norwich, 
one  of  the  most  infamous  for  his  activity  in  this  persecution, 
used  to  call  the  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  heretical 
opinions,  "  men  savouring  of  the  frying-pan  {;"...  with  such 
levity  did  these  monsters  regard  the  sufferings  which  they 
inflicted  I  Erasmus  §  writes  from  Cambridge  to  a  friend  in 
London,  that  the  price  of  wood  was  increased  that  winter 
because  of  the  heretics ;  and  his  friend  replied  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  it,  when  so  many  were  burnt,  and  yet  they 
were  found  to  increase. 

*  Fox,  i.  p.  878.  Erasmus  expresses  nothing  like  pity  in 

f  Fuller^b.  y.   165.  this  place  for  the  sufferers.     He  says, 

^  The    French    had  an  equivalent  Istis  hareticis,  vd  hoc  nomine  sum  ini" 

phrase,  sentir  lefagot,  quor,  quod  instante  brumd  nobis  auxerint 

§  Eras.    Epist.     1.  viii.    Ep.  8,  9.  ligrwrumprtdum* 

p.  410.  412.    I  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
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OVERTHROW  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER  IN  ENGLAND. 

While  the  Clergy,  by  these  cruelties,  excited  in  the 
people  a  just  hatred  of  a  system  which  was  supported  by  such 
means,  other  causes  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  religious 
i*evolution.  The  Government,  though  it  permitted  and  even 
encouraged  persecution,  never  deviated  from  that  course  of 
policy  which  Edward  I.  had  begun,  for  limiting  the  Papal 
authority  in  England,  and  checking  its  extortions.  Full 
efficacy  to  what  he  intended  was  given  by  the  statute  of  Pr<B^ 
munire,  in  Richard  the  Second's  reign ;  which,  though  mainly 
designed  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  granting  English  benefices 
in  reversion,  struck  at  the  root  of  Iiis  power,  by  making  it 
highly  penal  to  procure  from  him  any  instrument  in  dimi- 
nution of  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  Popes  could 
never  obtain  a  repeal  of  this,  which  they  called  an  execrable 
statute  against  the  Church,  and  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Even  the  Lancasterian  Kings,  while  they  endeavoured  to 
root  out  Lollardy  with  fire,  adhered  to  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  in  maintaining  tlie  rights  of  the  Crown ;  and 
when  Cardinal  Beaufoit,  by  consent  of  Parliament,  was  made 
one  of  the  King's  Council,  a  protestation  was  required  from 
him,  that  he  would  absent  himself  when  any  matters  between 
the  King  and  the  Pope  were  to  be  treated. 

As  early  as  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  the  Clergy  were 
alarmed  by  notices,  that  the  convent  lands  were  in  danger  of 
being  claimed  by  the  State ;  and  though  Henry,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  usurpation,  assured  them  that  he  desired 
only  their  prayers,  and  not  their  money,  they  made  him 
from  time  to  time  large  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
this  danger.  The  measure  was  renewed  upon  the  accession 
of  Henry  V.  and  a  Bill  was  exhibited,  praying  that  temporal 
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lands  devoutly  given,  but  disordinately  spent  by  spiritual  per- 
sons, should  be  seized  into  the  King's  hands ;  and  stating  that 
these  lands  might  suffice  to  maintain,  for  the  King's  honour 
and  defence  of  the  realm,  fifteen  earls,  1500  knights,  6200 
esquires,  100  alms-houses  for  the  poor  and  impotent,  with  a 
surplus  of  20,000/.  for  the  King's  coffers.  How  many  poor 
and  impotent^were  to  be  deprived  of  support  by  the  proposed 
transfer,  how  many  artificers  and  labourers  thrown  out  of 
employment,  what  schools  of  useful  education  broken  up,  how 
many  persons  of  studious  and  retired  habits  cast  adrift  on  the 
world,  and  how  many  houses  of  hospitality  closed,  were 
matters  of  which  the  promoters  of  such  a  scheme  thought  as 
little  as  they  cared.  But  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  King's  attention  to  other  objects,  that  the  Primate  ad- 
vised him  to  claim  the  crown  and  engage  in  the  conquest  of 
France. 

The  enemies,  whom  the  wealth  of  the  Church  tempted  to 
assail  it,  were  more  dangerous  than  those  who  opposed  its 
corrupt  doctrines  and  superstitious  practices.  Against  the 
latter  it  could  defend  itself  by  aid  of  the  secular  arm;  some- 
thing too  was  effected  by  the  learning  and  ability  of  those 
Prelates  whom  Henry  VII.  the  most  sagacious  prince  of  his 
age,  had  promoted ;  and  more  might  have  been  done  by  the 
timely  correction  of  abuses  so  gross,  that  the  Romanists  of 
the  present  age  are  reduced,  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts,  to 
deny  what  they  find  it  impossible  to  defend.  But  when  its 
wealth  had  once  become  an  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  enemies,  whom  its  corruptions  had  provoked  and 
its  cruelties  incensed,  were  ready  to  league  with  any  allies 
against  it,  and  reform  and  spoliation  went  hand  in  hand. 

Few  princes  have  succeeded  to  a  throne  under  such  pro- 
pitious circumstances  as  Henry  VIII.  or  with  so  many 
personal  advantages.  He  found  the  kingdom  at  peace,  the 
treasury  rich  beyond  all  former  example,  the  country  pros- 
perous, the  royal  authority  firmly  established.  Trade  was 
flourishing,  the  liberal  arts  in  a  state  of  rapid  advancement, 
and  learning  rising  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  A  new  world 
had  just  been  opened  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  dis- 
covery  of  printing   was   already   beginning  to  change   the 
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character  of  the  old.  To  a  great  part  of  the  nation  he  was 
endeared  as  the  repres^itadve  of  the  House  of  York ;  and 
the  severe  temper  of  his  fitther,  and  the  fiscal  tyranny  which 
his  father's  ministers  had  exercised,  secured  for  him  that 
popularity,  of  which  the  people  are  always  prodigal  when 
their  hopes  are  raised.  With  every  advantage  of  person,  he 
united  a  high  degree  of  bodily  and  mental  accomplishments ; 
his  understanding  was  quick  and  vigorous,  and  his  learning 
such  as  might  have  raised  him  to  distinction,  had  he  been 
bom  in  humble  life.  Had  he  died  before  his  mind  was  de» 
praved,  and  his  heart  hardened  by  sensuality  and  the  pos- 
session of  absolute  power,  his  death  would  have  been  regretted 
as  a  national  calamity. 

The  splendour  of  his  Court  exceeded  any  thing  which  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Europe.     A  succession  of  feasts  and  pa- 
geants was  exhibited  there,  with  so  profuse  an  expenditure, 
that,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  whole  accumulation  of  his 
father's  reign,   amounting   to   the   then   enormous   sum   of 
1,800,000/.,  was*  consumed.      But  it  was  no  less  remarkaUe 
for  learning ;  in  this  respect  we  have  the  testimony  of  Eras- 
mus, that  no  school,  no  monastery,  no  university  equalled  it. 
Both  in  his  prodigality,  and  in  his  patronage  of  letters,  the 
King  was   encouraged  by  his  favourite,  Wolsey,  the  most 
munificent  of  men.     Under  his  administration,  the  disorders 
of  the  Clergy  were  repressed,  men  of  worth  and  learning 
were  promoted  in  the  Church,  libraries  were  formed,  and 
the  study   of  Greek   and   Hebrew  introduced  at   Oxford. 
The  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  Wolsey  took  as 
he  found,  and  so  he  would  have  left  them ;  but  he  removed 
its  ignorance,  reformed  its  manners,  and  might  have  enabled 
it  yet  awhile  to  have  supported  itself  by  the  improvements 
which  it  derived  from  his  liberality  and  love  of  learning,  if  a 
more  perilous  but  needful  reformation  had  not  commenced, 
when  Luther  proclaimed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
which  he  had  derived  from  Huss,  and  Huss  from  Wicliffe. 

Little  could  it  have  been  apprehended,  when  Henry  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  Luther,  and  for  so  doing  obtained 
from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  that  the 

♦  Burnet,  Reformation,  i.  2. 
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Reformation,  under  his  auspices,  would  be  introdu  ce  dn  to 
England.  A  speech  of  the  Court  Fool  upon  that  occasion 
has  been  preserved*:  "O,  good  Harry,  let  thou  and  I  defend 
one  another,  and  let  the  Faith  alone  to  defend  itself."  The 
same  turn  of  mind  which  led  him  thus  to  come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Church  became  accidentally  the  cause  of 
his  defection  from  it,  when  he  applied  his  casuistry  to  the 
purpose  for  which  that  art  has  usually  been  employed,  that  of 
making  his  conscience  conform  to  his  inclinations.  He  was 
desirous  of  male  issue ;  he  was  weary  of  his  wife,  who  had 
ceased  child-bearing ;  and  he  was  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
Queen  Catharine  was  by  manners  and  disposition  better 
suited  for  a  convent  than  a  court; . . .  she  was  pious  and  noble- 
minded,  but  now  of  infirm  health,  and  always  of  a  melancholy 
constitution.  Had  she  possessed  his  affections  as  she  did  his 
esteem,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  fallen  into  scruples 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  because  she  had 
been  his  brother's  widow;  but  the  scruple  accorded  with  his 
wishes ;  and  it  suited  also  so  well  with  his  predilection  for 
subtleties,  that  from  whatever  motive  it  may  at  first  have 
been  entertained,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  his  having  been 
sincere  in  it  when  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
world. 

The  question  is  one  which  admits  of  an  easy  and  decisive 
solution.  The  impediment  was  not  founded  upon  natural 
and  moral  law;  therefore  it  was  dispensable  by  that  authority 
in  which  the  dispensing  power  was  vested ;  and  having  been 
dispensed  with,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  revoke  a  dis- 
pensation which  had  been  acted  upon  in  good  faith.  But 
any  case  may  be  perplexed  by  legal  subtleties,  when  law  has 
been  made  a  crafl,  and  this  question  was  suited  to  the  age; 
for  hitherto  all  active  intellects  throughout  Christendom  had 
been  exercised  only  in  spinning  the  snares  of  disputation,  • . . 
and  it  was  but  in  this  generation  that  a  course  of  healthier 
studies  had  been  opened.  The  point  was  so  doubtful,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  notions  which  then  prevailed,  that  the  French 
Ambassador  objected,  on  this  score,  to  a  marriage  proposed 
between  Francis  L,  or  his  brother,  and  the  Princess  Mary ; 

•  Fuller,  b.  V.  p.  163. 
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and  when  it  came  to  be  discussed  by  all    the    caacuiists 
throughout  Europe,  opinions  were  divided. 

The  Queen  demeaned  herself  during  the  proceedings  with 
a  true  dignity,  to  which  history  has  rendered  justice,  and 
from  which,   I  believe,  no  writer  has  ever  yet  been   base 
enough  to  detract     There  was  a  deeper  sorrow  in  her  heart, 
than  what  her  own  wrongs  occasioned;  she  had  not  offended, 
she  said*, . .  .but  it  was  a  judgement  of  God,  for  her  former 
marriage  had  been  made  in  blood.     King  Ferdinand,  her 
father,  had  stipulated  tliat  the  Earl  of  Warwick  should  be  put 
to  death,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  succession  to  her 
issue,  and  Catharine  felt  that  this  innocent  life  was  visited 
upon  her.f    The  Pope  would  have  made  little  demur  in 
granting  a  divorce,  had  he  not  feared  to  offend  her  nephew, 
the  Emperor;  his  policy  was  to  prolong  the  suit;  "  whilst :( it 
depended,  he  was  sure  of  two  great  friends ;  but  when  it 
should  be  decided,  of  one  great  foe."     A  strange  compromise 
was  proposed  by  Henry,  that  if  the  Queen  would  not  take 
the  vows,  and  thus,  by  retiring  into  a  convent,  consent  to 
their  divorce,  a  dispensation  for  having  two  wives  might  be 
granted  him,  which  it  was  pretended,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Old  Testament;  both  the  Pope$  and  the  Emperor  agreed  to 
this,  and  probably  the  only  reason  why  the  matter  was  not 
thus  accommodated,  was  an  apprehension  of  the  just  scandal 
which  such  a  measure  would  excite.     The  Court  of  Rome 
sought,  therefore,  to  protract  the  suit,  in  hopes  that  the  not 
improbable  death  of  the  Queen,  or  some  other  of  those  ac- 
cidents to  which  human  affairs  are  subject,  might  extricate  it 
from  its  embarrassment.     But  Henry,  who  had  fixed  his 
affections,   such  as   they   were,   upon   Anne    Boleyn,   with 
singular  constancy  for  such  a  man,  during  the  process,  was 
not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  seven  years'  delay;  and 
parceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Pope, 
but  a  continuance  of  studied  procrastination,  resolved  to  act 
in  defiance  of  him. 

Henry's  penetration  enabled  him  always  to  select  men  of 

•  Bacon's  Henry  VII.  p.  196.  ing  of  this  Earl."     IStffer't    Wortkies, 

"  f  **  She  was  wont    to  acknowledge  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
the  death  of  her  two  sons  as  Heaven *s         |  Fuller,  Cli.  Hist.  b.  4.  p.  177. 
judgment  on  her  family  Ibr  the  murder-         i  Burnetii,  p.  6a  9S. 
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ability  for  his  service.  Among  the  eminent  persons  whom  he 
had  I'aised  to  importance  for  their  qualifications,  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  promote  the  object 
which  he  had  now  in  view,  of  withdrawing  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome,  the  former 
from  interested,  the  latter  from  conscientious,  motives. 
Thomas  Cromwell  is  a  man  whom  the  Romanists  paint  in  the 
blackest  colours,  because  they  estimate  the  characters  of  men 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  age,  by  no  other  criterion 
than  their  service  or  disservice  to  the  Papal  cause ;  neither  jus- 
tice therefore  nor  charity  is  to  be  found  in  their  representations. 
Of  Cromwell,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  many  who  have  enter- 
tained better  principles,  have  been  worse  men.  The  desire  of 
obtianing  promotion  and  keeping  it,  was  his  ruling  motive ;  and 
to  this  he  made  his  conduct  subservient  He  was  bold  and 
imscrupulous ;  but  if  any  redeeming  virtues  may  atone  for  a 
time-serving  ambition,  they  were  to  be  found  in  him.  In  the 
jnost  selfish,  the  most  ungrateful,  the  most  cruel  age  of  En- 
glish history,  he  was  generous,  grateful,  and  compassionate ; 
and  it  was  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  served  his  first  patron, 
Wolsey,  when  that  munificent  man  was  disgraced  and  ruined, 
that  he  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  the  King.  Cranmer, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  meek,  unworldly  spirit,  courageous 
only  when  the  strong  sense  of  duty  enabled  him  to  overcome 
his  natural  temper.  Widely  dissimilar  as  they  were  in  other 
respects,  there  was  a  bond  of  friendship  between  them  in 
their  generous  and  benevolent  feelings,  and  in  these  un- 
happily little  sympathy  was  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

By  Cromwell's  suggestion,  Henry  resolved  to  declare  him- 
self head  of  the  Church  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  the  same 
politic  minister  devised  a  means,  whereby  the  submission  of 
the  Clergy  to  this  decisive  measure  was  secured.  The  statute 
of  PrcBTmmire  had  been  so  little  observed,  before  it  was 
made  the  engine  for  Wolsey*s  overthrow,  that  almost  all  the 
higher  Clergy  had  become  amenable  to  its  penalties;  and 
when  this  charge  was  brought  against  them,  they  were  glad 
to  compound  by  paying  the  heavy  sum  of  100,000i,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  King's  supremacy,  with  the  qualifying  clause 
quantum  per  Chrisii  leges  licet     This  great  measure  was  soon 
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fidloived  by  the  divorce,  which  was  pronounced  in  the  King^s 
own  Ciourt,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyii. 

Hitherto  the  system  of  persecution  had  be^n  cairrxed  oi^ 
with  unabated  rigour,  if  indeed  the  progress  of  the  reformed 
opinions  openly  in  Germany,  and  rapidly  eveiy  where  else^ 
did  uot  rather  provoke  the  Clergy  to  stricter  vigilance,  and 
a  more  exasperated  vengeance.  Children  were  compelled  to 
accuse  their  parents,  and  parents  their  children^  wives  their 
husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives,  unless  they  would  shate 
the  same  fate.  The  poor  wretches  who  saved  theic  Uves  by 
abjuration^  were  under  the  name  of  perpetual  penance  con-« 
demned  to  perpetual  bondage,  being  distributed  in.  monas* 
teries,  beyond  the  precincts  of  which  they  were  never  Ik>  pass» 
and,  where  by  tb/eir  labour  they  were  to  indemnify  the  convent 
for  their  share  of  such  food  as  was  regularly  bestowed  i^, 
charity  at  the  gate.  The  mark  of  the  branding^iron,  they 
were  ipever  to  conceal ;  they  were  to  bear  a  faggot  at^  stated 
pi^riods,  and  once  at  the  buruing  of  a  heretic, ...  for  which, 
purpose,  every  one  who  contributed  a  faggot,  was  rewarded 
wilih  fprty  days'  indulgence. 

Among  the  martyrs  of  those  days,  Thomas  Bilney  is  one 
whose  naijne  will  ever  be  held  in  deserved  reverence..  He^ 
had  been  brought  up  from  a  child  at  Cambridge,  where  laying 
aside  the  profession  pf  both  laws,  he  entered  upon  wbat  was 
th^n.  the  dangerous  study  of  divinity ;  and  being  troubled  in 
mind,  repaired  to  priests,  who  enjoined  him  masses,  fasting, 
watching,  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  till  his  scanty 
purse  and  feeble  constitution  were  both  well  nigh  exhausted. 
At  this  time,  hearing  the  New  Testament  which  Erasmus 
had  just  published,  praised  for  its  Latinity,  he  bought  it  for 
that  iAducement  only;  and  opened  it  upon  a  text,  which, 
i^ding  his  heart  open,  rooted  itself  there : . . .  ^^  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  oi  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  intOv  the  i^orld  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am^ 
chief."  The  comfort  which  these  words  conveyed,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  frequent  perusal  of  a  book  which  now  became 
to  him  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  honey-comb;  and  he 
began,  to  preach  as  he  had  learnt,  that  men  should  seek  for 
righteousness  by  faith.     It  was  not  long  before  he:wa9^  accused 
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before  Cuthbert  Tonstal^  then  Bkhap  of  London^  a  man  of 
integrity  and  moderation,  though  compelled  to  bear  a  part  in 
proceedings  which  were  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  natural  dish 
position.  The  main  accusations  against  him  were,  that  be 
asserted  Christ  was  our  only  mediator,  not  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
not  the  Saints;  that  pilgrimages  were  useless;  and  that  offer* 
inga  to  images  were  idolatry.  Of  these  doctrines  he  was 
found  gmlty ;  but  was  persuaded  to  recant,  and  accordingly 
b«xre  a  &ggot  at  St  Paul's  Cross.  It  appears  that  Tonstal^ 
with  his  wonted  humanity,  favoured  and  wished  to  save  him : 
he  was  not  branded,  nor  subjected  to  any  further  punishment, 
but  permitted  to  return  to  Cambridge. 

From  tbat  hour  Bilney  had  no  peace  in  hirosel£  Latimer^ 
who  was  at  that  time  Cross-keeper  in  the  University,  and 
who  was  one  of  his  converts^  describes  him  as  having  fallen 
into  so  deep  a  melancholy,  that  his  friends  were  fain  to  be 
with  bim  day  and  night,  fearing  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
seeking  to  comfort  him,  who  would  not  be  comforted,  not 
even  fay  religion,  for  ^^  he  thought  the  whole  Scriptures  were 
Si^tmst  him,,  and  sounded  to  his  condemnation."  In  this 
state  he  continued  nearly  two  years,  till  feeling  that  death 
was  better  than  to  live  thus  self-condemned,  he  overcame  the 
weakaess  of  his  nature,  and  resolved  by  a  brave  repentance 
ta  expiate  an  offonce,  for  which  he  should  otherwise  neveif 
ftrgive  himself.  Without  communicating  the  purpose  to  his 
friends,  he  took  leavB  of  them  one  night  in  Trinity  Hall^ 
saying,  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  should  see  them  no 
more«  Immediately  he  departed  into  Norfolk,  and  there 
preached,  not  only  secretly  in  houses  among  the  reformed, 
but  dpenly  in  the  fields,  confessing  how  he  had  fallen^  and 
publicly  declaring  his  repentance,  and  warning  all  men  by 
his  example  to  beware  how  they  denied  the  truth,  for  which 
it  was  their  duty,  if  need  were,  to  lay  down  their  lives.  It 
was  not  k>ng  before  he  was  apprehended  in  Norwich,  for 
Dcving  an  English  New  Testament  to  a  recluse,  or  anchoressy 
in  that  city;  and  immediately  Nix,  the  merciless  Bishop  of 
that  diocese,  sent  to  London  for  a  writ  to  burn  him. 

The  Sheriff,  to  whose  custody  he  was  delivered,  happened 
tai  be  cBie  of  his  firiends^  and  therefore  treated  him  with  every 
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kindness  which  could  be  afforded  daring  his  imprisonment. 
The  night  before  he  was  to  suffer,  some  friends  who  visited 
him,  found  him  at  supper  eating  heartily,  and  with  a  cheerful 
countenance ;  and  one  of  them  saying  he  was  glad  to  see  him 
refresh  himself  thus,  so  shortly  before  he  was  to  undergo  so 
painful  a  death,  he  replied,  *^  I  follow  the  example  of  those  who^ 
having  a  ruinous  house  to  dwell  in,  hold  it  up  by  props  as 
long  as  they  may/'  Another  observed,  that  his  pains  would 
be  short,  and  the  Spirit  of  Grod  would  support  him  in  them^ 
and  reward  him  afterward  with  everlasting  rest.  Bilney,' 
upon  this,  put  his  finger  into  the  candle,  which  was  burning 
before  him,  more  than  once.  "  I  feel,"  said  he,  '*  by  exp^rir 
ence,  and  have  long  known  by  philosophy,  that  fire  is  natu- 
rally hot ;  yet,  I  am  persuaded  by  God's  holy  word,  and  by 
the  experience  of  some  Saints  of  God  therein  recorded,  that 
in  the  flame  they  may  feel  no  heat,  and  in  the  fire  no  con- 
sumption. And  I  constantly  believe,  that,  however  the  stub- 
ble of  this  my  body  shall  be  wasted  by  it,  yet  my  soul  and 
spirit  shall  be  purged  thereby, ...a  pain  for  the  time,... 
whereon  followeth  joy  unspeakable."  And  then  he  repeated 
the  words  of  Scripture,  "Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  and  called  thee  by  thy  name;  thou  art  mine  own; 
When  thou  goest  through  the  water  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 
the  strong  floods  shall  not  overflow  thee.  When  thou  walkest 
in  the  fire,  thou  shall  not  be  consumed,  and  the  flame  shall 
not  burn  thee ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  holy  One  of 
Israel,  thy  Saviour  !"  This  text  he  applied  to  himself,  and 
to  those  who  were  present,  some  of  whom,  receiving  the 
words  as  the  legacy  of  a  blessed  martyr,  had  them  fairly 
written  in  tables,  or  in  books,  and  derived  comfort  from  them 
till  their  dying  day. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  led  to  execution.  One 
of  his  friends,  exhorting  him  at  the  prison  door  with  few  and 
secret  words,  to  take  his  death  patiently  and  constantly,  Bilney 
answered,  "  When  the  mariner  is  tossed  upon  the  troubled 
sea,  he  beareth  his  perils  better  in  hope  that  he  shall  yet 
reach  his  harbour ;  so,  whatever  storms  I  shall  feel,  my  ship 
will  soon  be  in  its  quiet  haven ;  thereof  I  doubt  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God;... and  I  entreat  you,   help  me  with  your 
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prayers,  to  the  same  effect."  The  place  of  execution  was  a 
low  valley,  surrounded  with  rising  ground,  without  the  Bishop's 
Gate.  It  was  chosen  for  these  executions,  that  the  people 
might  see  the  spectacle  from  the  ascent,  as  in  an  amphitheatre ; 
and  from  the  frequency  of  such  spectacles,  it  was  called  the 
Lollard's  Pit  There  was  a  ledge  upon  the  stake  to  raise  the 
victim,  that  he  might  be  the  better  seen ;  for  the  persecutors 
were  desirous  of  displaying  to  the  utmost,  these  inhuman 
executions,  not  understanding  that  though  many  hearts  would 
be  hardened  by  such  sights,  and  many  intimidated,  there 
were  not  a  few  also  which  would  be  strengthened  and 
inflamed.  Having  put  off  the  layman's  gown,  in  which,  after 
his  degradation,  he  had  been  clad,  he  knelt  upon  the  ledge, 
and  prayed  with  deep  and  quiet  devotion,  ending  with  the 
14dd  Psalm,  in  which  he  thrice  repeated  the  verse,  "  Enter 
not  into  judgement  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified."  He  then  put  off  his  jacket 
and  doublet,  and  remained  in  his  hose  and  shirt,  and  so  was 
chained  to  the  stake.  Some  Friars  came  to  him,  and  said 
the  people  imputed  his  death  to  them,  and  for  that  reason, 
would  withhold  their  alms ;  wherefore  they  entreated  him  to 
assure  the  spectators,  that  it  was  not  their  act.  Bilney,  upon 
this,  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  pray  you,  good  people,  be 
never  the  worse  to  these  men,  for  my  sake,  as  though  they 
were  the  authors  of  my  death ;  it  was  not  they."  The  dry 
reeds  were  .  then  kindled ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  Bilney, 
triumphing  over  death,  rendered  up  his  soul  in  the  fulness 
of  faith,  and  entered  into  his  reward. 

The  heart  of  man  is  strong  when  it  is  put  to  the  proof; 
and  those  were  times  which  tried  the  heart.  These  dreadful 
spectacles  were  attended,  not  by  the  brutal  multitude  alone, 
who  came  as  to  a  pastime,  and  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  their  curiosity,  chose  to  endure  the  sight :  the 
friends  and  fellow-believers  of  the  sufferer  seem  generally  to 
have  been  present,  as  an  act  of  duty;  they  derived,  from 
his  example,  strength  to  follow  it,  when  their  hour  should 
come ;  and  to  him  it  was  a  consolation  to  recognise  sympathiz- 
ing faces  amid  the  crowd ;  to  be  assured,  that  in  his  agony 
he  had  their  silent,  but  fervent,  prayers  to  support  him ;  and 
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to  know  that,  as  faithful  witnesses,  they  would  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  which  else  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 
For  it  was  one  of  the  pious  frauds  of  the  Romanists,  to  spread 
reports  that  their  victims  had  seen  and  acknowledged  th^ 
error,  when  too  late  to  save  their  lives,  and  had  asked  pardcn 
of  God  and  man  for  their  heresies,  with  their  latest  breath* 
This  last  wrong  was  offered  to  Bilney,  and  it  would  have  been 
fetal  to  his  good  name  on  earth,  the  falsehood  having  been 
believed  and  published  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  if  Pariier,  in 
whose  primacy  the  Church  of  England  was  afterwards  estab* 
lished  by  Elizabeth,  had  not  attended  at  this  martyrdom,  for 
the  love  which  he  bore  the  martyr,  and  established  the  tmth 
by  his  unquestionable  testimony.* 

Bilney's  example,  in  all  parts,  was  followed  by  James 
Bainham,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  the  son  of  a  Gloucestershire 
knight.  Having  been  flogged  and  racked,  without  effect,  to 
make  him  accuse  others  of  holding  the  same  opinions  as  him* 
self,  the  fear  of  death  induced  him  to  abjure,  and  bear  a 
feggot.  But  a  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  be  stood 
up  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  in  St.  Austin's  Church, 
with  the  English  Testament  in  his  hand,  and  openly  proclaim* 
ing  that  he  had  denied  the  truth,  declared  that,  if  he  did  not 
return  to  it,  that  book  would  condemn  him  at  the  day  of 
judgement;  and  he  exhorted  all  who  heard  him,  rather  to 
suffer  death,  than  fall  as  he  had  fallen,  for  all  the  world's  good 
would  not  induce  him  again  to  feel  such  a  hell  as  he  had 
borne  within  him  since  the  hour  of  his  abjuration*  He  was 
accordingly  brought  to  the  stake  in  Smithfield;  and  there^  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  when  his  extremities  were 
half  consumed,  he  cried  aloud,  ^^  O  ye  Papists,  ye  loc^  for 
miracles,  and  behold  a  miracle;  for  in  this  fire  I  feel  no 
pain ; . .  it  is  to  me  as  a  bed  of  roses !" f  The  feet  may  be 
believed,  without  supposing  a  miracle,  or  even  recurring  to 
that  almost  miraculous  power  which  the  mind  sometimes  can 
exercise  over  the  body.  Nature  is  more  merciful  to  us,  than 
man  to  man;  this  was  a  ease,  in  which  excess  of  pain  had 
destroyed  the  power  of  sufifering ;  no  other  bodily  feeling  was 
left  but  that  of  ease  after  torture ;  while  the  soul  triumphed 
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in  iU  vi^to^y,  lind  in  the  sure  nntidpation  of  its  immediate 
and  et^rtial  reward. 

The  bo6k  Whlt*h  Bainham  held  up  in  the  church,  when  hft 
proclaimed  his  r^entance,  ahd  his  readiness  to  die  for  the  truths 
tfould  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  draw  upon  him  inquiry 
end  persecution.  It  was  Tindal's  translation,  now  one  of  the 
rarest  volumes  in  the  collections  of  the  curious;  and  in  its 
dflfeets  lipon  this  nation,  the  most  important  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  translator'ik 
origtti^  thaii  that  he  was  bom  somewhere  upon  the  borders  of 
Wales.  Having  been  bried  up  from  a  child  at  Okfol'd,  and 
graduated  therej  and  studied  afterwards  awhile  at  the  othet 
University,  he  was  engaged  in  the  family  of  a  Gloucestershire 
knight,  Weldh  by  name,  as  tutor  to  his  children.  Open 
house  wad  kept  there,  and  the  table  being  frequented  by 
Abbots,  Deans,  and  the  other  higher  Clergy  bf  the  country, 
the  conversation  turned  often  upon  Luther  and  Erasmus^  and 
other  points  which  were  the  touchstones  of  men's  minds.  In 
these  conversations,  Tindal  declared  his  opinions  with  ^o 
much  freedom,  and  prest  them  sometimes  with  so  much  forces 
that,  at  length,  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  sake  ot  the 
family  which  favoured  him,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw. He  was  eminently  one  of  those  fit  instruments  which 
are  never  wanting  when  any  great  design  of  Providence  is  to 
be  brought  about ;  a  man  devoted  to  learning,  zealous  for  the 
truth5  of  irreproachable  life,  and  moderate  desires,  wishirig  fot 
nothing  more  than  a  yearly  income  of  ten  pounds  for  his  sub- 
sistence, and  a  situation  in  which  he  might  teach  children  and 
preach  the  word  of  Grod. 

Itinerant  preaching  excited  no  surprise  in  those  days,  be^ 
cause  it  was  practised  by  the  Friars.  He  preached  awhile 
about  the  country,  and  more  particularly  about  Bristol,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  then  called  St.  Austirfd 
<7reen.  Experience  had  made  him  cautious ;  and  his  opin-^ 
4ons,  when  he  addressed  the  people,  were  probably  rather  to 
be  inferred  from  his  silence  upon  dangerous  points,  than  from 
his  wordsi  For  at  this  time  he  had  formed  the  intention  of 
translating  the  New  Testament ;  the  language  of  WiclHFe'd 
version  had  become  obsolete,  and  it  was  also  a  prohibited 
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book*  Tindal  meant  to  reader  it  from  the  original  Greek, 
and  entertained  a  hope  of  doing  it  under  Tonstal's  protection, 
whom  Erasmus  had  so  ^'  extolled  for  his  learning  and  virtue, 
that  he  thought  no  lot  could  be  more  desirable  for  him,  nor 
more  suitable  to  his  purpose,  than  to  be  received  into  the 
Bishop's  service."  He  presented  himself,  therefore,  with  a 
recommendatory  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Gilford,  the  King^s 
Controller,  and  an  oration  of  Isocrates  translated  from  the 
Greek.  But  Tonstal*s  establishment  was  full,  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  Humphrey  Monmouth,  a  wealthy  and 
benevolent  citizen,  who  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  This  liberal  man  bestowed  exhibitions  at  that 
time  upon  many  deserving  men  at  the  Universities,  some  of 
whom  rose  to  great  distinction ;  approving  of  Tindal's  views 
and  intentions,  he  engaged  to  supply  him  with  ten  pounds  a 
year :  other  good  men  contributed  something,  and  Tindal  em- 
barked for  Hamburg,  travelled  into  Germany,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  Luther  and  others  of  the  great  Protestant  Divines, 
and  then  settling  at  Antwerp,  as  the  best  place  for  printing 
his  book  and  securing  its  transmission  to  England,  completed 
the  New  Testament  there. 

Tindal  had  perceived,  he  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  the  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Scriptures  were 
plainly  laid  before  them  in  their  mother  tongue,  that  thejr 
might  see  the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text.  The 
Romanists  understood  perfectly  well  how  little  the  practice  of 
their  Church  was  supported  by  Scripture ;  and  that  if  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  admitted,  Dagon  must  fall.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  it  discovered  that  copies  of  this  trans- 
lation were  industriously  dispersed  in  England,  and  eagerly 
bought,  than  Archbishop  Warham  and  Tonstal  prohibited  it, 
as  being  corrupted  with  articles  of  heretical  pravity,  and 
opinions  erroneous,  pernicious,  pestilent,  scandalous,  tending 
to  seduce  persons  of  simple  and  unwary  dispositions;  and 
they  issued  orders  and  monitions  for  bringing  them  in  and 
burning  them.  Tonstal  himself,  who  of  all  the  Romish  Pre* 
lates  was  the  most  averse  to  the  cruelties  in  which  he  was  eor- 
gaged,  employed  a  merchant  secretly  to  purchase  the  copies 
that  remained  in  TindaPs  hands,  as  the  easiest  and  surest 
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mode  of  preventing  their  dispersion.  The  agent  in  this 
transaction  was  secretly  a  friend  of  Tindal,  who,  being  very 
desirous  of  correcting  the  translation,  gladly  sold  them,  and 
with  the  money  which  he  thus  obtained,  printed  an  improved 
edition. 

A  spirit  had  now  been  roused,  which  no  persecution  could 
suppress.  Dangerous  as  it  was  to  possess  the  book,  it  was 
eagerly  sought  for ;  and  of  those  persons  who  dispersed  it, 
some  were  punished  by  penance  and  heavy  fines ;  others,  who 
preached  and  avowed  its  doctrines,  by  the  flames.  A  brother 
of  Tindal,  with  two  others  concerned  in  circulating  these 
Testaments,  were  sentenced  to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of 
18,84*0/.  and  ten-pence  ;  and  they  were  made  to  ride*  with 
their  faces  to  the  horse's  tail,  papei's  on  their  heads,  and  as 
many  of  the  condemned  books  as  they  could  carry  fastened 
to  their  clothes  all  around  them,  to  the  standard  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  there,  with  their  own  hands,  throw  the  copies  which 
had  been  seized  into  the  fire.  But  burning  the  Testament 
appears  to  have  excited  some  surprise  and  displeasure,  even 
in  those  who  regarded  the  burning  of  those  who  read  it  as  an 
afiair  in  the  regular  course  of  things.  Tonstal,  therefore, 
who  saw  with  what  effect  the  press  was  employed  against  the 
Romish  Church,  requested  Sir  Thomas  More  to  write  and 
publish  against  Tindal's  translation  and  the  other  condemned 
books  written  by  Tindal  and  his  coadjutors,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  license  was  granted  him  to  read  them.  Well  had 
it  been  for  humanity,  if  no  other  means  had  ever  been 
employed  for  opposing  or  extending  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

Sir  Thomas  More  is  represented,  by  the  Protestant 
Martyrologists,  as  a  cruel  persecutor;  by  Catholics,  as  a 
blessed  martyr.  Like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
both.  But  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  deserves  a 
fairer  estimate  than  has  been  given  it,  either  by  his  adorers 
or  his  enemies.  It  behoves  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
while  actions  are  always  to  be  judged  by  the  immutable 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  judgement  which  we  pass 
upon  men  must  be  qualified  by  considerations  of  age,  country, 

*  Strype*s  Cranmer,  81. 
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Mtaation,  and  other  incidental  circutnstances  ( dXid  it  will  Aeii 
be  found,  that  he  'who  is  most  charitable  ib  his  judgement3  ^ 
generally  the  least  unjust,  ^r  Thomas  Mot^  woold,  ih  ^earf 
age  of  the  world,  have  ranked  attiong  the  ^sest  ^nd  best  <)f 
men.  One  generation  earlier,  he  would  have  appeared  as  k 
precursor  of  the  Reformation,  and  pethaps  have  delayed  it  by 
procuring  the  correction  of  grosser  abuses,  and  thereby  l•ende^' 
ing  its  necessity  less  urgent  One  generation  later,  and  hfS 
natural  place  would  have  been  in  Elizabeth's  Oouncilj  aihong 
the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  the  founders  df  the  CSiurdi  of 
England.  But  the  circumstances  wherein  he  was  placed  wei^ 
peculiarly  unpropitious  to  his  disposition,  his  happiness,  and 
even  his  character  in  aftertimes.  His  high  station  (for  he 
had  been  made  Chancellor  upon  Wolsey's  disgrace)  cmnpelled 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  afFairs;  in  forwarding  the 
work  of  persecution,  he  believed  that  he  was  discharging  not 
only  a  legal,  but  a  religious  duty ;  and  it  is  but  too  certaiti, 
that  he  performed  it  with  activity  and  zeal.  **  The  Lbrd 
forgive  Sir  Thomas  More,'*  were  among  the  last  words  whidi 
Bainham  uttered  amid  the  flames.  The  Protestknts  Who,  by 
his  orders,  and  some  of  them  actually  in  his  sights  Were 
flogged  and  racked,  to  make  them  declare  with  whom  they 
were  connected,  and  where  was  the  secret  deposit  of  thrft 
forbidden  books,  imputed  the  cruelty  of  the  laws  to  hii 
personal  inhumanity.  In  this  they  were  as  unjust  to  him,  as 
he  was  in  imputing  moral  criminality  to  them ;  for  his  was 
one  of  those  unworldly  dispositions  which  are  ever  more 
willing  to  endure  evil  than  to  inflict  it.  It  is  because  this  was 
so  certainly  his  temper  and  his  principle,  that  his  decided  hi* 
tolerance  has  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory:  what  in  his  con- 
temporaries was  only  consistent  with  themselves  and  with  the 
times,  appearing  monstrous  in  him,  who  in  other  points  was 
advanced  so  far  beyond  his  age.  But  by  this  very  superiority 
it  may  partly  be  explained.  He  perceived,  in  some  of  the 
crude  and  perilous  opinions  which  were  now  promulgate^ 
consequences  to  which  the  Reformers,  in  the  ardoTir  and  im- 
patience of  their  sincerity,  were  blind :  he  saw  that  they 
tended  to  the  subversion,  not  of  existing  institutions  alone, 
but  of  civil  society  itself :  the  atrocious  frenzy  of  the  Ana- 
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baptists  in  Germany  confirmed  him  in  this  apprehensiim ;  and 
the  possibility  of  re-edifying  the  Church  upon  its  old 
foundations,  and  giving  it  a  moral  strength  which  should  re« 
sist  all  danger,  entered  not  into  his  mind,  becanse  he  was  con- 
tented with  it  as  it  stood,  and  in  the  strength  of  his  attachment 
to  its  better  principles,  loved  some  of  its  errors  and  excused 
others.  Herein  he  was  unlike  his  friend  Erasmus,  whom  he 
resembled  equally  in  extent  of  erudition  and  in  sportiveness 
of  wit.  But  More  was  characteristically  devout :  the  imagin- 
ative part  of  Romanism  had  its  frill  effect  upon  him :  its 
splendid  ceremonials,  its  magnificent  edifices,  its  alliance  with 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  (the  latter  arts  then  rapidly 
advancing  to  their  highest  point  of  excellence,)  its  observances, 
so  skilfully  interwoven  with  the  business,  the  festivities,  and 
the  ordinary  economy  of  life, ...  in  these  things  he  delighted, 
. . .  and  all  these  the  Reformers  were  for  sweeping  away.  But 
the  impelling  motive  for  his  conduct  was,  his  assent  to  the 
tenet  that  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  was  essential 
to  salvation.  For  upon  that  tenet,  whether  it  be  held  by 
Papist  or  Protestant,  toleration  becomes,  what  it  has  so  often 
been  called, .  • .  soul-murder ;  persecution  is  then,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  duty ;  and  it  is  an  act  of  religious  charity  to  bum 
heretics  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  others  from 
damnation.  The  tenet  is  proved  to  be  false  by  its  intolerable 
consequences, .  • .  and  no  stronger  example  can  be  given  of  its 
injurious  effect  upon  the  heart,  than  that  it  should  have  made 
Sir  Thomas  More  a  persecutor. 

The  first  of  his  controversial  works  was  not  unworthy  of 
its  author.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  one  whose 
mind  had  been  unsettled  by  the  new  doctrines ;  and  the  worse 
cause  had  the  better  advocate.  It  was,  however,  not  un- 
candidly  or  unfairly  managed.  Sir  Thomas  seemed  willing 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  some  scandalous 
practices,  while  he  defended  the  Church  of  Rome  on  all  main 
points ;  and  this  was  done  with  characteristic  pleasantry,  not 
the  less  likely  to  please  because  of  its  occasional  coarseness, 
in  good  humour  with  the  disputant,  kindly  in  manner,  always 
with  an  appearance  of  reason,  and  sometimes  cogently.  Still 
it  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  bitterness  of  the  Romish 
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spirit,  and  the  heretics  were  spoken  of  as  branches  cut  from 
the  vine,  and  reserved  only  for  the  fire  first*  here,  and  after* 
wards  in  hell.  The  dialogue  was  answered  by  Tindal ;  and 
More,  in  his  subsequent  writings,  degenerated  into  the  worst 
form  of  controversy,  and  its  worst  tempei*. 

Two  men,  of  great  note  among  the  reformers,  wrote  in 
defence  of  Tindal  and  his  opinions ;  Robert  Barnes,  the  one^ 
had  been  Prior  of  the  Augustines  in  Cambridge,  but  after 
bearing  a  faggot,  had  escaped  beyond  sea.  The  other,  John 
Frith,  was  one  of  the  Cambridge  men  whom  Wolsey  removed 
to  the  college  which  he  had  founded  at  Oxford,  a  proof  in 
what  estimation  he  was  held  for  his  abilities,  conduct^  and 
attainments.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  these 
persons  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines ;  Frith  among  others : 
he  had,  in  fact,  become  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Tindal, 
during  Tindal's  abode  at  Cambridge.  Some  of  them  died  in 
consequence  of  confinement  in  an  unwholesome  cellar ;  their 
death  excited  Wolsey's  compassion,  and  he  ordered  the  others 
to  be  released,  on  condition  of  their  remaining  within  a  certain 
distance  of  Oxford.  Frith,  however,  fied  to  the  Continent, 
and,  returning  after  a  few  years,  was  apprehended  as  a  vaga- 
bond at  Reading,  and  set  in  the  stocks.  The  schoolmaster 
of  the  town,  hearing  him  bewail  himself  in  Latin,  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and,  finding  him  an  accomplished 
scholar,  procured  his  liberty.  It  appears  that  he  had  come 
over  to  difiuse  his  opinions  at  all  risks ;  and  yet  with  a  fervour 
which  approached  to  enthusiasm  in  his  love  of  the  truth,  and 
his  devotion  to  it,  few  of  the  Reformers  were  so  temperate  in 
their  opinions.  In  this  his  own  cc^ol  judgement  accorded  with 
the  advice  of  Tindal,  that  avoiding  high  questions,  which  sur- 
pass common  capacity,  and  expounding  the  law  so  as  to  con- 
vince men  of  sin,  he  should  "  set  abroach  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,"  and  let  wounded  consciences  drink  of  the 
living  waters.  The  manner  in  which  Tindal,  writing  to  him 
at  the  time,  speaks  both  of  himself  and  his  friend,  ndll  show 
what  these  men  were,  whom  Sir  Thomas  More  described  as 
fit  only  for  the  fire  here,  and  hereafter  !  "  There  liveth  not," 
he  says,  "  in  whom  I  have  so  good  hope  and  trust,  and  in 

♦  Dialogue,  ff.  47. 
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whom  my  heart  rejoiceth,  as  in  yon ;  not  the  thousandth  part 
so  much  for  your  learning,  and  what  other  gifts  else  you 
have,  as  because  you  will  creep  a-low  by  the  ground,  and 
walk  in  those  things  that  the  conscience  may  feel,  and  not  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  brain ;  in  fear,  and  not  in  boldness ; 
in  open  necessary  things,  and  not  to  pronounce  or  define  of 
hid  secrets^  or  things  that  neither  help  nor  hinder,  whether 
it  be  so  or  no ;  in  unity,  and  not  in  seditious  opinions :  inso- 
much that  if  you  be  sure  you  know,  yet,  in  things  that  may 
abide  leisure,  ye  will  defer  and  let  it  pass ;  and  stick  you 
stiffly  and  stubbornly  in  earnest  and  necessary  things.  And 
1  trust  you  be  persuaded  even  so  of  me ;  for  I  call  God  to 
record,  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's  word"... 
(More  had  accused  him  of  so  doing)... ^^ against  my  con- 
science ;  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  on  the  earth,  whe- 
ther it  be  pleasure,  honour,  or  riches,  might  be  given  me... 
If  there  were  in  me  any  gift  that  could  help  at  hand  and  aid 
you,  if  .need  required,  I  promise  you  I  would  not  be  far  off, 
and  commit  the  end  to  God... But  God  hath  made  me  evil- 
&voured  in  this  world,  and  without  grace  in  the  sight  of 
men;  speechless  and  rude,  dull  and  slow-witted.  Your  part, 
shall  be  to  supply  what  lacketh  in  me,  remembering,  that  as 
lowliness  of  heart  shall  make  you  high  with  God,  even  so 
meekness  of  words  shall  make  you  sink  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  Nature  giveth  age  authority,  but  meekness  is  the 
glory  of  youth." 

When  this  letter  was  delivered  to  him,  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  a  paper  of  his,  upon  transubstantiation,  written  by 
the  desire  of  one  of  his  friends,  having  been  treacherously  de- 
livered to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  thereupon  used  all  means  for 
discovering  him,  and  finally  succeeded,  though  he  repeatedly. 
changed  his  dress  and  his  place  of  abode.  To  the  arguments 
which  More  published  against  his  treatise.  Frith  replied  from 
prison,  with  great  ability  and  great  moderation ;  not  shrink- 
ii^  from  avowing  his  entire  disbelief  in  a  corporeal  presence, 
but  desiring  only  that  men  might  be  left  to  judge  upon  that 
point  as  God  should  open  their  hearts,  no  party  condemning 
the  other,  but  nourishing  brotherly  love,  and  each  bearing 
with  the  other's   infirmity.     The   like  he   said  concerning 
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pmgatorj^  reqniriiig  that  a  belief  ia  it  should  not  be  hubted 
on  as  essential  to  salvation*  Many  peradrenture  wwJd 
marvel^  he  observed,  seeing  he  would  have  these  things  be 
left  indifferently  unto  all  men,  whether  to  believe  or  not^ 
what  then  was  the  cause  why  he  would  so  willingly  sufBar 
death ?  "  The  cause,"  said  he,  "why  I  die  is  liiis;  for  that 
I  cannot  agree  that  it  should  be  necessarily  determined  to  be 
an  article  of  faitlv  and  that  we  should  believe,  under  pakt  of 
damnation,  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  ctf  our  Saviour,  the  form  and  shape  only  not  being 
changed.  Which  thing,  if  it  were  most  true,  (as  they  shdl 
never  be  able  to  prove  it  by  any  authority  <rf  the  Seiiptitre^  or 
doctors,)  yet  shall  they  not  so  bring  to  pass>  that  that  doctrine^ 
were  it  never  so  true,  should  be  holden  for  a  necessary  article 
of  faith." 

Tindal,,  hearing  of  his  danger,  encouraged  him  by  his 
letters  to  suffer  constantly*  They  who  abjiuo^ed,  he  taidf  and 
afterwards  repented^  and  died  to  witness  their  repenAaneey 
aflbrded  their  enemies  occasion  ta  maliga  thdb:  meaaotj ;  so 
that  though  their  death  was  accepted  with  God,  it  was;  not 
glorious,  and  lost  in  great  paort  its  effiset  upon  others^ ... 
"  Your  cause,"  said  he,  "  is  Cbrist^»  Goqpet^  ai  li^bt  that  must, 
be  fed  with  the  blood  of  &ith.  The  lamp  must  be  diredaedl 
daily,  and  that  oil  poured  in  evening^  and  mornings  that  dnr 
light  go  not  out."  He  encouri^ed  him  by  the  doctrine  ef 
fatalism,  (which  Tindal  had  adopted,  and  upos  which  More 
had  victoriously  attacked  htm,)  and  by  a  better  reliance  upon 
God.  "  Yield  yotnrself,"  said  he  ;  <^  commit  yourself  wloily 
and  only  to  your  loving  Father ;  them  shall  his  power  be  m 
you,  and  work  for  you  above  all  that  your  h«u*t  can  imagtse^ 
If  the  pain  be  above  your  strength^  remembeir  ^  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  give  it  you^'  and  pray  to*  yxaat 
Father  in  that  name,  and  he  shall  cease  youv  pain,^  or 
shorten  it." 

Frith  needed  not  these  stirring  eschortatioi»  from  » friend 
who,  as  he  well  knew,  was  ready  to  act  as  he  advised.  Whe» 
he  was  taken  to  Croydon,  for  examination,  by  twa  of  tlw 
Archbishop's  people,  the  men  were  so  won  by  Wb  diseourse, 
and  so  unwilling  to  lead  him^  like  a  sheep  U»  tJle  slaoghter^ 
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ttwt  Hmy  4evi^  Hi  plan  for  letting  him  eaeape^  and  proposed 
it  to  him.  Upon  Im  refusing  with  a  smik^  and  saying  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  deliver  his  opinion,  they  asked  him^ 
wherefore  then  he  had  been  willing  to  fly  before  he  was 
apprehended,  if  now  he  did  not  think  proper  to  save  himsfdf  ? 
He  answered^  ^^  I  would  then  fiun  have  enjoyed  my  liberty^ 
fodir  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  G<od ;  but  being  now  by  bis 
Providenee  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  to  give 
testimony  to  that  doctrine  which  I  am  bound  to  maintain,..* 
if  I  ^ould  now  start  aside,  I  should  run  from  my  Gk>d,  and 
be  worthy  o(  si,  thousand  hells.  Bring  me,  therefore^  I  beseech 
you,  where  I  was  appointed  to  be  brought ;  or  else  I  wiU  go 
thither  alone.''  Being  at  length  brought  for  final  examiDation,^ 
before  Stokesley  and  Gardiner,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester,  both  distinguished  for  the  severity  with  which 
ijhey  enforced  die  persecuting  laws^. ..he  was  by  them  con^ 
denvQied  ds  a  wicked  and  stiff*necked  heretic,  persisting  with 
(Janinable  obstinacy  in  his  detestable  opinions;  for  whidb 
tbey  excommunicated  him,  and  1^  him  to  the  secular  power ; 
"  most  earaestly,"  said  the  sentence  '^requiring  them,  in  the 
bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  execution  and 
pil4aishmeot»  worthily  to  be  done  upon  thee,  may  be  so 
mod^rate^  thalt  the  rigour  thereof  be  not  too  extreme,  nor 
yet  the  gentleness  too  much  mitigated."  Could  any  heresy 
be  more  detestable  and  more  impious  than  such  language  ? 

One  Andrew  Hewet,  a  young  taHor,  who  was  taken  up  as 
a  suspected  person,  and  on  his  examination  had  declared^ 
that  he  believed  concerning  the  Sacrament  as  Frith  did,  was 
tpldf  that  if  he  persisted  in  that  opinion,  he  should  be  burnt 
with  him*  And  upon  his  expressing  his  resolution  to  follow 
Frith's  example,  he  was  sent  to  the  same  prison,  and  taken 
with  him  to  Smithfield,  where  they  were  fastened  to  the  same 
stake,  back  to  back.  The  Romanists  notice  the  simple  sin- 
cerity of  this  young  man  with  a  sneer,  and  make  no  remark 
upon  the  execrable  inhumanity  of  those  who  burnt  him  alive 
for  it.  When  they  were  at  the  stake,  a  priest  admonished  the 
people  in  no  wise  to  pray  for  them,  no  more  than  they  would 
fpr  a  dog;  words  which  excited  indignation  in  the  multitude, 
but  moved  Frith  only  to  a  compassionate  smile,  and  a  prayer 
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that  the  Lord  would  forgive  such  persecutors.  He  sufifesed 
with  that  constancy  which  was  to  be  expected  from  so  true  a 
courage,  and  so  firm  a  faith ;  and  his  last  expression  whidi 
could  be  understood,  was  one  of  thankfulness,  that  the  wind 
having  carried  the  force  of  the  fire  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stake,  had  shortened  the  sufferings  of  his  companion  in  mai^ 
tyrdom.  Tindal  did  not  long  survive  his  friend.  A  villaii^ 
by  name,  Henry  Philips,  who  had  been  an  English  student 
at  Louvain,  by  a  long  and  most  odious  scheme  of  treachery 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor's  Court  at  Brus- 
sels ;  and  he  was  put  to  death  at  Vilvorde,  by  a  more  mercifol 
martyrdom  than  would  have  been  his  lot  in  England,  beii^ 
strangled  at  the  stake  before  he  was  burnt. 

To  so  excellent  a  man  as  Tindal,  who  was  ^'  without  spot 
or  blemish  of  rancour  or  malice,  full  of  mercy  and  compassion^ 
so  that  no  man  living  was  able  to  reprove  him  of  any  kind  of 
sin  or  crime,"  (thus  he  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him,) 
death  could  at  no  time  be  unwelcome  in  such  a  cause.  And 
he  had  already  seen,  that  owing  to  his  efforts,  though  not  by 
his  means,  his  countrymen  would  have  the  Scriptures  in  their' 
own  tongue,  and  thus  his  heart's  desire  would  be  accom- 
plished. Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  as  it  had 
been  preceded  by  his  separation  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  followed  by  a  reformation  of  its  doc^' 
trines.  Upon  Warham's  death,  Cranmer  was  made  Primate : 
one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  procure  a  resolution  from 
both  houses  of  Convocation,  to  request  his  Majesty  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  translated  by  some  learned  men,  whom' 
he  should  appoint,  and  delivered  unto  the  people  according 
to  their  learning ; ,  and  before  Tindal's  martyrdom.  Miles* 
Coverdale's  Bible  was  allowed  to  be  used.  Tindal  had  pub- 
lished the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Jonah  from  the* 
Hebrew;  the  Psalter,  and  some  other  portions,  had  been 
published  by  George  Joye,  but  Coverdale's  was  a  complete 
version;  and  this  book,  printed,  it  is  supposed,  at  Zurich, 
was  not  only  allowed  in  England,  but  its  use  enjoined; 
injunctions  to  the  Clergy  being  issued  by  the  King's  autho- 
rity, that  the  whole  Bible^  both  in  Latin  and  English,  should 
be  placed  in  the  quire  of  every  parish  churdb ;  and  that  all 
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men  sbonld  be  eneouri^ed  and  exhorted  to  read  it- as  the 
very  word  of  God,  that  thereby  they  might  the  better  know 
their  duty  to  Grod,  their  sovereign  lord  the  King,  and  their 
neiglibottr. 

This  most  important  change  was  brought  about  by  Cran- 
mer,  with  Cromwell's  aid,  and  through  the  Queen's  favour. 
The  decided  manner  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  promoted  the 
great  religious  change  occasioned  by  Henry's  desire  of  mar- 
rying her,  has  given  historical  importance  to  a  life,  which 
odierwise  would  only  have  afforded  a  theme  for  tragedy. 
Of  what  importance  it  was  to  the  Reformation,  may  be  seen 
by  the  fiendish  malignity  with  which  her  story  has  been 
blackened.  That  event,  to  which  England  owes  her  civil  as 
well  as  her  intellectual  freedom,  is  represented  by  the  Ro- 
manists as  disgraceful  in  its  origin,  flagitious  in  its  course, 
and  &tal  in  its  end.  The  Church  of  England  canonizes 
none  of  its  benefactors;  it  is  even  blameable  for  paying  no 
honours  to  the  memory  of  those  virtuous  men  by  whose 
exertions  it  was  founded,  and  who  laid  down  their  lives  in 
its  service.  It  regards  Anne  Boleyn  as  a  woman,  who  en- 
couraged in  the  King  an  attachment,  from  which  the  sense 
of  duty  ought  to  have  made  her  turn  away.  The  splendour 
of  a  crown  had  dazzled  her;  and  he  who  beholds  in  the 
events  of  this  world  that  moral  government  which  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent^  sees  that  in  her  otherwise  unmerited  fitter 
she  was  punished  for  this  offence.  But  the  Romanists  were 
in  that  age  so  accustomed  to  falsehood,  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  it,  even  when  truth  might  have  served  their 
cause.  With  characteristic  effrontery  they  asserted,  that  her 
mother  and  her  sister  had  both  been  mistresses  of  the  King; 
that  she  was  his  own  daughter ;  and  that  her  nominal  father, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  reminded  him  of  this,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  incestuous  marriage,  but  in  vain.  They  de- 
scribed her  as  a  monster  of  deformity  and  wickedness.  In 
this  spirit  their  histories  of  our  Reformation  were  composed, 
till  they  perceived  that  such  coarse  calumnies  could  no  longer 
be  palmed  upon  the  world,  and  then  they  past  into  an  in* 
sidious  strain,  little  less  malicious,  and  not  more  feithful. 

It  was  by  Queen  Anne's  influence  that  Bilney's  convert, 
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Latimer,  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  more  thaa 
any  other  mao,  promoted  the  Reformation  by  his  preadiing. 
The  straigbt*forward  honesty  of  his  remarks,  the  liy^iness  of 
his  illustrations,  his  homely  wit,  his  racy  manner,  his  manly 
freedom,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  the  smcerity  of  his  understanding,  gave  life  and  vigour 
to  his  sermons  when  they  were  delivered,  and  render  them 
now  the  most  amusing  productions  of  that  age,  and  to  us 
perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  public  feeling  was  now  in 
&vour  of  reformation,  though  even  the  leaders  in  that  work 
knew  not  as  yet  how  far  they  should  proceed.  But  the 
Romanists  had  injured  their  own  causes  and  the  martyrs  had 
not  offered  up  their  lives  in  vain.  Frith's  case,  in  particular, 
had  shocked  the  people^  They  had  seen  him  kiss  the  stake^ 
and  suiFer  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  conscious  virtue,  full 
of  hope  and  &ith ;  and  when  they  saw  so  young,  so  learned, 
and  so  exemplary  a  man  put  to  this  inhuman  death,  ibr  no 
crime^  •  •  •  not  even  for  teaching  heretical  doctrines,  but 
merely  because  he  would  not  affirm  that  a  belief  in  purgatory 
and  in  the  corporeal  presence  was  necessary  to  salvation, 
many  even  of  those  whe  believed  in  both,  were  shocked  at 
the  atrocious  iniquily  of  the  sent^icew  The  e£^t  appeared 
in  Parliament ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  Clergy 
were  deprived  of  the  power  of  committing  men  on  suspicion 
of  heresy,  or  proceeding  against  them  without  presentment  or 
accusation.  Presentments  by  two  witnesses  at  least  were 
required,  and  then  they  were  to  be  tried  in  open  court.  In 
other  reelects,  the  laws,  inhuman  as  they  were,  were  left  in 
force.  The  age  was  not  yet  ripe  for  further  mitigation,  but 
this  was  a  great  and  important  step. 

The  Romanists  injured  themselves  by  their  craft,  as  wdl 
as  their  cruelty.  A  Nun  in  Kent  was  encouraged  to  feign 
revelations;  at  first,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  particular 
image  into  repute^  • .  •  afterwards,  a  political  bearing  was 
given  to  the  imposture:  she  declared  strongly  against  dae 
divorce  while  the  cause  was  pending,  and  predicted,  that  if 
Henry  persisted  in  his  purpose  and  married  another  wife^  he 
should  not  be  King  a  month  longer,  na)^,  not  an  hour  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  should  die  a  villain's  death.     Her  pro- 
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phecies  were  collected  in  a  book,  and  repeated  in  sennonUf 
particularly  by  the  Observant  Franciscans,  one  of  whom, 
preaching  before  the  King,  told  him  that  many  lying  prophets 
had  deceived  him,  but  he,  a$  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him 
that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done  Ahab's. 
The  ferocity  of  Henry's  heart  had  not  yet  been  awakened ; 
he  bore  this  treasonable  insolence  with  patience,  and  noticed 
it  no  farther  than  by  desiring  another  preacher  to  comment 
upon  it  the  ensuing  Sunday.  But  when  it  was  perceived  that 
the  accomplices  in  this  scheme  of  delusion,  emboldened  by 
impunity,  had  communicated  with  Queen  Catharine  and  with 
the  Pope's  Ambassadors,  the  affair  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
and  the  parties^  were  apprehended.  They  confessed  the  im- 
posture, and  with  this  public  exposure  it  might  probably 
have  ended,  had  not  other  accomplices  spread  a  report  that 
the  Nun  had  been  forced  into  this  confession,  and  tampered 
with  her  to  make  her  deny  all  that  she  had  confessed.  She 
was  then  executed,  with  five  of  her  associates,  for  treason, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  her  sentence,  and  saying,  these 
men,  who  must  have  known  she  was  feigning,  persuaded  her 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  what  she 
feigned  was  profitable  to  them,  • .  •  and  thus  they  had  brought 
themselves  and  her  to  this  deserved  end. 

Among  the  persons  who'  were  implicated  for  misprision  of 
treason  in  this  affiiir,  was  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  an  old 
and  venerable  man,  but  who  had  been  forward  in  persecuting 
the  Reformers,  and  acted  on  this  occasion  with  culpable 
remissness,  for  which  credulity  was  no  excuse.  Cromwell 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  King,  acknowledge  his  ofience, 
and  ask  for  pardcm,  which  he  knew  the  King  would  grant 
But  a  blind  party-spirit  possessed  the  old  man ;  he  wrote  back 
saying,  that  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  Nun's  holiness,  and 
bdieving,  by  what  is  said  in  the  Prophet  Amos,  that  God  will 
do  nothing  without  revealing  it  to  his  servants,  he  had  some^ 
times  spoken  with  the  Nun,  and  sent  his  Chaplain  to  her,  for 
die  purpose  of  trying  the  truth,  and  had  never  discovered  any 
falsehood  in  her :  and  for  what  she  told  him  about  the  King, 
he  thought  it  needless  to  communicate  it,  because  she  said  she 
had  told  it  to  the  King  herself;  and  moreover,  she  had  named 
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no  person  who  should  kill  him,  which,  by  "being  known,  might 
be  prevented.  Therefore  he  had  not  thought  himself  bound 
to  denounce  her,  and  desired,  for  Christ^s  sake,  that  be  might 
no  more  be  troubled  about  the  matter,  otherwise  he  woidd 
speak  his  conscience  freely.  CromweH,  in  reply,  exposed  the 
futility  and  impropriety  of  such  an  answer.  He  appealed  to 
Fisher's  conscience,  whether,  if  the  Nun  had  prophesied  for 
the  King,  he  would  have  given  such  easy  credit  to  her ;  tdd 
him,  that  if  it  came  to  a  trial,  he  must  be  found  guilty ;  and 
again  assured  him  of  pardon,  if  he  would  ask  for  it, . .  •  the 
Bishop's  persistence  in  reftising  to  do  this  was  plainly  a  matter 
of  obstinacy,  not  of  conscience. 

Sir  Thomas  More  also  was  accused  of  having  comnrani- 
cated  with  the  Nun,  and  being  so  far  concerned  with  her,  as 
to  bring  him  within  reach  of  the  statute.  But  he  acted  with 
more  judgement  and  better  temper,  when  CromweH,  who  was 
his  friend,  invited  him,  in  like  manner,  to  exculpate  himself. 
He  had  heard  of  her,  he  said,  «ight  or  nine  years  ago,  when 
the  King  put  into  his  hands  a  roll  containing  certain  words, 
which,  according  to  report,  she  had  spoken  in  her  trances, 
but  which  he  thought  such  as  any  siHy  woman  ni^ight  utter. 
Afterwards,  be  had  heard  other  of  her  revelations ;  some  very 
strange  and  some  very  childish.  Nevertheless,  thinking  her 
to  be  a  pious  woman,  he  had  visited  her  once  and  desired  her 
prayers,  and  written  to  her,  advising  her  to  beware  how  she 
meddled  with  afiairs  of  state.  A  copy  of  this  letter  he  sent 
to  Cromwell.  It  expressed  more  belief  in  her  revelations 
than  Sir  Thomas  ought  to  have  given,  after  she  herself  had 
told  him  that  the  Devil  was  caught  in  her  cAiamber  one  day, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  which  when  it  was  taken,  changed  in- 
to such  a  strange  ugly  shape,  that  they  threw  him  out  of  the 
window  in  their  fright.  A  meritorious  deed,  he  said,  had 
been  done  in  bringing  this  detestable  hypocrisy  to  light ;  and, 
for  himself,  he  had  neither  in  this  matter  done  evil,  nor  said 
evil,  nor  so  much  as  any  evil  thing  thought.  All  that  had 
passed,  he  had  here  fully  declared ;  and  if,  said  he,  "any  man 
''^P^rt  of  me,  as  I  trust  verily  no  man  will,  and  i  wot  well 
^^^^ty  nt)  man  can,  any  word  or  deed  by  me  spoken  or  done, 
touching  any  breach  of  my  l^al  truth  and  duty  toward  my 
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uiost  redoubted  Sovereign  and  natural  liege  Lord»  I  will  come 
tx>  mine  aziswer,  and  make  it  good  in  such  wise  as  becoraeth 
a  poor  true  man  to  do,  tliat  whosoever  any  sueh  thing  shall 
a^y,  shall  therein  say  untrue." 

The  explanation  availed,  as  it  ought.  But  Sir  Thomas 
bad  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  when  Henry  had  determined 
upon  divorcing  himself  in  defiance  of  the  Papal  authority : 
this  had  gi^i^en  ofience,.  and  Henry  was  a  man  upon  whose 
heart  enmity  took  deeper  hold  than  love.  He  had  formerly 
delighted  in  More's  delightful  conversation ;  buX  when  Sir 
Thomas's  son-^in-law  congratulated  him  one  day  on  the  favour 
which  he  enjoyed,^  the  King  having  walkeid  in.his  garden  with 
him,  with  an  arm*  about  his  neck,  he  replied^."  I  thank  God, 
I  find  his  Grace  my  very  good  Lord  and  Master,  and  I  do 
believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favour  me,  as  he  dpth  any  sub- 
ject within  this  realra^  Howbeit,  son  Roper,  X  ha^te  no  cause 
to  be  proud  of  it ;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
France,,  it  should  not  fail  to  fly  from?  my  shoulders^  as  fast 
now  as  it  seemeth  to  stick."  Perceiving  now  in  what  direction 
the  current  had  set,  and  how  probable  it  was  that  some  peril^r 
ous  question  might  arise,  in  which  he  must  sacrifice  either  his 
conscience  or  his  life,  the  alternative  had  not  occasioned  a 
moment's  doubt,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  fa- 
mily for  the  worst.  ITiis  he  did  as  if  it  were  sportively,  in 
tenderness  to  them,  alarming  them  once  or  twice  with  a  false 
messenger  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the  Council,  and 
often  taking  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  man  might  lose  his 
head  and  be  never  a  whit  the  worse.  When  the  real  sum- 
mons came,  he  would  not  suffer  his  wife  and  children  to 
accompany  him  to  his  boat,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  but 
kissing  them,  and  desiring  their  prayers,  pulled  the  wicket 
after  him.  For  awhile  he  sat  in  the  boat,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
in  silence ;  then  thanked  God  that  the  field  was  won^  ^nd 
resumed  his  habitual  cheerfulness. 

The  matter  upon  which  he  was  called  for  was  the  oath  of 
the  succession,  which  he  had  apprehended.  Ko  other  layman 
had  yet  been  summoned  to  swear  it ;  in  fact,  there  was  none 
whose  cpcample  would  carry  with  it  so  much  weight.    Having 
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read  the  Act  and  the  Pl«anible»  wfaidi  maintained  the  law- 
fiilnesB  of  the  diyoroe^  Sir  Thomas  said,  he  would  swear  to 
the  saccession,  bnt  not  to  the  Preamble;  not  that  he  either 
condemned  the  oath,  nor  the  consdence  of  any  man  that 
todt  it,  but  take  it  himself  he  could  not,  withoat  jeoparding 
his  soul  to  perpetual  damnation.     They  required  him  to 
declare  his  reasons,  which  he  declined,  and  observed,  that 
seeing  to  declare  them  was  dang^*ou8,  it  was  no  obstinacy  to 
leave  them  undeclared. . . .  Tliis  had  never  been  allowed  when 
men  were  compelled  to  declare  their  opinion  concerning  the 
corporeal  presence^  and  then  burnt  for  declaring  it.     In  the 
conversation  which  ensued,  Cranmer  prest  him  with  aUe 
arguments,  and  Cromwell  with  earnest  kindness,  to  obey  the 
King ;  but  Sir  Thomas  rested  the  matter  xspon  his  conscience, 
whidi,  he  said,  after  long  leisure  and  diligent  seardi,  had 
concluded  plainly  against  obedience  in  this  case,  whatever 
might  mis-happen.      He  was   therefore  committed  to  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster's  keeping,   till   the   Coundi  should 
have  determined    how  to  proceed.      Fish^*  had,  in  like 
manner,  offered  to  swear  to  the  Act,  but  refused  the  Pre- 
amble.  If  Cranm^s  advice  had  been  taken,  this  would  have 
been  deemed  sufficient;  he  represented  that  the  succession 
was  the  main  thing,  and  it  might  well  suffice,  if  the  wfa(de 
realm,  by  the  example  of  these  persons,  should  be  brought  to 
maintain  it,  though  there  might  be  some  who,  either  df  wil- 
fulness, or  of  an  indurate  and  invertible  conscience^  would 
not  alter  from  their  opinion  of  the  King's  first  marriage. 

This  advice  was  wise  as  well  as  humane,  and  Cranm^ 
wisely  rested  it  upon  grounds  of  policy.  Cromwell  was  not 
wanting  in  desire  to  save  a  man  whom  he  highly  esteemed; 
but  Henry  was  a  sovereign  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  pur- 
poses, and,  judging  of  other  men's  feelings  by  his  own,  he 
looked  upon  More  and  Fisher  as  his  determined  and  dan- 
gerous enemies.  It  was  unfortunate  for  both,  that  they  took 
precisely  the  same  course,  and  alleged  the  same  reasons  for 
it ;  for  this,  though  but  a  natural  coincidence  in  men  who 
acted  upon  the  same  principles,  was  imputed  by  Henry  to  a 
concerted  system  of  opposition  to  his  government.  This 
opinion  was  strengthened  when  some  leading  members  of  the 
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Carthusians  denied  the  ICing^s  supremacy,  which  it  had  now 
been  made  treasoimble  to  deny.  Several  were  brought  to 
trial  for  this,  and  executed  as  traitors ;  and  though  some  of 
these  victims  had  expresssed  their  hopes  for  a  successfiil 
rebellion  against  one  whom  they  called  a  tyrant  and  a  he- 
retic, and  others  were  implicated  in  the  imposture  of  the 
Nun,  still  suffering  as  they  did,  for  a  point  of  conscience, 
th^  execution  brought  the  first  stain  upon  the  Reformation 
in  !Ekigland.  For  the  law  created  the  offence  which  it 
punished  so  severely.  It  was  essential  that  the  King's  su- 
premacy should  not  be  opposed ;  and  it  was  necessary  also, 
for  the  estaUishment  of  this  fundamental  principle,  that  it 
should  be  recognised  by  the  heads  of  the  Clergy.  The 
proper  course  would  therefore  have  been,  that  this  recog- 
nition should  be  required  from  all  who  chose  to  retain  their 
professional  rank  and  preferment.  Upon  those  who  made 
their  choice,  rather  to  resign,  no  farther  restraint  ought  to 
have  been  imposed,  than  that,  a$(  in  other  cases,  and  under 
pains  and  penalties  proportionate  to  the  offence^  they  should 
do  nothing  in  opposition  to  what  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  middle  ages  had 
hardly  yet  perceptibly  been  mitigated ;  and  laws  retain  their 
barbarity  long  after  manners  have  been  softened.  The 
nadon  had  been  accustomed  to  the  most  inhuman  executions, 
for  political  as  well  as  religious  causes ;  so  that  actions,  which 
no  man  can  now  contemplate  without  abhorrence^  were 
regarded  by  them  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  afiairs.  They 
who  felt  differently  were  advanced  beyond  their  age,  if  at 
this  time  there  were  any  such  persons,  of  which  there  is  no 
proof. 

Henr}p^s  appetite  for  cruelty  had  not  yet  been  kindled, 
and  he  appears  reluctantly  to  have  put  these  Carthusians  to 
death.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  family  and  learning. 
Thqr  had  at  first  concurred  with  their  brethren  in  convo- 
cation, to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  which  they  now  denied. 
This  change,  therefore,  seemed  to  him  not  to  proceed  so 
miuch  from  conscience,  as  to  be  connected  with  designs  which 
might  shake  his  throne.  He  would  fain  have  persuaded 
them  to  submission,  and  used  all  means  for  that  puipose ;  a 
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flGFuple  of  eonsci^iee,  wfaeth^  right  or  wisong!,  is  more  iikely 
to  be  confimred  than  removed  by  such  n^odadonB;  and 
when  threats  are  held  out  to  enforce  persnasions^  they  jare 
sometimes  unwillingly  fulfilled,  because  they  have  beoi  des- 
pised, and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  they  were  made 
without  the  intention  of  iiilfiUing  them.  But  when  an  evil 
course  is  thus  begun,  it  is  persisted  in  oftentimes  from  nfa- 
slinacy  and  pride.  Henry  had  the  feelings  of  an  absolute 
king;  such  in  reality  he  was;  the  cItU  wars  had  broken  the 
power  of  the  Barons,  and  his  fadier's  policy  had  conqdeted 
what  that  long  struggle  had  begun;  he  had  rendered  the 
Church  dependent  upon  him,  and  the  Clommbns  Imd  not 
risen  into  power.  Parliament,  therefore,  was  the  mere 
instrument  of  his  will,  and  the  only  check  up<m  him  was  what 
might  be  found  in  the  integrity  of  his  Counsellors,  the  best 
and  wisest  of  whom  too  often  found  it  necessary  to  acquiesce 
in  what  they  deeply  regretted  and  disapproved. 
'  When  the  King  perceived  that  neither  imprisonment,  nor 
the  execution  of  the  Carthusians,  shook  Sir  Thomas  M<N:e's 
resolution,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  trial.  After  the 
indictment  had  been  read,  pardon  was  odered  him,  and 
favour,  if  he  would  lay  aside  what  the  Court  called  his 
obstinacy,  and  change  his  opinion.  ^^  Most  noble  Lords,"  lie 
replied,  **  I  have  great  reason  to  return  thanks  to  your 
honours,  for  this  your  great  civility;  but  I  beseech  Al- 
mighty God  that  I  may  continue  in  the  mind  I  am  in, 
through  his  grace,  unto  death."  Then  answering  to  the 
charges  against  him,  he  said,  that  if  he  had  not,  as. the 
King's  counsellor,  opposed  the  project  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, according  to  his  conscience,  • .  •  then,  indeed,  he  might 
justly  have  been  esteemed  a  most  wicked  subject,  and  a 
perfidious  traitor  to  God.  The  offence,  if  offence  it  was,  to 
deliver  his  mind  freely,  when  the  King  had  called  for  it,  he 
thought  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  loss  of  has 
estate,  and  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  months,  which  had 
impaired  not  his  health  only,  but  his  memory  and  under- 
standing also.  Touching  the  second  charge,  that  he  had 
obstinately  and  traitorously  refused,  when  twice  examincHl, 
to  tell  his  opinion,  whether  the  King  was  supreme  head  of 
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thel  Church  or  no ;  •  • .  ^^  This»"  said.he^  ^^  was  then  my 
lanBw;^*,  that  I  would  think  of  nothing  else  hereafter,  but  of 
the  passion  of  .our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  my  eidt  out  of 
this  miserable  world.  I  would  not  transgress  any  law,  nor 
beoome  guilty  of  any  treasonable  crime ;  for  the  statute,  nor 
no  other  law  in  the  world,  can  punish  any  man  for  his 
•silence,  seeing  they  can  do  no  more  than  punish  words  and 
deeds.  God  only  is  the  judge  of  the  secrets  of  our  hearts." 
He.protested  that  he  had  never  revealed  his  opinion  to  any 
person ;  and  to  the  charge  of  having  encouraged  Fisher  in 
the  like  obstinacy,  he  said,  that  when  that  Bishop  desired  to 
know  how  he  had  answered  concerning  the  oath,  his  only 
r^pLy  w^,  that  he  had  settled  his  conscience,  and  advised 
•him  to  satisfy  his  acc(n'ding  to  his  own  mind.  A  witness 
was  brought  against  him,  to  whose  testimony  Sir  Thomas 
.objected,  the  man  being  a  notorious  liar;  and  was  it  to  be 
believed,  that  he  would  communicate  to  such  a  fellow  opi* 
jfiions  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  not  to  explain  before  die 
Council  ?  Two  persons  were  called  upon  to  confirm  this 
yillain's  evidence,  and  both  declined  doing  it,  saying,  that 
being  otherwise  occupied  at  the  time,  they  had  given  no  ear 
to  the  discourse.  Yet  upon  this  evidence  the  Jury  found 
him  guilty.  • .  Such  were  juries  in  those  days. 

Sir  Thomas  then  spoke  resolutely  out,  and  maintained 
that  judgement  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  against  him, 
because  the  act,  upon  which  the  indictment  was  founded,  was 
directly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  holy 
Church.  ,  This  kingdom  had  no  more  right  to  make  laws  for 
the  Church,  of  which  it  was  but  one  member,  than  the  City 
of  London  had  for  the  kingdom.  The  act  was  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta,  by  which  the  Church  was  secured  in. the 
possession  of  all  its  rights  and  liberties.  It  was  contrary  also 
to  the  coronation  oath ;  and  he  could  not  think  himse;lf 
bound  to  conform  his  conscience  to  the  counsel  of  ooe 
kingdom,  against  the  general  consent  of  Christendom.  He 
concluded,  in  his  natural  mild  temper,  that  as  the  Aposlle 
Paul  consented  to  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  and 
.yet  both  were  now  Saints  in  Heaven,  so  he  prayed  that, 
though  their  lordships  were  now  judges  to  his  condemnation. 
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they  might  meet  hereafter  joyfiilly  in  eyeilastii^  life.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tormenting 
his  body  by  wearing  sackcloth,  and  that  after  his  condem- 
nation he  punished  himsdf  every  night  severely  with  a 
scourge^  •  •  •  so  completely  had  he  surrendered  his  better  mind 
to  the  d^rading  superstitions  of  the  Romish  Churdi,  if  his 
biographers,  who  regarded  him  as  a  Saint,  are  in  this  point 
to  be  credited.  But  this  is  certain,  that  his  equanimity  never 
forsook  him ;  that,  even  on  the  scaffold,  he  found  occasion  for 
a  jest,  and  that  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  with  the 
cheerftdness  of  a  man,  who,  knowing  that  he  had  acted  faith- 
fully acording  to  his  conscience,  was  assured  of  his  reward. 
Fisher  was  beheaded  a  few  days  before  him.  The  execution 
of  these  eminent  men,  the  one  nearly  fourscore,  venerable 
also  for  his  erudition  and  his  virtues, .  • .  the  other,  the  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  was  regarded 
throughout  Christendom  with  wonder  and  detestation.  It 
was  thought  necessary,  thei*efore«  that  a  vindication  of  the 
King's  conduct  should  be  written,  and  the  person  by  whom 
this  task  was  performed  was  Stephen  Gardiner ; .  • .  the  task 
was  worthy  of  the  man.  In  both  cases,  the  work  of  retri- 
bution may  be  acknowledged ;  as  persecutors  both  sufferers 
had  sinned,  and  both  died  as  unjustly  as  they  had  brought 
others  to  death.  The  consideration  is  important  in  a  Chris- 
tian's views ;  but  it  affords  no  excuse,  no  palliation,  for  the 
crime. 

The  King's  determination  to  have  his  supremacy  acknow- 
ledged, was  exasperated  by  opposition;  and  he  would  even 
have  sent  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  to  the  Tower  for  her 
refiisal,  there  to  suffer  as  a  subject^  if  Cranmer  had  not 
earnesdy  dissuaded  him.  To  his  entreaties  he  yielded ;  but, 
at  the  same  time^  warned  the  Archbishop,  that  this  inter- 
ference would  one  day  prove  his  utter  confusion.  Cranmer 
could  not  have  been  blind  to  this  danger ;  neither,  when  the 
worst  consequences  which  might  have  been  apprehended, 
came  upon  him  at  last,  would  he  repent  of  having,  in  this 
instance,  faithfully  discharged  his  duty.  If  Henry  had  always 
listeined  to  this  faithful  counsellor,  the  Reformation  would 
have  proceeded  as  temperately  in  all  other  respects  as  with 
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regard  to  doctrine^  and  the  reproach  which  was  brought 
up(Hi  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  religions  houses,  would 
have  been  averted.  Tolerated  upon  their  then  present 
footing,  those  establishments  could  not  be . . .  They  were  the 
strongholds  of  Popery,  the  manufactories  of  Romish  fraud, 
the  nurseries  of  Romish  superstition.  If  religion  was  to  be 
cleared  from  the  gross  and  impious  fables  with  which  it  was 
well  nigh  smothered  :  if  the  Manichean  errors  and  practices 
which  had  corrupted  it,  were  to  be  rooted  out;  if  the  scan^ 
dalous  abuses  connected  with  the  belief  of  purgatory,  were 
to  be  suppressed ;  if  the  idolatrous  worship  of  saints  and 
images  was  to  be  forbidden ;  if  Christianity,  and  not  Monk- 
ery, was  to  be  the  religion  of  the  land ;  •  • .  then  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  monasteries  necessary :  • « . 
St.  Francis,  St  Dominic,  and  their  fellows,  must  dislodge 
with  all  their  trumpery,  and  the  legendary  give  place  to  die 
Bible. 

Therefore  Cranmer  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  mo^ 
nasteriei,  as  a  measure  indispensable  for  the  stability  of  die 
Reformation ;  and  that  out  of  their  revenues  more  bislu^rics 
should  be  founded,  so  that,  dioceses  being  reduced  into  less 
compass,  every  Bishop  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
his  office.  And  to  every  Cathedral  he  would  have  annexed  a 
college  of  students  in  divinity,  and  clergymen,  from  whom 
the  dioc^e  should  be  supplied.*  More  than  this  might 
justly  have  been  desired.  After  a  certain  number  of  mo- 
ni»teries  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  others  should  have  been 
preserved  for  those  purposes  of  real  and  undeniable  utility 
connected  with  their  original  institution ;  some,  as  establish*^ 
ments  for  single  women,  which  public  opinion  had  sanctified, 
and  which  the  progress  of  society  was  rendering  in  every 
generation  more  and  more  needful ;  others,  as  seats  of  liter- 
ature and  of  religious  retirement.  Reformed  convents,  in 
which  the  members  were  bound  by  no  vow,  and  burthened 
with  no  superstitious  observances,  would  have  been  a  blessing 
to  the  country. 

Cranmer's  advice  was  taken,  as  to  the  dissolution ;  in  othef 
respects  it  was  little  regarded,  though  to  him  it  is  owing  that 

*  Strype*8  Craomer,  35. 
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any  thing  was  saved  from  tlie  wreck.  The  overthrow  of 
these  houses  had  long  been  predicted,  because  of  the  evils 
inherent  in  their  constitution;  stUl  more,  because  of  their 
wealth : .  •  •  and  though  the  danger  had  been  staved  off  in 
Henry  the  Fifth's  reign,  even  then  a  precedent  had  been 
given  to  his  successors,  by  the  suppression  of  such  alien 
priories  as  were  subservient  to  foreign  abbeys.  For  this 
measure,  however,  there  were  just  and  unanswerable  reasons 
of  state.  A  more  dangerous  step  was  taken  by  Wolsey,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  He,  with  the  King's  appro- 
bation, procured  Bulls  from  the  Pope,  for  suppressing  forty 
smaller  monasteries,  and  endowing,  with  their  possessions, 
the  two  colleges  which  it  was  his  intention  to  found  at 
Oxford,  and  at  his  birth-place,  Ipswich. 

The  Observant  Franciscans  had  incensed  the  King,  by 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Kentish  Nun's  imposture,  and 
by  the  boldness  with  which  they  inveighed  against  the 
divorce.  From  resentment,  therefore,  he  suppressed  that 
order  of  Friars ;  and,  in  this  act,  cupidity  could  have  had  no 
share,  for  they  had  no  lands,  and  their  convents  were  given 
to  the  Augustinians.  More  serious  measures  were  intended, 
when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit  the  monasteries, 
and  report  concerning  their  state,  their  discipline,  and  their 
possessions.  To  obtain  the  latter  for  the  King's  use,  was  the 
real  object ;  and  in  the  former,  they  found  as  much  pretext 
as  the  fiercest  enemies  of  monachism  could  have  desired 
Widlffie  had  lamented  one  crying  evil,  which  has  prevailed 
every  where  where  monasteries  have  existed . . .  the  practice 
of  thrusting  children  into  them,  and  compelling  them  to  bind 
themselves  by  irrevocable  vows,  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
elder  or  favourite  child  might  not  be  diminished  by  their  por- 
tion.. The  visitors  had  authority  to  dispense  with  such  vows; 
and  many,  when  they  knew  this,  fell  on  their  knees  before 
diem,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  their  miserable  im- 
prisonment. In  many  of  these  petty  communities,  they 
found  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  captious  opposition, 
vexatious  tyranny,  and  cruel  abuse  of  power,  which  dreaded 
Qo  resiponsibility.  Coining  was  detected  in  some  houses; 
the  blackest  and  foulest  crimes  in  others.     Many  nunneries 
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were  in  a  scandalous  state;  and  so  little  were  the  austere 
rules  of  their  institute  observed,  that  when  the  observance 
was  insisted  on  by  the  visitors,  the  Monks  declared  it  was 
intolerable,  and  desired  rather  that  their  community  might 
be  suppressed  than  so  reformed. 

It  was  in  the  lesser  monasteries  that  the  worst  abuses  were 
found;  probably  because  they  served  as  places  of  degradation, 
to  which  the  most  refractory  or  vicious  members  were  sent* 
This  afforded  a  plea  for  suppressing  them,  and  a  Bill  was 
passed  accordingly,  for  conferring  upon  the  Crown  all  re- 
ligious houses,  which  were  not  able  clearly  to  expend  above 
200^.  a  year.  The  Preamble  stated,  that  when  the  congre- 
gation of  Monks,  Canons,  or  Nuns,  was  under  the  number 
of  twelve  persons,  carnal  and  abominable  living  was  com- 
monly used,  to  the  waste  of  the  property,  the  slander  of 
religion,  and  the  great  infamy  of  the  King  and  of  the  realm, 
if  redress  should  not  be  had  thereof.  Their  manner  of  life 
had,  by  cursed  custom,  become  so  inveterate,  that  no  re- 
formation was  possible,  except  by  utterly  suppressing  such 
houses,^  and  distributing  the  members  among  the  gi*eat 
monasteries,  wherein  religion  was  right  well  observed,  but 
which  were  destitute  of  such  full  members  as  they  ought  to 
keep.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  possessions  of  such  small 
religious  houses,  instead  of  being  spent,  spoiled,  and  wasted 
for  increase  of  sin,  should  be  converted  to  better  uses,  and 
the  unthrifty  religious  persons,  so  spending  the  same,  be 
compelled  to  reform  their  lives.  Parliament  humbly  desired 
the  King  would  take  all  such  monasteries  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  / 

If  the  plea  for  this  act  had  not  been  undeniably  notorious, 
the  greater  Abbots,  of  whom  six-and-twenty  at  that  time 
voted  in  Parliament,  would  never  have  consented  to  it* 
Fair  promises  were  held  out,  that  all  should  be  done  to  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  l*ealm ; 
and  equitable  provisions  were  made  (had  they  been  observed) 
for  the  reservation  of  rents,  services,  corrodies,  and  pensions,' 
the  continual  keeping  up  of  house  and  household  in  the  same 
precinct,  by  those  to  whom  abbey  lands  should  be  past,  arid 
for  occupying  the  same  extent  of  the  demesne  in  tillage,  tlie 
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latter  under  a  monthly  peoal^  c^  leu  marks.  By  this  Aet 
375  GODvents  were  diasolved;  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  not 
one  was  1^  standing*  The  King  became  possessed  c^  abont 
10,000^  in  plate  and  moveables,  and  a  dear  yearly  revenue 
of  30,000^  Some  10,000  persons  were  cast  upon  the  woild ; 
the  greater  monastaries  bad  no  inclination  to  receive  them, 
and  it  was  at  their  choice  to  aiter  or  not.  The  King  cared 
not  what  became  of  them  afier  he  had  given  them  anew 
gown  and  forty  shillings;  many  rejoiced  in  their  liberty,  and 
some^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  deserved  it  and  enjoyed  it;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  number  of  vagabonds  was  in- 
creased by  this  ejectment,  and  that  some  gray  hairs  most 
have  gone  down  in  misery  to  the  grave.  The  property  was 
soon  dispersed  by  grant,  sale^  and  exchange.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  Cromwell's  advice;  and  it  is  a  policy  wlu<^  has 
been  followed  in  all  revolutions. 

Even  before  the  Act  had  passed,  some  of  the  smaller 
houses  were  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  King.  The 
motive  may  have  been  a  consciousness  of  crimes  which  stood 
in  need  of  pardon ;  an  expectation  of  favour;  or,  what  is  not 
less  probable,  the  prevalence  of  the  reformed  opinions  among 
the  members;  for  the  convents  produced  many  advocates  for 
the  Reformation,  and  some  of  its  martyris.  Queen  Catharine 
did  not  live  to  witness  these  proceedings,  which  would  have 
grieved  her  more  than  her  own  injuries.  She  never  laid 
down  her  royal  tide;  but  maintained  that  her  marriage  was 
valid,  and,  therefore,  indissoluble;  so  in  conscience  she  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  and  persisted  in  asserting  it,  for  her  daughter's 
sake.  It  is  remarkable  that  her  affection  for  Henry  continued 
te  the  last;  she  called  him,  in  her  last  letter,  her  dear  lord 
and  husband,  forgave  him  all  the  unhappiness  he  had  brought 
upon  her,  expressed  a  tender  anxiety  for  his  soul,  and  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  that  her  eyes  desired  him  above  all 
things.  Shame  may  have  prevented  Henry  from  gratifying 
this  desire;  of  any  better  feeling  he  had  now  become  inca- 
pable. The  thoraugh  hardness  of  his  heart  was  shewn  so<m 
afterwards,  when  he  declared  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
void,  beheaded  her  upon  a  felse  and  monstrous  charge  of 
adultery  and  incest,  and  married  Jane  Seymour  the  next 
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day*  Tiis  change  produced  no  alteration  in  religious  affiurs^ 
for  the  new  Queen  was  of  a  family  which  favoured  the 
Reformation,  and  shared  largely  in  the  plunder  distributed 
under  that  name. 

The  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  in  which  the  Romish 
party  prevailed,  presented  a  protestation  at  this  time,  against 
certain  errors  and  abuses,  as  worthy  of  special  reformation* 
The  opinions  of  which  they  complained,  sixty-seven  in  num« 
ber,  were  chiefly  what  are  at  this  day  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  Mended  with  which  were  what  Fuller  has  weU  called 
<^  rather  expressions  than  opinions,  and  those  probably  worse 
spoken  than  meant,  worse  taken  than  spoken."  In  the  Upper 
House^  parties  were  equally  divided;  there  were,  on  both 
sides,,  men  of  great  learning,  ability,  and  address ;  and  the 
advantage  which  the  Protestant  Bishops  possessed  in  their 
cause,  was  balanced  by  popular  opinion  on  the  side  of  their 
antagonists, ...  for  the  evils  which  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
foreseen,  were  beginning  to  be  felt.  After  long  consultation 
and  debate,  certain  articles  were  at  length  set  forth  in  the 
Kong's  name,  as  Head  of  the  Church  of  England ;  it  being, 
the  preamble  stated,  ^'  among  the  chief  cures  appertaining  to 
his  princely  office,  diligently  to  provide  that  unity  and  con- 
cord in  rel^ious  opinions  should  increase  and  go  forthward, 
and  all  occasion  of  dissent  and  discord,  touching  the  same,  be 
repressed  and  utterly  extinguished."  The  articles  were  such 
as  could  satisfy  neither  party ;  both  having  struggled  to  intro- 
duce their  own  opinions,  and  each  with  considerable  success, 
though,  on  the  whole,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Re- 
formers. The  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds  were  made  the 
standards  of  faith ;  no  mention  being  made  of  tradition,  nor 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  Three  Sacraments,  • . .  those 
of  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Altar,  were  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  salvation, .  • .  four  being  thus  pretermitted :  but  the 
corporeal  presence  was  declared,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession.  Images  were  allowed  as  useful,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  worshipped;  and  Saints  might  laudably  be  addressed 
as  intercessors,  though  it  was  asserted  that  Christ  is  our  only 
sufficient  mediator.  The  existing  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
to  be  retained,  as  good  and  laudable ;  not  as  having  power  to 
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remit  sin,  but  as  useful  in  sthring  and  lifting  up  onr  mkidi 
unto  Gk)d,  by  whom  oinly  our  sins  can  be  forgiven.  Lastfy^ 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  advised  as  good  and  cfaaritaUe; 
though  the  question  of  Purgatory  was  said  to  be  uncertain  by 
Scripture^  and  die  abuses  which,  und^  that  belief,  had  arisen 
were  to  be  put  away. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  holydays  were  abolished, 
more  especially  such  as,  fidling  in  harvest,  were  deemed  in- 
jurious.    The  discontent,  which  these  measures  occarioned 
among  those  who  were  thoroughly  attached  to  the  &ith  of 
their  fore&thers,  with  all  its  corruptions,  was  fomented  I7 
certain  of  the  Clergy,  and  by  those  men  who  are  ready  for 
any  desperate  undertaking.      They  represented,  that  four 
Sacraments  were  now  taken  away,  and  the  remaining  three 
would  not  long  be  left ;  that  all  God's  service  was  in  demger 
of  being  destroyed ;  and  that,  unless  the  King's  evil  coun- 
sellors, who  had  suppressed  the  religious  houses,   were  put 
down,  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  marry,  or  partake  die 
Sacraments,  or  eat  meat,  without  first  paying  mon^  to  the 
King ;  so  that  they  would  be  brought  under  a  worse  bonde^, 
and  into  a  wickeder  way  of  life,  than  the  subjects  of  the  r&ry 
Turk.     The  Lincolnshire  men  rose  in  arms  upon  this  quar-- 
rel ;  and  their  insurrection  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  that- 
Henry  mustered  an  army,  and  hastened  in  person  against 
them.     His  approach  dismayed  the  leaders ;  and  the  ignorant 
multitude,  being  deserted  by  those  who  had  set  them  on,  sent 
their  complaints  to  the  King,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  pro* 
testing  withal  that  they  never  intended  hurt  toward  his  royal' 
person.     He  returned  aii  answer,  in  which  he  reasoned  with 
thera,  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserted  his  authority, '^and 
sternly  reproved  their  treason.     He  bad  never  read  or  heard, 
he  told  them,  that  rude  and  ignorant  common  people  were 
meet  persons  to  discern  and  choose  sufficient  counsellors  for  a 
Prince ;  how  presumptuous  then  were  they,  the  rude  commons 
of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of 
the  whole  realm,  thus  to  take  upon  them  to  rule  their  King  I 
The  religious  houses  had  not  been  suppressed  by  the  act  of 
evil  counsellors,  as  they  full  falsely  asserted ;  but  granted  to 
him  by  all  the  Nobles,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  realm. 
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«iid  bjr  all  the  Commons  in  the  same,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
No  houses  had. been  suppressed  wherein  God  was  well  served; 
but  those  in  whiph  most  vice,  mischief,  and  abomination  of 
Uving  were  used,  appearing  by  their  own  confession,  sub- 
scribed with  their  own  Jiands,  at  the  time  of  their  visitation ; 
and  more  than  the  Act  needed  had  been  suffered  to  stand,  for 
^lAiich,  if  they  amended  not,  there  would  be  more  to  answer 
for  Aan  fcwr  the  dissolution  of  the  rest  Reminding  them 
t^n  of  his  authority  and  their  duty,  he  required  them  to 
deliver  up  an  hundred  of  their  ringleaders  to  his  justice, 
ra&er  than  adventure  their  own  utter  destruction.  Terrified 
by  this  demand,  every  man  endeavoured  to  shift  for  himself, 
and  such  of  the  leaders  as  could  be  apprehended  were  put  to 
death. 

The  discontents  assumed  a  more  formidable  aspect  in  the 
North.     An  hundred  thousand  men  collected  in  Yorkshire ; 
th^  bore  a  crucifix  on  one  side  of  their  banner,  and  a  chalice 
mid  wafer  on  the  other :  the  men  wore,  as  a  cognizance,  on 
their  sleeves,  the  representation  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the 
name  of  our  Lord ;  and  they  called  their  march  the  Holy  and 
Blessed  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.     Priests,  bearing  crosses,  went 
before  them ;  and  every  where  they  replaced  the  Monks  and 
Nuns  in  the  suppressed  Monasteries.     Men  of  family  and 
influence  were  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  and  some  of  the 
ffeeat  Abbots  were  afterwards  attainted  for  secretly  supplying 
them  with  money.     Pomfret  Castle  was  yielded  to  them  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Darcy :  both  were  sus- 
pected of  promoting  the  rebellion ;  and  both,  at  this  time, 
being  either  really  or  apparently  compelled,  swore  to  the 
covenant  of  the  insurgents.     York  and  Hull  were  surrendered 
to  them :  Scarborough  Castle  was  bravely  defended  by  Sir 
Ralph   £vers;    and  Skipton  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
though  many  of  the  gentry,  whom  he  entertained  at  his  own 
cost,  deserted  him.     Encouraged  by  the  rising  in  Yorkshire, 
the  people  rose  also  in  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham.     The  rebellion  became  serious:  the 
army  from  Lincolnshire  could  not  be  removed,  lest  the  people 
there  should  assemble  and  march  upon  their  rear,  while  the 
Yorkshire  men  met  them  in  front.     The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
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made  head  against  tbe  insorg^its  with  ^sribat  force  be  could 
collect;  not  waiting  for  orders  or  aadMNrity,  when  his  duty 
was  so  plain :  for  which  the  King  properly  appointed  him  lo 
the  command  in  chief,  and  sent  him  succoor  with  sdl  speed, 
under  the  Earis  of  Derby,  Huntingdon,  and  Rutland,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  and,  lasdy,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  leader  of  the  insurgents  was  one  Robert  Aske^  a  gen*- 
tleman  of  mean  estate,  but  of  such  talents,  tibat  no  ent^^rise 
of  this  nature  seems  ever  to  have  been  conducted  with  greater 
ability  in  any  respect.  One  of  the  leaders  under  hira  aasumed 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Poverty.  Their  numbers  and  their  -order 
were  such,  that  the  King's  Cvenerals  deemed  it  dangerous  to 
attack  them,  lest,  upon  the  slightest  advantage  wUch  might 
be  gained  over  the  royal  army,  a  general  rebellion  dionld 
break  out.  Norfolk  advised  that  conditions  should  be  o&r* 
ed :  he  was  suspected  of  seeking  to  serve  the  Romish  cause 
by  this  means ;  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  this  : 
nevertheless,  his  advice  was  good ;  for  the  chance  of  battle 
would  have  been  gready  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  whereas 
they  were  not  so  capable  of  keeping  together,  for  want  of 
r^ular  supplies,  as  the  King's  troops ;  and  at  all  events,  it 
was  better  to  proceed  by  conciliation  than  by  forces  A  herald 
was  sent  to  summon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Aske 
received  him,  sitting  in  state,  with  the  Archbishop  on  one 
side^  and  Lord  Darcy  on  the  other,  and  having  inquired  what 
he  was  charged  to  proclaim,  would  not  allow  him  to  publish  it. 
Upon  this,  the  King  summoned  all  the  Nobles  to  meet  him 
at  Northampton,  and  the  anny  advanced  to  Doncaster,  to 
prevent  the  rebels  from  proceeding  further  to  the  south;  they 
were  now  thirty  thousand  in  number,  the  King's  force  only 
six  thousand, . . .  and  in  point  of  arms  and  discipline^  there 
was  litde  difference.  The  latter,  however,  had  fortified  the 
bridges ;  and  the  insurgents  could  not  ford  the  Don,  which 
was  so  seasonably  rendered  impassable  by  heavy  rains,  that 
the  circumstance  was  represented  as  a  direct  interference  of 
Providence.  Time  was  thus  gained  for  n^otiation ;  and  tbe 
knowledge  that  a  n^otiation  was  going  on,  introduced  a  fear 
among  the  insurgents,  that  their  leaders  would  make  tenos 
for  themselves,  and  leave  them  to  shift  as  they  could. 
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Hie  articles  which  the  insurgents  demanded,  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Clergy  among  them :  they  required  a  general  par- 
don, the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Justice  at  York,  to  the 
end  that  no  person  north  of  Trent  should  be  brought  to 
London  upon  any  law-suit, . . .  the  repeal  of  certain  acts,  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  authority,  of  the  Princess  Mary  to 
her  right  of  succession,  and  of  the  suppressed  Convents ;  the 
removal  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  Chancellor ;  the  punishment 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  also  of  two  ot  the  visitors  for  bribery 
and  extortion.  These  demands  being  rejected,  they  prepared 
to  enforce  them  by  advancing,  and  Norfolk  represented  to  the 
King  that  some  concession  ought  to  be  made,  for  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  him  in  strength.  He  was  authorized, 
therefone,  to  offer  a  general  pardon,  and  promise  that  a  Par- 
liament should  soon  be  called,  in  which  their  demands  should 
be  considered.  A  second  rising  of  the  river  Don,  which 
again  prevented  them  from  crossing  it,  intimidated  them,  as 
an  interposition  of  Providence  on  the  King's  behalf;  they 
gladly  accepted  these  terms,  and  the  pardon  was  signed,  on 
condition  that  they  submitted  and  returned  to  their  obedience. 
A  proclamation  accompanied  the  pardon,  in  which  the  King- 
justified  the  measures  of  his  government,  and  expressed  his 
wonder  that  they,  who  were  but  brutes,  should  think  they 
could  better  judge  than  himself  and  his  whole  Council,  who 
i^uld  be  his  counsellors.  Just  complaints  he  was  ready  to 
hear  and  satisfy ;  but  he  would  bear  with  no  such  interference. 
And  he  required  them  to  revoke  the  oaths  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  this  rebellion,  to  swear  obedience,  to 
apprehend  seditious  persons,  and  remove  the  Monks,  Nuns, 
and  Friars,  whom  they  had  re-established.  He  ordered  them 
also  to  send  Aske  and  Lord  Darcy  to  Court.  The  latter  was 
imprisoned ;  his  case,  indeed,  was  different  from  that  of  the 
insurgents.  Aske  was  favourably  received ;  but  wheh  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  surprise  Carlisle,  and  several  partial  insur- 
rections broke  out,  he  hastened  again  to  bear  part  in  what  he 
deemed  a  religious  cause ;  and  being  made  prisoner,  was  put 
to  death.  Lord  Darcy  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  in  his  de- 
fence, accused  Norfolk  of  having  encouraged  the  rebels  to 
persist  in  their  demands.     The  Duke  offered  to  prove  his 
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iimocence  by  combat;  but  Henry  gave  no  ear  to  tbe  aceusa- 
tioDi  and  Darcy^  whose  former  services  were  thought  to 
deserve  consideration,  and  whose  great  age  excited  oompasaoiiy 
was  beheaded*  Many  suffered  by  martial  law ;  and  some  of 
the  great  Abbots  were  attainted  and  executed  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  abetting  the  insurrection. 

This  unsuccessful  struggle  hastened  the  dissolution  of  those 
Monasteries  which  had  hitherto  been  spared.  It  was  pre- 
tended that,  by  this  measure,  the  King  and  hb  successors 
would  be  so  greatly  enriched,  that  the  people  would  never 
i^in  be  charged  with  taxes ;  and  that  the  revenue  thus 
obtained,  would  suffice  for  supporting  forty  Earls,  sixty  Barons, 
three  thousand  knights,  and  forty  thousand  soldiers,  wUh  their 
captains ;  for  making  better  provision  for  the  poor,  and  giving 
salaries  to  ministers  who  should  go  about  and  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  manner  in  which  many  Convents  were  sur- 
rendered, shows  how  weary  the  members  were  of  their  way  of 
life ;  some  gave  as  a  reason,  their  conviction  that .  the 
ceremonies  to  which  they  were  bound  were  superstitious  and 
useless ;  others  confessed  shame  and  repentance  tor  the  frauds 
which  they  had  practised,  and  the  vices  in  which  they. bad  in- 
dulged. But  there  were  some  cases  in  which  the  neighbour- 
hood petitioned  that  a  religious  house  might  not  be  suppressed, 
and  the  visitors  themselves  represented  it  as  a  blessing  to  the 
country.  Latimer,  with  his  honest  earnestness,  entreated. that 
two  or  three  in  every  shire  might  be  continued,  not  in  Monk* 
ery,  he  said,  but  as  establishments  for  learned  men,  and  such 
as  would  go  about  preaching  and  giving  religious  insUructiou 
to  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  hospitality.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  expressed  their  desire  and  hope  that  the  mon« 
asteries,  which  had  hitherto  been,  not  merely  unprofitaUe  to 
religion,  but  even  pernicious,  might  be  converted  into  Colleges 
for  students  and  preachers. 

The  King's  purpose  was,  to  appropriate  18,000Z.  a  year,  in 
Church  lands,  for  the  endowment  of  eighteen  new  Bishopries. 
The  proportion  would  have  been  iniquitously  small ;  for  the 
yearly  revenues  of  which  he  thus  became  possessed,  excee<kd 
130,0002., . . .  but  a  third  part  only  of  what  he  purposed  was 
performed.      The   rest  of  the  property  was  squandered  by 
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prodigal  grants  among  his  rapacious  favourites ;  by  such  sales 
or  exi^hanges  as  were  little  less  advantageous  than  grants  to 
the  &Toured  subject ;  and  no  trifling  part  the  King  gambled 
away,  •  < .  setting,  sometimes,  an  estate,  and  sometimes  a  peal 
of  Church  bells  upon  a  cast.  The  deeds  by  which  lands 
were  conveyed  to  a  religious  house,  usually  concluded  with  the 
solemn  imprecation  of  a  curse  upon  those  persons  who  should 
either  withhold  or  wrest  them  from  the  pious  uses  to  which 
they  were  consecrated ;  that  curse,  the  Abbey-lands  were  be- 
lieved, and  not  by  the  Romanists  alone,  to  carry  with  them ; 
and  it  fell  heavily  upon  many  of  those  who  partook  most 
largely  in  the  spoil.  The  feeling  of  the  people,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, was  a  just  and  natural  one.  The  first  religious  house 
which  was  demolished  was  that  of  Christ  Church  in  London, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas  Audley  ; 
and  when  he  offered  the  materials  of  the  priory,  church,  and 
steeple,  to  any  who  would  take  them  down,  no  man  would 
accept  the  *  offer : . . .  a  fact  most  honourable  to  the  Lon- 
doners. 

This  proper  feeling  soon  yielded  to  cupidity,  aided  as  that 
was  by  indignation  at  the  enormities  which  the  visitors  brought 
to  light,  and  the  juggling  tricks  which  were  now  exposed. 
Thesimplest  persons  perceived  what  frauds  had  been  practised 
concerning  relics,  when  more  pieces  of  the  true  Cross  were 
produced  than  would  have  made  a  whole  one ;  and  so  many 
teeth  of  Saint  ApoUonia,  which  were  distributed  as  amulets 
against  tooth^ache,  that  they  filled  a  tun.  The  abominable 
firamds  of  the  Romish  Church  hastened  its  downfall  now,  more 
than  they  had  promoted  its  rise.  A  vial  was  shewn  atf 
Hales  in  Gloucestershire,  as  containing  a  portion  of  our  bles- 
sed Saviour^s  blood,  which  suffered  itself  to  be  seen  by  no 
person  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  but  became  visible  when  the 
penitent,  by  his  offerings,  had  obtained  forgiveness.  It  was 
now  discovered,  that  this  was  performed  by  keeping  blood, 
which  was  renewed  every  week,  in  a  vial,  one  side  of  which' 
was  thick  and  opaque,  the  other  transparent,  and  turning  it  by 
a  secret  hand,  as  the  case  required.     A  trick  of  the  same 

'  •  Fuller,  b.   vi.    Hist,  of  Abbeys,         f  '^^'^^*  ?•  323.     Burnet,  i.  p.  243. 
p.  S07.  E4. 1681. 
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kind,  more  skilfully  executed,  is  still  annually  perferraed  at 
Naples.  There  was  a  Crucifix  at  Boxl^,  called  the  Rood* 
of  Grace,  which  was  a  favourite  object  of  pilgrimage,  because 
the  image  moved  its  head,  hands,  and  feet,  rolled  its  eyes,  and 
made  many  other  gestures,  which  were  represented  as  miracu- 
lous, and  believed  to  be  so.  The  mechanism  whereby  all  this 
was  done  was  now  exposed  to  the  public,  and  the  Bidiop  of 
Rochester,  after  preaching  a  sermon  upon  the  occasion,  broke 
the  itKxi  to  pieces  in  their  sight.  Henry  failed  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  temper  which  such  disclosures  excited 
Shrines  and  treasures,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
dangerous  to  have  invaded,  were  now  thought  rightfully  to  be 
seized,  when  they  had  been  procured  by  such  gross  and  palp« 
able  impositions.  The  gold  from  Beckefs  shrine  alone  filled 
two  chests,  which  were  a  load  for  eight  strong  men.  Becket 
was  unsainted,  as  well  as  unshrined,  by  the  King,  who,  taking 
up  the  cause  of  his  ancestor,  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck 
out  from  the  Kalendar,  and  his  bones  burnt  Another  fraud 
was  then  discovered, ...  for  the  skull  was  found  with  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton  in  his  grave,  though  another  had  been  pro- 
duced, to  work  miracles,  as  his,  in  the  Churdi. 

The  Pope  had  long  threatened  to  issue  a  Bull  of  Deposition, 
but  had  hitherto  delayed  it,  because  of  the  displeasure  which 
he  knew  it  would  occasion  in  other  Sovereign  Princes.  The 
manner  in  which  Becket  had  been  uncanonized  put  an  end  to 
this  suspension,  and  the  Bull  was  now  fulminated,  requiring 
the  King  and  his  accomplices  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  there 
give  an  account  of  their  actions,  on  pain  of  excommunication 
and  rebellion ;  otherwise,  the  Pope  deprived  him  of  his 
Crown,  and  them  of  their  estates,  and  both  of  Christian 
burial.  He  interdicted  the  kingdom :  absolved  his  subjects 
and  their  vassals  from  all  oaths  and  obligations  to  him; 
declared  him  infamous ;  called  upon  all  Nobles  and  others  in 
his  dominions  to  take  arms  against  him;  and  required  ail 
Kings,  Princes,  and  military  persons,  in  virtue  of  the  obedi- 
ence which  they  owed  the  Apostolic  See,  to  make  war  against 
him,  and  make  slaves  of  such  of  his  subjects  as  they  could 
seize.    In  his  letters  to  the  different  Potentates,  which  accom- 

•  Fuller,  b.  vi.  HUt.  of  Abbeys,  p.  S3S. 
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panied  die  Bull,  he  called  Henry  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a 
mamlbst  adtdterer,  and  public  murderer;  a  rebel  convicted  of 
high  treason  against  his  Lord  the  Pope,  • . .  and  he  offered  his 
dominions  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  if  he  would  go  and  take 

But  the  throne  of  England  was  no  longer  to  be  shaken  by 
such  thunders.  Even  the  Romish  Bishops  joined  in  the 
declaration  which  Henry  set  forth,  that  Christ  had  forbidden 
his  Apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to  themselves  the 
power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings ;  and  that  if 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  bishop,  assumed  any  such 
power,  he  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper  of  other  mens*  rights, 
and  a  subverter  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  prelates, 
who  were  most  devoted  to  the  Papal  cause,  deemed  it  politic 
for  that  cause,  rather  to  assent  to  the  King's  measures,  than 
to  oppose  him;  nor  was  there  any  one  at  this  time  who 
defended  all  his  proceedings,  even  those  which  were  least 
d^nsible,  more  obsequiously  than  Gardiner,  who  of  all  men 
was  at  heart  most  inimical  to  the  Reformation.  This  man, 
of  odious  memory,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  natural  son 
of  a  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  brother  to  Edward  the 
Fourth's  Queen ;  by  the  half-blood  he  was,  therefore,  cousin 
to  Henry's  mother.  His  countenance  indicated  capacity  of 
mind,  and  strength  of  character,  but  it  was  strongly  marked 
also  by  craft  and  implacable  severity ; .  •  •  deep  dissembler  as 
he  was,  nature  had  made  his  features  incapable  of  dissi- 
mulation. The  son  and  biographer  of  good  John  Fox  has 
well  described  him  as  "  a  man  whose  abilities  qualified  him 
for  any  employment,  but  who  alway,  as  he  grew  elder,  grew 
worse:  haughty  and  cruel  in  bearing  those  honours  which 
his  deserts  had  won ;  and  in  regaining  any  that  he  had  lost| 
able  to  weary  any  man  with  submission  and  humility." 

Gardiner  understood  the  King's  temper,  and  knew  when  it 
was  necessary  to  yield  to  him,  and  by  what  means,  at  other 
seasons,  he  might  be  guided.  The  Reformation  had  been 
advancing  rapidly.  The  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
Tindal  b^an,  had  been  completed  by  Miles  Coverdale ;  and 
the  whole  work  having  been  printed  on  the  Continent,  at  the 
cost  of  Richard  Grafton  and  his  friends,  was  licensed  in 
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England  under  the  privy  seal,  and  ordered  to  be  provided 
in  all  parifih  churches,  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  the 
price  of  the  book  to  be  borne  half  by  them,  and  half  by  the 
incumbent.  Another  circumstance,  not  less  favouraUe  to 
the  Reformers,  was  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward ;  their  work 
they  well  knew  would  be  undone  if  Mary  should  succeed  to 
the  throne*  The  birth  of  a  son,  therefore,  who  would  be 
trained  up  in  their  principles,  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
though  their  joy  was  abated  by  the  death  of  Queen  Jane  in 
childbed.  The  writers  who  supposed  that,  by  blackening  the 
character  of  Henry,  they  might  injure  the  Protestant  canse, 
represented  her  life  as  having  been  sacrificed  to  bis  desire  of 
issue,  affirming  that,  upon  the  alternative  of  losing  wife  or 
child,  he  commanded  diat  the  in&nt  should  be  saved.  This 
atrocious  &lsehood  is  disproved  by  authentic  documents. 
While  Henry  continued  attached  to  a  wife,  his  attachment 
was  strong,  and  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  with  Jane 
Sejrmour  to  be  weary  of  her.  If,  indeed,  he  ever  felt  a  real 
affisction  for  any  of  his  wives,  it  was  for  her;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  his  undissembled  grief  at  her  loss,  that 
he  continued  two  years  a  widower. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  Gardiner  had, 
at  this  time,  reconciled  himself  to  the  Pope  for  the  part  winch 
he  had  taken  in  subservience  to  his  master.  Henry  valued 
his  abilities  for  business,  saw  his  meanness,  and  was  not  aware 
that  he  himself  was  sometimes  influenced  by  die  fitwnmg 
subtlety  which  he  despised.  The  word  heretic  carried  with 
it  an  odious  sound ;  no  man  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
fatal  name.  The  King,  particularly,  still  proud  of  the  title 
which  he  had  gained  by  defending  the  faith,  could  not  bear 
to  be  thought  an  upholder  of  heresy ;  and  Gardiner  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  nothing  could  remove  that  imputation, 
and  establish  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  so  effectually,  as  to 
repress,  by  timely  severity,  the  opinions  of  the  Sacrament- 
aries... opinions  which  were  gaining  ground  in  England, 
though  none  of  the  reforming  prelates  had  yet  adopted  them. 
An  unhappy  opportunity  was  soon  aflbrded  this  evil  counsellor 
for  urging  his  advice  with  success. 

There  was  a  pupil  of  the  martyr  Bilney,  John  Lambert  by 
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itam^,  Hvhb,  treading  faithfully  in  the  steps  of  hid  master  and 
friend,  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  kingdom;  and  going 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  associated  with  Frith  and  Tindal,  conti- 
•  Hoed  there  for  some  time  as  chaplain  to  his  countrymen,  till,  at 
Sir  Thomas  More's  instigation,  he  was  seized  and  brought  to 
England,  where  he  was  required  to  answer,  before  Archbishop 
Warham,  to  five-and-forty  articles,  any  one  of  which  might 
hare  placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  persecutors.  The  oppor- 
tune death  of  Warham,  and  the  change  of  measures  which 
ensued  upon  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  saved 
him  then  from  the  stake;  and  Lambert,  laying  aside  his 
priesthood  with  the  intention  of  marrying,  employed  himself 
in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin.  ,  He  held  the  same  opinions  as 
Frith  concerning  transubstantiation,  and  hearing  a  certain 
Dr.  Tailor  touch  upon  that  subject  in  a  sermon,  went  to  him 
after  the  service  in  private,  and  proposed  certain  questions  as 
to  a  person  from  whom  he  differed  concerning  that  point,  but 
i^reedwith  him  in  all  others.  Tailor  requested  to  have  his 
arguments  in  writing,  and  Lambert  readily  complied,  suspect- 
ing no  danger  where  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any. 
Without  any  evil  intention.  Tailor  showed  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Bams,  formerly  Prior  of  the  Augustines  at  Cambridge,  and, 
like  Lambert  himself,  one  of  Bilney's  converts.  -  Barns  was 
at  that  time  a  zealous  believer  in  the  corporal  presence,  for 
which  reason,  when  he  was  a  refugee,  Tindal  had  cautioned 
Frith  to  be  cautious  how  he  promulgated  his  opinions  upon 
that  point,  for  fear  of  provoking  him.  The  story  is  an  awful 
lesson  for  the  intolerant.  By  the  advice  of  Barns,  who 
dreaded  the  opprobrium  which  Fritb's  opinions  might  bring 
upon  the  Reformation,  Tailor  *  laid  the  paper  before  Cran- 
mer,  as  containing  heresy.  In  consequence,  Lambert  was 
49SQ[Ught  into  court;  he  appealed  from  the  Bishops  ta  the 
King ;  and  Henry,  then  under  Gardiner's  influence,  took  up 
the  cause  with  a  high  hand,  convoking  all  his  nobles  and 
.  prelates,  without  delay,  to  repair  to  London,  and  assist  him 
against  the  heretics  and  heresies,  upon  which  he  would  sit  in 
judgment.  The  trial,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  held  in 
Westminster-hall,  the  King's  guards  being  that  day  clad  all 
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in  white,  and  the  cloth  of  state  ^ite  also*  H^iry  was  judge 
as  well  as  disputant;  and  when  Lambot  having  argued, 
till  breath  rather  than  reason  failed  him,  against  Cranmer 
and  the  other  prelates,  one  after  another,  submitted  himself 
to  the  King^s  mercy,  that  King,  into  whose  heart  mercy 
never  entered,  ordered  Cromwell  to  pass  sentence  upon  him 
as  a  heretic ;  and  he  was  burnt  to  death,  with  cii'cumstances 
of  peculiar  barbarity. 

Cranmer  has  been  hastily  charged  with  acting  against  his 
own  conscience  in  this  horrible  transaction.  But  Cranmer, 
at  that  time,  believed  the  corporal  presence,  and  held  also  the 
atrocious  opinion,  that  death  by  fire  was  the  just  and  appro* 
priate  punishment  for  heresy.  This  plainly  appeared  afteiv 
wards,  in  a  case  wherein  he  was  deeply  criminal.  In  the 
present  instance  Gardiner  was  the  instigator,  and  Cranmer 
was  more  culpable  for  listening  to  the  first  accusation^  than 
for  bearing  a  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings,  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  He,  and  the  Bishops  who  acted  with  him, 
had  offended  Henry,  by  endeavouring  to  save  the  property  of 
the  religious  houses  from  that  utter  waste  to  which  they  saw 
it  destined.  They  were  willing  that  he  should  resume  what- 
ever lands*  had  been  granted  to  the  suppressed  convents  by 
the  crown ;  but  they  strongly  urged  that  the  residue  should 
be  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  utility,  eomformable  to  the 
pious  intention  with  which  it  had  been  given  to  the  Church* 
It  was  Cranmer's  misfortune,  that  some  of  the  Clergy  who 
co-operated  with  him,  were  deficient  either  in  temper  or  dis-^ 
eretion.  Many  of  the  inferior  preachers  were  for  hurrying 
forward  to  destroy,  rather  than  to  reform.  The  Bible  itself 
gave  occasion  for  evil;  presumptuous  and  ignorant  persons 
no  sooner  read,  than  they  took  upon  themselves  to  expound 
it:... they  interrupted  the  Church  service  by  thus  holding 
forth  ;  discussed  points  of  Scripture  in  alehouses  and  taverns; 
quarrelled  over  them,  and  bandied  about  the  reproachful 
appellations  of  papist  and  heretic.  Tliose  insane  opinions 
also  were  abroad  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  authority^ 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  of  all  social  order.  These  circunn 
stances  accorded  well  with  GardinePs  views.     A  proclam- 
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ation,  which  had  then  the  force  of  law,  was  issued,  forbidding 
all  unlic^ised  peirsons  to  preach  or  teach  the  Bible,  and 
announcing  the  King's  purpose  to  extinguish  all  diversities 
of  opinion  by  laws,  which,  in  the  first  draught  of  this  paper, 
were  called  terrible ;  but  Henry  with  his  own  hand  erased 
the  word,  and  substituted  good  and  just. 

The  Six  Articles,  which  shortly  afterwards  were  enacted, 
would  have  justified  the  original  epithet.  By  these  it  was 
declared  ,that  no  substance  of  bread  or  wine  remained  after 
consecration ;  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  enjoined 
to  all  persons ;  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  priests  to  marry ;  that 
vows  of  chastity  must  be  observed;  that  private  masses  were 
meet  and  good,  and  auricular  confession  necessary  to  salvation. 
To  speak,  preach,  or  write,  against  any  of  the  last  five,  was 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;  but  they  who  offended 
against  the  first  were  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  not  even  allowed 
to  save  their  lives  by  abjuration.  This  act  was  no  sooner 
passed,  than  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishoprics, 
and  were  both  committed  to  prison.  Cranmer  argued  against 
it  in  the  house  with  great  ability,  and,  by  the  King's  desire, 
delivered  in  his  reasons  in  writing,  Cromwell  telling  him, 
tbat  let  him  say  or  do  what  he  would,  the  King  would  always 
take  it  well  at  his  hands.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  sincerity  in  Henrjr's  attachment  to  Cranmer,  which 
he  never  felt  for  any  other  of  his  ministers,  perhaps  because 
no  other  ever  so  entirely  deserved  his  good  opinion.  He 
knew  that  the  Archbishop  was  privately  married  to  Osiander, 
the  German  reformer's  niece;  and  on  that  account,  when  he 
formerly  set  forth  a  proclamation  against  priests'  marriages, 
limited  it  to  such  as  should  marry  thereafter,  or  kept  their 
wives  openly.  Yielding  now  to  the  times,  Cranmer  deemed 
it  best  to  send  his  wife  into  her  own  country,  till  circumstances 
might  become  more  propitious;  and  this  he  had  reason  to 
expect,  because  he  knew  that  the  King  was  in  himself  inclined 
to  permit  *  the  marriage  of  the  Clergy,  but  had  been  dis- 
snade4  from  it  by  those  who  represented  it  as  an  unpopular 
and  offensive  measure. 

So  many  hundred  persons  were  thrown  into  prison  upon 
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the  Six  Articlesi  that  Henry  himself  thought  it  better  ita 
grant  a  general  pardon,  than  to  proceed  against  tbem.  all^ 
and  this  bloody  act  slept,  till  his  determination  to  put  away^ 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  marry  Katharine  Howard,  drew  on  the 
fall  of  Cromwell,  whom  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  undo  to  the 
bride  elect,  hated  mortally.  He  was  accused  of  herefiy  and 
treason,  for  actSi  8ome  of  which  were  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  King's  H^struction,  and  others  of  such  a  nature,  that  hud 
they  been  really  committed,  they  would  have  been  suffld^ot 
proofs  of  insanity.  And  he  was  condemned  by  bill  of  aMao^ 
der,  an  act  for  thus  depriving  the  innocent  of  all  means  of 
defence  having  recently  been  passed,  with  the  conaeot  of  the 
judges,  and  with  his  full  assent,  if  not  by  his  active  interier*- 
ence.  Cromwell  was  the  *  first  victim  to  this  most  iniqmtoos 
mode  of  procedure,  and  Cranmer  was  the  only  man  virtuous 
enough  to  stand  forward  in  his  defence ;  he  wrote  to  Henry 
in  the  fallen  minister's  behalf,  telling  him,  that  he  believed 
no  King  of  England  had  ever  so  faithful  and  so  attached  a^' 
servant,  and  praying  God  to  send  one  in  his  stead,  who  could 
and  would  serve  him  as  welL  Nothing  could  be  more  dan* 
gerous  than  thus  to  interfere  between  Henry  and  the  olgect 
of  his  anger;.. .it  proved  unavailing;  but  if  it  excited  a 
momentary  displeasure  against  Cranmer,  it  confirmed  the 
King  in  a  just  opinion  of  that  Primate's  integrity,  for  he 
lived,  it  is  said,  to  repent  that  he  had  sacrificed  a  faithful  and 
able  minister,  who,  towards  him  at  least,  was  innocent  of  all 
offence. 

The  Six  Articles  were  now  enforced  with  extreme  severity; 
and  Henry,  as  if  to  show  his  impartiality  while  he  executed' 
as  heretics  the  reformers  who  went  beyond  the  limits  which 
he  had  laid  down,  put  to  death  as  traitors  those  Romanists 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Papists  and 
Protestants,  coupled  together,  were  drawn  upon  the  same 
hurdle  to  Smithfield,  the  former  (according  to  their  own. 
writers)  feeling  it  more  intolerable  than  death,  to  be  thus- 
coupled  with  heretics,  and  dying  under  the  hangman's  hands 
in  this  uncharitable  spirit;  while  the  Protestants,  amid  the> 
flames,  were  offering  up  prayers  for  those  by  whom  they  were,; 
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Qondeimied..  Bams  was  among  those  who  sufiPered  at  this 
l^me;  be  died  piously,  magnanimously,  triumphantly;  and 
Tfhile  he  thus  expiated  the  part  which  he  had  himself  borne 
inipersecution,  seems  not  to  have  remembered  it  among  the 
things  for  which  he  asked  and  expected  forgiveness.  Bonner, 
wihom  Gromwell  and  Cranmer  had  advanced  to  be  Bishop 
of  London,  believing  him  a  friend  to  the  Reformation,  as  he 
bad  pretended  to  be,  displayed  his  real  opinions  now,  and 
gave  full  scope  to  his  inhuman  disposition.  He  even  brought 
a  poor  ignorant  boy,  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  trial  for 
beresy  j  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill ;  Bonner  sent  them 
back  again  with  threats,  and  compelled  them  to  find  it ;  and 
the  boy,  who  would  have  said  or  done  any  thing  to  obtain 
m/fxejj  was  burnt  alive  by  this  monster,  who  has  left  behind 
him  the  most  execrable  name  in  English  history. 

The  Romanists  had  at  this  time  great  influence  vnth  the 
Kii^) « •  •  not  as  Papists,  (for  they  dared  not  avow  themselves 
snob,  and  Bonner's  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King,  against  the 
Pope,  is  still  extant  with  his  signature,)  but  as  believers  in 
transubstantiation.  Even  the  discovery  of  Katharine  How- 
ard's loose  Ufe,  and  her  consequent  execution,  did  not  weaken 
their  party,  as  they  had  feared  it  would.  After  that  event, 
die. general  permission  of  reading  the  Scriptures  was  revoked. 
Nobles  or  gentlemen  might  cause  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  them, 
in  or  about  their  own  houses,  quiedy.  Every  merchant,  who 
was  a  householder,  might  read  it ;  so  also  might  noble  and 
gende-women,  but  no  persons  under  those  degrees. 

The  King's  marriage  with  Katharine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Ladmer,  did  not  stop  the  persecution.  But  it  was  known 
that  she  fsivoured  the  Reformadon,  and  Gardiner  therefore 
regarded  her  as  a  person  who  was,  if  possible,  to  be  removed. 
The  common  saying  was,  that  he  had  bent  his  bow  to  shoot 
at  some  of  the. head  deer, .  • .  meaning  the  Queen  and  Gran- 
mer.  Henry  was  now  more  easy  to  be  worked  on  to  such 
wicked  purposes ;  the  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  ren- 
dering him  more  cruel  and  tyrannical  as  he  grew  older.  But 
as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  begin  abruptly  with  these 
personages,  an  attempt  was  made  to  involve  the  Queen  in  a 
charge  of  heresy  upon  the  fatal  point  of  the  corporal  presence ; 
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and,  upon  that  charge,  Anne  Askew,  a  lady  who  was  »diriited 
at  Cburt  for  her  acquirements  and  talents  and  beauty,  and 
who  was  greatly  in  the  Qaeen's  favour,  was  selected  as  a 
yictim,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  also  be  made  an  accuser. 

The  father  of  this  lady.  Sir  William  Askew,  of  Kelsay  in 
Lincolnshire,  had  contracted  his  ddest  daughter  to  a  rich 
heir,  K3rme  by  name,  in  the  same  county.  She  died  before 
the  marriage  was  completed,  and  Sir  William,  unwilling  to 
let  slip  an  alliance  which  he  deemed  highly  advantageous, 
compelled  her  sister  Anne  to  marry  him,  strongly  against  her 
will.  Some  few  years  afterwards,  her  husband  turned  her 
out  of  doors,  because,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
she  had  become  a  Protestant :  upon  which,  she  sought  for  a 
divorce,  would  on  no  conditions  return  to  him  again,  and 
resumed  her  maiden  name.  A  Papist,  who  laid  in  wait  for 
her  life,  and  watched  her  for  that  purpose,  when  he  bore 
testimony  against  her,  deposed  that  she  was  the  devoutest 
woman  he  had  ever  known ;  for  she  began  to  pray  always  at 
midnight,  and  continued  for  some  hours  in  that  exercise. 
As  long  as  it  was  possible,  she  evaded,  with  a  woman's  wit, 
the  insnaring  questions  which  were  proposed  to  her.  One 
charge  was,  how  she  had  said  it  was  written  in  the  Scriptures 
that  God  was  not  in  temples  made  with  hands :  upon  this 
she  referred  to  the  words  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul;  and 
being  asked,  how  she  explained  these  words,  replied,  with 
some  scorn,  that  she  would  not  throw  pearls  before  swine, .  •  • 
acorns  were  good  enough.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Martin 
Bower,  demanded  of  her,  if  she  had  said  that  priests  could 
not  make  the  body  of  Christ :  "  I  have  read,*'  she  replied, 
^  that  Grod  made  man ;  but  that  man  can  make  God,  I  never 
yet  read,  nor,  I  suppose,  ever  shall."  "  Thou  foolish  woman," 
said  the  Lord  Mayor,  *Ms  it  not  the  Lord's  body,  after  die 
words  of  consecration  ?"  She  answered,  that  it  was  then  comr 
secrated  or  sacramental  bread :  and  he  said  to  her,  ^'  if  a  mouse 
eat  the  bread,  after  the  consecration,  what  shall  become  of 
the  mouse ;  what  sayest  thou,  foolish  woman  ?"  She  desired 
to  know  what  he  said  to  it  himself?  and  xxpon  his  affirming 
that  the  mouse  was  damned,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling, 
and  saying,  "Alack,  poor  mouse!"     A  priest,  who  was  sent 
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to  exaimine^her  in  private^  asked,  in  the  same  ^irit,  whether 
or  not,  if  the  host  fell,  and  a  beast  ate  it,  the  beast  received 
his  Maker  ?  She  told  him,  as  he  had  thought  proper  to  ask 
the  question,  be  might  solve  it  himself;  she  would  not,  be- 
cause he  was  come  to  tempt  her.  Bonner  sought  to  inveigle 
her,  and  urged  her  boldly  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
promising  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  to  her  for  any  thing 
which  she  might  say  under  his  roof.  She  replied,  that  she 
Iiad  nothing  to  disclose ;  for,  thanks  to  God,  her  conscience 
had  nothing  to  burthen  it.  He  observed,  that  no  wise  chir- 
urgeon  could  minister  help  to  a  wound,  before  he  had  seen 
it  uncovered.  To  this  "  unsavoury  similitude,"  as  she  termed 
it,  Anne  Askew  replied,  that  her  conscience  was  clear,  and  it 
would  be  much  folly  to  lay  a  plaster  to  the  whole  skin. 
When  he  prest  her  closely  upon  the  fatal  point,  her  answer 
was,  that  she  believed  as  the  Scripture  taught  her. 

For  this  time  she  was  admitted  to  bail ;  but  this  was  but 
the  prelude  to  a  dreadful  tragedy.  Being  again  appre- 
hended, and  brought  before  the  Council,  she  seems  to  have 
perceived  that  her  fate  was  determined,  and  to  have  acted 
with  a  temper  ready  for  the  worst.  When  Gardiner  called 
her  a  parrot,  she  told  him  she  was  ready  to  suffer,  not  only 
bis  rebukes,  but  all  that  should  follow, . . .  yea,  and  gladly. 
He  threatened  her  with  burning.  ^^  I  have  searched  all  the 
Scriptures,"  she  replied,  "yet  could  I  never  find  that  either 
Christ  or  his  Apostles  put  any  creature  to  death."  Upon  a 
subsequent  examination,  at  Guildhall,  she  answered  openly 
to  the  deadly  question,  saying,  that  what  they  called  their 
God  was  a  piece  of  bread.  "  For  proof  thereof,"  said  she, 
<^  make  it  when  you  list,  let  it  but  lie  in  the  box  three 
monthjs,  and  it  will  be  mouldy,  and  so  turn  to  nothing  that  is 
good;  wherefore  I  am  persuaded  that  it  cannot  be  God." 
They  then  condemned  her  to  the  flames.  She  wrote  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  requesting  him  to 
present  her  paper,  by  which,  she  said,  if  it  were  truly  con-» 
ferred  with  the  hard  judgement  past  upon  her,  his  Grace 
would  perceive  that  she  had  been  weighed  in  uneven  balances; 
The  paper  to  the  King  contained  these  words :  "  I,  Anne 
Askew,  of  good  memory,  although  God  hath  given  me  the 
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bread  of  adversity  and  the  water  of  troublei  yet  not  so  much 
as  my  sins  have  deserved,  desire  this  to  be  known  unto  your 
Grace,  that  forasmuch  as  I  am  by  the  law  condenmed  for  an 
evil-doer,  here  I  take  Heaven  and  earth  to  record,  that  1 
shall  die  in  my  innocency.  And,  according  to  that  I  have 
said  first,  and  will  say  last,  I  utterly  abhor  and  detest  aU 
heresies.  And,  as  concerning  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  I 
believe  so  much  as  Christ  hath  said  therein,  which  he  con- 
firmed with  his  most  blessed  blood.  I  believe  so  much  as  he 
willed  me  to  follow,  and  so  much  as  the  Catholic  Church  of 
him  doth  teach :  for  J  will  not  forsake  the  commandment  of 
his  holy  lips.  But  look,  what  God  hath  charged  me  with 
his  mouth,  that  have  I  shut  up  in  my  heart  And  thus 
briefly  I  end  for  lack  of  learning." 

Henry's  heart  was  naturally  hard,  and  the  age  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  had  steeled  it  against  all 
compassion.  Some  displeasure,  indeed,  he  manifested  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Anthony 
Knevet,  came  to  solicit  pardon  for  having  disobeyed  the 
Chancellor,  by  refusing  to  let  his  gaoler  stretch  this  lady  on 
the  rack  a  second  time,  after  she  had  endured  it  once,  without 
accusing  any  person  of  partaking  her  opinions.  It  was  con- 
cerning the  Ladies  of  the  Court  that  she  was  thus  put  to  the 
torture,  in  the  hope  of  implicating  the  Queen ;  and  when 
Knevet  would  do  no  more,  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  and 
Rich,  who  was  a  creature  of  Bonner's,  racked  her  with  their 
own  hands,  throwing  off  their  gowns  that  they  might  perform 
their  devilish  office  the  better.  She  bore  it  without  uttering 
cry  or  groan,  though  immediately  upon  being  loosed,  she 
fainted.  Heniy  readily  forgave  the  Lieutenant,  and  appeared 
ill  pleased  with  his  Chancellor : .  • .  but  he  suffered  his  wicked 
ministers  to  consummate  their  crime.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
in  front  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  where  Wriothesley,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others  of  the  King's  Council,  sate  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  witness  the  execution.  Three  others  were 
to  suffer  with  her  for  the  same  imagined  offence ;  one  was  a 
tailor,  another  a  priest,  and  the  third  a  Nottinghamshire 
gentleman  of  the  Lascelles  family,  and  of  the  King's  house- 
hold.    The  execution  was  delayed  till  darkness  closed,  that  it 
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might  appear  the  more  dreadful.  Anne  Askew  was  brought 
in  a  chair,  for  they  had  racked  her  till  she  was  unable  to  stand, 
and  she  was  held  up  against  the  stake  by  the  chain  which 
&stened  her ;  but  her  constancy,  and  cheerful  language  of  en- 
couragement, wrought  her  companions  in  martyrdom  to  the 
same  invincible  fortitude  and  triumphant  hope.  After  a  ser- 
mon had  been  preached,  the  King's  pardon  was  offered  to  her, 
if  she  would  recant ;  refusing  even  to  look  upon  it,  she  made 
answer,  that  she  came  not  there  to  deny  her  Lord !  The 
others,  in  like  manner,  refused  to  purchase  their  lives  at  such 
a  price.  The  reeds  were  then  set  on  fire : ...  it  was  in  the 
month  of  June ; . . .  and  at  that  moment  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell,  and  a  thunder  clap  was  heard,  which  those  in  the  crowd, 
who  sympathized  with  the  martyrs,  felt,  as  if  it  were  God's 
own  voice,  accepting  their  sacrifice,  and  receving  their  spirits 
into  his  everlasting  rest. 

Though  the  Popish  party  could  not  extort  any  thing  against 
the]  Queen  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  they  made  it 
matter  of  accusation  against  her  that  Anne  Askew  had  been 
her  friend ;  and  if  she  had  not  been  apprized  of  her  danger 
by  a  friendly  intimation  in  good  time,  and  with  singular  dex- 
terity, known  how  to  avert  it,  she  might  probably  have  fallen 
a  victim.  Some  remaining  tenderness  towards  her  in  the 
King  enabled  her  to  recover  her  influence  over  him ;  and  per- 
haps he  felt  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  her,  when  his 
infirmities  were  now  pressing  upon  him  heavier  than  his  age. 
The  Romanists  were  not  more  successful  in  their  attempt  at 
the  destruction  of  Cranmer.  They  represented  to  the  King,  that 
the  Primate  and  his  learned  men  had  so  infected  the  whole  realm 
with  his  unsound  doctrine,  that  three  parts  of  the  nation  were 
become  abominable  heretics,  and  England  in  consequence, 
stood  in  danger  of  being  convulsed  by  such  commotions  as 
had  sprung  up,  from  the  same  cause,  in  Germany.  They 
desired,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for,  being  of  the  Privy  Council,  unless  he  were  in  durance, 
no  man  would  dare  give  evidence  against  him ;  but  when  he 
should  be  under  arrest,  they  would  be  bold  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  quiet  their  consciences.  Henry  objected  to  this  course ; 
at  length,  as  if  convinced  by  their  representations,  he  gave 
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tfitm  peraussion  to  sunmon  the  Arehbishop  hefmt^tbem'^ula 
the  morrow,  and  oonxnjt  him,  if  tbey  fowad  esose/ 

Sock  however  was  his  inward  oonvietioii  o€  Cntnmer^ 
worth,  that  he,  whoy  without  remorse,  had  aent  twO'-^iv^  M 
the  scaffi)ld,  coiild  not  sleep  upon  this  resolution ;  biit  a  litde 
before  midnight,  sent  privately  to  Lambeth,  and  oidled  latti 
from  his  bed.  The  Archbishop  immediate^  obeyed  tfats  iin* 
timely  summons  and  hastened  to  Whitdiall,  where  Hasijf 
told  him  what  the  Council  had  advised  oonc^niag-liim^'aiMl 
Aat  he  had  granted  their  request ;  *^  but  whether  I  fattveidonife 
well  or  no,''  he  added,  **  what  say  you,  my  lord  ?*  Crxmaer 
thanked  him  for  giving  him  this  warning  before4mnd^  atii 
said  he  was  well  content  to  be  committed  to  die  TdW«r  £^ 
the  trial  of  his  doctrine,  so  be  might  be  fairly  heard^  and  Mt 
doobting  that  his  Majesty  would  see  htm  so  to  be  vmA 
Upon  this,  the  King  exclaimed  *,  «  O  Lord  God,  whas  fond 
sbnplieity  have  you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprbon^ 
that  every  ^emy  may  have  you  at  advantage  I  Do  not  yM 
know,  that  when  they  have  you  once  in  prison,  three  or  fbitr 
false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured  to  witness  against  yo«J^  anfd 
condemn  you,  which  else  dare  not  open  their  lips,  or  af^ar 
befixre  your  face  ?  No  1  not  so,  my  Lord,  I  have  better  regatd 
unto  you,  than  to  permit  your  enemies  so  to  overthrow  yon  !^ 
it  is  less  to  Henry's  honour,  that  in  this  instanciB  he!  fe&ould 
have  interfered  to  protect  a  faithful  servant,  than  it  i$  to  Ul 
weptoadb^  that  understanding  thus  perfectly  the  villiony  of 
such  proceedings,  he  i^ould  have  availed  htmseif  <^it  iti'ssaae 
eases,  and  permitted  it  in  so  many  others.  He  then  tidd  tbi 
ArchbJshop,  that  when  he  appeared  before  the  Council,  ht 
should  require  of  them,  as  being  one  of  their  body,  the  same 
&vour  which  they  would  have  themselves,  that  is,  to  have  his 
«ecu9er8  brought  before  him.  If  they  reftised  thisy  and  wesre 
fi)r  committing  him  forthwith,  <^  then,'*  said  he,  ^appeal  yott 
from  them,  to  our  person,  and  give  to  them  this  my  ring^  by 
which  they  shall  understand,  that  I  have  tiJeen  yoar  cause 
from  them,  into  my  own  hands.'' 

Accordingly  Cranmer  was  summoned  by  eight  o'doek  xAk 
thte  feitowkig  morning ;  and  the  Council,  as  if  by  thftt  in*' 

♦  Stripe's  Crantncr,  p.   125.  '  ^ 
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deqfA^  tbcg^  meant  to  give  faim  a  foretaste  of  what  Bbtm  d 
foUpw,  kept  hm  standing  searly  an  hour  at  the  council*^hainber- 
dasiti  among  serving'-inen  and  lacqueys.  This  was  reported 
to  the  King  by  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop's.  <'  Have  diey 
Sierred  :faimso?"said  Henry;  '^it  isweil;  I  shall  talk  witii 
thfitn  bf'-And'-by."  At  length  Cranmer  was  called  in»  and  im- 
formed,  that,  seeing  he,  and  others  by  his  permission,  had  in- 
feeted  the  whole  realm  with  heresy,  it  was  the  King's  pleasure 
be  sboukl  be  comxaitted  to  the  Tower,  and  there  examined 
So9t  bis  trial.  In  vain  did  Cranmer  solicit  that»  before  they 
fHiQoeeded  to  uiy  farther  extremity,  his  accusers  might  there 
b»  /BQufinoiiied  with  him.  The  Council  acted  as  Henry  had 
fote^^&h  and  Cranmer  then  produced  the  ring^  ^^  I  am  sorry, 
my  liOrde,''  said  he^  '^  that  you  drive  me  to  this  exigent,  to 
jlppiaal  from  you  to  the  King's  Majesty,  who,  by  this  tokeiit 
im^  rfisumed  this  matter  into  his  own  hand,  and  dischargeth 
jTQjML  d^erwf."  There  was  no  time  for  recovering  from  Uieir 
^at^onljeihment  and  confusion :  they  were  compelled,  without 
d^y*  to  g9  before  the  King,  who  received  them  sternly,  as 
ibey  bad  well  deserved.  ^^  Ah,  my  Lords,"  said  he,  "  I  thought 
I  bad  had  a  discreet  and  wise  Counsel,  but  now  I  perceive 
tkfA  I  am  deceived.  How  have  you  handled  here  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury !  What  make  ye  of  him  ?  —  a  slave  ?  shutting 
biio out  of  the  Council'^cbamber  among  serving-<men  I  Would 
jire  be  so  bsmdled  yourselves  ?  I  would  ^<^u  should  well  uur 
dei^tiaid^  that  I  accoui^t  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a 
IQ«A  towards  sie,  as  ever  was  Prelate  in  this  realm^  and  one 
la  whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  by  the  faith  I  owe  unto 
God«"  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as  he  spake,  and 
jt«Uij»g  them,  that  they  who  loved  him  would  upon  that  aocomU 
yt^and  the  Arehbishop,  advised  them  to  put  away  all  malice 
against  him,  and  made  them,  in  his  presence,  siiJi^mit  to  the 
brrm  of  reconciliation.  And  from  that  time,  a^  lo9g  as 
JieRxy  lived,  no  man  dared  whisper  a^inst  Cranmer. 

3ut  tbough  the  King  uped  every  means  to  confirm  thiis 
recoDciUation,  and  for  that  purpose  frequently  brought  the 
Arebbi^b^p  aod  his  enemies  t<^ether  at  his  own  table»  he 
j^oeiv^  how  holJQw  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Rcxoguanists ; 
and  giving  in  this  a  memorable  instance  of  foresight,  he 
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altered  the*  tliree  Cranes  sable  on  a  6Ad  afgentv  windiiMtene 
part  of  Cranmer's  paternal  arms,  into  tbree  Pelkans,  teUieg 
him,  these  birds  should  signify  unfo  him,  diac  he  ow^tit 
to  be  ready,  like  them,  to  shed  his  blood  forhisyoung^one^ 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Christ:  **for,''  «aid  the  Kbigf 
^  yon  are  like  to  be  tasted  at  length,  if  yon  stsand  to  your 
tackling." 

The  Romanists  would  hare  induced  the  King  to  fakb 
farther  measures  for  counteracting  the  Reformation,  had  if 
not  been  for  the  just  and  sincere  respect  with  which  he 
regarded  Cranmer.  At  this  time,  the  evil  of  what  bad '  bsda 
done,  was  yerily  more  apparent  than  the  good.  Preiusfain^ 
was  become  much  more  frequent;  but  the  preachers,  ^tead 
of  enforcing  foith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  consolations;,  ikk 
duties,  and  the  rewards  of  Christianity,  made  the  pu^f^a 
p\^te  of  controversy,  filled  their  sermons  with  invectives,  and 
Ijomributed  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  discord  which  was 
abroad.  The  Scriptures  themselves,  were  abused  by  b^h 
patties  t  the  vain,  the  arrogant,  and  the  contentious  am^ug 
thd  Reformers,  studied  them  less  for  edification,  than  to  se^ 
for  t^xts  which  might  be  uncharitably  applied  to  their  oppo^ 
ite^ts;  or  to  find  matter  for  unprofitable  and  misclnevofis 
dtsputation.  Because  the  Bible  was  in  English,  theybeljidvdl 
-that  H  was  now  made  level  to  their  capacities,  a^d  thaii mill 
fmrts  and  points  they  understood  it.  And  the  Rbmaxiis'ti^tia 
ax)i  opposite  and  not  less  reprehensible  temper,  took  wdvib^ 
t^tof  this  abuse  to  derogate  from  the  Bible  hself,  treiat^it 
Widi  irtieligious  mockery,  and  made  it  matter  of  fourkscpte  iand 
ift^rt  in  alehouses,  as  others,  with  little  less  irreverence  ffre» 
making  it  nmtter  of  contention  and  anger.  These  abuscli 
^Aade  the  King  once  more  prohibit  the  New  Testament,  «tA 
ftfle  booJcs  of  Wicliffe,  Frith,  and  other  reformers;- 

'Hie  fall  of  the  Howard  fomily,  and  the  dislike  with  iriiieb 
4he  King  was  beginning  to  regard  Gardiner,  would  haveiieen 
Allowed  by  measures  favourable  to  the  Rdbrmation^  if  fienrp's 
^fe had  been  prolonged.  A  treaty f  with  the Kingof  Fmnse 
=^9  tietuaUy  on  foot^  for  altering  the  mass  into  a'^xMnmanfoth* 
hJNEir'imention  was  to  invite  the  Emperor  to  dofwfdiJtfaeitt) 
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aofikCituifner  had  b^a  ordered  to  compose  a  form  of  servioe*. 
BiKt  this  was  broken  off  by  Henry's  death.  Tlie  Papists; 
aci^ted,  that  ev^i  before  his  death,  he  was  punished  by  the» 
Almi^ty  ia  body  and  in  soul;  that  on  his  death-bed,  h^ 
ftequently,  in  a  low  and  deadly  voioe,  repeated  th^  naines  oiE 
those  religiorners,  \i^ho  had  been  put  to  death  for  denying  hi& 
supremacy;...  that\e  called  for  a  Romish  priest,  but  that 
tja^09^  who  surrounded  hiih  would  nstpermit  on©  to  approach ; 
that. he  died  exclaiming  ^^all  is  lost!"  and  that  when  hju| 
bi^dy!  wli&  opened,  it  was  found  to  be  a  i^ass  of  diseased  fiu^ 
abaolutely  without  blood  The  truth  is,  tb^at  when  H^wry 
Iinew  hiitiself  to  be  dying,  he  chose  from  all  his  6isl>0ps  and 
dbapilaina  to  have  Cranmer  with  him  at  that  needful  time# 
£1^  was.  speechless,  but  not  senseless,  when  the  Archbi^Qp 
Brrivjed;  and  being  desired  to  give  some  token  .tbs^tho.put 
btatrufttin  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  as  CranQ^^r?  at  .tjia^ 
iKwefiil  hour,  exhorted  him,  he  pressed  the  Arcl^bisbop's  hw4 
i^ariiestly,  and  presently  expired.  r. 

'  He  had  revised  his  will  a  month  before  his  death  i  iv  whiijb»^> 
affirming  hb  belief,  that  every  Christian,  who  endeavouf ed  ti9 
mceoute  ijQi  his  life*-time,  as  he  could,  such  good  deeds  and  chat 
itiuJbfle  works  as  Scripture  oommandeth,  and  died  in  stead^( 
£utb^  is  ordained  by  dirist's passion  to  eternal  life, . .  hi$di^We4) 
diiat  he  verily .  trusted,  by  God*s  graces  to  be.  on&'Of  iJNd; 
jaumber»  He  e:q)ressed  repentance  for  his  old  an4  del^^ik]!^ 
Uifey  a^d  in,  full  intention  of  never  returning  to  -  the  liW 
iiumbly  and  heartily  bequeathed  his  soul  to  Almighty  God  9 
aad  earnestly  entreated  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the  holy 
i^mpany  oi  Heaven,  to  pray  for  him  continually,  while  k» 
Jdired,  and  at  his  passing  hour,  that  he  might,  the  so6n4^  afi»f 
liis^  departure,  obtain  that  everlasting  life,  whieh  fae  hedn 
hoped  and  cteimed  through  Christfs  passion.  For  bis  bodjr, 
tn^hich,  when  the  soul  is  departed,  would  return  to  the  vile 
cniaeter  whereof  it  was  made,  were  it  not,  he  jsaid^.for  the 
prown  and'  dignity  which  God  had  called  him  to,  and  that' hie 
,WDttld  not.  be  counted  an  infringer  of  honest  worldliy/polideis 
aadonstomst  when  they  be  not  contrary  to  God'arla/w,.  he 
tfifmld  be  content  to  have  it  buried  in  any  place  aceofitoflmi 
for  Christians,  wer^  it  never  so  vile,  for  it  was  but  a^hes,  and 
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to  ashes  it  must  return.  Nevertheless,  because  Ike  would  1^ 
loth  in  the  reputation  of  the  people  to  injurie  that  dignity 
whereto  he  had  unworthily  been  called,  he  desired  it  migM 
be  laid  in  the  honourable  tomb  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
prepared,  and  which  was  already  well  onward ;  and  thitber  he 
desired  that  the  remains  of  his  true  and  loving  wife,  Queen 
Jane,  might  also  be  removed;  and  a  convenient  altar  set 
there,  honourably  furnished  with  all  things  requisite  for  dafly 
masses,  there  to  be  said  perpetually,  while  the  world  slioluld 
endure.  And  he  enjoined,  that  a  thousand  mai4cs  should  b^ 
distributed,  pardy  along  the  way  which  his  funeral  ini^i 
travel,  and  part  at  the  place  of  burial,  to  the  most  poor  and 
needy  people  that  might  be  found,  (common  beggars  as  mueb 
as  might  be  avoided,)  thereby  to  move  them,  that  they  might 
pray  heartily  for  the  remission  of  his  offences,  and  the  heditU 
of  his  soul. 

In  this  temper,  Henry  VIII.  departed,  little  Expecting  how 
odious  many  of  his  actions  would  appear  to  posterity,  and 
perhaps  not  reckoning  the  worst  of  them  among  the  things  of 
which  he  repented.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that  do  ttiaiijr 
revolting  acts  of  caprice  and  cruelty  did  not  deprive  hiirt  of 
the  afi^tion  of  his  subjects,  but  that  he  retained  his  pdpularit^ 
tb  the  last.  This  could  not  have  been,  had  he  been  the  mert 
monster,  which  upon  a  cursory  view  of  his  history,  he  must 
needs  appear  to  every  young  and  ingenuous  mind.  Large 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  an  age,  wherein  the  frequency 
of  atrocious  punishments  had  hardened  the  public  charact^, 
and  rendered  all  men  (the  very  few  excepted,  who  isreem  to  be 
SO  constituted,  that  no  circumstances  can  corrupt  them,)  un- 
ft^ling  to  a  degree,  which  happily  we,  in  these  days,  al^e 
hardly  capable  of  conceiving.  Much  must  al^  be  allowed 
for  his  situation.  The  person,  whose  moral  nature  is  not 
injured  by  the  possession  of  absolute  power,  must  be  even 
more  elevated  above  his  fellow- creatures  in  wisdom  and  in 
virtue,  than  in  authority;  and  that  Henry  was,  in  fact,  to 
absolute  as  any  of  the  Caesars,  he  knew,  and  none  of  his  sub- 
jects would  have  disputed.  If  his  heart  had  been  open  to 
any  compunctious  visitings,  the  ready  assent  with  which  the 
iulimation  of  his  will,  in  its  woi*st  pui^oses,  was  received  by 


fi.b6^wousf  ^rouQseUqrs  i^d  ^&rvjie  parliamjeuts^  would  h/xv^ 
^^fv^^ed  ^ifu .  Whatever  w^  hi^  pleasure,  they  pronounced 
io  be  ju3t  and  lawfuL  When  he  sent  a  minister  or  a  wife  to 
tb^^sealfpld,  with  as  Mttle  eompasaion  as  he  woiuld  have.$howj^ 
ii^j  orderii^  a  dog  to  be  drowned,  he  felt  uio  weight  upon  his 
cwsc^ence^  .because  the  murder  was  performed  with  ^1  th^ 
J^jgality  w^ich  could  be  given  it  by  Acts  of  Parliamenti 
formalities  of  law,  and  courts  of  justice  ! 

The  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his  subjects  were, 
probably,  his  lavish  liberality,  and  that  aifability  in  his 
|pietter  moods  which,  in  the  great,  has  always  the  semblance, 
and  frequently  something  of  the  reality,  of  goodness.  He 
never  raised  any  man  to  rank  and  power,  who  was  not  worthy 
of  elevation  for  his  attainments  and  capacity,  whatever  he 
might  be  in  other  respects.  To  be  in  Henry's  service,  and 
more  especially  to  be  in  his  confidence,  was  a  sure  proof  of 
ability;  and  thus  it  was,  that  though  he  had  some  wicked 
counsellors,  he  never  had  a  *  weak  one . . .  Wolsey  discovered 
JIG  weakness,  till  his  master's  favour  encouraged  him  to  aspire 
at  the  Papacy,  and  then  indeed  ambition  blinded  him.  He 
was  the  munificent  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  it  is 
to  the  example  which  he  set,  of  giving  his  daughters  as  well 
as  his  son  a  learned  education,  that  England  is  indebted  for 
the  women  and  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

With  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  its  foundations 
rest  upon  the  rock  of  Scripture,  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
King  by  whom  they  were  laid.  This  however  must  be 
affirmed  in  justice  to  Henry,  that  mixed  as  the  motives  were 
which  first  induced  him  to  disclaim  the  Pope's  authority^  in 
all  the  subsequent  measures  he  acted  sincerely,  knowing  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  pro* 
secuting  it  sedulously  and  conscientiously,  even  when  most 
erroneous.  That  religion  should  have  had  so  little  influence 
upon  his  moral  conduct  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider 
what  the  religion  was  wherein  he  was  trained  up ; . . .  nor  if 
we  look  at  the  generality  of  men  even  now,  under  circum- 
stances immeasurably  more  fortunate  than  those  in  which  he 

*  It  is  both  the  safety  and  feh'city    council;  but  it  must  be  his  own  wisdom 
of  ttprincci  saysSoatbf  to  have  a  wise    which  providei  him  one. 
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was  placed.  Undeniable  proofs  remain  of  the  learning, 
ability,  and  diligence,  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
great  business  of  weeding  out  superstition,  and  yet  preserving 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  essentials  of  Christianity  untouched 
This  praise  (and  it  is  no  Egltt  one)  is  his  due :  and  it  is  our 
part  to  be  thankful  to  that  all-ruling  Providence,  which  ren- 
dered even  his  passions  and  his  iioes  subservient  to  this 
important  end« 
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Edward  VL  was  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  first  six  he  had  been  bred 
up  among  the  women,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Cox  and  Sir  John 
Cheke  were  appointed  his  preceptors, . . .  names  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  and  of  literature.  Abler 
tutors  could  not  have  been  provided;  they  directed  his 
education  to  the  best  objects,  and  the  progress  of  their  pupil 
corresponded  to  their  desires;  for,  with  his  mother's  gen- 
tleness and  suavity  of  disposition,  he  inherited  his  father's 
capacity  and  diligence  and  love  of  learning.  At  his  coro- 
jiation,  when  the  three  swords,  for  the  three  kingdoms,  were 
brought  to  be  carried  before  him,  he  observed,  that  there 
was  one  yet  wanting,  and  called  for  the  Bible:  "That,** 
said  he,  **  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  ought  in  all  right 
to  govern  us,  who  use  these  for  the  people's  safety,  by  God's 
appointment.  Without  that  sword  we  are  nothing;  we  can 
do  nothing.  From  that  we  are  what  we  are  this  day ; ...  we 
receive  whatsoever  it  is  that  we  at  this  present  do  assume. 
Under  that  we  ought  to  live,  to  fight,  to  govern  the  people, 
and  to  perform  all  our  affairs.  From  that  alone  we  obtain 
all  power,  virtue,  grace,  salvation,  and  whatsoever  we  have 
of  divine  strength."  Child  as  he  was,  so  well  had  he  been 
trained,  and  so  excellent  was  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  that  he  was  capable  of  thus  thinking  and  thus  ex- 
pressing himself.  One,  who  was  about  his  person,  says  of 
him,  **  If  ye  knew  the  towardness  of  that  young  Prince,  your 
hearts  would  melt  to  hear  him  named : . . .  the  beautifuUest 
creature  that  liveth  under  the  sun;  the  wittiest,  the  most 
amiable, . . .  and  the  gentlest  thing  of  all  the  world."  "  No 
pen,"  says  Fuller,  "  passeth  by  him  without  praising  him, 
though  none  praising  him  to  his  full  deserts." 
•  His  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  was  ap- 
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pointed  Governor  of  the  King^^  person  sad  L^  Prot^tQi3| 
and  forthwith  created  Duke  of  Sooiersel.  The  Reform^jUfoa 
now  proceeded  without  impediment:  but  {dunder  and  bavQc 
kq>t  pace  with  it ;  for,  by  one  of  those  unnatural  lea^sies  in 
which  men,  with  the  purest  intentions,  sometimes  find  them** 
selves  involved,  the  most  r^igious  members  of  the  Church, 
and  the  veriest  worldlings  of  the  state,  went  hand  ia  hand : 
the  former,  acquiescing  in  the  evil  whidi  they  eould  not 
prevent,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  the  good  at  which 
they  aimed ;  the  latter,  promoting  that  good,  beca^jise  they 
made  it  subservient  to  their  own  selfish  and  rapacious  ends. 

Cranmer's  disposition,  as  well  as  his  principles,  inclined 
him  to  proceed  discreetly  and  with  moderation,  in  the 
changes  which  were  still  necessary.  The  progress  of  hkl 
own  mind  had  been  alow;  laying  aside  no  received  opinion, 
till  he  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  point,  and  ascertained, 
by  painliil  and  deliberate  inquiry,  that  it  rested  upan  no 
sufficient  grounds  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
betta:  ages  was  against  it.  It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of 
King  Henry's  reign,  that  be  gave  up  the  tenet  of  transub- 
stantiatioin.  His  opinion  had  been  shaken  by  the  arguments 
and  allegations  of  some  persons,  who  were  convented  before 
him  for  denying  it  Frith's  book  confirmed  the  impression 
which  had  thus  been  made;  and,  finally,  he  became  satisfied 
that  the  doctrine  was  as  little  scriptural  as  the  term*  Ridlqrt 
by  the  same  course,  came  to  the  same  conclusion;  and 
Latimer,  not  long  afterward,  laid  aside,  in  like  manneit,' the 
kst  earror  of  Popery  which  clung  to  him.  These  good  mm 
held  the  due  mean,  between  that  bigotry  which  allows  ihK 
itself  to  question  the  grounds  upon  which  any.  of  its  opinions 
are  founded,  and  the  levity  which  embraces  new  doctrimes 
withodtt  consideration,  and  presently  caste  them  o%.  as  incoi^ 
sidei^tely  as  it  received  them.  Had  the  work  of  reform 
been  conducted  by  the  State,  as  temperately  as  .by  tht 
Church,  it  would  have  been,  in  all  points^  without  reproach. 
JBut  the  religious  and  the  statistic  measures  must  not  be  coa^- 
founded.  Reformation  was  the  aim  and  effect  of  the  Jiorm^4 
spoliation,  of  the  latter. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  injunctions  which  were  set  forth,  by 


tk^'Klngu  tmuttiAndj  mummed  that  the  Clei^  dibuld,  onoe 
a  qua¥t^  at  lea^,  dhsudd^  the  people  from  pilgrimageit  and 
ttuHg^^wo^hip  ^  and  that  images,  which  had  been  abused  with 
pilgrimages  and  ofFefrings^  should  be  destroyed.  All  dirines) 
with  their  coverings,  tables,  candlesticks,  trindills  or  reiis  of 
waxy  pi<^tures,  and  other  monnmaats  af  feigned  mirades,  were 
fa  be  taken  away  and  destroyed,  so  dmt  no  memory  of  them 
shtmld  remain  in  walls  or  windows ;  and  the  people  were  to 
be  eithorted  to  make  the  like  clearance  in  their  houses* 
Pulpits  were  to  be  provided.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creedf 
and  the  Commandments,  were  to  be  recited  by  the  Priest^ 
frtmi  the  pulpit,  on  holy-dajrs,  when  there  was  no  sermon ; 
and  no  person,  who  could  not  recite  them,  should  be  admitted 
to^  the  Sacrcunent*  No  person  might  preach,  unless  he  were 
licensed;  and  because  of  the  lack  of  preachers,  theearates 
iifWi^to  read  homilies,  which  should  be  set  forth  by  theKing!^ 
aotbority.  A  register  was  to  be  kept  in  every  parish,  for 
marriages,  ehrist^iings,  and  buriak.  The  fifth  part  of  eTery 
benefice  was  to  be  expended  on  the  mansion-house  «t 
chftndel,  till  both  should  be  in  full  repair;  and  for  evepf 
hundred  a  y^ar  which  a  Clergyman  possessed,  kt  .Gmvdsk 
preferment,  he  should  give  a  competent  exhibition  to^  a 
si5hola3*  at  the  University-  Holy^days  were  to  be  kept  holy; 
buc  it  was  declared  lawfiil  for  the  people  to  work  upon,  them 
in  titne  of  harvest,  and  save  that  which  Qod  hath  sent; 
i^rapulosfity,  on  such  occasions,  being  pronounced  sinful* 

The  people,  in  many  places,  had  begun  to  demoitsh 
iUMg^s,  before  these  injunctions  were  issued^  not  that  ^be 
toajority  would  willingly  have  parted  with  them;  but  that^ 
'^lien  a  few  seaiots  began  the  work  of  demolitioci,  enougih 
w^e  ready  to  assist,  for  the  pleasure  of  havoc,  even  when  there 
wiftS  no  hope  of  plunder.  Hie  Reformers  held  it  unlawful 
to  tolerate  what  they  believed  was  prohibited  by  the  aeoond 
Cbmwandment.  The  late  King*  had  maintained,  against 
Crannier,  that  that  prohibition  related  to  the  Jews,  and  not 
to  as:  and  Gardiner  now  argued,  that  pictures  and  images 
"Weft^  as  serviceable  as  books,  and  that  devotional  feelings 
might  as  lawfully  and  effectually  be  excited   thromgh  the 

' ' '  •  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  136.  ' 
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eye  as  through  die  ear.:  The  oontrarjr  opimaa  j^i^^iiiti^iQ^^ 
because  frauds  and  superstitions  had  beea  aor-graaajwd 
palpable;  and  thus»  as  has  too  frequently  happened^  the  iifi9 
of  what  in  itself  might  be  good,  was  fopbiddeoy  Ibooawe^ftf 
ibe*  abases  to  which  it  had  given  occasion. 

Th^  vtrj.  eircumstance  of  Heniys  having  ondbred:  in*  hk 
will  perpetual  masses  for  his  eoul,  led  to  an  inqiury.whetbev 
sach  masses  were  not  vain  and  superstitious,  and  tbe^Mbre 
ttntsniHful.  The  Rmnanists  insisted  that  all  things  «bo4ild.i^ 
maintuned  in  the  state  wherein  the  late  King  had  left  tbj^ 
{hb  h»vitig  beaii  not  only  the  most  learned  Pirince,  'in>^lj|il9 
wc^k),  bvt  the  most  learned  divine  also) . .  •  at  leaslitfl)  tb§ 
present  Sovereign  should  be  of  age.  On  the  other  baAd^M 
was  asserted,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  bad  })^^ 
pt^parii^  to  change  the  Mass  into  a  G)mmunioii,i  andid^t^^ 
matter,  wherein  the  sahration  of  souls  was  concerned^  ,0Dgkf 
not  to  be  delayed.  The  Protestants  were  now  a  m^^kjbil^^ 
the  Government.  An  Act  was  passed,  ordering  that  ti^ 
Sacrament  should  be  administered  in  both.  kind%  ^on&imr 
ably  to  onr  Saviour's  institution,  and  the  custom  qfi-^ 
'Church  for  the  first  five  c^ituries.  Private  masses  weir^.piit 
down . . .  one  of  the  most  lucrative  practices  of  tberBoaa^ 
<3hurch.  The  same  Act  appointed  discretionary.  (gtiei.Aiild 
imprisonm^it  as  the  punishment  of  those  who  shQ>ididil@M 
the  question  of  die  Sacrament  with  irreverence^  either  jn 
sermons,  or  in  ribald  treatises,  with  which  the  press. '009' 
began  to  abound,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme.  ^    i 

There  was  a  great  difficuly  in  finding,  persons- who  fiaigJlM; 
safely  be  licensed  to  preach:  the  danger  was  not  fi?w)(-th^ 
Piapal  clergy,  but  from  those  headstrong  men  who  diougbtibf^ 
all  vestiges  of  Popery  ought  to  be  removed,  and  that  thediffiirv 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  reformed  Church  icould-  nevec  b$ 
inadetoowide.  Admonitiontosuchpeoplewasfoundi;is<^l^@s,Mi^ 
no  other  means  remained  of  stopping  seditious  preact^g^  (Ssf* 
sttch  it  had  become,)  than  by  forbidding. any  pen9on.whal«ver 
to  preach,  except  such  as  were  licensed  by  the  King,  ^ei  Pvor 
teotor,  or  the  Primate,  under  their  seals . . « the  J^hOfB.tb^mr 
sdves  being  included  in  this  prohibition . .  But  in^ij^jsoffff^ 
addressing  the  vanity  of  the  hearers,  and  encoim^gi^qi^^ 
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ptd^iii{)tlon^  incUoposed  them  'fbr  the  <  hexAiilit^  They  who 
h^  been  tbwB  flattered  and  appealed' to,  diBreli$hed  plain  and 
whol^jt^me  instruction ;•»  .atnd  sometimes  ifhe  congvegation 
iiianifest^  tbenr  dislike^  by  talking  "^hile  tbey  were  jread ; 
sometimes  the  reader^  by  gabbling  throiigh  the  homily  in  such 
6  tn&niier  that  those  who  were  inclined  to  Itslien,  €Ould  liot 
tM4m  the  hniriied  and  conCemptuouB  delivery.  • 
"^"''When  the  new  office  fur  the  Communion  was'sel  fonth^  the 
^int  <rf  confeifsion  was  left  free.  Such  as  desired  to  m9k» 
tteiti  c(^nfbs^ion  to  a  priest,  were  admonished  not  to  oenfiur^ 
^s^%ho  were  satisfied  with  confessmg  to  God^  and  the  latter 
fif^t  h>  be  offended  with  those  who  continued  in  the  pdraQticeof 
tiuriettlar  confession ;  all  being  exhorted  to  keep  the  rule  of 
ehat^tjry  fbllow  their  owii  conscience,  and  not  to  judge  otbevs 
fai^'^ngs'  not  appointed  by  Scripture.  A  Liturgy  waa  pre^ 
l^ti^r^,  ^th  thesame  sound  judgement  whieh  characterized  all 
fho^  mfiea&ures  wherein  Cranmer  had  the  lead.  Itwus.  comr 
fdfed'fVdnt  the  different  Romish  offices  used  in  this  kingdc^sQ  g 
i<4iatev6r  was  unexceptionable  was  retained,  all  that  as^our/ed 
^'  superi^tion  was  discarded ;  the  prayers  to  the  saints  wete 
^xputtfgedj  with  all  their  lying  legends ;  and  the  people  were 
^^Hi?((yrided  with  a  Christian  ritual  in  their  own  tongue.  And 
6o'judidioU%  was  this  done,  that  while  nothing  which  eould 
bflbhd  the  feelings  of  a  reasonable  Protestant  was  1^  nothiag 
T$fais^  inserted  which  should  prevent  the  most  comeieptiQils 
itolnanist'  froin  joining  in  the  service. 

The  act  which  repealed  all  laws  and  canons  that  required 
^jklst  C9ed^  to  live  in  celibacy,  was  not  less  important.  Strange 
^  it  may  iappear^  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  Refomnatioii 
gave  fiKy  much  offence  to  the  Papists  as  the  marriage  of  th^ 
Clergy  ^  they  looked  upon  the  finst  race  as  peijured  by  iu^t^ 
considered  it  always  afterward  as  a  desecration  of  the  minick 
^eevs  t)f  the  aiitar.  There  us  no  topic  to  which  Sir  Thomas 
iHoT^  in  his  controversial  writings,  reverts  so  frequenldy^  or 
Vt^Vf  iAih  so  much  asperity.  The  inconveniences  which  have 
Insulted'  are^  that  children  are  sometimes,  upon  the  fatber^s 
d^atb,  1^  destitute,  often  in  distressful  circumstancea;  and 
AlO^'^ftnloiig:  the  higher  clergy,  wiealtSi  which  might  ihore£tly 
t^riip|iropf4ated  to  pious  pus^ses,  has  sometimes  been  em- 


pkyed  in  aggrandisiiig  private  fiimffi«8»  But  tfaeCopeH 
dieiinelves  have  so  frequently  made  tUs  use  of  their  poweri 
that  a  word  has  been  formed  to  denote  the  prop^mily!;/.  fmi 
the  former  is  part  of  a  great  and  inereaahig  evil)  for  ^hitib 
cffwtual  remedies  would  $oon  be  devised)  if  half  aa  mii^ 
zeal  were  exerted  in  removing  the  real  evils  oS  societyt .as  is 
mischievously  employed  in  combating  imaginary  grievaniiesr 
One  generation  did  not  pass  away,  before  it  was  se^i  iJ^ttlae 
Protestant  Clergy  were  not  withheld}  by  their  connubial  aad 
parental  tieS)  from  encountering  martyrdom^  when  eopsKSieso^ 
required  the  sacrifice.  And  in  our  days,  when  Proteslaiil 
missions  have  first  been  undertaken  upon  a  great  aealey  and 
carried  on  with  perseverance^  it  has  been  found  that  the  wives 
of  the  Missionaries  have  contributed  their  full  duire  to  tb^ 
all  but  miraeuloos  success  which  has  been  obtained  m  the 
South  Sea  islands. 

Gardiner  and  Bonner,  refusing  their  consent  to  these  mo^ 
rOBaSbooB  changes,  ware  deprived  of  their  Seesy.  (the  fosmer^ 
a&er  much  tergiversation,)  and  imprisonedi  but  no  rigofumiss 
Bsed  toward  diem ;  nor  did  the  Protestants,  in  any  inslani)% 
abuse  their  trinn^  by  retaliating  upon  the  Papists,  for  the 
persecutbn  which  they  had  endured*  But  hardly  had  th^ 
as  they  deemed,  secured  their  triumph,  when  an  unb^}{^ 
difibrence  arose  among  them,  conoernii^  things  in  tbemselm 
indiffierent.  Hooper  gave  occasion  to  this  du^utte.;  having 
been  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  when  the  Six  Arttdfis  weie 
enforced,  he  brought  back  with  him  from  Switzerland  tfonne 
Galvinistic  prejudices ;  and  when  he  was  now  appointed  I0  the 
^ifihoprie  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  wear  the  qpiseQ|idi  habit 
aA  his  eonsecraticm.  He  is  described  as  a  man  ^^of  atroog 
body,  sound  health,  pr^nant  wit,  and  inra&cible  patience: 
spare  of  diet,  sparer  of  words,  and  spai?est  of  dme^  harshf 
roughs  and  unpleasant  in  behaviour,  being  grave  with  rigoni^ 
and  severe  with  suriiness."  ^^Yet  to  speak  truth,  (eafs 
Fuller*,  the  best^natored  of  historians  hi^ise^)  all  Hooper'a 
iltoiature  consisted  in  other  m^'s  little  acquaintance  with 
him.  Sncb  as  visited  him  onee,  condemned  him  of  oveiv- 
aasterity ;  who  repaired  to  him  twicer  only  suspected  him  af 

*  B.  tH.  p.  402. 
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dM  ^me^  wtib  convened  with  him  constantly^  not  onij  ao- 
qmtted  him  of  all  morositj,  hot  commended  him  for  sweetness 
of  manners^''  Dndte^  then  Eaii  of  Waf  wick,  afterwards 
Elttk^  of  Northumberland,  was  Hooper's  patron,  and  wrote  to 
Cranmer,  requesting  that  he  would  bear  with  him  in  sn^ 
f«asonable  things  as  he  desired^  and  not  cliarge  him  with  the 
eftth  of  canonical  obedience^  which  was  burdensome  to  his 
^jooscience ;  and  the  King,  under  this  influence,  discharged 
Oranmer  from  any  danger  of  incurring  a  Premunirey  by  dis* 
penaing  with  the  forms  to  which  Hooper  objected.  But 
Grattiiner  knew  that  a  mere  letter  from  tbe  King  could  be  no 
pffotection  against  the  law.  Ridley,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  Bonner's  vacant  See,  was  chosen  to  axgue  with  Hooper, 
and  convmce  him  of  the  unreasonableness  of  such  scruples ; 
but  he  had  takoi  up  the  notion^  that  whatever  is  not  of  faith, 
is  sin ;  and  their  conference  ended  only  in  heating  them  both, 
and  producing  an  ill-will  of  long  continuance.  Buoer  and 
Peter  Mart3rr,  men  who  were  both  deservedly  held  m.  high 
estimation  here,  were  applied  to ;  and  they,  though  agreeing 
with  Hooper,  in  wishing  for  the  disuse  of  all  such  con&wmides 
wMi  the  Romish  Church,  saw,  nevertheless,  how  desirable  it 
vm  that  nothing  should  be  done  unnecessarily  to  offend  the 
Romanists^  and  nrged  him  to  compliance*  They  cautioned 
him  also  to  take  heed  kst,  by  unseasonable  and  bitter  sermons, 
he  should  prevent  the  great  good  which  his  preaohii^  and 
teaching  wonld  otherwise  effect.  Instead  of  deferring  to  this 
wdM>lesome  advice,  he  appears  to  have  provoked  an  order  from 
the  Privy  Conncil,  commanding  him  to  keep  his  house ;  and 
as^  during  that  restraint,  he  published  his  opinions,  in  a  man^ 
ner  which  tended  to  widen  the  difference,  they  committed  him 
to  Cranmer's  custody,  either  there  to  be  reformed,  or  furdier 
pmiished,  as  the  case  might  require.  Cranmer'B  report  was^ 
diot  he  could  not  be  brought  to  conformity,  being  inclined  to 
prescribe  laws,  and  not  to  obey  them :  upon  which,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet  prison*  Such  measures  would  have  pro*- 
vohed  a  stabborn  heart ;  Hooper's  was  a  sincere  and  noble 
one*  Weighing  the  matter  dispassionately,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  wrong  in  his  opposition ;  and  having  signified  this,  to 
the  joy  of  the  Protestant  Church,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
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toflitplll^^flp  his  niMLiipiiiB  iintiifli  with  ftYPfiMrianriorijiiaftrt 
finaUy  to^ose a.hiolf'. Aad«wtiiioi¥tJifeb^l««iC4rr^^ 

The  ji^ftjiijriftti  9f  »  taM%.Hi  pl^ce  of  ju^  attaiMW?  y<orit|pri 
to  ]S<H^r'syinflii^c|i«  As  a  nim^n  fig  (iMgnlii»g  t»jittiav  fafs 
dioeof^  £Ud%:  stat«d»«  tibat  as  .ob«  foriaiiin^^4Med  iutiggy 
chuvdifiSy  ^0xA  the  other  in  otliers^  dmei^MQMm  wofie  -#■& 
ocoasioped  an^og  the  wlearo^d;  and  tbeg^«pe>^  yWbijigi .t 
godly  unity  .to  be  ofavervad,  and  because  ^the.ferm,  ofc  tt^jjlulp 
might  move  the  >simple<f£om  the  ohi  saperstifioua  qpinioift itf 
the  Popish  Mass,  he  directed  that  the  X^ordils  .B^aiKl^idiiii^ 
be  set  up  in  that  form,  decently  covered,  in.sn^  pliMTifjefijiy^ 
quii^  0^  chancel^  as  the  Curates,  Chucchw»rdeoS|,JiUMl> 
men^iaight  think  best;  and  all  other  side-altarsr  er 
be  re»<»^.  The  people  had  been  taiigb^>.fay^  ^^jdmiriii 
bqok^  called  the  Festival,  which  had  .been  set.  fMHth  iiluBtoiHr 
the. Seventh's  time,  and  was  hardly  yet  hoA  ii  illii.  tUlJl  "^Jiiii 
evi^  J9ee#ttl>  and  lawful  things  they  xmght,.]priijr  £ip^2flpl2<ii||^ 
day  when  th&y  heard  Mass,  God  would  gim^U  tha^^i^jb^eMlNi 
and  «^  whieh  they  had  forgo^n  to  coafeas,  lwm<W''l)M$ 
day  forgiven  them ;  they  should  neither  lose  "^^iirf  r  rig^  jner 
die  siddeply^.on  that  day ;  and  that  the ,  tigne.  whiwh  nthmi  pn> 
p)pye4ip»  that  holy  service  would  not  be  carried  taij#>ttiiii» 
Cfipfl>ji<;i.^<ftH  hv  their  lives.  It  was  most  de«iraU»>  thit  ithUT 
shftuld  be  undeceived  from  such  siipers|itie%  paiiK^  £ifi9aj|hl 
opuBiW  that  a  real  sacrifice  was  perforno^  ""^OT  ^bfliStllMi 
memt  lias  adroiMfttered ;  and  it  might  be  nseve.  djffijijtjl 
<dSiel  lilisi  while  fdtars  were  considered  i|s  pendcyitd  igMg|rdJnr 
the  tielics  whi;^  they  contained.  And  yet  thr  rriinnnri  i(pii|i 
9mix .a.t^3Mge  oc^ht  to.  have  pvqKm<i^?ated.  A^  litniiftiifc 
wbkb  wm  not  essential  upon  the  fundamenlal .  priiMipltB  «f 
the  P4?o<igf*tH>>  reform,  tended  to  disgust. the  adhgpepta^?^ 
Romiife'Cihui^  who  certamly  were.imU  the^^Wf^HH^eiliip 
Oif^e^ii^opje::  it  was  more  needful  to^soneiiia^^^in^'AiMft 
tfae^zealeta^ the  Reformation;  and  it  wgs  m^re  inwqtT^iMa 
also,  .&r  concessions,  in  such  cases,  never.  ^  ^tn^f^aU  Sf^adk 
fcurtbei?  deoiands.^  They  who  abhosred  tb0  altai^  ireceliholy 
aeon,  to  treat  the  tabl^  with  irrevef^oe.         i  ..wp  -.'^ 

There  was  also  the  farther  evil,,  that  fresh  0{gPN2,r|nni{]^ ; 
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^fven  ft*^  sacrilegious  pGSage.    **  Private  men^s  haftrwere 

new  fanng  with  altar^eteths  ^  their  taUes  and  beds  covered 

*witfa  copes,  ii»stead  of  carpets  and  eoverlets.'^    '*It  was  a 

seny  house  which*  had  not  somewhat  6f  this  iifniitiire,  though 

4t  were  ofily  a  &ir  large  cushion  covered  with  such  spoils,  to 

adomtheir  windows,  or  make  their  chairs  have  something  in 

Aem  of  a  chiiir  of  state.^    GhaKces  were  used  ftr  earou^g 

^ups  aft  the  tabtes  of  the  bolder  plunderers,  and  horses  Vere 

Wfered  in  the  stone  and  marble  coffins  of  the  dead ;  16t 

'iiuvw  before,  in  any  Christian  country,  had  such  demo^- 

tioft  ef  churches  been  made.     Three  episcopal  housec^  two 

^dkirehes,  a  d^ipel,  a  cloister,  and  a  ehamel-house,  wei^e  pulled 

'49wn  by  Somerset,  to  clear  the  site  for  his  palace,  and  supf^ 

^BBgtcriols  for  if.     When  the  graves  were  opened,  in  this  aiid 

<»flHli  Iflie  work&  of  sacrilegious  indecency,  many  casiiets  full 

9f  «iKiu)gences  were  found,  which  had  been  laid  in  tbe^.  eoSns 

^ii#lte^A»e  dead*    The  bones  were  carried  away  by  cart^sads, 

«»d  ^buried  in  Bloomsbury;    The  good  feelings  of  the  couiltry 

meHfe  E^ecfced  at  such  sights ;  and  when  he  would  in  like  num- 

4ieF  have  pidled  down^  St«  Margarets  €hurchj  the  parishioners 

m&e  and  drove  away  the  workmen. 

iSdlBMerset^  if  1^  had  lived  in  happier  times,  was  a  mi^  who 
ttig^  have  left  an  unreproached  and  honourable  nune ;  kk 
Wmmiaem  -wtafe  aflbble,  his-  disposition*  frank  and  generom. 
Asit  his  memory  is  deeply  stained  with  the  guilt  of  this 
tittMfiftUe  spofiation,  in  whicb  no  nian  partook  more  hwgefy. 
flEe  eontributed,  under  cover  of  the  Refinmuition,  to^  bring 
imo  England  the  abuse  of  bestowing  Church  prefertnent 
mfOik'tetyau^l  a  scandal  from  whidi,  greatly  as  it  prevaSed 
aliroad,  das  country  had  been  remiurkably  free.  We  had  haid 
so  seettkur  Abbots,  who  were  complained  of,  in  Spain,  aatho 
fiKttmg  UNhtbis  of  the  Monastic  orders ;  but  Somerset,  ev«il 
liefere  his  nephew  succeeded  to  the  throne,  had  securedf  t6 
hsmsctfa  Deiuiery,  the  treasttrership  of  a  Cadicdhil,  and  foAr 
of  it»  best  Pfebends ;  and  charged  a  BishofMcic  wiA  the  pay^ 
ia«it€  of  SOM.  a  year  to  his  son«  Much  of  the  temainitig 
fMPoperty  of  die  Churdi  was  in  like  nianner  besfnwed  upott 
lajrmen,  to  the  grievous  discouragement  of  learning.     Meni 

^  Strype'a  memorials,  li.  p.  293.  Bagster*s  ed.        t  Strype*i  Cranmer,  p.  165. 
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jfhw*,,  Jf  not  Tf ill»i^  PiW^nHJ^wi  iW  %lpA|f  ^b©ljl»y 

vioieii^  Q»aaq^^.prpcui5e4ja,,kM^:fraw  ^rCoiii^iJo 
9to[ii thifvCipl ;  but fUobpcobil^tijOAii  ly^rq ,ef!'14^iki9l9»U<{9f^ 
the  vm^i  cf  VD^t  «^<Mri^  ia  ibe  C^m^  ,¥^k>oi^.# 
t«dkis  lor  hi(«9^iall  tfa^  Iw  could  obtw*  J^t^^^gpfor^^h^ 
purehaseirs  ^^ijukl  be  fonad  asoaiped.  the  mpiuutx  pf, jj^gtc  #hi^ 
dorarik  Toiobft  W9r^  s^i^peiiil  9^  tbeir  Aiqunpffff^  ^3f¥es; 
^^robea  ojf  .tboU:  ieaA*  Belk,  to  be  eetf  in|r<ni.ffliJMftOft|>^f»f» 
e^cportedip  such,  qnanMti^  tbftt  liheir  fanb«i;  <9i9Mif)|itkli%j§^ 
&ri>if)d^»  lost  vf^tfi  fiw  the  eaHip  use  sh(iiiU^b^<^i^||i%]|^ 
bopifv  l^meiset  prelei^ded  that  0110*:  hfHi  »  9^'jHe^^tlW^ 
iWftp?ieii|  fo^  6«iiDfiHNfu^  tbor  pi^^kr  to  pn^f^c^j  ^nii^rr^ 
ow^k^j  wfs  thuA  in  d^ngeP:  of  lo$ii^  ito  besiiiiii^^^f »« 41 
inilri^,  Ipiftllqvr^d  by  all  <|irciimBtf|ii(;^es,««^.'lirh^  «§q^ 

#q}i^j^  with  «0QiaJ.  €:f[,ii]Mioii  imd  ^itb  3^tar$^ig^ifiiyfii$i9i 

though ;it  ;fidU  upon  maogf  ^.unlik^iiKg  elir,  jfltver^^flyi^^j^ 
fiivd.  ^iW^.  be^irtii  whk^h  •  it  esthiliMrstles,.  «nd  sospmf  .^iM^tiT  'H 
softens,     /      .  .  '^  ..  ^.jtJ(iA  srij 

,  Qjfi^  of  the  ArH  acts  of  P^rliaqif^t^  uodeir  !(k^M^w?ff^0U 
ba4  b^  tan^fen  upign  the  Kiii^all  C^AiitrieB^  Ft^^^lCThof^ 
IMEifl}  CoUiQgi^*.  .U^dei;  the.&'st  tUI^^  tenda  .or  hf^xm^i^^im^ 
bequeathed  to  partieuUi:  .«hucchie%  f^  jQwiilaMiigofrriMfc 
^o,BboHl4.da^l}iF  p^rfbfw  massp  fc^f  th^soidfi  of  the  ^>«#|)ers) 
^Il4  oHlf^x  ^Btdk  p#caon0  aa  wejr^  ^peeified  in  tib#^i.deed^ef 
wd^^ipei;^*  Th^re  w06e  fiMrisr-aev^eu  a^  b^(^gb9g»^5^t* 
P^'jk  Fi:)ee.Qhapdawarefl<^^at#p)4K^ofw<ii;:4lii^ 
IW4  W^l|C>Wd  fer  the  «4iae  pfiipo6e<  The'aiiirpbi9i4'^imtM^ 
jfft^.^  Priepit'^  fiahM?3^  wa9  disch^^'ged^.wafr  a^^ri^pii^fiieAitD 
)C)e%i9us  9p^i  eilber  ia  vippprtipag  free-eoho^  c^a^^KtaB 
iU<  (the.  y^YerHities,  or  m  ^m*  H^^>  ^^en^NRftjbitfHi^ 
ift.ttiift  Act.;  th^  AblbegF  landift ha4  all  bfW:^fli6$^j|||^«r||fe' 
(Wi(^|KQ^iip.fuoh  re0Qttro<(»  thty  fom^  i^tps^v^j  itt^^l#.^ 
bisi^dt^fki.aud,  nvjbfit  tMch^  th^D^.mpve'm^Bi^wit^f^Bi^^ 
tbpir  own,.  P»9tQaiH(^fk  It.w^  iqp@<^9^9fliQlof$«4j[?  ^rnthe 
^osjPik  9^bQp%  blit?  bcTiCiim^iei;^   -JH^  1^.il^[99ff9ilfog 
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JpoAtiotki  hut'dM;  he  wo>0ld  tfae^  appfy  tliem 'W  the  taM 
jj^bl^^iM^/wtiftt  of  iitiprttli^ii^ '  the  condition  t^f'the  p6or 
'€ki^;  'For<  fbe  B^feriMtidn)  Of  ra^er  ihli  sj^litioti 
iWh^  ftcMlDiil^Atiied  iti  had  misei^dbly  ifn{k>veriilied  the  fai* 
'fti4ov<€iet^,  hy  trm^etrkkg  tiie  imprdpridted  ^hes  to  )4y 
ki^dk'  I^  iM^mettt  WM  of  no  aVAil;  ahd  the  CSiantiy 
Imhb  went,;  * .  a«  the  Abb^y  kuids  had  gone  before  them. 
^^^1%^  who  ^ttvided  the  spoil  i^te  n()t  eonteiiit  wbfle  hny 
Mlfg<yeiMMiQ«d  tumocheds  Sir  Philip  Hoby  teeomm^tided 
irtmt'iil  the  PrebMMk  should  be  converted  to  the  Knig's  tise : 
'Mtidf'^  Pmteetov*s  brotheiv  the  Lord  Adniiral,  abbld  bad 
WHid)  yepresented  that  Bteb6ps  ought  not  to  foe  tiNmbled  With 
«^^M^  cotK^ma;'  tind  tteit  it  wo\M  be  right  to^mdft^  them 
imrtiider  all  theb  royalties  and  temponditieir  to  hh  Majbsty, 
^gtiA  rmAye  mi  honeaft  petlsion  of  money,  yearly  aHovired  to 
tli«ini,  fcr  hoipicali^*  Bat  he  recrived  for  this  a  memdn&ble 
Ift^titke,  The  King  tM  him,  that  he  knew  his  purpose: 
'<^  ¥««  hw«  had  «mong  yon/'  said  he,  ^  the  comm^dkite  of 
the  Abbeys,  which  you  have  consttmedy .  ••  some  with^'iliipcjr*- 
tdOHs  HSj^wnAf  some  at  dice'  and  cards,  ilnd  other  ungTai^ious 
-rbl^.  And  norsr,  you  iwmild  ha^ve  die  Bi^hop^' lar^s  *«thd 
tfg^mmB  to  sibiise  likew^  !  Set  your  hearts  at-resC :'  tkere 
'Shatt  i^4iiiefa  aitof ation  be  made  while  I  liVe  !*^'  '  ^  ' :'  ' 
tkm  tmMem  destmetion  with  wlach  Ms  Vibtent'  ikUMEbr 
'of  prdpevty  was  aoeompanied,  as  it  re^mliill^  k  l^iiig  'soifd 
UefflMMbler  iieproaeh  upon  those  who  piirto^k  th^  'phys^» 
or  permitted  it,  so  would  it  be  a  iltain  upon  Hik  niiWtikL 
etumcfer,  t£  men,  when  they  bteak  loose  frdni  t^ifMttl  irike 
AcM  werf  where  the  same.  Who  can  call  tidio^^'Wiffiirat 
gvief  ttnd  ind^atian,  bow  many  magnifieent-  eASiisi^i^ferB 
0Witdttomk  by  this  imdisciagaishing  haiMMs  K  • » JidtMiJiji^l  Biitw 
-A^  Waltham^  Makem,  Lan«ony,  Rivanx,  ('oiitit8uis,^'Whl»l^^; 
jiit^M^  Tinterii,  Tttvistltek,  And  so  niitny  others^' the'h'^b'hsit 
JMtte  6f  afcUtMlMre^  Md  ^e  most  wnap^ld  ihbntUieSli^ '  bf 
«bt]|}«kfty^  each  the  blie«$tig  of  theF  surrotmding  toMiry^ii^ 
.^rtimli^y^ihe^giory  of  th&  ktid !  Olastcnbury,  iVhieh'^^tt^tfie 
most  venerable  of  all^even  lesaloY  itaimdoubted  age,  than  for  the 
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circumstanoes  connected  with  its  history^  ttodvUeby  mtieda^y 

and  sublimity  of  structure^  was  equaUed  by  few^  sorp^sBedt)^ 

none^  was  converted,  by  Somerset^  after  it  had  .been.  ftOrifi 

and  dih^>idated»  into  a  mann&ctory  ^,  where  refu^j^  nf^^irerSf 

chiefly  French  and  Walloons,  were  to  set  up  their  .tca^^l 

He  had  obtamed  it  from  the  CrowB)  by  oneof  tho8(9  ewbangffw 

which  were  litde  less  advantageous  than  a  graoU.   OfpOf^f 

the  Popes,  at  King  Edgar's  desire,  had  taken  tJm  Mom^f^ 

tery  *^into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Churchy  and  the  f^^op^i^fifik 

of  the  holy  Apostles,"  and  denounced  a  perpetual  cwrse  ,|ipon 

any  one  who  should  usurp,  diminish,  or  injure. its  possefsjeoMiy 

The  good  eld  historian,  William  of  Mabnsbuiyfiwb^  he 

recorded  this,  observed,  that  the  denunctatioahad  'filway% 

tiU  his  time,  been  roanifesdy  fulfilled^  seeing  noperft^^i.bieid 

ever  thus  trespassed  against  it,  without  coming  to  di£(gl[[9lf}€^^lMj[ 

the  judgement  of  God.    By  pious  Protestants,  as.ivfKU;^ 

Papists,  the  Abbey  lands  were  believed  to  carry  iv;il||[>t4fm 

the. curse  which  dieir  first  donors  imprecated,  upon  alXi^l^^ 

should  divert  them  from  the  purpose  wbereuAtp  tb^.  W{^ 

consecrated;  and  in  no  instance  was  this  opinio^ Bo^i^^cf^^yi^p:^ 

iGhted  than  in  that  of  the  Protector  Someiset*       ^„      ,., . ,  j  ^^^ 

The  destruction  of  manuscripts  was  suf h,  {that  t^Bsile}. jwbp 

hated  the  Monasteries,  groaned  over  it  as  a  8ha|D^!^d,(i!f[t 

proach  to  the  nation.    Addressing  King  Edwacd^  ^99^  ^ 

subject,  he  says,  ^<I  judge  this  to  be  true^and,qtter:^^^,)fj|t|^ 

heaviness^  that  neith^  the  Britons  under- the  £Uimaiia>;HP4 

Saxons,  nor  yet  the  English  people  under  th§  Pai^eas^,^ 

Normans,  had  ev^  such  damage  of  their  learned  .mow^ifit^fl^ 

as.  we  have  seen  in  our  times*    Our  post^ity  may^.^fv^ll,  cfj^ 

diis  .wicked  fact  of  our  age^  this  nnreasona^  ^poil  ^f  J^^^ 

land's  most  noble  antiquities."    <^  As  brokers  4u  fl4)i^<^l9ne^" 

says  Fuller,  **  when  they  buy  an  old  suit,  b^iy  'the  linings 

togolii^  with  the  outside;  so  it  was  oonceiv^m^t  ifaat 

snob  as  purdiased  the  buildings  of  monasDeries,  sha]ald>4A:tt^ 

9Mne  grant  have  the  libraries  (the  stuffing  thereof)  ^^yq^^ 

unto  them  ^  and  these  ignorant  ownersy  so  i^i^rWiikey.vf^^ 

keep  a  Zr%cr-^A  or  Terrier^  by  direction  ^tbe^qeof  to.^^fic|d 

such  ^straggling  acres  as  bebnged  to.  them^  tb^  ;(vpi^;e^g$;tp 

*  Sirype's  Crainner*  p,  242*. 
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^^^ette  toiy  oth^t  fifiotumetots."  They  were  sold  to  grocers 
«Wd'  thaildlers;  whole  ship-loads  were  sent  abroad  to  the 
tf6bftbitidei^  tliat  th^  vellum  or  parchiiient  might  be  cut  up 
in'  tJiteir '  ti^de.  Covers  were  torn  off  for  tJieh'  brass  bosses 
aird- daspsi!  and  their  contents  served  the  ignorant  and  care- 
le^'fel*  wasre  paper.  In  tJils  manner,  En^ish  history  sus^ 
ildn^  ^irreparable  losses,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
sott^  of  %he  works  of  the  ancients  perished  in  the  indis- 
erlmin^t^  and  extensive  destruction. 

■The'  persons  into  whose  hands  the  Abbey-lands  had 
passed,^ 'tused  their  new  property  as  ill  as  they  had  acquired 
ilL'  'The  tenants  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  writings, 
l^^^fch  Aey  held  estates,  for  two  or  three  lives,  at  an  easy 
teit,' 'payable  chiefly  in  produce;  the  rents  were  trebled  and 
4\i8£dl!'upled,  and  the  fines  raised  even  in  more  enchrmous 
{fro^rtioft, ; . ;  sometimes  even  twenty-fold.  Nothing  of  tfie 
c6rtsidc*rate  superintendence  which  the  Monks  had  exen- 
^($d,' .'.  i  "nothing  of  their  liberal  hospitality,  was  experienced 
ffioth  Aesfe  S^fep-i(?nfe,  as  Latimer,  in  his  honest  indignationf, 
deitofhteaied'themp.  The  same  spirit  which  converted  Glas- 
tonbury into  a  w<)<rflen-manufactory,  depopulated  whole 
libtfiabis' 'f(^  iJie  purpose  of  converting  them  into  sheep 
fk^hxkVtlf^  tenants  being  turned  out  to  beg,  or  rob,  or  starve, 
gpo  siifeh  an  extent  was  this  inhuman  system  carried,  that  a 
riiiitiifesl  * 'd6ci*tfife^  of  population  appeared  in  the  Muster^ 
bd6kj*j  Which  in  those  ages  answered,  though  imper£ect]y,  the 
jfiU¥p6se  6f  A  census.  The  most  forward  of  the  Reformers 
iHd  tlfeiJ?'dlity  manfully,  in  crying  aloud  against  this^  iniipiity; 
arid '  truths  of  this  nature  were  never  proclaimed  more 
itohestly  than  tb^  were  from  the  pulpii  in  the  presence 
of  King  Ek^ardi  and  of  the  very  statefflsien  who  were  iaovt 
deeply  implicated  in  the  offence. 

•  Such '  oppr^^ions  droVe  men  to  despair^  and  prodoeed 
?fesutrections,  which,  by  those  who  looked  fer  off'  fcr  causes 
feat' Irfjr^lode' it  hand,  were  imputed  to  the  Sutt  in  Canceur, 
told  tte  Midsummer  Moott.  The  first  rising  was  in  Devbn* 
terre.'*  ll  'bi*bke  out  in  a  village,  on  the  day  when  the  new 
9Li<tl%y  "SWts  ^M  t6  have  been  tsed :  a  tailor  and  a  common 

^  Strype's  Memorials,  ii.  p.  152.  Bagster's  edition. 
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the  old  rdigion,  m  tbdr  forafiUlMM  jKid*  dotMS<'^^AAMi 
wlieltor  iiHUtti^y  or  noli  p^«rmM  vaium  4o  -ebeAkndb  ti 
Ibeir  daiiand;  and  Bmog  1o  the  itM|ioi|iW'Qf  dtfitmmcM 
nuif^strateB,  who,  wboi  they  oi^t  ta  tefe  mbtfiMd  iOifirhf 
a  prompt  exerthm  of  authority,  "parityei^  kfMHttedr  aaCidid 
nothijig,  Ae^news  ra^  ttom  ofie  plao6^  feo  aMihatv  4ald>^ 
country  -waft  presently  is  a  Male  of  rebdlteu  T1i0.>po^ 
simple  people,  goaded  as  wdl^as  giiid^  by  pfieais*  <C  Mmi  tdd 
tdigiODy'wbo  wtt«  as  bigotted  as  themsdfeB,  and-itlileitHSit^ 
informed,  pat  foHh  their  demands  ra  fifteen  apnkdw^*wA0M4 
so  ciirfoudy  -wem  they  mided,  not  one  tBtigti^^Mk^mm 
stated.'  lliey  inquired  ikad  all  fhe  Ct^oal  CMlldb*aaid 
Decrees  afaoold  he  obsetved,  and  alt  n^ho  gstesagfied^tiMi^^ 
hM  Hi  bereties ;  that  the  i^  Articles  shookl  bciei^Ems)^ 
BEbss  performed  in  Latin  as  fermo^ly^  afid  mr  perssln  to  iffdh 
ifhtniclte*iv^  th^  Priest;  the  Sasimmeat  lo  he  liming  ^9m 
ihe  Vigh  altar,'  and  there  w(»shipped»  as  in  oldtanc^  andidi 
who  ikoM  not  eonaent  to  diis  to  be  paM,  to  death  iSe 
beriiUdit  Um^  Laity  to  oommunieate  only  at  Eiiiar,  and  dite 
but  in*  obe  Idnd-;  Imptism  to  be  adaAinisteted  on  ivisak<4i^ 
asiteri  i»  hriydays;  mages  set  up  again,  and  old  eerettHmiB 
ratoredr  the  new  sen^M»  to  be  suppi«SBed,'beeaiyBi  iMW 
but  li^  ^  diristmas  game,  and  die  old  Ledn  aetvicew- 
mtih^i. i:*^ Ottmish  men,  they  said,  atierly- lefosin^ b 
tliie ;  Engliih,  1>eeai]8e  some  of  them  midergiaed*  not'^fae 
Ba|^;fisk"foBgue$  the  souk  in  Pargatoiy  to  bept^iyedfinf^iy 
^▼erj^j^eik^tier -in  hi^  sermon;  Uie  EngKsh  KMe ts^be pra- 
ftibit^  aiM  idl  English  books  of  Seriptune,  Snt  otherwise  die 
eii^  WbiOd  n«t  <^6f  long  time  oonfoiwd  die  hef«fties|^^  apd 
>lialf^tlie  Hbbey  and  Ghon^  lands  i^plii^  to  piowrparposoh 
'Th^  dther  demands  i^rere^  that  Oudiad  Fbl^shovld  bapar- 
-^hded;  sent  fctt^'from  Rome,  and  f^timotad  to*%eo&tbe  Kinf^s 
'Cotitiwsil ;  that  two  Cleigymen,  whom  th^  atonsed,  shosddbe 
*ted^ei9<^  'ted eei^  lo  {mach  amoi^  them;  thm^ dieirdecrim, 
^nfinf(Afr#f  Arandel  and  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  riiould  hare 
''i^siSe  l^doet  fi>r  the  purpose  of  ooiArring  wii^v^e  ^Kibg 
cahceming  the  special  grieranees  of  their  piMoltb^tbiinci^; 
and  that  no  gentleman  diould  have  more  than  one  servant. 


'^nJ#^|ii9/J9^Qi49df#^t9iiri«^^  him  tto  spend  an  famdnBd 
mttrteTa-^jri^i*  i  for  musfy  iiii^f^Mf  t  ti^ithcuigbtitrseaaoiiaUe 
lie  obcnld  ^mve^a  niiiif  hTh^ti)(^|w|edr.wii^  arpiiotefliBtion 
i^rj^yml^i  ^yfff.pmf-Qadi'fiXffeJimg  t^^wM^^,  t[»  we  be 

<r[HM»rg&Qltoi9M  j^  tbe^^\i||l¥}^.^mit(  Ipyei^iabl^  4a  make 
h^4|^iA9litlft$in9iiFSp^^i^s9  S^  jph^i  l^isa^ll^iLpid  Qrey  of 
WiftHoQ^i  tod  <  Sir  .WiUium  Herb^rt,^  w/avc^  ,^9^t  wiUi  a.  foiv^ 
btith>(i)f  ^i3S(»>iii)d;  fo6V  aiaoiigi^boH?^  W^!^  iQaiiy,fi]gre]gnen, 
iBni^ediiili^.Ital^  these^Jtcoops  l^ayii^ 

Jbtet^licoi^btr tnner.  %  becMse  tba  m^f^Uy^  f^,  ,tbf|f^^ont  w«re 
aMudifidito/tjieieU  fmtk*  The  King,  a^^bi^  fj^r  {2^  done 
iwikfleif ^keclrcUiiuuiwiees,. jpublis^ii^d an  AfJ^Tf^  U^lifse d^ud^d 

;gi^fliim'd9e<>f  4faeir  rti[)dUon.  /  Widi  xttgaDdito  bf^iNt)«m^  k^  mdl 

«Qei  cjmaleii,  their  TobildieQwbi^B  .tb«y  ^er^  dijs^^  .^IH^pi 
tbetoaiQirftny^^dagr^or bo^ i^'^^we^i^  tNF,tb^n¥efe.&Uie)y 
sdbfceitQdSn  ddiis^iAS  ibey  migblrsee  bj)f4o^Hi^g(  Hi  jlj^^boolci^ 
«A*»  awwr  jwwwjfcefc;;  /fFhey  ^ere»  deoewed*  ^IpojuicoijyQ^qi^ng 
TjAsttt-^ft^Mrioe^  'wbkbr  tbo^ghi  i^resei»tiQd  ;t^r:j4pen?r>fm  n^Vb 
?v»i».HKl#9d^(a<H)«  olher  but  &e  old,  iJbie  CMS^i^i^Oi^  u>.  Bugl^h 
a«t^  in  Iialiiiiy.^'j^viiigt a/few.  things  t$km  <^4i  sg^|jbn4».4bf^.it 
.4md)>bei^  H/^^^niei  to J^ate  bqard  ih«m,;i]^.r^pj^is)^i  'jPjiie 
odi^mn^e-  i%  itb<«l  ^la  meam .  you  ^ux  iinbgr^te^f^uld  |wdfp> 
atfamd^iiR<mi?iBnutaraViQ^n€ry  tmgue^.^lhfi^.^faJl^iWi^sbejil^ 
vti»fiD9rb}«|K^cp  in-Lplia*  HowcfOi  diia  ,Fkb  r^^^^^^ooj^^^ild 
eii^  neasoaabtd  man  ?  :  If  the  aevim  "wmeiigfif^'^Jfitis^it 
^tfemaimfelK  good  m  Englfeh  s  £;9r not^f^jB  \ti^tw^nhMi» 
impekk  :mAi  hnoirled^e,  wbsM^  before: ^as>  ^Fy<^m(^tl)tj^f» 
.noiQQ^  iiBdv'tp  let  yonunderstaad  wbBI  iSr^idf<W^o|}itt9f^e 
iBlte^  jMi  ibay  £^^ther lit  with  y^ 

isjkieli  Midiexbettdr^rawo^iknowledgf  ,b«!iv!fii|ie.j4^vjgpi9« 
«abbeuVl>  .Tonidaiq^Hthei  iSik  :Ai«ielQ%  h^^mi^slffh^WyJ^ 

..li^tat  )ye  ji^qpu»tfe?rrav«  biiQWHye  wMfe  e^o^tj^i^^f^lfiptftih^ 

?)mi  titiHSxkn,?-.^  ''E]i^!wer#jbl^  ma<fei;:b^^ 

r^Xol)  bh]odyIifcc^:iv^)e!4[o  be  bei»ieH(^  oyar  pfK^li^lir]^ <Al^,  tbe 

;  ^KBtifd^^/fi^  >  loa^et itf :  6Qip»  Deee^dlty^ ./  Q  ,# Hi3De«jt%'  th^^ art 
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lahoAf^^  took  4iicm'  a1n9'^«aDd>i|l•^  mm^  ^  igdoriaofv/inli 

lawB  with  milk  anA  <^iyiitfy'hoirtase*79  Uiaifed  (o  iblEr^i^ 
imbl^bdr^  )'4[!!i|iiiifte|r  «)ao  wrote  a  ndm  and  -aUci  ansireirl  to 
t^.'fiftaant«rticlit%(«cMm8aii]fP  tft  to  thi  ^^igtumcfktm&^.i^ 
Ba4oiHti»"Bqd  CbnrwaJly.iK^o  asked  ;(ite  said)  .tbf|)r>kiie«ri 
nail  wliat'*     He  infimied  them  what  the  DeoDBeti  went 
whiob  'tbejr  witted  ta^  be  observed.    He  pointed  :o«t  I  ehe' 
ilwniuBteiujr  cof  'ofegectiBg  to  the  Engliah  aeDvis^  becalMei 
some.^  die  Cbniiih  people  spoke  no  Bnglish^  aadt  dew 
nimdnigy  ahemfove^  -k  Latin  terviee^  whieh  ndiw*  of  tiasdr 
liadeottobd. '  And  with  regard  to  the  sutnptuarjr  JaiwwfaklF 
thajfr^^ropesed^  he  explained  its  absurdtfyaad  ita  ob^fecftdtita: 
skmuAbyiwrnBi  that^  nodsr  its  opeiation,  the  geatJtyyioatesd^ 
of oetjheiidialg.: their  ineoases  hospitaMy  and  te:the.|;eainii) 
gjbadi  imiis^iof  rnecessity^  lay  up  in  their  tsefSsars  at  least  Am\ 
qkeibaV^tbut-the  intent  was,  to  diminish  their  atoenf^  ahd/ 
faribgpdiHn  tnnler  «the  comniand'of  the  commonalty.   -     ^    ,  ^/ 
Vibe  kingdom'' vtfts*  indeed,  at  tibot  .tiane,  in  dangeri^f  laiidk* 
a'iww^>aB*had  raged  in  Ocmuuiyi    The  landed  psoprisasis ■ 
faad/wiskedly  nbaaed  their  power ;  at  seemed  almost  as  if  tfaey<  • 
weie  attempthig  la  bnog  their  tenantry  into  a  staie  »of (;va»«  i 
salage,  as  abject  as  any  that  existed  on  the  Centioesit.    .Onr! 
a^wAmt^'lmidi  principles^  whkh  tended  to  this  orertfaroi^lbf 
aHr-.ovdarf  were  praelaimtdf  and  prophecies  (the  ^eomnKHi 
artnfifs  of  the  middle  agea)  circulated  in  their  aid»  dnt^aaai  • 
therbishoddi  be  no*  King  in  England:  that  the  Noblea  audi 
OcntDy  shnoULbe  destroyed;  and  the  Commenst  bcgidning" 
at;iibcl;aoiitli  and  Neath  Seasi  and  hoidkig  a  fiarNanient  in 
efttasnotion^  iriianld  elect  fcnr  GoFemors  to  mle  the  reaiok 
Thn^rarowaliof  soch  intentions  changed  the  character  of  the 
cdnftistr'tt  layeio  longer  between  the  adha«nts  of  the  old* 
r^gion^hrid  of  the  new ;  bnt  between  men  who  fongfat  for 
phbndarv  and  those  whose   pn^erty  was  at  stake.    Tba 
hiaiagCirts  had  •siege  to  Exeter;  the  majority  of  the  oitkens'* 
weris  P)qasls;i- bat  the  prematore  boestthat  silks  and  velvets 
w<^'tia  bbrtneasured  by  ithe  bosr^  and  homes*  aent  home 
lodenlvith' plat^y  moneys  and  geods^  «iade  theaa^in}(r^&4H^ 


fartcfy^ttb&rchfthieei^q  Ik)ivmB' pr&ttanted'  fiH'^Lard  nftyniell, 

fiDfoeaMflfeieiit  ifo^Jtaeeturgtthe  iiMiifg^iitS'f  *iili»iv%mi'flfaaBy 
dnfiirsk^  with dM^kisrpf «eiiie)4()d0iiqpHe&r  ^   /<h  •  (I'-'   •   a 

imsui^eaiu  proolainied^i  thM  msi;Bai9etRm>migUti)acsBt  sexmisly 
'h»rfi>(ei^tog^eGl  the  'Gdvttrmfoent^/ibritbebpBasiiit:^  kad 
lnQm*'  iiBqi]tt6hsfyit)pprtoed^  ^Sbdmtea^  the 

i«diolQi0Ouh^,nqndiithe  meformatieri  wsfts  bsUoui  t^'^he  great 
baify^  (hat  ^peepl^,  both  frbm  th$iri  nSigiciiB  ^panimaiaDBf 
.BoA  finm  aJbeiief^  that  it  was  thetM3a|ua^jofi'.ali  ihe  kinia  >to 
iiriuidi  it)  had'^dfiipded  oeeasion.  TBe  Kif^gilnBaM  ymBtihoA 
.milhlScinllii^aitd  France;  and  iofflirimtioasiih  N&dbUoiind 
iactbe^l^^tk'fcdlowed  dose  upon  thataajtbe  Westf;-  S^iere 
^taK)iBorQ  daffiopl^iin  suf^freosii^/  the  faruieiv  tsoauBeihBQntt 
ofel^itoarifiU8pe6ple'in  iKorwioh  admBtted'  th&iiftbfi^^'iaiHil;teok 
paih  mi^  th^xni  \mt  they  wer0'fipidl3^de&alMd,''an|ifpiini|iiad 
v<itk^dl$yfieiiit'^sevei*it}'.  It  is  to  the.hniou]Tfx)fiudke;  ffiatlHof 
Warwick,  .of  iwbomi  tittle  good  is  trocDidkli^that  nvhifi^tlie 
fajl^ber  i<onterBy  who  had  snAbfed  eBtMflyr.d«naig>  thai  laalstiT^ 
recdMi^joaUed: for. farther  exeeiukimi9,  he  JDe^abed^lUekiderire 
ofid3ngem<te^aiBd  woidd  dlicM^^nmieiiohKyfaBdiAQlQeilAmhm 
bad^amcfibed  /tke  .mercy  whick  :he  |Kmintfied'<thpBQb:ia  die 
Kifejg^s.]ian]e;'      •    •  "  ;   ^^;   »  -•»  •«  as  ei?j>i  t- 

KTiMTjAse  of  Warwick^  thai  knadel>ufae  oF-j^oi«faDinlMedandy 
4ipcMii(the  overthrow  of  the  Protector  Somejqpet^fpBodviMsnb 
ckuDgdim  the  system  of  government  conoomiii^  lel^fijii* 
lAuul  we0'St  siilject>  upon   which  .]^iiorthul»bedaildfldeidnr . 
thon^  iMM"  cared.    He  encooraged  a  set  of  pitofl^fl;Bti^fi|dlm0^  '■ 
«iS'Of  tke><iDotik:t>tOjSCoff  at  rdigioir,  alid  ibakeisabwotltlHhgs 
the  objcct'of  tbeir  imSomery  ^  and  he  apfHropinlM  ^jbimaalf 
or*&is  i£&^oii£ites5  what  Imd^ hitherto : escaped 'pluhd^/wMiOMEi 
ally:  of  th&  iofmawluch   Someoael,  aadveven  {fledryi-ted 
thonghlr  ndcessary.    /OramDer  and  Badky  ineiirrediifaiBodjf^ 
pbasure  >£ir>reststiiq;  this;  esrea  their  reB»iiBtraiioes,ciisbidk 
wene.dBlivemdialvBjs.Biiidiy  a^ddiacteedy^raa  '^s^teiUi  afri^^ilk* 
fidly/toQiM.Jiofi.be;barHeLWitfaaiit.veBentment);>  maekiilbfa^  die 
bitter  (and  indignant  kuagnage  0f>Xadn]Br^;JL89ar,£radfo«d) 
-and  JefancKneaB^ 'wbfi^ffia^  jlibeD  tx^cjsaig<in/£D|^aild  thofle 


ai4  EimiaDi  n.  IQkfSfi  Xi£U 

eitaUiihrnent m.hk onva eoiwtiy*  .  .•>.•..  fu.ni 

If Aeondttclof  tfaotMlatenit^,  wb^^ 
MioatoaggrimtUfleftiidffniMithcm^elyiefl^wciteflg^ 
mmniiy  ideMad .die  adwneemeiit  of  neligiw ;  the.-iMtetalioq 
mtlfvinQb  Craniritr  and  Us  odUeagiiea  iMK»eeidbdf.iQh«ttttblrir 
measure^  ebtained  ihe  fiiU  iq^pvobatioK  of  th«  fowSgj^  Fl«4 
tfiitams.  CaMn  himself^  in  accord  wkh  BnUi^garratid  |bas9 
Qth^  diTiAea  by irbom  the  Reformed  Cbutehes  ytm^^gfitf^mfA 
dtviaed  a  plan  for  briagiog  those  Cburehea  to  a  confyiffp^ 
tridi  dial  of  Englaod ;  restoring  £piapopBqr  for  tfiftt  purpoM 
and  uDttifig  them  in  one  body,iiiider  die  Kit^ofiEogbMndw 
tbeb  Deimder.  It  baa  been  asaerted^  dial,  m  ^eMeq^dlceief 
the  abmn  whitb  the  Bopal  Court  conceived  at  this  pnffefi^ 
emisaama  were  sent,  by  its  agents  at  the  Council  of  !X^jfe|tf 
Sngland*  for  the  pnipose  of  propagating  tfae  mUestcasid 
most  dangerous  opinions,  thus  to  dmde  d>e  Cburob  pfioG^ 
land,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  it:  and  ibat.tbetaeKinioilldlhii 
atratagem  inight  plvr their  part  in  tafc^  tim CfdM|ic^>B»slfcfii 
<d  ffhota.  Gardiner  was  one»  were . apprised  of.tbti/isebmfd 
that  diey  might  protect  tbem  in  case  of  oaeed.  StoiilnitatBHa* 
gttnabam  qA«  tieen  suppoaed,  and^trong  evideMemfP^mMl 
adduced  to  prore  diat  diey  have  actually  h0m  .jWWrtiedg 
yet  in  moat  caaes  they  may  reasonably  be  doubted^  bwMSOria 
airery  case  diey  have  been  unnecessary;  nor  waa.ther<>BM9fO 
Gourtaarinexpeit,  or  so  litde  acquainted  <*ridiibu^aii.)fialilBi^ 
dut  it  ahouM  exert  itself  to  bring  about,  h^  politic  ^ffU^irfatt 
Dsabnen.  and  endiusiaam  would  too  certiuuly  d0,  irilibfiiileill 
mtnrftffanee.  ••{iji;<(nu)iin 

f .  Theihbaman  eoaeeudonof  many'Dutdi.aiid^r^R<ni^>4>ii% 
baplnstsyin  the  preceding  reign,  seems  u>  fanyi^  de|e<ted/ftdrtm 
froaa  fiiUoiwing  dieoi.  But  oj^ions  of  the*  samei'ehai:aeti^M4 
of  kanssr  gniwdi)  were  disseminated  in  diseiHi^as^  mdef^n^l^ 
:dw-pnBSB;  Bucb  as  that  the  elect  bada  right  Wibskerifi^teMr 
aheir  nseessilka  required ;  and  that ithoi^b  t  ibei49iaalard  ^fuitp 
ttigiit  8in»  the  inward  vsmained  impeceable^  :  SeTfiMW^W*^ 
tecdntad  d»se  doetriatt^  alid  bare  feg^dts,^*  ..fiHr  mif^^itte^M^ 
jet 'been  msed  against  die  atcpoioiM  pemuawQQitbiiitMdMtb 
was  the  just  punishment  for  heresy,  and  iHUtniligii^^.  I^prf^ 


CNp^)!^!!^]  .famim»m.'  ^Ii| 


Arian  wd  Socinian  opinions^  but  fyi  th«  former,  a  Dolobv 
Bitift  j^^dtf^^tfihe^atok^  Hief^'iKiiS'one  »«»'  TOwiutkuhle 
^itm  duHtig  this  i«igft»  Jote  Bocher^  a  JK^utnb  DBimaii>.of 
gCM)id%d«K;adon,  and  tiierefo^  of  good  bivtb,  «9d  of  leipoet^ 
tftd^  rimk  in  lifey'for^he  blud  fee<|iiQntQdvihe:Coil]!tt,  andiwd 
b^ii  imteMtOe  ^ttb  Attfie  Asocte*  Iti  aa  ^^vii  houp w9R  she^aiH 
(Maei  i<»f  ixvaddtammg  a  &nta8tic  and  long-forgotten  notioii 
ems^mi^'onr  Saviour,  dbttit;^  thongb  bom  oft  the  Viigin«  be 
pkm&ok'^f  humanity  only  in  app^aixanee^' baviag  but  an  apk 
|MMn«9liid^)loc  ft  real  body.  And  for  this  she  was  condemned 
t#  AiiS^f :.  '^^It  is  a  goodly  matter  to  consider  your  ig^noiAoce  T^ 
ittid'^h^iOidaniiled  women,  to  those  who  sate  in  judgement 
^'tf^i^  ^<<  NOf  long  ago  you  burnt  Anne  Asoae  for  a  pssce>of 
hteilS^  afcid  yot  eame  yourselves  socm  after  to  beliefre  and  pnn 
Am  th^>Mtae  doctrine  for  which  you  burnt  her  I  Aiid  W«V 
Jilft^dH  Jron  wm  needi  bum  me  for  a  piece  of  fladi^*  4  *and 
itt(th6^nd>you  iriU  <3<}lne  to  bdiere  dits  also,  vhen^ya  .btm 
Mi(d' (iie>^B«H)^iiyesi aihd  nnd^rstand  them!?':  This.iRSsrja 
spi^>^bi^,WtwithqtiKndiiig  the  eiTor  k  oontakied^ilQight 
tiMhliH^^^tt^eh  Crafitmer^hh  compunoUoin. '  When  it  m^ 
feCGti&^lbttr'MTeesoning' could  shake  her  confidence  ih-tl^f 
^mii^Sim  ojptetoH^  the  Gouneil  called  upon  Granmev  to  jobtstin 
giuMf^j^M^  ^'Ii<»r*e3t(icutkmv  It  is  the  saddest  .paauige  ii| 
CUttUHJer^'lifo  ^; . ;  the  only  one  for  which  no  p^lliatioB  jcan  te 
6lM€A  .'Wfyt  ifherhkdiMt  assented  to  k,  and^evna'ooaatrained 
iM^elifig  J^ingl  to  «ign  the  fotid  order,  this  erime  mij^t  ha^e 
i$i^iSt^f^ci9edi^ '  Inhere  is  not  a  more  painful  and  bansHliatkiig 
drcumstonce  in  our  history.  Edward  had  been  bliCBBefl  iwith 
«^tjiB((id^1i(din^'at]Mi>  the' tendency  of  his  edoeationihad  be^fa  to 
^ddHhiiie^th^'best'fe^Kags,  and  strengthen  theniibyti^e  piuretl 
j^f4iie1pl^.'  '^bi^a^t^whiebhewas  ealfed  upon^^osan^loiiib^ 
b^'Wi^an^  ^pmtei^  «o  ^his  uncorrupted  J4idgema^»t,.is(  its 
llNI^^4(^tt'#idr  It  W&s^nos' without  reRionstiance  and:  jteaht 
ttift,  kf4d«f<n(^ne^  to^^Gvatknei^s  ofaara<iter  and6MmH.hesign^ 
%j||i^^MirM«i^*ti^lingi  bimr  jQ^^> must  answ^  fov  it  be^iiae  iQ^i 
iSiw&AAttA  niit  then  conipleced  ^his  fowrteeoiDh  yearf  and  yet 
4i^l)kidllilidiho^«Mslf  the' best'  mid  wisest  ^  hiseaunsellbrsiiy 
"flugirisddAiioflflih^j^h^ar^. "  ••  ■  ;  •'•     •  ,•   -•     -  ■♦   f>/ 
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feeing)  <to  Kav^  sid^m^^bd  th^lf^^lkeai  i|)«^(d]d''}»0'iig(^/^,^ 
ley  Imd  flt^e^AdiMI  b«t^  ldiil,^ti^  W]|lsitii4trlUchiidUieyiift^ 
his  preaeli^rt  ^i'^  eiKx>ok^ag^lo  tise^'dlir^U  U]lotfth|gi(pilidMit 

tlioritjr  to  protkle  isff^otttd  tnems  fyjt  liheif  mlinf. '  ^  Aatiddft  «!< 
the  sefvjtee  wa^^^^i^  the  King  «eht  kim  ^i'mefteag^  didii&ig^ 
him  not  to  depart  till  he  had  spoken  with  him ;  and  calling 
for  him  into  a  gallery  where  no  other  person  was  present, 
made  him  there  sit  down,  and  be  covered,  and  gave  him 
hearty  thanks  for  his  sermon  and  his  exhortation  concerning 
the  poor.  ♦*  My  Lord,'*  said  he,  **  ye  willed  such  as  are  in 
authority  to  be  careful  thereof,  and  to  devise  some  good  order 
for  their  relief;  wherein  I  think  you  mean  me,  for  I  am  in 
highest  place^  and  therefore  am  the  first  that  must  make  an- 
swer unto  Grod  for  my  negligence,  if  I  should  not  be  careful 
therein."  Declaring  then  that  he  was  before  all  things  most 
willing  to  travail  that  way,  he  asked  Ridley  to  direct  him  as 
to  what  measures  might  best  be  taken.  Ridley,  though  well 
acquainted  with  the  King's  virtuous  disposition,  was  never- 
theless surprised,  as  well  as  affected,  by  the  earnestness  and 
sincere  desire  of  doing  his  duty,  which  he  now  expressed. 
He  advised  him  to  direct  letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring 
him,  with  such  assistants  as  he  should  think  meet,  to  consult 
upon  the  matter.  Edward  would  not  let  him  depart  till  the 
letter  was  written,  and  then  charged  him  to  deliver  it  himseli^ 
and  signify  his  special  request  and  express  commandment, 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  proposing  what  was  convenient, 
and  apprizing  him  of  their  proceedings.  The  work  was  zea- 
lously undertaken,  Ridley  himself  engaging  in  it ;  and  the 
result  was,  that,  by  their  advice,  he  founded  Christ's  Hospital, 
for  the  education  of  poor  children;  St.  Thomas's  and  St* 
Bartholomew's,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick ;  and  Bridewell,  for 
the  correction  and  amendment  of  the  vagabond  and  lewd; 
provision  also  being  made,  that  the  decayed  housekeeper 
should  receive  weekly  parochial  relief.  The  King  endowed 
these  hospitals,  and  moreover  granted  a  license,  that  they 
might  take  in  niortniain  lands,  to  the  yearly  value  of  400O 
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QUBEN  MARY. THE  PERSECUTION*  ,   .  .    », 

An  attempt  was  made,  by  authority  of  King  S4^vw^  jtSJk 
to  set  aside  both  his  sisters  from  the  sucoeMioiiy  m4..  W^ 
Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  throne,  who  had  lately  bef  n  mfn^kA 
to  one  of  Northumberland's  sons.  Hiis  wii$  IfiH^wshf^ 
land's  doing;  he  was  actuated  by  ambition,  .an4  ^b^  il^irlr 
members  of  the  Cjovemment  assented  to  iVl^i^^^^St'Iil^t^ 
late  young  King,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pre^dpifi^j^  ^ 
the  Protestant  faith.  Cranmer  oppos^  the  ui^lft^ffmetii^ 
yielded  when  the  dying  Edward  told  hipi  he  b^g^  .li^^i^Mf 
would  not  stand  out,  and  be  more  repugnmt  to  ^,wi]^//thM 
all  the  rest  of  the  Council  were.  Henry  VJU,  bf^fy^^eW 
accustomed  to  have  laws  enacted  at  his  pleasvire,  tj^t  }^{i^#i^ 
at  last  to  have  considered  his  pleasure  equiy^d^at  l(0{j^;l[/l^ 
bad  accordingly  disposed  of  the  succession  ^tr  djiife^4ll4^||^ 
iand  finally  by  his  last  testament  His  •CQ^^dupt.^e^yf^rj^l^ 
precedent  for  his  son.  But  the  principles  of  ^vB^p^s^fm^ff^ 
in  fact  well  ascertained  at  that  time^  and,  \(f];ia(|^£|^  ^^jbei^ 
consequence,  they  were  established  in  pi|blfp,^Q{^n|9^  l^Sisif 
could  the  intended  change  be  supported  qn  th^  ff^f^m^^^ 
ligion,  for  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  .agf^n^jt;^.,]|L^foKPl7 
ation.  Queen  Mary  obtained  possession.  pfihi^.^*f;^||)l 
throne,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  so  ^Ofnplef^;  ^iiiit^ 
nation  acknowledge  her  claim;  and  ^,  after  .ji^|i|ftQ^n, 
rashly  planned,  and  worse  conducted,  served;. |iplv^^,,|i^lgt|ii 
the  destruction  of  the  Lady  Jane  and  her  l^i^sj^^j^rjlj')^ 
tragedy  may  well  be  omitted  ber€^  as.  belQpgiqgi  fi^tb^M 
civil  than  ecclesiastical  history, .  •  •  which,.  duJring!  jfai§  $)it}#H9V 
execrable  reign^  has  too  many  of  its  own.  ..y^rQfx^lhQu{44^ 
Jape  it  may  be  saujL,  th^t,  being. iu  all. r^8pjeftfiKWQB%cpfio* 
earthly  crown,  it  almost  seems  as  if  she  h^d  ,b^^  .summoned 
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in  mercy  ta  a  heavenly  one,  lest  the  world  should  stain  a 
vpiiit  which  no  circumstances  could  render  more  fit  for 
heaven. 

The  Sa£Polk  men  were  the  first  who  had  declared  for  Queen 

Mary;  the  Protestant  faitjt  hod  tftken  root  among  them,  and 

they  obtained  a  promise  from  her,  that  no  alteration  should  be 

made  in  the  religion  which  her  brother  had  established.     But 

if  any  person  may  be  excused  for  hating  the  Reformation,  it 

was  Mary.      She  regarded  it  as  having  arisen  in  this  country 

froth  'her  mothei^'s  wrongs,  as  having  aggravated  those  wrbngs, 

^RMi  ^Mibled  the  King  to  comjdete  an  iniquitous  and  cruel 

^VMreei     It  had  exposed  her  to  inconvenience^  and  ^veli 

daiiger,  tuider  her  father's  reign,  to  vexation  and  restraint  un« 

detr^  her  brother's;  and  after  having  been  bastardiieed  in  conse- 

qiki^e  oS  it,  and  again  restored  to  her  rights,  when  she  ought 

Id 'have  succeeded  peaceably  to  tlie  throne,  an  attempt  had 

bi^n'mad^  lo  deprive  her  of  the  inheritance,  because  she  oon^ 

tillliilM  tb  j^roftss  the  Roman  Catholic  ikitk    Her  understand!* 

jug 'was'  good,  and  had  been  cultivated  most  carefully:  she 

<4IMayeyj^us  woman,  according  to  the  fidth  which  she  had 

^iltdbed'; 'she  had  inherited  something  of  her  mother's  c6il^ 

btitoti^nal  m^Mnehol^,  something  of  her  father's  immitigable 

4i»{^iiion;  and  as  the  circumstances  of  her  life  hitherto  had 

letfMkd  to  fosfter  tfbe  former  propensity,  those  in  which  she  now 

liMrtld  hiarsetf  were  not  likely  to  correct  the  latter.      !Had  thd 

t^i^idti  of  tht^  country  been  settled,  she  might  have  proved  a 

go6d  and  lieneficent,  as  well  as  conscientious,  queen.     But 

idie  ^delivered  her  conscience  to  the  direction  of  cruel  men; 

jtai  b^Uevihg  it  her  duty  to  act  up  to  the  worst  principles  of  a 

j^<MMil^ting  Church,  boasted  that  she  was  a  vir^n  sent  by  God 

to  ride  and  tanvi  the  people  of  England.^ 

/  Had  ilktte  been  any  moderation  in  her  councils,  tlie  objec^ 

0f  vMoring'Pbpery  might  have  been  accomplished ; ...  it  was 

emtb  called  &r  by  the  general  voice,  so  indignant  was  the 

ttation  al  th<s  havoc  which  bad  been  committed,  and  now  so 

tftttiibie  of  the  mischief  which  had  been  done.     The  people 

ilUk^ot  t^ai^  tSl  the  laws  of  King  Edward  were  i^pealed;  thi^ 

Hoimsb  doctrines  ivere  preachedj  and  in  some  places  the 

{>*«•   .  :  '     •  •  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  309w     Hale's  Oration  quoted. 


Romiih  Ckatgj  «w^  poBoeawan  af  the  ^kmimar^mcmA^ 
the  incmnbentti,  9nA  perfcrmed  mmn  in  jubilant 
cf  their  approacbiBig  triiuapb*  What  cottrse  tbe  aew 
would  puxsue^  had  n^irer  been  davbtfial;  aod  as  a«ar  af  W 
first  acta  had  been  to  make  Gardiii«r  Chaacettor,  k^raa  «nr 
dent  that  a  fiaiy  iMrae<»]tion  was  at  faaod  Maiqr  iwba  nawi 
obooKioiis  withdrew  ia  tim^  some  into  Seotlaady  aaid  aMVB 
into.  Switgarland»  and  the  Protestant  parts  of  Ciu'iuaayi 
Cranmo:  advised  others  to  fly;  but  when  hisfinenda^ 
hini  to  preserve  himself  by  the  like  pveoantiony  he 
that  it  was  not  fitting  for  him  to  des^t  his  past**  S* 
stanty  indeed,  were  those  Protestant  Clergy •  who.,  .xjei 
with  the  determination  of  bearing  tteir  testknony  to^-dloiaiiiW 
that  when  Wyatt,  in  his  insurrection,  sent  to  the  ManMwi 
prison,  to  set  the  gates  open,  and  ask  these  ConjEeaaoaa^^  jaiR 
him,  and  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  their  answer 
they  had  been  committed  there  by  order,  and  would 
the  prison,  unless  they  were  in  like  manner  dischaiiged^.SQsaa 
outrage  were  committed  by  insensate  zealots ;  a 
thrown  at  one  priest,  a  shot  fired  at  another.  And  an 
was  made  to  perform  a  miracle,  after  the  Romish  mgnnac^  kf^ 
deliyering  speeches  against  the  Queen's  intended  ^Tjji  huff 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  Pqpery^.«  «  ^^  if 
they  had  been  uttered  by  a  spirit  in  the  wall  It  waa  aanilj. 
detected,  and  the  girl,  who  had  played  the  invinUe  anipj^wifl 
brought  upon  a  scaffold  at  St  Paul's  Cro6%  and  made  to  qut' 
fess  die  imposture.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Protestanl^  ai-a- 
body,  was  worthy  of  their  cause. 

The  Queen  at  first  inhibited  all  preaching  or  printing-npon 
teligions-^ubjects;  she  could  not,  she  said,  hide  thatrdi^^on 
which  God  and  the  world  knew  she  bad  ever  firom  her  infimqr 
professed,  and  she  much  desired  and  would  be  glad  the  same 
were,  xif  all  her  subjects  quietly  and  charitably .  embraced. 
Yet,  of  her  most  gracious  disposition  and  clemenqr,  die 
intended  hot  to  compel  any  of  them  thereunto,  until  sudi 
time  as  farther  order,  by  common  consent,  might  be  taken 
therein ;  and  she  commanded  them,  meantime,  to  Uve  toge-^ 
ther  in  Christian  charity,  and  abstain  from  the  new-fiMipd 

*  S^^XP***  ClWmMT,  p.SJhl»/       ./     ^•..        ^     r»  ri    i-    - 
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A::mrm»^<ii  Wna^  or  Hei^lie;  tnd  imc&Me.   'trtiHk 
:deeMM  spirit,  CaMfeiftl  Pdbp  when  Ire  aMrM  as 
>,'^pisDtAited  tiMit  his  commagsion  was  hot  f6pr^trdic6 
mg^  femm^  for  he  came  to  rt^OBcile^  aad  not  to  condemn } 
fa  comfiei,  b»t  to  call  again  r  he  came  ^ot^to  cdfiA 
rtStfA'aiOy  lidng  ab^ady  Acme^  but  Ms  cotefnisrion  was  of 
d  elmaeneyt  to  all  such  as  would  receire  it^  «*'fbr 
imotateg  all  martins  past  and  done,  tb^  should  be  cast  into 
Avim. of  fiw^etfuhaess."     ITie  fears  of  that  class  of  men 
iAMmpp06il«i&  was  most  to  be  dreaded  because  it  pxocee(fed 
#i3rldly  iraiat»res,  were  iiideed  qiuieted  hy  a  Bull;,  which 
Ae  holders  of  abbey  lands  to  retain  their  iB-gotten' 
pMlLUsidns.    A&i  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  honour  to 
4^  'Queen^  of  whom  so  much  evil  is  recorded,  that  she  volun- 
ilir%  re^ioyed  to  the  Church  all  such  lands  as  had  been  vested 
a^tte^'fSpblWt,  aiid  had  not  yet  been  squandered. 

The  Protestant  Bishops  were  soon  dispossessed  of  their 
aB«»5  the  iiitt!«riages  which  the  Clergy  and  Religioners  had 
contracted,  were  declared  unlawful,  and  their  dhdldren  bas- 
tttMS»ed»    The  heads  of  the  reformed  Clergy,  haying Mbeert 
ijl^ugi!^  fijrth  tt>  hold  disputations  for  the  purpose  rather  of 
i«afeiid*trng  than  of  convincing  them,  had  been  committed' 
tu  Sfiferest  prisons,  and  after  these  preparatories  the  fiery ' 
ptocei^  began^    Jdhn  Rogers,  the  protomartyr  in  the  Marian 
piH'ftBeilJinin,  and  at  that  time  a  Prebeiidary  of  St.  Paul*s,  Tmil  * 
Ibtwerly  been  Chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  ■ 
a#(Miad  die^e  been  a  fellow-labourer  with  Tindal  andCdver- 
dale,  in  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible.-   He  had  a 
large  Iknaily,  and  havihg  married  a  Grerman  woman,-  m^t 
l»eve-#>lind  means  to  support  them  in  her  country;  but  dfeem- 
ing'it  the  duty  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  he  said,  to  stand  ^ 
like  true  soHiers  by  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  and  not  • 
traitorotisJy  run  out  of  his  tents,  or  out  of  the  plain  field  from  ' 
hifti^  in  Ae  most  jeopardy  of  the  battle ...  he  chose  to  abide  ^ 
the  worst;  and  in  his  last  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  ex- 
horted the  pec^le  to  remain  in  such  true  doctrine  as  had  been 
tati^!ti  in  King  Edward's  day,  and  to  beware  of  all  pesfilent 
Popeiy,  idolatry,  and  superstition.    After  long  imprisonment 
md  several  exaiMM^iftts,  he  wa»  condaBned  for  maintaining 
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that  the  Chursh  of  Rome  was  ihe  chnreb  af  ABtMiunMf.wd 
for  deoyiiig  transuhRtantiatioD.  The  9eiiteiice  baiiig  pinrd, 
he  r«?qtifstri  that  his  poor  wife,  being  a  lisraigiieiv  iBigbt 
come  and  apeak  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  ^^  fbpishe hath 
ten  children/'  said  he>  *^  that  are  hers  and  mfaie^  mkd  tomh 
what  I  would  counsel  her  what  wese  best  fcc  bop  totdo*** 
But  Gardiner,  with  his  characleristic  brutfdity,  refbied  dd% 
affirming  that  she  was  not  his  wife.  And  when,  •«n  Jbo  4^ 
of  his  execution,  he  asked  Bonner^  that  he  might  apeakiio 
her,  a  £bw  words  only,  before  his  burnings  that  monster  would 
not  permit  it.  Bhe  met  him^  however,  with  her  .tea  fst^dcvVf 
one  hanging  on  the  breast,  as  ho  went  to  Smithfielfi^ ,  That 
aight  did  not  abate  the  cheerfidness  of  his  oo^raga ;  a  paNlop 
was  offered  him  at  the  stake,  if  he  would  recant;  h^^^ieaj^br 
refused  it,  and  washing  his  hands  in  the  ilami^s  as  ti^y  hh^mA 
about  him,  took  his  death  with  so  calm  and  Tes<>lute  apatiMoe, 
that  many  who  were  present  blessed  God  for  tho  support  ndkiefi 
hadbeenvQuehsa&dhim,andderived9trengthfromhi34^iunpiitt» 
The  second  martyr,  Laurence  Saunders,  bad  beeikei^kitvMd 
first  at  Eton,  afterwards  at  King's  CoU^^.;  but  l^hen  beihad 
continued  at  Cambridge  three  years,  his  iQOtjier,  ^wbo^ivas 
left  a  widow  in  good  circumstances,  meaning  ^  to  set  luii  vp 
wealthily,"  (and  perceiving,  perhaps,  how  dangerous  dio.path 
of  letters  had  become,)  called  him  from  his  studies^  aiidi8}>* 
prenticed  him  to  Sir  William  Chester,  who  happened  tOiibe 
Sheriff  of  London  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.  Sh*  WSttam 
%was.  a.  good  and  liberal  man,  and  perceiving  that  Aei)wldi 
lYa3  made  unhappy  by  his  change  of  life,  gai^  up  hiaiinftal* 
tfXtvp^,  a^  prevailed  upon  the  mother  to  let  him  i^lnsn  l»dUs 
l^eloved  pursuits.  In  Edward's  reign^  he  marri^  anl  tdb* 
tailed  preferment;  now  when  the  persecution  began,. he! was 
soon  selected  as  a  victim,  and  brought  befipo^  ^miei^:wlio 
ha4  superseded  Ridley  in  the  See  of  Lptndent  .Bonmo!  de* 
sired  bipi  to  write  bis  opinion  conoernii^.timii^iibsli^jliatiaat: 
1^  obeyed  without  hesitation,  paying,  as  be  deUvtr^^the 
wrj^ting, ,"  My  Lord,,  ye  do  seek  my  hkoo^  smA  ye  sbaQ  hdwc 
it.  ,  L  pray  God,  that  ye  may  be  so  baptized  ia. it,  that ]» 
jpay  thereafter  loath  bloodsucking  and  heqpmo:akb«lt«r  mi^ 
yfhea  he  spoke  of  his  conscienoe,  fiooner  exclaimed^  *  A 
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Wtftti^  h'  aotj,  i  piray  you  ?*'    Staitd^lrtl  replied,  *<  W^  go  about 

{tia^QUch  'umter*    Ijet  theiti  dure  fait  thAt^  vi^ho&^  wHtings  ai*e 

j^  iiiitbd  hands  of  meii^  witmisdng  th^  jfeime,  4iot  M4tkout  ite 

gt^Ht  ^eprofli^  aiid  ^hatniB  of  the  ttuthotis.'^ ;  Fot  Bbhii^r  h^ 

W  H&ify^  reijgn,  ^litteft  knd  printed  a  booflft,  trheteiu  lie 

•dedki^ '  die-  marriage  with  Oathariifie  t!iiilawftil^  atid  the 

JPkditifel^s'Maty'iUegititnate.    This  i^tort  fbn^hed  him,  and  he 

»ft]abie43aWly  siaid,  *<  Csu^y  atray  fhi6  frehxyibd  to  pi-ison  !* 

'>'"Wilte'8atttidefs*(ad  lived  in  exjf^ctatidn  df  being  thusf  ap^- 

ptfihbrided^  he  Was  disquieted;  and  he  said  to  &  friend  wh6 

'  bliyerve^  thi^  *•  In  very  deed,  I  ain  in  prison  tSfl  t  be  in 

^pihtmu'f    Ha?»4rtg'  been  seized,  he  knew  that  thd  die  was  east 

^i:*^d^ih^:  from  that  ttibmeiit,  all  perturbation  ceased;'  and, 

'fcyiA^cwfoiis  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  the  Amotion 

•«rti4efe^  he?  felt  during  his  first  examination  Was  rend^ed  purely 

i^y^ufablet  he  deBCfibed  it,  to  a  felIow-ptii^6ner,  as  a  sense 

•IfirefreftlHttent  issuing  from  every  part  and  member  towards 

'llii^li^t,  md'  frAm  th6n<5e  ebbing  and  flowing  to  and  fro ; 

'ttfd^lie  >y)}e^  it  to  bo,  «*  ^  cet-tain  taste  of  the  Comniunion 

«f'Soihts,cWftderftiMy  comforting  him,  not  only  in  spii'ii,  biit 

Itt  iMdy  also.''  *     He  «harg^d  his  wife,  that  sh^  shouM  make 

fao  isdik  fbr  hkn^  and  assured  her  of  his  the^ttnl  cbnstancy^ 

t|iaiifas'  tO' his  <Jod  and  his  Christ,  *<in  whoin,  atid  throitigli 

mhotn^  i  shall)  (said  he,)  I  know,  be  able  to  flght  a  gdbd 

>iiglib»  and:  finish  a  good  course,  and  then  I'eceiVe  the'  ^f-owil 

ii^fAdti  ^  )«id  tip'  in  store  for  me  and  all  the  Me  Soldibrs^  off 

-GikbkJ^''  (MiHiank  you  know  whom,  (he  continiled,)  itJr  her 

iskM  tsm^^  a»d  domfortable  putting  md  in  r^m^iMyrafice '0^ 

diy  jkMirn^'^ttber  I  am  passing.  God  send  us  all  gbod  speed; 

-md  a  jdyf^t  hM^ing !  I  have  t06  few  such*  friends  toi  fiirtbei^ 

iiiff  in  liittt  |oxi*n€y,'  which  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  friendship.**' 

•>I'Th0:ka^pep'<6f  tfeeMamhalsea  prison  had  been  ord^ed  td 

Im'ftto  ^et^h  i^iiit*hai»^.    His  wife,  therefore,  when  sh^  6am4 

tb'  the  imiscin-gateg' wift  her  infant  in  her  arms,  was  refhsed 

wkniittantto;'  1^  ibe  keeper,  with  more  Immanity*  than  ^ai» 

^j^ualiiAtinianjiof  hi£»  Toeation,  carried  the  infant  to  iti  &thei^. 

IBtuff^  #boHi«0»ti  present'  adiiiired'  the  dhild;   iipbn  wHicH 

A-  .i^^.^H::  ^.  *'-^^" '^*  Fox; iif. Vila  '  '     '"  '   '''  ''"'" 
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Saunders  exckimed,  ^^Whst  nnoi,  Sam^  Ood^fv^M^iSiA 
lose  this  present  life,  rather  tJaan,  by  proLonging'  it^  adjudgi 
this  boy  to  be  a  baataid,  his  wife  a  whore,  ja^Dd  faimii^ 
a  whoremoDger  ?  Yea,  if  there  were  no  other  catise' idr 
whioh  a  man  of  my  lestate  shouH  lose  his  life^  yet  wfao«ii^oiild 
not  give  it,  to  avonch  this  child  to  be  legitimate^  aadr-Iaa 
marriage  to  be  lawful  and  holy  !"*  This  burst  of  &elargiba^ 
explain,  why  it  was  that,  daring  this  persecotiony  the  ssiari&sdf 
Clergy  were  observed  to  suffer  with  ihost  alacrity*'  i  Tb^ 
were  bearing  testimony  to'  the  validity  and  sanotilcy^ofithcd^ 
marriage^  against  the  foul  and  unchristian  aspersionsiof^Uitf 
Jlomish  perseentors;  the  honour  of  their  wives  landciiildsen 
was  at  stake;  the  desire  of  leaving  them  an  unsullied ^ime 
and  a  virtuous  example,  combined  with  the  sense  ofCreligioiis 
duty;  and  thus  the  heart  derived  strength  from  the- va^^ifis 
wfaich^  in  other  circumstances,  might  have  weakenMiiii  n  <!  ;o 
When  Saunders  had  been  kept  fifteen  months  in  ^pristai) 
{f(Mr  he  had  been  committed  at  the  commencaoaeni  of'tfab 
bloody  reign,)  he  was  brought  before  the«GeuBoil^  mrheFe 
Gardiner  told  him,  it  was  now  thought  gaodiihatiiiiDlSrcy 
shoikld  be  shown  to  such  as  would  seek  it*  ^^^We  hdvejCiileB 
inmsmner  all;"  said  he,  "but  now  we  berken  agdin^iand 
ireturned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  yon  must  rbewidmisyahd 
Mme  home  unto  it.  Leave  off  your  painti{i]giand>^ideijtf 
i^peteh>;  for  such  is  the  feshion  of  you  all,  to  please  yoUrsdvBS 
in  your  glorious  words.  Answer,  •  • .  yoa  or  »nay  l)*^ii<^^  My 
X/ord^''  replied  the  martyr,  ^^it  is  no  thnefer  me>to  ^nmfa; 
tiind^as  for  pride,  there  is  no  great  cause  why  itshoold  be^ivmlfi 
rMy  learning,  I  confess  to  be  but  small;  and )ae for ^iribhesiixi* 
worldly  Wiealth,  I  have  none.  But  itstandeth  jneto  answer  oirv 
^uhi8|^ectly«»  considering  thatone  of  these  two  ex&nst&e  perikisre 
jik^  to  Ml  upon,  me,  the  losing  of  a  goodeonsbienoe^or^of  thfe 
^yb^dy  dndlife.  And  I  tell  you  trnth^  i<lovo  bodi' life  and 
^bertji  if  Icotdd  enjoy  them  without  thehurtofmyioi^ciance^ 
-'|.>«G(^nbdence'!"  replied  Gardiner, -^^yoaihaviBnoite'atiall; 
but  pride  and  anogancy ;  dividing  yoiirselvefc>  by  iingiilaidfejzV 
tfrwh  the  Chuwsh."  Upon  tlMS,  Sawndersiitede*  anfiirer, 
^lIlie'Lovdid  the  hnowttrx>f  airnien/s  dodsciencesul  fiut'&t 
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dmdiili^  inytelf  from  the  Gfaurdi,  I  live  in  the  fiutb  wherein 
iMhaye  been  brought  up,  since  I  "was  fourteen  years  old; 
bebgt  tau^t,  that  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  but 
U0tirpfd>:  with  many  other  abuses  springing  thereof.  Yea, 
ihml  have  received,  even  at  your  hands  that  are  here  present, 
as^ai/thing*  agreed  upon  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  public 
upAxiTky*^'  Bonner  then  interfered^  saying,  ^^I  have  his 
band,  against  the  blessed  Sacrament.  How  say  you  to  that  ?  " 
Hei  teplied,,  ^'What  I  have  written,  I  have  written ;  and  fur* 
thetji'.wili  notaccuse  mryaelf.  But  I  beseeeh  your  honours, 
tolbeiaeana  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  for  such  a  pardon  for 
usyiithat  we  may  live,  and  keep  our  consciences  undogged, 
andiWb shall  Uveas  most  obedient  subjects.  Otherwise,  for 
myself^'  1  must  «ay^  that,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  abide  the 
most; extremity  that  man-  may  do  against  me.'*  ^* Ahj  sirrah,^ 
cried  Gatdini^  *^  you  would  live  as  you  list !  The  Doniatiits 
desired  <to  liive«in.  singularity,  but  they  were  not  meet  tolive 
aiite^tkc>aio  more  be  you;  and  that  shall  you  understaiitd 
sidtikin  these- seVen  days ;  ^ . .  therefore  away  with  him  !"  i 
/  Being!  thus  assured  of  speedy  death,  he  wrote  to  his  wife^ 
saj^&Btgv  hd  wlis  shortly  to  be  despatched  to  Christ,  ahdd^ 
foingffher  to  send*  him  a  shirt,  ^'  which  (said  he,)'  you  know 
iBshereunta  4t  >m  consecrated.  Let  it  be  sewed  dpwn  on  both 
^eik,>  apd  not  open. '  O  my  heavenly  Father,  look  npon  me 
ait'ti«et&,eQof  thy  Christ,  or  else  I  shall  not  be  able  to'abide 
t^^  ctountfenance  !  He  will  do  so,  and  therefore  I  will  not  be 
?&sui^  what' sm^  death,  and  hell,  can  do  agaiinst  mev  O  wiA, 
almrays  ristdccnber  the  Lord . . .  God  bless  you  J  Yea,  He'wiJl 
Mess  thee^  good  wife,  and  thy  poor  boy  alsol  Only  deet^ 
diou  TiBlxx  «Him,  and 'He  wUl  give  thee  all  thiBgs."'=  The 
«rkaes  of -tho9&  miserable  days  called  forth  virtues  e<^a}  tQ 
dib  6ccasioniu  A  wife^  who  prepared  the  garment  in  which 
faei^  hufebtod  was^t^  suffer  at  the  stake,  must  indted  hcinebeew 
k trms'hdpmate^  and  onle  whb  possessed  aheart  which €iaiil4 
&ebandi<andecstand/how  mtbohhis  fortitude  would-be  eon- 
firmed  and  cdmforted  by  a  reliance  upon  hers.  :  <  < 
T  This  eateeUent  martyr  was  sent  to  Coventry  for  esoscutioni, 
because  he  'had  ^  held  •  prefeianent  in  the  cBthedral  1  of  i  tfiat 
diocese  I  oOjid  because  ^e  Queen's  counsellors,  as  ipipolitic  as- 
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th^  we  kikmiw^  thoii^  to  Blrike.  f»mxt  ilmmgbfivkiibr^T 
kis^plfmi.b7  exUbiting  every  where  these  tenrttilereKanipfeBiu 
With  thk  yitsw  Hooper  was>ordored  toGIeiwestor,  t^ese^i^^ 
sttffisr  ott  the  day  aftec  Saundeishad  boma  bis  te9tin»^^iifaii  • 
flames.  Hqopsr*  when  Bkhop  of  that  S^^ei  badh^iWoicewfa 
t«r  ta  eQmmfnd<mn  FnwKxtioix  had  wcoogbt  tto>  dbjfaiig^  %>^ 
thn  aufitere and  ooascientious  pvebte^  *^  who^  bein^  bMlO{Blli^ 
two  dioceses,"  says  Fooi^  ^'  so  ruled  and  guided  eitheriQ£4btiB»^  j 
ajid  both  together^  as  though  he  had  no  charge^  :biit  opneci 
fanuly^  No  fiitber  in  hia  hooediold,  no  gairianer  *«^n«  l£s 
gardoi,  no  husbandmaa  ib  his  vineyard,  was:]iiQa:e«eaB|ilcyed  t 
thu  he  in  his  diocese  amoQg  his  iioek,  going  aboot^ Ao  toNvos^j 
and  viUagesi  teaching  and  preaddog  to  the  people  thecstfib 
His  coBtam  had  been»  every  day  to  entertaio  a  ourtajnoiiwK) 
ber  of  the  poor  in  his  eommon  hall;  he  or  hiia  di^iliiaii) 
ejiaimwed  them  first  in  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  tb^- Teqa«  Oaia^i 
mandnents,  and  the  artidea  of  didr  bdief  3  ^  thqr  .w^roitfaei|o 
served  l^  four  at  a  mess  with  whole  and  wholesoH»i^  oies0te|ff6 
apd  it  was  not  till  after  they  wo^  served  that  he  binuwlfsateit 
down  to  tUnner.  71"  i^-Ti^ 

Helper  had  looked  on  to  martyrdom  as.  tbe^prohobft'tovMi 
nunatioa  of  his  eonrsew    Whei^  npon  the  tidings  of  E^dwciixKa^ 
aoeeasiony  he  left  his  acfylmn  at  Zurich,  BoUigig^»  ^ba  hsiL 
been  hi&  sii^gular  firiend  in  that  hospitable  ^ty,  re|ipq^t^:tbai^I 
he  would  con^espond  with  hinu    Ho  promised  thisr;'  but  tafciig. 
Urn  earnestly  by  the  hand,  added,  ^'thelastnew^of  aUIsbaU ) 
not  be  able  to  write;  for  there,  wher^  J  shall  take  most  piMtt^l 
these  shall  you  hear  of  me  to  be  burnt  toaahes»^'    Hiafimwia 
ikged  hun  to  fly  while  he  could  yet  escape ;  but  he^  judgii^ 
akid  r^tly,  that  his  Ufe  would  profit  more  in  ita  saeri&i» 
than  l^y  its.  preservation,  rej^ed,  ^^  Onee  I  did  fleey  and  tslfee 
unto  my  liset ;  bat  now,  bei^  qaUed  to  this  plaqo'and  iwoar- 
tkin,  Z  fiMQ  thovonghly  persuaded  to  tarry,  and  to  tivo.andidia 
with  tny  sheqs^"     He  was  soon  arrestBd  and-hroog^  t»  Loini 
dptv  and  Gfardiner's  first  question  to  faim  wa6,^wiietfae];heiiiinii 
nsu*ried  ?     ^^  Yea,  my  lord,"  answ^Ded  Hoopeiv  ^  9fi4i  ^ibUl.; 
not  be  unmamed,  tiU  death  umUariyme*''     Tenisiall^euH) 
trary  to  his.  usual  beoigii  ns^tm^y  treated  h^n'.  w^  Iliilipiifjii 
iffm  Dhiaiuwtt  Qnd..calJed  iim  ^^pgN»;^ai»d  sayic^tigi^difci^ 


wad  DcMter  endugh  to  AepAre  faim,  wiotA  Isdm  the  ]np»'d»»iiif:j 
qtie^on  concemii^  the  Sacrament,  to m^hidi.  he*  ansvitiml/' 
explicitly^  withoiit  hesitatioiu  He  was '  then  oommMted  to< 
cbseprimn  in  the  Fiieet^  and  theie  treated  with  atich  inkuM 
manity,  tbait  the  disease,  which  ill  «8ag8»  adsanpprfeoiV  andl' 
fonl  air. produced^  had  neairly  prevented  the  purpose  of  hbi 
ettemies.  The  names  of  those  persons  who  veliwcd  has'  * 
thert  with  ahns,  were  taken  by  the  jailer  to  Gavdifieify  t0  r 
bring  on  their  rttin«  > 

Hooper  and  Rogers  wtrer  atmietiiaes  brought  tip  togelher.^ 
for  eafiajttnnatiiin ;  »id  as  they  passed  throtigh  the  sfireete/ther 
people  orowded  round  tfaem,  so  that  the  Sheriff  had  iooicl} 
dtfiioQlty  to  make  way  throagh  the  press.r  The  peiMQiis  whdmr> 
Gaflrdinor  and  Iks  coUeagoes  had  seleeted  to  he  tiseirfiMst  vioii 
tims^.  were  aU  men  whoss^  integrity  and  holiness  of  life^eom^-^ 
maftded  respect  oren  fitum  those  who  differed  with'themt(iH'> 
opfaifcHi.;  their  preadring,  howerer  popular,  had  neveb;  ata 
aftytiine  been  so  effioacioas  as  their  eooample  notrf«iimiy^<. 
tbese&ie^  in  the  crowd  avowedly  rejoiced  at  their  eosMtandy  |(> 
and  when  they  were  conducted  back  after  night  hdd  dosed^^ 
theoffioera  were  sent  before  to  pot  out  the  dDstenoongyr's 
caikdles  (Lcmdon  had  no  lamps  then),  that  they  might -passn 
uaseen,  and  thtts  avoid  these  demonstrations  of  good'^^wilha 
Bat  tho  people  expected  tjneir  comings  and  many  eame  4iiiKi 
of  their  doors  with  ligbtsy  to  sahite  and  encodrager  diem^  «ndJ 
piuy  Ood  that  he  wt>uld  strengthen  them  to  the/  endi '  Tbei 
Bfnnanista  continaally  spread  reports  that  some  of  th^  mosti 
dsttkiguisbed  prisoners  had  acknowledged  their  ertiari;^  andt 
algared  tfaenu  Tbey  did  this  to  abate  the  catiststtcyjofi 
others,  knowing  what  eonsolation  and  what  finrtltvdeeaahtofh 
thflte  Confessors  deriTod  from  the  sympatfa^  and  eaoami^lci  tds 
his  bredimn*  The  prisoners,  howeTer,.  fbund  means  of  eoaiHri 
ittnaicating  eren  when  at  a  distance;  and  Hoopi^,niuhA  h«d;t 
not  been  reeoneiled  to  Ridley  since  the  dispute  eenoafinifcfg/ 
tW  habits  at  bis  oonsecratioB^  Tn-ote  to  him  now,>pfitoneriist' 
pUaener,.  as  bis.  dear  brother  asid  reverend  fellow-eldtrt  (SOi 
Christ  Ridley  replied  in  the  same  Charistisn'  teaaqpev  t  ^^ifWr 
asjumd!!,"  saja  he,  ^'a»  we  thonmghly  agree  and  ^ndidtty  eon'4J> 
sndb  togiet^  |a  ibase.  tilings  wUch  aiae  the  gromidy  anil  9uif*i 
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in  dttiB  onr  dvjrs^  •  •  •  faowitiwEii  igrtint^fiid^ 
V^  cortun  bjr&mallBro  and  riiwumimcga  f>£«x1^1igioi%i  39>A 
wisdom  wmA  way  tanvftrity  (l  gmnt)  kttk  jarrifdr  es^kofuft 
fcBiwrii^  tke  abandmoe  of  tis  own  aeoae  and  juc^fsaeflKiaiJ 
mmr^  I  aqi^  be  ymi  mhuci^  tbifc  eron  with  aogp  w&cdeih^ait;) 
Godis  nqr  witness  1  lore  yo«  in  the  Tinith».  and tfanddw 
SjraAAi  sake  vUch  abidedim  ts^  nndrl  am  persnaded  altaHi 
bgrdiegnuseafGtid,  abidein  us  forevennore^'*  .    ^uh* 

Bui  die  lepvrt  of  Hooper^s  jQoanlatiim  was  ^jpooead-.^o  dDiH 
fideotljr^  tihot  maiqriif  thePn)teslantsbeUeYedit,.i»«4bebQ^^ 
nadHjy  faecaaae  Bonner  and  his  Chaj^ains  oame  to  him.8iBii»4 
tiaata^  endcavoaring  to  win  Um  oiwr.    ^  sooo  «£hlle<iindor!» 
atood'dus  loeport,  lie  wrote  a  letter^  addoessed  rtefaHilAat 
Mfeignedbf  looked  Soar  the  coming  of  onr  Saitioiiry  lamealmg 
ix-dds^thBt  his  dear  barelluren»  who  have  not  ye^  sUdli^^elt 
SDehdangenfot  Gods  tmih as  wehave^ and  do-fee^idnd^bd 
iaifa^  like  to  suffer  »oic^  yea,  the  Tery  extreme  and  vikidealih 
of. 'die  fine^  should  lighdy  belieT^  that  he,  John  Sbbpblv^ 
CQDdBmned'man  for  die  cause  of  Christy  should^'  after  aentfauob 
of  deaths  heiag  then  in  Newgate  prisoner^  aad:  booking:  dailjf 
fur  eBBBUtioD,  recant  and  abjure  that  which  theretoCvehii 
had  poeadied.     Had  he  refused  to  talk  widi  thc};fiishop'«i 
JjDDdon  and  hia  Chaplains,  thqr  might  have  just  ocoaBdoii^^lie 
shid»  to  aajrdiat  he  was  unlearned,  and  durst  not  speak  witli 
kuaaied^mep;  or  else  dial  he  was  proud,  and  disdained  )tt> 
speak  widi  them.     Therefore  he  always  spoke  wkh  ithesi 
when  they  eame^  not  fearing  th^  arguments^  hut-beifl^ 
Bioie  confirmed  in  the  tnuhs  which  he  had  preached^  .  He 
jirajudfthflnlare,  that  the  weak  brethren  might  ba^eertified 
of  the  trudi,  and  not  trouble  him  with  such  reports.  *  M  ¥iom 
I  Jiave  rhitherto,"  sudhe,  '4eft  all  things  of  ^dns  worlds  Aind 
^wKrcd  great  pains  and  imprisoument;  and*  J  thank  G#dl 
{' amias  ready  to  suffer  death  as  a  mortal- man -nby  be.    tJM 
woe  better  fiir  them  to  pcayfor  us, than tocrBditonr^ANtt 
shok  rmBouiB.    We  have  enow  of-  such  as  know  noti  GimI 
tindy ;  hat  the  false  report  of  weak  breduren  is  a.douU&«m3a» 
;u«Xdia(retai]^t  the  truth  withmy  tongue,  addiwilb  mt^^pen^ 
hoBtofnte  ;  .and  hcpeaftcr  sbortily  shaiiiQtm&njiifik^iffifeibp 
God's  grace,  with  my  blood." 


0fj^gtadinigi  waeperfoi'mQd  i^i>nriu2ii;<^iihd^i[lDgGmlz)lg8tii«vl 
fioger^iiWBs'  led'to  executiDirvarid'HeopdrfiOD'/tbeifoUiynrin^ 
BMoJtiidg^  's^iH^'in  ctistodyof  six  off  the'  Qu^ea'st' guards,  to 
Glotfcester^  thtoe  to  sufibn  -He  ^re^iced^atHtlBs^t  c^^aorualii^ 
Qodfihait>ke  saw  itgood'to  senid  hint' amongst  tte  peepIe^(nelr 
vil]iDm>ihenwa9't)itetor,  there  to  coafirid,  mfebilus  >dflatb^.dft^ 
Uuth  iorUioh  he  bad* before  taagbt  them;^  jdov  doifeibtfhgbilt 
that  the  Lord 'would  give  him  strongth.to  petferamtiieQaa^ 
to^ history.''  Sir  Anthony  Kingston^  one^of  fais'lieKsbhal 
friends^  ^vas  one  of  the  persons  appointed^  "by  nhieQbeeiifi 
lelteiSv'tb' oee*  execution  done  upon  faim*  This.  Khight,k^as 
8ooh>>as  he  saw  hiin,  burst  into  tears,  and  wouldihanrepsp^ 
SBddedf  Imn  'to  preserve  bklife  l^*  submitting  to  th^rbtio^ 
pcm^ersj'  The  Bishop  meekly  ansivered,  ^^  I  toi' oome^hitfaBv 
t6'isul%i^  dead),  because  I  will  not  gainsay  the  tmibsr^tllDiEitfi 
bfifvlBnheifetbfote  taiught  amongst  you;  and)  I  thank' ly bur ilbe 
jbar^)fir(endly  counsel^  although  it  be  ^>  sot  so  fxiendlyxasi  I 
Attld  I  <hahie  •  wished  •  it.  True  it '  is,  Master  *  Hangsttilny  >  thicr 
death' lis  Utter  and  life  is' sweet;  'but  I  bavesetdedflmjlbul:^ 
throbgh'ithe*<sOrengdi  of  GodVHoly  Spirit,  patiendOy  to^ate 
thtongii  the  torments  and  extremities' of  the  fireaofowrpr^nimi 
htija^itithf^  than  deny  the  truth  of  His>  word;'desiffing  ymi 
«ld  others^  in  the  mean  time,  to  commend  nle-to  God'stmerejl' 
ill  >  yoto'iHrayers.''  -  Sir  Anthony  then  perceiving,  as  he  stud^ 
tiiere<was  no  remedy,  took  leave  of  him,  ^ thanking i^jftdidiai 
be  had'ever  Isnown  Hoofpev^  who  had  reclaimed  hitn'fnliin<a 
vimms  and  adulterous^  course  of  life*  Hoopen  was  niovedtito 
tears  dt  his  departure,  and  declared,  that  aU  the  troubles  he 
had  sustained  in  prison  bad  not  caused  him  to  ucteif'sd  muelf 
sortow.  '•■'..'!  {o 

'  When  he  was  delivered  by  the  guards  into  <  the  (SheBiflTit 
^ustody^  the  Mayor  and  Alda*men  saluted  him-  TespectfoHyi^ 
ahd  took  bkn  by  the  hand.  The  Bishop  thanked*  themffci* 
thus  ackriowled^ng  their  old  friendship  toward^  one  wIk^ 
iras-  ilow  a  prisoner  and 'condemned  man;  and  requested^ 
tt»tbe  only  favour,  that  there  might  be  a  quick  fire^  shotdy 
to  make  an  eiid.  The  Sherifis  would  haxre  lodged'  faiih,»fiur 
thkviiighty  in^thdieomiMitgaoli  if  the*  guaids  bad  iMMuintov^ 


ced64»  ■■ywfr  ImrnuU^  aad  padrntlylie  had  faeiiaiMi ^ r. 
the  wigr^.*«tiiata  diild  taught  ke^  faii%«.*and  that  th^" 
thflnmd^WH  dio^gk  nonr  diiRhaiyft  of  dieir  eoiaiiimkw^H 
ipwdd  ntkor  wslsh  whk  hinc^  diaii  that  he  abodid  he^ttit^tiit  j 
the  toiMinn  priaoiw    Heiias  kxlgfd,  tiberefoce^  iii*<a  piwrtcf'^ 
howfr^  aad»  volirii^  early  to  bed^  nwa  a&er  one  sonnd^Ble^ - 
aad  In  iiNwul  tha  lesl  of  the  tine  in  pn^er,  requesdagthflii' ' 
he  Bughl  he  left. akma  till  die  hear  ofexeeirtioB*  ''miesha'' 
sair  a  coiapany  of  mea  widi  bills  and  other  wcapans)  Ui^i 
gaeid  the  plaoeof  suffimn^  he  ofaKnred  to  the  Shesiffis^tha^': 
thcve  had  heen  ao  need  of  dien}»  saying  *^If  ;e  had  nilled 
ia%  Ijvoidd  have  goae  akne  to  die  stakes  and  hare  tnoaUcd 
Dene  of  yoa.''    It  ^wis  a  market-day,  and  abont  seven  thou* 
sand  femosm  were  aaaenfaled.    The  si(^  of  the  saahttadei 
lapde  him  aey  la  thoae  who  were  near  hioiy  ^  FendveataKm 
they  think  to  hear  aoaieduag  frost  met  aa  they  haarh  mtnAsiieK^^ 
paiii;.faatala%  speech  b  pcoUbited  me!    J^otwithstawMlihy  > 
the  MaKof  TQff  dei^  is  well  knowii  unto  thesi.    TVheaiiE'' 
Wis.  tbm  pastor,  I  pveadked  anio  them  trae.andcainceBBi} 
dooinw^  and  thai  oat  of  the  word  of  God.    B^eameldnUq 
not  now  aseoattt  die  same  lo  be  heae^  and  onlaHthjithisn 
kjudk <tf dealH ia prqpaied fee meJ*  .»   i;   v^t* 

^So  he  went  ferwavd,"  aaj^  Fox^  <<  led  between,  die.  anait 
Shefiftj  (aa  kweae  a  hua^  to- the  plaaa  of  siaai^ilcsrijl  inla. 
gj^pi^  ef  hiB  hesl*%  hie  hafi  upon  hishea^sad.airtaff.iikhi^/' 
hand  Ut  9taff  himadf  withal;  for  the>  acjatinaj  whM^  he  kfA*^ 
ta^)  in  pviaaiH  eauaed  Mm  somewhat  u^  hidt"  13m  .buAn 
b|en<  erdared  net  to  speak;  <<lMit  behftMiag  ibe  pasfi^Mi 
thffin^f  widek  aooamed  bitanly  for  hiaiy  he  woidd  sgmetine&  * 
UA;  19  hia  ^lea  toaraprd  Heaven,  and  look  cheesfeUy  npapi 
s^cb  as  he  knew;  and  he  was  never  known,  daring  tfae;laaBB-_ 
of  hia  being,  avaongit  than,  to  look  with  so  cbserfid'aad  ^ 
rpdily  a conntenancse as  he  did  a^t  that  preseutt""  ^etlphiil : 
he^  he(»n.  mads- ready  near  a  great  dm.  txee,  in  firantvoC  the  . 
Cadiedfial  ^'^eie  he  was  went  to  preadi.  <<  Theiplaoe  jnnutd^ 
abopW  ^^  houses,  «kl  the  bou^s  of  the  tcee,  were^  jdOn  i 
plenj^^.  i«ith  peeplei.  and  in  the  chamber  over  ther  CcQg^oi^' 
ga<^  sloacli  the  Priests  of  the  CMl^eJ?  White^be^tas  oahta/ . 
koasa.ijic.piaBifrs  a.  boa^  canmiajwg  )m  ^BocAmijnA.^aami^i 


smhA  laid'tafiftm  Um;  at  dne  sight mdieiltof^  hetiHoe «MuiJieA^> 
^'  If.  17QU  1dv]9<  m.y  soiil^  away  :whh  U  4 "    Ix>vd  Chaodoary'  who^ 
presided  .at  tbif  d[K)nunaU«'69t9eiktioo^'Wiui  w  jeabttS'ixF  idie 
eflbct  nrbkb  nlmiever  came  firom  Hoopdr'v  lipai  imgfat  prodiiee 
upaor  Aip  |)aople^*  tiiat  lie  onler^  those  persons  tp  adtttatica' ' 
w)i(>)iiiereidnteiilly  hfiarkening  to  bis  prajwtf)  mV  hoirmaiv  ' 
tiU.itii^faad  heard  a  few  sentences^  and  amoag  tfaoBa-  theiae^ 
woiidfld.'^^'WeiQ  knowest  Tboo,  Lord^  wfaerefoK  I  am  eome 
hitberitojAuffei^  asid  why  the  wioked  do  perseoute  this  thy 
foon^s&nfax^;  not  lor  jay  ams  and  truisgressions  cDmmiMd 
against  Tbee^  but  beoaase  I  wiU  not  allow  tkair  tricked' ' 
d^yoi^  to  the  denial  i^  the  knowled^  of  thy  truths  wh^re*^ 
withiit  did  pbease  Thee  by  ihy  Holy  ^rit  to  inamidt  nae? 
th0  iwhich^  with  as  much  diligence  as  a  poor  wretdi  o^uM^- 
(haiDDg>  thereto  called^)  I  ha^e  aet  ibrth  to  thy  ^bry*    Ahd! 
weU  aaeak  Iliou»  a>y  Lord  and  Gody  what  teirible  pahM'<and^^ 
ci;^  itamieata  be  prepaared  for  thy  ereatUTie  r  siu^^  Jj^itAy^kt^  • 
wittumt'tby  atrength^  none  is  aUe  to  baat^  ^r  patiemly  w 
pasai     Butall  things,  that  are  impossible  widi  mton^  ^  a#«^' 
p^tiaiMe  wMb  Thee.    Ther^re  atriengthen  me  of  Ihy  g^^^' 
neaa^  thikt  iit^  ahei  fire  I  break  not  the  rules  of  patience i^  dir' 
eke  assuage  the  terror  of  the  pains,  as  AbH  seiesiii^nbst^W'^ 
tlg^//gloiiy«?*  •  .    k;  (.^  •' 

sin  i^l'  reliwaee  upon  the  sivpport  &r  whteh  he*  pt^^^ 
whchili)4y  fiiKiteiied  liia  neek  and  legs,  as  welt  as  •his  lio%y^B^- 
hk^iBf  il-«nl  to  fhiBi'atake^  he  assured  theiH,  that  trdubte  wiM>'^ 
nteUesfii^'for  Ged,  be  doubted  not,  would  ^ve  hbi^istt^i^tlk ' 
td  labid^  ^  eiittemity  of  the  fire  without  bancfe.  Ife  Wottld*  < 
faia^ndt  har^  tttken  off  hia  douUet  and  hose,  btit  the  Sh^fiifi^* 
reqfntred.'  them$  such,  says  the  Martyrologist,  was?  ikeb^  ' 
gr0edinete  t^ .  <  so  that  be  remained  in  his  i^hirt^  and  beiiag-*  ^^' 
tall  n^i  and  raised  on  a  high  stool,  he  wai^  seen  by  aH  * 
iii^"peo|ile;  and  in  the  sight  of  that  great  mullStiide^' ^ 
among  "Whom  few  htorts  remained  unmoved,  he,  as-hb-' 
b^.  r|||t^j)ed' that  ^hia  might  do,  patiendy  endured  whtkt  i^tat^ 
iiidaed  the  fxtrenalty' of  die  fire,*..«fer  thi^ugh  all  the^' 
Mapaln '  ^earaactttien^  there  was  no  other  so  lingering  a  nKU^^'t 
t^^dem^  '  'Btstt  die  voice  with  which  be  called  ^pon  Mir 
RfeNft^WMywiaiMt  aa  4ihe  veiee  of  one  impatient^  oi>^>v^w  - 


€Dine  with  pain?  he^veamined  e&fan.'atid  6t3I  ti>the>  Ihatj 
wMioatca  stn^fe;  and^ajtlenj^,  in  ^le  wonnda^of  ^be 
ftitbfidl'old  nartatoTf  diBd«s  qaietlyas  a-diSd  in  hk  bed*--  I 
*  Oti>  the.  saple  day  tfaat*  Hooper  seflferad martyrdam^  =  Div 
RcKwland  Taylor  in  like  intaner  bore  his  tesrimqig^^  to  the. 
same'eaOBev  ait  Hadley  in  SuffnUc.  When  the'  hr'mgcf'  tbac 
town,  was  given  faim,  he  was  one  of  Oanm^s  hmfiidiudd;^ 
but  going  immediately  to  reside  there^  he  ibrWarded  Jtbes 
iRark:.whi«h  had'  been  be^gun  by  Bilney's  preaoidngy  tad 
hrpnglit:  over  a-  manu&cturing  popidation  to  a  proper  ^sensd 
of :  teli^on^  and  to  that  consequent  state  of  movak  andnuHbf' 
l^eii^iWfapck  nothing  but  religion  can  producei  '  Ithad^been: 
hu^ffpt^Clioe  to  visit  the  siek>  the  poor,  and  the  needyv'tsF 
^omfipirl.tbem^  i?elieye  tbemr  and  instruct  them;  and  h^  csdled 
ife^gttlaarljf  upon;,  the  rich  clothiers,  to  ga.  with  him  to  tliel  almd^i 
^iMef^iiail>dt  jee.  that-  eveiy  thing  was  duly  providdd  tbtoe^ 
^  tesi^tatioiis .  and .  example  -  making  them  contvibu te  •  theiii 
prpgerpart  to  these  works  of  charity*.  Some  zealoHB>Ro4« 
9}Wist%:)¥ltb.a  few. armed  followeiB,  brought  a  neighbouTHig^ 
^i09|iri^dtookioreible  possession  of  hischardi,  when  -thq 
6ld>  K^MgJSX^'.wsak  irestoredi  Taylor,  as  the  shepherd  appointed 
|Q^i,£Et$4/(that  .flocky.  ordered  these  Popish. wolves,  as  he  called 
tbepny  $o  depart :  upon  which  they  turned  him  out  of  the- 
^^r^si  alosed..  the  i  doors  to  exclude  the  people  who>  wer6 
2^1af^ili  their  mmistar's  behalf,  performed  Mass,  and  then 
]p^^d,AT  ct>n(plaint  against  him^  upon  which  he  ^as  smn-^ 
TmSfiAih^r^  •Gandiner.  When  his  friends  importuned '  him^ 
tQt'.f^o«qpi^>  and  reminded  him,  that  Christ  had  ei^ined  his 
<fe»ii?te»^wb€»^.lhey  were  persecuted  in*  one  city^  to  flee  into 
^L^9fimi)^  ;repUedi  ^^  I  am  old,  and  .have  ahrewly  lived  lioo^ 
teHgb  VtQ  .fi^ '  these ,  terrible  and  most  wicked  days*  Fly  yooj 
a;ggt^daia^tyjpiui:.cons(»ence  leadeth  you!  I  k&ew  that  there^ 
^pp^t^^r .justice;  ;nojc  truth  to  be  looked  for  at  my  adversaries^ 
bgfli^l;  iHAt r^tber  imprisonment  and.crud  death;  Yet  kilow» 
^W  fW9Q;tPil^,  9ti  good,  acid  righteous,  and  tdbeitrathi^^^ 
3|tWRg>  i  ^pm '  ^  mde^  that; .  I  will,  by  Qod's  ^  gtaoe,  •  goi .  and 
a{H;t?§r  .J^^omi.tb<^}.^nd  tP;  their  bead:d$iredist}dbealn.i'i  God 
Yffii,  ^^^^fter.  'tais^^  Aip  .lieadiers  .to!  his<peopl€v>^irlioimU  vtiA 
msnJ^^^^^t^iBLXi^i^nm.i^^  jibsbi  ih  ha^eiidonQriiifitf 


y^*x}Mfo9$ake'hi!s>OiwPcki  j9vmg^'now<for  ainine^he  triecll 
add  6»rEeotelii  vk,  iiind.i]Q<k*^ith0ut^'JBst  daxsse*  Asfor>tiie^ 
I  shJiill'fnfi?er  be  khk  tor  i^i^  ^gctod^  s&m&t^r  nor  haii^e'sd 
glbHoiis  b'oaUsngstnor.BQ  gvoat  .itie»o^oft  God:<proffdred<itie, 
SBBfiatditstpffCBeiit.  fVlier^foire^' I  beseiekh  you^  aAdtalloiiii^ 
nqd friends^ >ta  pray  for  me;  and'  i  doubttnbt  imt  -God  witt 
giyteitaedtareagthiiaAftd  his  Holy  Spirit,'  that  all*iDiuie.'adv«ra 
s»tiesi)diaU'faarfe'dbameof  their  doingSi"     >      .    .  >n.j 

Jj( AccondJDgiiy,:  in  obeditooe  to  t^e  sunmioiisyihe  ^C  <outl^ for 
London^riieQompanied  by  a  faithfiil  servant^  namai*  Joht^^Hull^ 
wbo^'obiiieTvay^  entreated  him  to  tfly,  offering  to  follot^r^hin^ 
ang^'tvhBce^.'and  in' all: perils  to  ventare'  his-  Ufe'foir  idm  ^fiisd 
vith^binib  But  hJs:determination  had  been>made.  '*^'0'^if(imf- 
ie'said» )  ?  remember  the  good  shepherd,  Cfarist^t^hi^iftiOir 
akxnis; £m1!  hiB  jflocky  but  also  diedfor  it.  Uhti  my^t  I  fblki^if 
^ndi^ '  wiJth  God's  grace,  mlL '  do:  Therefore^  gtybd  <  Ibhii^  ^^ttj^ 
fijr(me^.and3f  thou  seest  me  weak  at  any- time)  tottiSi^ ^&f^ 
and  dJBcdiirageme  not  in  this  my  godly 'en terprise^iieDid'tlUH 
jpgeJ^  '  Vfb&i  he  presented  himsdf  before  Gahliner^'tlii^ 
peUsaemtor,  'with  his  usual  brutality,  :called  him'  kilaV^»ti^t«br| 
dnd' (heretic;  and exdaimed,  ^^Artthon  eemej  thdlaiViUlfiih^^ 
HDW.tiaiiest  thou  look  me  in  the  fece  for  shame  ?>'  K^<^ei§f 
thdu  loot  who  I  am  ?'*  "Yes,'*  quoth  Tayioiv  f*yei^4re«iBs^J 
Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and>Ldrd0haii^ltor$ 
^i  wiand  yet  but  a  mortal  man,  I  trow.  But  if  >I>  ^]!oldd^4^ 
afnaid  of  your  lordly  looks,  why  fear  you  not'  Gody  the^  i^ck^ 
•f  us! all?  How  dare  ye,  for  shame,  look  any >Cb]^tiitt^4l^fjg«i 
ia  the  &ce,  seeing  ye  have  forsaken  the  truths  sitftt  <tot%)<<$bi(^ 
trary  to  your  own  oath  and  writing  ?  With  what^odtiitte^M# 
waH  ye  appear  before  the  juc^ement-seat  of  €hridt,'Ahd'£MbN^^ 
to  your  oath^-  made  first  untoi  that  blessed  King  ^HenryA^JIIv/ 
of  famous  memoiy,  and  afterward  unto  Ues'^d'^K^^^Bd^ 
^ard,  his  son?'^  The  Bishop  answered,  *hat  #as^i&^a¥ 
oath^  he  (bsid  done  well  in  breaking  it,  and  th^  I\)|y^  h^d"^^^ 
chained  Ubii  of  it;:  and  when  tfa^  bravd  ProH^kts^t^t^  Uflo/ 
iMDiman coold assoilhim  from k,  and thatChrilt wo^ld^r^bii^ 
it  a^  hist  hainds,  Gardiner  told  hinn  he<  waS'  an  anrbga^t  l^tHHHH^ 
aiid'  iivcrylfooL' « *^  My  Lord,  {h^  fepikA/j^le^v^ytfttf  ttiw 
sddmly^xiafBlingk i <  fdr ;  I  km ^  :Ch^ist»ltnL^man  j  ^aifd<^^^tld#9 


GoDaoa ;  but  ke  ihatmy€^Th(mFtfAii»iAAss^ 
fii€.^'    Pnaentiy<3ttrdttier'sfidt»ld^ 
Bes«tAady^  I  t>»a^  6«i  141111,  Aad  ha^litidii^ 
Andtwliw  he  imM  chargied  with  hating'  Of^pdeed  llsi#  Pfieit  w^ 
Mud  Man  ia  lis  Omrdi,  he  aiisw«fi«4  ^«My  L«rd,  I  am 
Bunon  €f  Hadle^-«nd  k  is  agmnst  all  rigfat,  ^fMdilfnoi)  ^ 
law%  that  aay  nnm  abeidd  oMiie  into  my  charge,  and  ]^fe0«(tfle 
to  iafeec  the  fladc  oominicted  uiuxi  ine^  ^lifik  t0Mm  (^  the 
Fopbh  idriatrwia  Sfaas." 

He  was  diea  ordered  to  tfctt  Kingfa  Betidl^  tb«ii*6  to  te 
straigbdy  kept*  At  tfaia  time^  «o  many  of  the  bttt  afid  (ibhM; 
wm  ill  fi^^and  were  oOnmiitMd &r  tiM  aame  caiuie,  *'tiiaial- 
iBOstAD.lhd  praoti%  (aajv  Fox,)  wem  beeomer  v^bt  CSttii^ 
aahoob  and  cfaurdits ;  ao  that  tberawaa  no  greater  ^tt^ 
lar  rJiriadan  hearts  than  to  come  to  die  ixridont,  to  ^s^laiH 
tiMr  firtMos  aoav«nttbn,  «id  to  fa«K^  dH«t- prayeii  i<N^ 
ktgsi  moat  godly  eriiortatioBn^  and  conaoiatbtis*''  ife  Ibttni 
imA^  EiiBg'a  Bench^  an  ^xceUent  fiiUow^'prisaiidiv  Jthiil'Bii^ 
£9ad,  deaftined  to-  dieaame  fiMsev  and  pvepaaedy  with  xhd^whM 
eouftf^to ^emheace  it  Eadi  kniDadupNi  fike'^cmpiAfif 
iholotlicir  aa  an  eqieoiai  merc^frovidcd  finr  fafaau  ^  HayltfrM 
aammoned  first)  bnt  not  till  ho  had  lafai  Qoaifyitwoyten^'*^ 
tHcUoa*  WfaiBn  the  mockery  of  degvading  hha  waapaiftiaMA 
Bi[>iiner^  who  effidaled,  was  abovit  to  strike  himiim  tbi  bi^ 
mih:  ^  orotiet^  as  fart  of  die  oeieiaoDy;  biit  lone  ^^ 
|Qbaplaui%  mariung  Taylor's  coq(ntqiiaiice»  catted  lOat'lfr  tJit 
fiMtpf^inotteiBlnko^  for  he  would  atiike  agaiii«  >^¥ie«'b!f 
9$L  Betfsr^.wttU  IP  qaoth  Twflor;  <«the  o^se ia^  ObisA,  tM«i 
I  H^etWAOii^dod  Oirialiaa  if  1  would  not  fi^'Ui  aqrtflddff^^ 
qeiri^ir.  • « ^^  By  my  troth,"  md  hovhmgUqg  aad  iiwbMflj? 
hia  ib«4)d^  wW  b&  zeiated  this  toBradlbcd^^'^.iaaadB'hlM^ 
lw«FeIwQiald^dar.»oI"  J'     'c  '  «>  "  i--**' 

:  Iihiiiag  this,  perseeution,  p^iaoners  were.taeiriied  muoh  ia0M 
hwjmntif  ia:  the  Queen'%  than  in  the  Bmbioptf  fnaOBs^^^^ 
dielke9fara«>f  the^klter  tlioagbt  to  reooomiend  AbsuiAm^ 
It  diltil(Q  of.  smW  ii>  the  rigour  with  ^hich  tbsf  tteaiad^^^ 
if4^  '^mb  teoaiMHted^  toi  l  tbott  ehargei ;  Tbsvabi^/elhl'  )l<ji 


ffioM^^tnd  this  ftitbfiil  J(3hn  WaIU  ^^istrn  p«ittatted  la  napiwkh 
Jbm-  Ia  4sdkorting  the  boy  to  n  mUKnuidibj^he  hadehim 
x»PomA>^r^  ih«t  hill  father  idi«d  mAhe  deGsnce  of  (hcfy  "iharriag^ 
He  4^hatged  bis  wi&,  wh^  he  wdy  had  hmd  i  iaiahfiilyoU*- 
fallow  to  hiHi)  and  would  noW:SO0n  be;  dasofaarged  of  diftt 
i¥9dloc]|[4)ond)  to  xniurry  agiaiii9  as  90011  «b  OocI  fllioukl  ptdnde 
ibfpr  aa  honest  and  rdigions  mao^  who  woold  be  a  merdfiil 
father  to  her  poor  children*  For  herself  and  (hieiiiy  diM^h^ 
c^d|  was  the  only  course  that  could  bring  them  out  of  troubles ; 
and  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  Almighl^'ft  protection,  sayings 
that  he  wat  going  to  those  of  hia  children  wihoAEi  Ood'  had 
$afcen  to  himself,  and  whom  he  named^ « •  •  five  m  number^ 

Hi^  wife  suspected  that  he  would  be  removed  tbae  nigln^ 
jBiffA  theoefore,  when  she  left  the  prison,  w€nt»  w|th>  one  of  her 
dsmghters,  and  an  orphan  girl,  wh<»n  Dr;  Tayloie">batd  'bted 
up,  and  watched  aQ  night  in  the  Chuiclt  pondi  of  &L 
^olotphfS)  beside  AldgsUe,  by  which  she  knew  he-  muBt  pasli. 
Jt'Was  early  in  February :  at' two  in  die  momkigy  one. of- the 
$herifi%  (thatrSir  Wm«  Chester^  to  whom  Saunders  Md  been 
indentut^)  a  bumaiie  and  compassionate  man,  oaaie  io  bon^ 
4tteti}^m>  to.an  ion  withoot  Aldgate,  w1ik«  dteSheriff  of 
Sasex  was  to  take  him  in  chaige.  They  went  witixwtli^tij; 
but  when' ^bey.approadbed  the  church,  the  oi^han'heaKd 
ikem  coBisi^,  and  exclaiming,  *^  O  my  dear  fiidiep  P  ealled 
upofx  ber>iaodier«  ^Rowland,  Bowiaad,".  said  th^mHi^ 
<^^h^e>art  thou  ?'  For  it  was  so  daik,  that'tfaey  oolM'iiot 
icfo  each  othiM!.  He  answered  her,  and  stcypU  cdis  mtttt^A(ottfd 
ki(T)ft  horriedi  hiip:  on,  but  the  Sheriff  desieedthoniito-litt'llitii 
hUgr. awhile  and  speak,  to  his  wife*  TmyUt  thmrtdoti  tlSt 
daughter  in  .his*  arms,  and  kneding  in  tk&  poceb^wkbhib 
wif0  $Bd  the  c^rphisi  gir^  said  the  Lord's  Prayer^  He'  then 
kiased  her^  and' shaking  her  by  die  hand,  said;  ^^  IVu^iiHreU^ 
dear  wife  I  be  of  good  omifbrt,  for  I  am  qttiet  in  tny  eoi^ 
aQi«DC0«^'  I  Jjid  Ueasing  the  ch&iren,  he  cHatf^isd  tfa^  to 
standrStroag  andatekdfast  vnto  Christ, and  keep  tbiemsdve^ 
&MI. idobtry.  Then  said  his  wifey  ««God  be  widi  tiit^Amk. 
fioiriandi;  I  wsUiy  widi  Ood^s  graces  »ees  dbee^  at  DM^.^' 
She  ftibwiad  Aenn  to  theimi^  bat  tbe  ^isrifl^wbo  bad  w^ 
aphca  dnrinj}: their  sadtjatewiWy  wiottig,  m  sti/lp^ldW^ 


note  sodi jneeciiigB.  He  cntrested.lier  to  go.  to  his  hooae^ 
and  use  it  as  her  own,  promisiiig  she  ahoiild  lack  nothii^  aal 
3ent  two  oflSoen  to  conduet  her  thither ;  but  at  her  reqnesty 
ahe  was  takoi  to  her  own  mother^  who  was  charged  to  hieqp 
her  there. 

A  litde  before  noon  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  aniyed»  Taylor 
Was  then  placed  on  honebacky  and  brought  oat  of  the  inn. 
John  Hull  was  waidng  without  the  gates  with  Tayloif  s  son : 
Taylor  called  the  child,  and  John  lifted  him  up^  and  set  him 
on  the  horse  before  his  father.     '^Good  people/'  said  he^ 
*<  this  is  mine  own  son  b^otten  in  lawful  matrimony,  •  •  •  and 
God  be  blessed  for  lawful  matrimony."     He  thai  prayed  ftr 
the  boy,  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  Uessed  him,  and  j;^&- 
tumedhim  again  to  John,  whom  he  took  by  the  hand,«sgNa|^ 
^  Farewell,  John  Hull,  the  fidthAillest  servant  that  efv^vaan 
had  P    And  so  they  rode  forth,,  the  Sheriff  of  Esaea^  wiidi 
four  yeomen,  of  the  guard  and  the  Sheriff's  mioi,  leading  hkn. 
When  they  came  to  Brentwood,  a  dose  hood  was  made  for 
him,  with  holes  for  the  eyes  ajod  mouth,  that  be  might  not  be 
reoogmaed  (m  the  way.  They  halted  for  the  ni^t  at  Chefans- 
ford,  where  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  met  ihem.    The  other 
^eriff  here,  while  they  were  at  supper,  entreated  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  praising  him  for  his  learning  and 
good  report,  and  promising  that  he  and  all  his.  fri^ids  would 
be  snitors  for  him  to  the  Queen.    Taylor  knew  how  little  ar* 
gument.would  avail,  and  therefeore  expressed  his  resoiuticm  in 
a  manner  characteristic  of  his  temper.    ^'  Mr.  Sharifl^"  sud 
he,  ^  and  my  masters  all,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  good 
will ;  I  have  hearkened  to  your  words,  and  marked  wdl  your 
eounsels;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  perceive  that  I  have 
been  deceived  myself,  and  am  likely  to  deceive  a  giaeat  maoy 
of  Hadley  of  their  expectation."  With  that  word  th^  aU  r^ 
joiced.     ^Yea,  good  master  Doctor,"  quoth  the   Shaii^ 
^GocPs.  blessing  on  your  heart;  hold  you  thus  stSl !  It  is  the 
eiHnfortablest  word  that  we  have  heard  you  speak  yet.  What ! 
should  ye  cast  away  yourself  in  vain?     Play  a  wise  man's 
paxt ;  and,  I  dare  warrant  it»  ye  shall  find  favour."     ^  Wooki 
you  know  my  meaning  plainly  ?  "  said  Taylor ;  ^  thea  I  w3I 
tell  you  hpw.I  have  hem  deceived,  and,  as  I  thifik,  shall  d^ 
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cms^A  great  :inainy.    i^tn^  80^7011.  see^  a  miiil;hat1lath  a  very* 
gm't'QSiieMfh  iwMdil  thought  should- have  be^n  -  buried  ift 
QfMUey  chsuxh^^ard^  if  I  had  died  in  my  bed^  as  I  well  hoped 
lj4)aMld  have- done.     And  thus  a^greot  nnmber  ^f -wortm  in 
Hadley  church-yard  should  have  had  jolly  feeding  uj^l^n'  this* 
ca]i;^iQJ[),  vrhidi^&ey  have  looked  fbr  maiiy  a  day.     But  no#  I 
kufi^  we  be  deceived,  both  I  and  they;  for  tbis  ear<»ss  tnnst 
b^Jmrfit  to  ashes,  and  so  shall  diey  lose  their  bait.'^ 
. '^Whie^i  dwy  entered  Suffolk  a  ntttnbeir  of  gentry,  who  had 
hgjOU  appointed  to  aid  the  Sheriff,  met  them ;   they  assured 
lifan^that  tbeyhad  his  pacdon  ready,  and  promised  him  pro- 
moliQii  to  ^  faiflhopric,  if  he  would  accept  it.    These  dflbrs^ 
WQQeio  vais3,  ^^  fbr  he  had  not  built  his  house  upon  the  sandy- 
ink&v:  of  .£iUing  with  ev^y  puff  of  wind,  but  upon  ibe  supe  • 
and  iiWBOveaUe  rock,  Christy  wherefore  he  abode  constant 
a4d  nuniMOVieable  to  the  end."     As  they  approached' Hadky,'* 
iaaoswer  to. a  question  from  the  Sheriff,  bow  he  faored?  he*' 
aaeifreisedy:^^  Never  better ;  I  am  almost  at  home.     I  lack  not' 
ps^.two.  dtiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father'>s' 
bcHise*''   t  A  poor  man  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  bridge  ibot,^ 
w^;five^. small  children;  they  fell. upon  their  knees  balding  . 
up<tbi!^r.  bandsy-and  the  man  cried,  ^^O  dear  father,  arid  good" 
^l|6pkeixl»  Doctor  Taylor,  God  help  and  succour  thee^  as  tfaou' 
hast- many  a  time  succoured  me  and  my  poor  childisen  I"  The- 
sti^ta  thrcNigh  which  he  passed  were  lined  with  people,  some* 
ofi  whom,  when.  they,  saw  him  thus  led  to  a  cruel  dea^  eried. 
oatf  ^^  T%^e  goeth  our  good  shepherd,  that  so  finthfully  hadi. 
tmi^  US9  so  &tberly  hath  cared  for  us,  and  so  godly  bath 
governed  us  I     What  shall  become  of  this  most  wicked  world  ? 
Good  Lord»  strengthen  him  and  com&rt  him  !"    The  Sheriff' 
and  bis  men  rebuked  the  people  sternly  for  thus  expressing' 
thfiir  feelings ;  but  Taylor  evermore  said  to  them,  ^  I  have 
proaehed  to  you  God's  word  and  truth,  and  am  oome  this  day 
to  mal  it.  with  my  bkwL" 

Aft  he  passed  the  aUns->hou8es  he  gave  among  their  ioraates 
what. was  left  of  the  money  with  which  charitable  persons  badv 
si:|>plied  him  during  his  long  imprisonment.   He  carjded  it  inv 
^  gl<^v$,  and)  inquiring  at  .the  last  of  those  houses  wheth^/the 
blwl  mm  ,a&d  woman  who  dwelt  tbere^  were  livings  tbsew. 
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the  glove  in  at  their  window,  and  rode  on  to  Aldbata  Com- 
mon, where  he  was  to  suffer.     When  they  told  him  that  was 
the  place,  he  exclaimed,   "  God  be  thanked,  Isfia-  eyim  at 
home  !"  and,  aUghting  from  his  horse,  he  tore  with  bodi  his 
hands  the  hood  from  his  head.     The  people  burst  into  loud 
weeping  when  they  saw  *^  his  reverend  and  ancient  face  with 
a  long  white  beard,"  and  his  grey  hairs,  which  had  been 
roughly  clipped  and  disfigured  at  his  degradation  :  and  they 
cried  out,  ^^  God  save  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor  I  Christ  strengthen 
thee,  and  help  thee !"     He  Attempted  to  speak  to  tliem,  but 
one  of  the  guards  thrust  a  staff  into  his  mouth ;  and  when  he 
asked  leave  of  the  Sheriff  to  speak,  the  Sheriff  refua^  it^ 
and  bade  him  remember  his  promise  to  the  Council :  upon 
which  he  replied,  "  Well,  promise  must  be  kept."     The  com- 
mon belief  was,  that  after  the  martyrs  were  condemned  the 
Council  told  them  their  tongues  should  be  cut  out,  unless  the^ 
would  promise  that  at  their  deaths  they  wooM  not  speak:  tO 
the  people.     None  of  the  martyrs  received  more  opeift  fijym- 
pathy  from  the  spectators,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  whoairso 
much  brutality  was  shewn  by  those  who  officially  attended; 
When  he  had  undressed  himself  to  his  shirty  he  said^  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Good  people,  I  have  taught  you  nott^xig  ;bi^ 
God's  holy  word,  and  those  lessons  that  I  have  taken  piivof 
God's  blessed  book,  the  Holy  Bible :  and  I  am  come  hither 
this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood."     One  of  the  guard,  a 
fellow  who  had  used  him  inhumanly  all  the  way,  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  a  staff,  saying,  ^^  Is  that  keeping  thy  ^v^ 
mise,  thou  heretic?"     Taylor  then  knelt  and  prayed;  aodit 
poor  woman,  in  spite  of  the  guards,  who  threatened  to  tread 
her  down  under  their  horses'  feet,  prayed  beside  him.     Taj^ 
lor  then  kissed  the  stake,  got  into  the  pitch-barrel  in  which 
he  was  to  stand,  and  stood  upright,  his  hands  folded,  and  his 
eyes  raised  toward  heaven  in  prayer.     A  butcher  who  was 
ordered  to  assist  in  setting  up  the  faggots  refused,  and  per- 
sisted in  the  refusal,  though  the  Sheriff  threatened  to  send 
him  to  prison.     Wretches,  however,  were  easily  found  for 
this  work,  and  one  of  them  threw  a  faggot  at  the  martyr  as 
he  stood  chained  to  the  stake,  which  cut  his  face  so  that  the 
blood  ran  down.     «  O  friend,"  said  Taylor,  "  I  have  harm 
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enough !  what  needed  that?"  Sir  Joh&  Sheltori  heacing  him 
repeat  the  Psalm  Miserere  in  English^  struck  him  on  the  lipfi, 
saying,  «  Ye  knave,  speak  Latin;  I  will  make  thee  I**  And 
when  th^  fire  had  been  kindled^  ^nd  he  stood  patient  and 
unmoved,  with  his  hands  folded  in  prayer,  a  fellow,  whose 
eharactet  tnade  the  action  appear  an  impulse  of  brutality, 
rather  than  compassion,  cleft  his  skull  with  a  halberd,  and 
the  body  then  fell  forward.  "  Thus  rendered  the  man*  of 
Qod  his  blessed  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  merciful  Father, 
ttnd  to  his  most  dear  and  certain  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  whom 
he  most  entirely  loved,  faithfully  and  earnestly  preached, 
obediently  followed  in  livings  and  constantly  glorified  in 
death." 

'  The  effect  of  such  executions  was  what  the  sufferers  trusted 
it  would  be,  not  what  the  persecutors  intended  and  expected^ 
It  seemed  as  if  the  martyrs  bequeathed  to  their  friends  and 
followers,  like  Elijah  the  Prophet,  a  double  portion  of  their 
Spirit,  from  the  flames  amid  which  they  ascended  to  their  ever*- 
lasting  reward.  "  I  thought,"  said  Bradford,  in  a  letter  to 
Cranmerj  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  who  were  then  fellow-prisoners 
at  Oxford, ..."  I  thought  your  staves  had  stood  next  the 
door  *  but  now  it  is  otherwise  perceived.  Our  dear  brothet 
Rogers  hath  broken  the  ice  valiantly  ;  and  this  day,  I  think, 
or  to-toorrow  at  the  uttermost,  hearty  Hooper,  sincere  Saun- 
ders, and  trusty  Taylor,  end  their  course^  and  receive  their 
crown.  The  next  am  I,  which  hourly  look  for  the  portedr  to 
open  me  the  gates  after  them,  to  enter  into  the  desired  test. 
God  forgive  me  mine  unthankfulness  for  this  exceeding  great 
mercy,  that  amongst  so  many  thousands^  it  pleasetb  his  mercy 
to  choose  me  to  be  one^  in  whom  he  will  suffer  f . . .  Oh,  what 
am  I,  Lord,  that  thou  shouldest  thus  magnify  me,  so  vile  a 
man  and  miser  afi  always  I  have  been  !  Is  this  thy  wont  to 
86nd  for  such  a  wretch  and  hypocrite  as  I  have  been,  in  a 
fiery  chariot,  as  thou  didst  for  Elias  ? . . .  Dear  Fathers,  be 
thankful  for  me,  that  I  ifitill  might  be  found  worthy . . .  And 

*  Father  Persons,  in  his  Three  Con-  miserable  man's  business  was  princi- 

versioru,  calls  this  excellent  martyr  "  a  pally  to  have  his  woman, — and  with  this 

very  gr4>s§  and  sensual  fellotr,  as  well  faith  he  went  to  the  fire,  where  we  diuit 

m  mind  as  in  body.   In  very  deed,'*  says  leave  him  eternally^  as  I  fear !  ** 
this  thorough-paced   Romanist,     "  the 
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fat  Tonr  ports.  Bake  jaa  readjr,  fcr  we  are  bot  your  gentle* 
meD-oshen..  The  umiijge  of  the  Launb  is  prepared ;  come 
mito  the  iimiuge ! "  To  tfak  Ridlej  refdied,  ^  Happy  are 
joQ  diat  etcr  too  were  bom,  dios  to  be  fiMiod  awake  at  the 
Lord's  caDiiig^  Wdl  done,  good  and  fidtbfid  servant;  be- 
caose  dioD  bast  been  tmslTm  small  matters.  He  shall  set  thee 
ova-  great  thu^s,  and  thou  sfaalt  enter  mto  the  joy  of  thy 
l4inl ! ...  If  it  be  not  the  place  that  sanctifi^h  the  man,  but 
the  bo^  man  doth  by  Christ  sanctify  the  phMse,  brodier 
Bradfcffd,  dien  happy  and  hiJy  shaQ  be  that  place  wherein 
thoa  shalt  softr,  and  that  diall  be  with  thy  ashes  in  Clirist's 
canse  s^inkled  otct  withal! ...  So  long  as  I  diall  undmstand 
thoa  art  on  thy  joomey,  I  AaU  call  upon  our  heavenly  Father 
to  set  thee  sa^y  home  ;  and  then,  good  brother,  speak  yon, 
and  pray  for  the  renmant  which  are  to  sm^  for  Christfs  sake, 
according  to  that  thoa  thai  shalt  know  more  clearly. ..We 
do  look  now  eray  day  when  we  shall  be  called  on.  I  ween  I 
am  the  weakest,  many  ways,  of  oar  company, . . .  and  yet,  I 
thank  oar  Lord,  that  since  I  heard  of  oar  dear  brotfao' 
Rogms'  departing,  and  stoat  confiession  of  Christ  and  his 
troth  erea  onto  the  death,  my  heart  (Uessed  be  Giod !)  re- 
joiced of  it ;  that  since  that  time  (I  say)  I  nev^r  felt  any 
lompish  heariness  in  my  heart,  as  I  grant  I  have  felt  some- 
times before.  O  good  brodier,  blessed  be  (Sod  in  thee,  and 
blessed  be  the  time  that  ever  I  knew  thee  !  Farewdl !  Fare- 
well !" 

John  Bradford,  whom  Ridley  thas  afiectionately  addressed, 
was  a  native  of  Manchester,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Sir  John  Harrington,  and  by  him  employed  in  places  of  tmst 
and  profit.  YThile  in  that  service  he  was  prevailed  upon  once 
to  pass  a  folse  account.  He  was  struck  with  companction  for 
this,  apon  hearing  one  of  Latimer^s  searching  sermons,  and 
forthwith  made  fidl  *  restitution,  parting  with  his  little  patri- 
mony for  that  purpose.  He  had  given  up  fidr  prospects  of 
worldly  fortune,  that  be  might  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  having  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  ordained  by 
Ridley,  licensed  to  preach,  and  promoted  to  a  Prebend  in  St 
Paul's.     There  was  a  baseness  in  the  circumstances  of  his  ar- 

*  Stf7pe*8  Annak,  vol.  iii.    Appendixt  p.  19. 
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restj  worthy  of  the  men  to  whom  the  business  of  eradicating 
the  Ilef(»rmation  had  been  committed.  When  at  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  a  dagger  was  thrown  at 
the  preacher  in  St.  Paul's,  Bradford  was  standing  behind  him 
in  the  pulpit ;  and  the  preacher,  seeing  his  life  threatened  and 
actually  in  danger,  entreated  him,  as  a  man  whose  opinions 
were  acceptable  to  the  people,  to  come  forward  and  protect 
him.  Bradford  accordingly  addressed  the  turbulent  congre- 
gation, quieted  them  for  a  time,  and  not  without  some  exer- 
tion, and  the  aid  of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  lodged  the 
preacher  safely  in  the  nearest  house.  He  preached  himself 
in  the  evening  at  Bow  Church,  and  severely  reproved  the 
pe^U  ioF  their  seditious  misdemeanor ;  though  such  was  the 
tenjper  of  those  citizens  who  held  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
^prehended  what  would  be  the  measures  of  the  new  Govern- 
roent,^  that  he  was  told  if  he  dared  reprove  them,  he  should 
tiQt  conle  out  of  the  pulpit  alive.  Within  three  days  he  was 
Dommitted  to  prison,  charged  with  sedition  because  of  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  exercised  over  the  populace. 

After  a  year  and  half's  imprisonment,  he  was  brought  up 
before  the  Council :  Bourne,  the  man  whose  life  he  had  saved, 
and  who  had  meantime  been  made  Bishop  of  Bath,  being  one. 
Bonner^  who  had  been  present  at  the  riot,  affirmed,  that  he 
took,  upon  him  to  rule  and  lead  the  people  malapertly,  thereby 
deciding,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  sedition ;  and  his 
protestations,  and  appeals  to  Bourne  himself,  that  what  he 
had  done  had  been  at  Bourne's  request,  and  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  were  disregarded.  He  was  told,  however,  that  the 
time  of  mercy  was  come ;  and  that,  if  he  would  do  as  they 
had  done,  he  should  receive  the  Queen's  pardon.  Bradford 
replied,  he  had  done  nothing  that  required  pardon,  nothing 
that  was  contrary  to  the  laws.  "  I  desire  mercy,"  said  he, 
''  with  God's  mercy ;  but  mercy,  with  God's  wrath,  God  keep 
me  from !  "  "  Well,  (said  Gardiner,)  if  thou  make  this  bab- 
bling, being  altogether  ignorant  and  vain-glorious,  and  wilt 
tiot  receive  mercy  offered  thee,  know,  for  truth,  that  the 
Queen  is  minded  to  make  a  purgation  of  all  such  as  thou 
art."  Bourne  himself  was  vile  enough  to  aggravate  the 
charges  against  him,  saying,  he  had  done  more  harm  by 
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letters,  during  his  imprisonment!  than  ever  he  did  by  preachings 
ivhen  he  was  at  large. 

Bradford  might  hivve  escaped  from  prison,  if  he  had  thought 
fit.     The  keepers  had  such  perfect  confidence  iii  him,  that 
they  let  him  go  into  the  city  to  visit  a  sick  firiend,  and  would 
even  have  allowed  him  to  ride  into  the  country.     But  he  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  believed  that  the  cause  of  reli^on 
was  at  this  time  best  to  be  served  by  bearing  testimony  to*  it 
in  death.     This  he  held  to  be  the  only  resistance  which  was 
lawfiiL     The  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  Protestants  was, 
"  Howsoever  you  do,  be  obedient  to  the  higher  powers ;  that 
is,  in  no  point,  either  in  hand  or  tongue,  rebel ;  but  rather,  if 
they  command  that  which  with  good  conscience  you  cannot 
obey,  lay  your  head  on  the  block,  and  suffer  whatsoever  they 
shall  do.     By  patience^  possess  your  souls,"     To  his  modier 
he  said,  ^^  Perchance  you  are  weakened  in  that  which  I  have 
preached,  because  God  doth  not  defend  it  as  you  think,  but 
suiTereth  the  Popish  doctrines  to  come  again,  and  prevail. 
Good  mother,  God  by  this  doth  prove  and  try  his  people : . . , 
when  the  blast  cometh,  then  flieth  away  the  chaff,  but  the 
wheat  remaineth,"     And  he  encouraged  her  to  suffer  for  the 
truth,  rather  than  forsake  it :     ^^  Sure  may  we  be^"  be  said, 
^'  that,  of  all  deaths,  it  is  most  to  be  desired  to  die  for  God's 
sake.     You  shall  see  that  I  speak  as  I  think ;  for,  by  God's 
grace,  I  will  drink,  before  you,  of  this  cup,  if  I  be  put  to  it, 
I  doubt  not  but  God  will  give  me  his  grace,  and  strengtheii 
me  thereunto  :  pray  that  he  would,  and  that  I  refuse  it  not ! 
In  peace^  when  no  persecution  was,  then  were  you  content) 
and  glad  to  hear  me ;  then  did  you  believe  me :  and  will  ye 
not  do  so  now,  seeing  I  speak  that  which,  I  trust,  by  God's 
grace,  to  verify  with  my  life  ?  " 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  submit  himself 
and  be  reconciled  to  the  Romish  Church.  They  told  him, 
that  Cranmer,  and  his  companions  at  Oxford,  were  unable  to 
answer  the  Catholic  divines,  and  had,  therefore,  desired  to 
confer  with  some  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconciliation; 
and  they  urged  him,  in  like  manner  to  ask  for  time  and 
learned  advisers.  But  he  replied,  that  he  would  make  no 
such  request,  which  would  be  giving  occasion  for  the  people 
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to  think  he  doubted  of  his  doctrine,  wherein  he  was  most  as- 
sured. But  when  they  insisted  upon  bringing  learned  men 
to  him,  he  assented,  in  order  that  aH  men  might  know  he 
feared  not  to  have  his  faith  sifted  and  tried.  They  brought, 
at  different  times,  their  most  practised  disputants,  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  among  others,  and 
Philip's  Confessor,  F.  Alonso  de  Castro.  This  Spaniard,  who 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Santiago  de  Compostella, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  against  the  heretics. 
It  is  greatly  to  his  honour,  that,  having  justified,  in  his  books, 
the  punishment  of  heresy  by  death,  what  he  saw  in  England 
brought  him  to  a  better  mind,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  when  preaching  before  Philip,  and 
censured  the  English  Prelates  for  their  severity,  saying,  they 
learnt  it  not  in  Scripture  to  bum  any  for  their  conscience,  but 
rather  that  they  should  live  and  be  converted :  unless,  indeed, 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  this  was  done  with 
a  political  view,  and  in  obedience  to  his  instructions ;  other- 
wise, such  opinions  would  have,  more  probably,  conducted 
him  to  the  Inquisition,  than  to  Compostella. 

The  argument  turned  always  upon  the  corporal  presence ; 
and  Bradford  had  little  difficulty  in  making  his  part  good. 
Some  disputes,  which  had  arisen  among  his  fellow-prisoners, 
troubled  him  far  more.  There  were  a  few,  who  held  Arian 
opinions ;  more,  who  opposed  the  doctrines  of  absolute  pre- 
destination and  original  sin,  which  some  of  the  Reformers  held 
in  their  extreme  meaning.  ,  Bradford  was  assisted,  in  concili- 
ating these  disputants,  by  Taylor,  Philpot,  and  Bishop  Farrer, 
and  by  the  imprisoned  Prelates  at  Oxford,  whom  they  re- 
quested to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  remedy  it. 
fiut  the  most  effectual  argument  was,  an  appeal  to  their  com- 
mon danger,  and  their  common  cause.  - "  Let  us  take  up  our 
cross  together,"  said  Philpot,  "  and  go  to  the  Mount  of  Cal- 
vary !  "  "I  am  going  before  you,"  said  Bradford,  "  to  my 
God  and  your  God,  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my 
Christ  and  your  Christ,  to  my  home  and  your  home." 

At  length,  the  keeper's  wife,  with  great  emotion,  told  him, 
she  was  come  to  bring  him  heavy  news, . . .  they  were  prepar- 
ing his  chain,  and  on  the  morrow  h^  must  be  burnt.      Brad^ 
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ibid  vpm  ifask  put  off  liisGi|^ttMl  fafiiii^  op  his  cyti^AaiAsd 
GocL  ^  I  hKwe looked  for  this  a  loi^  ume,"  «aid  he,  ^'ttid 
therefiire  it  comech  aoC  now  to  me  suddenly,  bm  as  a  diing 
waited  fiv  ewny  day  and  hoar:  the  IjorA  make  me  vHoithy 
therecrf'!''  He  retiied  into  his  chamber,  and  prayed  anrhiie  i& 
seciet;  and  when  night  came,  drest  himsdf  in  a  slurt,  lAich 
had  been  made  by  a  friddnl  Griend,  fer  his  burning.  Ab^ot 
midnight,  they  reaaoved  him  firom  the  Coonter  to  NewgKte, 
tWmlring  that,  at  that  hour,  there  woold  be  none  slkruig 
abroad;  but  dM  news  had  been  divulged,  £md  muhtnides 
waited  for  him  on  the  way,  to  give  and  leo^ve  the  htt 
&reweU  and  .die  last  Uesang.  The  report  was,  dmt'tbe 
execodDn  was  to  take  place  at  four  in  the  mora]n|^..4flad 
at  that  early  hour,  SmithfieM  was  crowded  with  peopterixit 
it  was  not  till  nine  that  he  was  brought  out  frem  Newgale, 
and  with  him  an  apprentice,  John  Leaf  by  name^  fdio  was  to 
be  his  stakeieUow, .  •  •  a  word  which  the  dnawlftil  stale  *f 
things  had  bnmght  into  common  use.  The  lad  (ior  bs-iras 
only  in  Us  twentieth  year)  could  neither  write  mnr.rcac^siid 
was  oondemned  to  this  inhuman  death  for  holding  theiaith 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  i^  that  material  bread 
remained  in  the  Sacrament^  and  diat  confession  to  a  Fnest 
was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Two  papers  had  been  pre- 
setted to  him  in  prison,  one  riints^injpg  a  recantatiM,  the 
other  a  confi»sion  of  his  opini<ms,  that  he  might  chise 
between  life  and  death,  by  setting  his  hand  to  the  ob&  'D^ 
recantation  was  read  to  him  first;  he  desired  dien  to  bear 
the  other,  and  when  he  had  heard  it,  prkJced  his  haad,  and 
sprinkled  the  Uood  upon  the  ps^r,  bidding  them  caity  the 
lull  to  die  Bishop,  and  shew  him  that  be  had  sealed  it  with 
his  blood  already.  A  spirit  like  tfab  needed  no  example  to 
encourage  it.  The  elder  martjnr  comforted  him,  and  exiiorted 
the  pec^e  to  repentance;  for  which,  Woodroff  the  Sheriff) 
as  much  noted  for  brutally,  as  Chester,  his  coUeagoe,  was 
for  gentl^iess,  ordered  his  hands  to  be  tied;  the  wr^chhad, 
just  before,  struck  Bradford's  brother-in*law  on  the  head  so 
violently,  that  the  blood  ran  about  his  shoulders.  Bradford 
appeared  as  superior  to  paiu  as  he  had  been  .to  fear.  ^  He 
endured  the  flame  as  a  fresh  gale  i^  wind  in  a  hotsununef^^ 
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day;"  and  his  last  audible  words  were,  "  Strait  is  the  way, 
and  narrow  is  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  salvation,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it:"  ...words  uttered  with  the  feeling  of 
one  who  had  trod  in  that  way,  and  was  then  even  on  the 
threshold  of  his  heavenly  home. 

Among  the  persons  who  derived  strength  from  Bradford's 
exhortations,  were  Farrer  and  Ridley,  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's  and  London.  The  former  had  consented  to  receive 
the  Communion  only  in  one  kind;  and  the  other,  when  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  had  gone  to  Mass  there.  He  remon- 
strated with  both,  upon  the  evil  effect  of  such  examples,  and 
both  received  his  admonition  in  the  same  Christian  spirit 
which  had  prompted  it.  Farrer  was  sent  into  his  own  dio- 
cese, and  suffered  at  Caermarthen.  He  had  such  confidence 
in  himself  and  his  cause,  that  when  one  lamented  the  cruel 
manner  of  his  death,  he  bade  him  give  no  credit  to  his  doc- 
trine, if  he  saw  him  once  flinch  in  the  flames ;  and  in  per- 
formance of  that  word  he  stood  unmoved  in  the  fire,  till  a 
wretch,  impatient  at  beholding  his  patience,  stunned  him  by 
a  blow  on  the  head.  "  Blessed  be  our  heavenly  Father,"  said 
Jlidley,  "  for  our  dear  and  entirely  beloved  brother  Bradford^ 
whom  now  the  Lord  calleth  for . . .  He  hath  holpen  those 
which  are  gone  before  in  their  journey,  that  is,  hath  ani- 
mated and  encouraged  them  to  keep  the  high-way,  et  sic 
currere,  uti  tandem  acciperent  proendum.  The  Lord  be  his 
comfort,  whereof  I  do  not  doubt;  and  I  thank  God  heartily, 
that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  that  ever  I  had 
such  a  one  in  my  house."  He  blessed  God  also  that  Rogers, 
whom  it  had  pleased  God,  out  of  gracious  goodness  and 
fatherly  favour  towards  him,  to  set  forth  first,  had  also  been 
one  of  his  calling  to  the  ministry,  and  of  his  preferring  in 
St.  Paul's  Church ;  and  he  expressed  his  trust  that  God  would 
strengthen  him  to  be  the  third  martyr  from  that  church  in 
this  time  of  persecution. 

This  excellent  prelate,  Nicholas  Ridley,  whose  memory  is 
without  spot  or  stain,  was  descended  from  "a  right  wor- 
shipful stock"  in  Northumberland,  and  had  been  successively 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  of  Londpn.     He  was  a  man  of  the  kindest  and  gentlest 
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disposition,  which  was  manifested  by  his  treatment  of  the 
Romanist  Bishop  Heath,  when  committed  for  twelve  months 
to  his  custody;  and  by  his  conduct  to  Bonner's  relations, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  See  of  London  upon  that  prelate^s 
deposition.  The  mother  and  sister  of  Bonner  were  enter- 
tained every  day  at  bis  table  with  as  much  respect,  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own  kindred.  How  this  was  requited  will 
hereafter  be  seen. 

Ridley  as  well  as  Cranmer  might  have  been  proceeded 
against  for  treason,  for  he  had  preached,  by  order  of  the 
Council,  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Jane.     But  it  was  for  the 
Mass  that  they  were  to  suffer  as  conspicuous  victims ;  and, 
after  one  disputation  at  the  Tower  upon  that  question,  they 
were  sent  to  Oxford,  and,  with  Latimer  for  their  fellow- 
prisoner,  confined  in  the  common  gaol,  once  Well  known  by 
the  name  of  Bocardo.     The  keeper's  wife  was  so  bigoted  a 
Papist,  that  she  believed  every  act  of  inhumanity  towards 
them  would  be  carried  to  the  score  of  her  good  works ;  but, 
in  spite  of  her  vigilance,  they  had  faithful  followers,  by  whose 
means  they  kept   up  an  intercourse  with  those  who  were 
eonfined  in  London,  and  received  from  thence  both  money, 
food,  and  apparel ; . . .  strangers  as  well  as  friends  contributing 
to  them  in  their  affliction.     The  person,  whose  means  ena- 
bled her  to  assist  the  sufferers  most  largely,  seems  to  have 
been  the  Lady  Vane.     Ridley,  during  his  long  confinement 
wrote  several  epistles  suited  to  the  condition  of  his  mis^able 
country.     He  advised  those  who  were  not  in  captivity  tx>  fly, 
as  the  safest  and  wisest  course ;  and,  in  reply  to  those  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  duty  was  to  remain  and 
si^r  martyrdom,  he  cJbserved,  that  in  many  things  what  is 
best  for  one  at  some  times,  is  not  best  for  all  at  all  times. 
But  as  he  prayed  that  every  Christian  brother  or  sister, 
«  when  brought  in  to  the  wrestling  jdace,  mi^t  not  shrink 
nor  relent  one  inch,  nor  give  back,  whatsoever  might  beffal, 
but  stand  to  their  tackle,  and  stick  by  it  even  unto  death," 
so,  he  said,  he  dared  not  advise  any  of  their  own  swing  to 
start  upon  the  stage,  or  cast  themselves  either  before^  or 
farther  in  danger^  than  time  and  need  should  require.    It 
viras  better  to  fly ;  for  they  who  remahied  must  ritbep  b«wi»7 
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tb0in9d[ve9»  by  breaking  the  Romiah  laivs  and  customs;  or 
bre^k  the  law  of  God,  and  offend  their  own  conscience,  by 
disserving  Him*  What  then  should  those  persons  do,  who» 
because  of  age,  infirmity,  poverty,  or  the  condition  of  their 
families,  dependant  wholly  upon  their  exertions  for  support, 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  leave  the  country?  ^^Alas," 
says  Bidlcy,  ^'  what  counsel  is  here  to  be  given  ?  O  lament-> 
able  state !  O  sorrowful  heart,  that  neither  oan  depart,  and 
without  ei^treme  danger  and  peril,  is  not  able  to  tarry  still  1 
Fcnr  these,  alas,  my  heart  mourneth  the  more,  the  less  I  am 
able  to  give  any  comfortable  counsel,  but  this » .  •  that  always, 
as  they  look  for  everlasting  life,  they  abide  still  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  truth,  whatever  might  be&ll ;  and  for  the  rest» 
to  put  their  trust  wholly  in  Grod,  which  is  able  to  save  them 
against  all  appearance/'  The  sins  of  the  nation,  the  hypo** 
cri^  and  irreligion  which  had  prevailed,  had  drawn  this  just 
vi$itatipn  upon  it ;  and  he  believed  that,  without  doubt,  tha 
world  was  drawing  towards  its  end. 

He  wrote  also  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  all  his  faithful  countrymen : ...  an  earnest  and 
a9*ectioiiate  letter,  wherein  he  charged  them  not  to  be 
abashed  at  the  manner  of  his  death :  ^^  Ye  have  rather  cause 
to  rejoice/'  said  he,  "  if  ye  love  me  indeed,  for  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  call  me  to  a  greater  honour  and  dignity  than 
ever  X  did  enjoy  before,  either  in  Rochester  or  in  the  see  of 
London,  or  should  have  had  in  the  see  of  Durham,  where* 
i^nto  I  was  last  of  all  elected  and  named.  Yea,  I  count  it 
greater  honour  before  God^  to  die  in  his  cause,  (whereof  I 
nothing  doubt,)  than  is  in  any  earthly  or  temporal  proi»o^ 
tion."  Then,  as  the  recollection  of  his  happier  days  arose^ 
he  past  into  a  strain  of  beautiful  feeling  *  '^  Farewell,  Cam- 
bridge^ my  loving  mother  and  tender  nurse !  If  I  should 
not  acknowledge  thy  manifold  benefits,  yea,  if  I  should  not^ 
for  thy  benefits,  at  the  least  love  thee  again,  truly  I  were  to 
be  aecounted  too  ungrate  and  unkind.  What  benefits  hadst 
thou  ever,  that  thou  usest  to  give  and  bestow  upon  thy  best-* 
beloved  children,  that  thou  thoughtest  too  good  for  me  ? .  • » 
and  of  thy  private  commodities  and  emoluments  in  Colleges, 
what  was  it  that  thou  madest  me  not  partaker  of? « . .  I  thank 
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tbee,  my  loving  modier,  far  aD  this  thy  Idndness;  and  I  pray 
God,  that  his  hms,  and  the  sinoere  Gospel  of  Christ,  may 
ever  be  truly  tanght,  and  fiuthfaHy  learned,  in  thee !" 

^FareiveU,  Pembrake-HidUi ;  of  kle,  mine  own  College, 
my  core,  and  my  diarge !  What  case  dion  art  in  now,  God 
knoweth:  I  know  not  welL  Thou  wast  ever  named,  since 
I  knew  diee,  to  be  studious,  weU4eanied,  and  a  great  setter- 
fardi  of  Christfs  GospeU  and  of  God's  true  word:  so  I  found 
thee;  and,  blessed  be  God,  so  I  left  thee,  indeed.  Woe  is 
me^  for  diee,  mine  own  dear  Colleges  if  erer  thou  suflPer 
thyself  by  any  means,  to  be  brought  firom  that  trade !  In 
diy  orchard, .  • .  (the  walls,  buts,  and  trees,  if  they  coold 
speak,  would  bear  me  witness,)  I  learned,  without  book, 
afanost  all  Paul's  Epistles;  yea,  and  I  ween,  all  the  canon- 
ioal  epistles.  Of  which  study,  althou^  in  time  a  great  part 
did  depart  fitNn  me,  yet  the  sweet  smell  thereof,  I  tnist,  I 
shall  cany  with  me  into  heaven :  for,  the  profit  thereof,  I 
thiidc  I  have  fek  in  all  my  lifetime  ever  after ....  The  Lord 
grant,  that  this  SKal  towards  that  part  of  God's  word,  which 
is  a  key  and  true  commentary  to  all  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
may  ever  abide  in  that  CoU^e,  so  long  as  the  world  shall 
endure!" 

Then,  after  bidding  adieu  to  Heme  in  East  Kent,  that 
^worshipful  and  wealthy  parish,"  to  which  Cranmer  had 
called  him,  as  his  first  cure;  to  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
whereof  he  had  once  been  a  member;  and  to  Rochester, 
wheane  he  had  been  Bishop ;  he  addressed  his  late  See,  the 
Metropolis:  ^'O  London,  London,  to  whom  now  may  I 
speak  in  thee,  or  whom  shall  I  bid  farewell?  Shall  I  speak 
to  the  Prebendaries  of  Paul's?  Alas!  all  that  loved  God's 
Word,  and  were  the  true  setters-forth  thereof,  are  now... 
some  bnmt  and  slain,  some  exiled  and  banished,  and  some 
hidden  in  hard  prison,  and  appcHUted  daily  to  be  put  to  most 
ei^el.  death,  for  Christ's  Gospel-sake ....  As  to  my  depo- 
sition and  the  spoil  of  my  .goods,  I  refer  it  unto  God,  which 
is  a  just  jodge ;  and  I  beseech  God,  that  that,  which  is  but 
my.  personal  wrong,  be  not  laid  to  thy  charge  in  the  latter 
ds7  ••• .  •  O  thou  now  wicked  and  Uoody  See,  why  doest  thoo 
set  iq>  again  the  akars  of  Idolatry,  which,  by  the  word  o( 
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God,  were  justly  taken  away?  Why  hast  thou  overthrown 
the  Lord's  Table  ?  Why  doet  thou  daily  delude  the  people  ? 
Why  babblest  thou  the  Common  Prajnet  in  a  strange  tongue  ? 
« . .  Nay,  hearken,  thou  whorish  bawd  of  Babylon,  thou 
wicked  limb  of  Antichrist,  thou  bloody  wolf,  why  slayeet 
thou  down  and  makest  havoc  of  the  prophets  of  God  ?  Why 
murderest  thou  so  cruelly  Christ's  poor  silly  sheep,  which 
will  not  hear  thy  voice,  because  thou  art  a  stiranger,  and  will 
follow  none  other  but  their  own  pastor,  Christ? . .  •  Thinkest 
thou,  that  the  Lord  will  not  require  the  blood  of  his  Saints 
at  thy  hands  ? .  • .  Yet,  O  London,  I  may  not  leave  thee 
thus  !"  . .  •  and  then,  passing  into  a  strain  more  aooordantto 
his  mild  and  kindly  temper,  he  remembered  the  many  seei^t 
mourners  in  that  city,  who  were  groaning  under  the  imqiKity 
of  the  times;  bestowed  a  noble  eulogium  upon  tb^  two 
Mayors,  Sir  Richard  Dobs  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Barnes,  whb  had 
so  zealously  co-operated  with  him  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Hospitals,  and  would  have  done  so  much  more,  had  King 
£dward  continued  to  reign;  bade  all  the  faithful  citizens 
farewell;  his  fellow-sufferers,  whether,  in  prkan,  or  ih  ba* 
nishment,  they  were  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.;  and^ 
finally,  the  universal  Church  of  Christ : . . .  "  Farewell,  deaur 
brethren,  farewell;  and  let  us  comfort  our  hearts,  in:  all 
troubles,  and  in  death,  with  the  word  of  God ;  for  Heaven 
and  Earth  shall  perish,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever  !'* 

In  this  language  did  Ridley  express  his  feelings,  while  he 
was  looking  forward  to  the  stake.  At  length,  White,  Broc^^ 
and  Holyman,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  suofi 
Bristol,  were  sent  to  Oxford,  as  Commissioners  from:  the 
Legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  to  ascite,  judge,  and  condemn  hiifi 
and  Latimer.  Ridley  was  called  for  first,  and  a|)t)eared 
before  them  in  the  Divinity  School:  he  stood  bareheaded 
while  the  Commission  was  being  read;  till  hearing  the 
legate  of  the  Pope  named,  he  immediately  put  on  his.€apft 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  upon  this  told  him,  that  unl^ssi^hc 
uncovered  at  the  names  of  the  Cardinal  and  Pope,  they  ^nst 
order. his  cap  to  be  taken  off.  Ridley  replied,  that  he  iiir 
tended  no  centui»»x;y  toward    them,    nor  any  derogation 
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toward  the  Lord  Cardinal,  whom,  ibi*  his  l^aHling  ^d 
virtue^  as  well  as  for  his  royal  blood,  he  knew  to  be  worthy 
of  all  hnmOi^,  reverence,  and  honour :  and  with  that  he  pet 
off  his  cap  and  bowed  his  knee :  *^  But  in  that  he  is  Leg^t^ 
of  the  Pope,"  said  he,  covering  his  head  as  he  spake,  "who^ 
usurped  supremacy  and  abused  authority  I  utterly  renounce, 
I  may  in  no  wise  give  any  obeisance  unto  him.'*  The  adttib- 
nition  was  courteously  repeated;  and  again  with  the  like 
mild  firmness  answered  Ridley,  saying,  they  would  do  ad 
they  pleased  in  taking  his  cap  off,  and  he  should  be  content 
A  beadle  was  then  ordered  to  pluck  it  off.  His^answer  was 
then  required  to  certain  questions  concerning  the  Sacrament; 
in  which  he  acknowledged  a  spiritual,  but  denied  a  c6tponA 
presence.  They  would  not  receive  his  protestation  against 
their  authority,  as  coming  from  the  Pope ;  but  he  was  told 
to  answer  now,  and  on  the  morrow  he  might  erase,  add,  and 
alter,  what  he  would.  When  he  requested  they  would  suffer 
him  to  speak  three  words,  White  answered,  that  to-morfoW 
he  ^ould  speak  forty:  so  having  answered  briefly  to  the 
articles,  he  was  remanded;  and  Latimer  was  called  in. 

Latimer  had  been  kept  waiting  during  Ridley's  examiiiatidn. 
As  soon  as  he  entered,  he  said,  ^<  My  Lords,  if  I  appear  again, 
I  pray  you  not  to  send  for  me  until  you  be  ready ;  ftA*  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  it  is  a  great  hurt  to  mine  old  age  to  tstrry  so 
long  gazing  upon  told  walls."  He  was,  at  this  time,  neaHy 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  never  recovered  the  hurt  which 
he  had  received,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  by  a  tree  falling 
upon  him.  He  had  suffered  also  in  his  health,  from  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  before  his  re- 
moval to  Oxford.  One  day  he  sent  this  person  word,  that  if 
he  did  not  look  better  to  him,  he  should,  perchance,  deceive 
him.  The  Lieutenant,  thinking  that  he  meant  to  escape,  and 
had  been  simple  enough  to  boast  of  it,  came  to  him,  and  de- 
manded what  he  meant  ?  "  You  look,  I  think,"  said  Latimer, 
**  that  I  should  be  burnt ;  but,  except  yoii  let  me  have  some 
fire,  I  may  deceive  your  expectation ;  for  I  am  like  to  starve 
here  for  cold."  His  crazed  body  had  not  recovered  from  this 
winter's  usage ;  and  his  appearance  might  have  moved  com- 
passion, even  in  those  who  had  not  heard  him  preach  before 
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the  Courts  and  known  the  reputation  of  the  man,  and  his 
singular  integrity  and  worth.  He  came  hat  in  hand,  with  a 
kerchief  bound  round  his  head,  and  over  it  a  night^cap  or 
two,  and  a  great  cap,  such  as  townsmen  used  in  those  days, 
with  two  broad  flaps  to  button  under  the  chin.  His  dress 
was  a  gown  of  Bristol  frize,  old  and  threadbare,  fastened 
round  the  body  with  a  penny  leathern  girdle ;  his  Testament 
was  suspended  from  this  girdle  by  a  leathern  string ;  and  hia 
spectacles,  without  a  case,  were  hanging  from  his  neck  upon 
his  breast* 

White,  of  Lincoln,  began  by  exhorting  him  to  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  Christ,  he  affirmed,  had  said  to 
St.  Peter,  Rege  oves  meas  ;  words  which  implied  pre-eminence 
and  government.  Kings  being  called  Reges  c^  regendo ;  and 
that  audiority  was  inherited  by  the  See  of  Rome«  If  he  per** 
sisted  in  schism  and  heresy,  they  must  then  pronounce  him  a 
lost  child,  a  son  of  perdition,  a  rotten  member ;  and,  as  such, 
to  be  cut  off.  ^^  Therefore,  Master  Latimer,''  said  he^  '^  for 
God's  love,  consider  your  estate  !  Remember,  you  are  a- 
learned  man ;  you  have  taken  degrees  in  the  schools,  borne 
the  office  of  a  Bishop : . . .  remember  you  are  an  old  man ; 
spare  your  body,  accelerate  not  your  death :  * .  •  and  specially 
remember  your  soul's  health ;  consider  that,  if  you  die  in  this 
state,  you  shall  be  a  stinking  sacrifice  to  God,  for  it  is  the 
cause  that  maketh  the  martyr,  and  not  the  death ;  consider, 
that  if  you  die  in  this  state,  you  die  without  grace ;  for  with* 
out  the  Church  can  be  no  salvation.  Let  not  vain-glory  have, 
the  upper  hand;  humiliate  yourself,  captivate  your  under-^ 
standing,  subdue  your  reason,  submit  yourself  to  the  deter^* 
mination  of  the  Church*" 

Latimer's  reply  to  this  was  altogether  characteristic.  He 
took  hold  of  the  argument,  that  Christ  had  given  a  jurisdiction 
to  St.  Peter,  when  he  bade  him  regere, . .  .govern  his  people* 
*^  The  Bishops  of  Rome,"  he  said,  "  have  taken  a  new  kind  of 
regere.  Indeed,  they  ought  regere  ;  but  how,  my  Lord  ?  Not 
as  they  will  themselves :  this  regere  must  be  hedged  in  and 
ditched  in.  They  must  regere;  but  seamdum  Verbum  Dei: 
they  must  rule;  but  according. to  the  Word  of  God."  He 
then  spake  of  a  book,  lately  published,  in  which  it  was  argued^ 
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tfaatriie  Glexgy  pmeamd  die  sane  autiurity  v  the  i^criib ; 
sbhI  wlieie  the  Bttde  «ud»  dnt  the  Lev&e%  if  tl«*e  juwt  iqr 
cDBtrwer&y  aniODg  tke  peopk^  shonld  dedde  the  immm^ 
smmndum  legem  Otij  aecMciiug  to  tbe  law  tsi  GM, » «.•  tfaesil 
wonh  weie  left  o«t,  and  the  text  was  quoted  m  sqoBg,  thatj 
a»  the  Pricits  abcNdd  decide  the  matter,  lo  it  oia^A  terte^ 
tafceit  of  the  pec^le.    ^  A  large  authority,  I  ensuie  ^^posl?^ 
said  Latimer.     ""^Vfaat  gelding  of  Scripture  is  thia!     MtkeA 
dif^ipg  of  Qod's  eoin  V*    White  rq>lied9  he  knew  nothijigjafi 
the  book :  upon  which  Latimer  told  them,  it  was  wiittBD'bgp 
on^  who  was  now  Kdiop  of  Grioucester ;  a  person  wlM>ai  lie 
did  not  know,  nor  had  ever,  to  his  knowledge,  seen.     Thia* 
oeeanoned  a  langfa;   because  that  Bishc^  was  one  of  insi 
judges,  and  now  rose  up,  saying,  it  was  bis  book»  .  ^.Was.k^ 
yonr's,  my  Lord?"  quoth  Latimer;  '^indeed,  I  knew  xm^ 
your  Lordship;  nor  did  I  ever  see  you  before^. ••neither yet* 
sde  you  now,  through  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shiniiig  h»v 
twist  you  and  me.''  The  audience,  upon  this,  with  a  brntality^' 
of  wkioh  even  educated  men  are  capable,  when  tbey  atit  m 
crowds,  laughed  again.     ^^  Why,  my  Masters^"  ssud  the  old* 
man,  ^  this  is  no  laughing  matter !    I  answer  upon  life  and 
death  !     V(B  vobis  qui  ridetis  nunc,  quamam  JhiitU  /'*  -   Thar 
BUiop  defimded   his  book,    and  said,    ^^  Master  LatiflMr,- 
hereby  every  man  may  see  what  learning  you  have  I"  ^^ Lo^'^ 
exoiaimed  the  infirm  old  man,  whose  intellect  and  heart  weie^- 
still  sound  and  vigorous  as  ever,  '^  Lo,  you  look  for  leamisig 
at  my  hands,  which  have  gone  so  long  to  the  Sehool  of  Obh^ 
livion,  making  the  bare  walls  my  library ; . .  •  keeping  me.aO' 
long  in  prison,  without  book,  or  pen  and  ink, .  •  ..and  now  yovt- 
let  me  loose,  to  come  and  answer  to  articles !    You  deal  with 
me,  as  though  two  were  appointed  to  fight  for  life  and  death ; 
and  over-nigfat,  the  one,  tlirough  firiends  and  £GKvoar,  is  die- 
rished,  and  hath  good  counsel  given  him,  how  to  encouater 
with  his  enemy ;  the  other,  for  envy,  or  lack  of  friends,  all:- 
the  whole  night  is  set  in  the  stocks.     In  the  mornii^  wheor 
they  shall  meet,  the  one  is  in  strength,  and  lusty ;  the  other- 
is  stark  of  his  limbs,  and  almost  dead  for  feebleness...   Thioki 
you,  that  to  run  through  this  man  with  a  spear  is  not  strgosdijf^ 
victory  ?"  .-   :'-.r   -^ 
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T¥lieii  Xatiiner  had  axunreved  to  Ae  afticlesy  ha  ftajed 
ihif  would  let  him  declare,  in  three  word%  ivhy  he  tefiated 
^aemaAatky  c£  the  Pope*  He  was  answered, as  Badlejr  had 
heeoy  that  cm  the  morrow  he  might  speak  &rty«  ^  Nay,  my 
Ijacds,''  said  he,  ^^I  beseech  you,  do  with  me  now  as  it  dball 
pkase  your  Lorddiips^  I  pray  you,  let  me  not  he  ttoobled 
tO^mcHrrow  again.  As  for  my  part,  I  require  no  Jwpite^  for 
i  ^aotk  at  a  point."  But  they  insisted  that  he  siMndd  ap{)ear 
agasB,  saying,  they  trusted  God  would  work  wkh  him  by  the 
nw^now;  and  dins  he  was  remanded. 

Qb  the  fbUowing  day,  the  Session  was  hdd,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  wmch  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  with  a 
high  throne  for  the  Commissioners,  trimmed  with  doth  of 
tissue  and  silk;  at  some  distance  from  their  feet,  Ridley 
was  set,  at  a  framed  table,  which  was  covered  with  a  silken 
doth :  the  space  wherein  the  table  stood  was  compassed  with 
seats  for  the  Heads  of  the  University  and  their  friends,  and 
the  body  of  the  building  crowded  with  spectaton.  After 
the  Bishops  had  in  vain  exhorted  and  entreated  him  to  siib» 
rait  himself  to  the  Church,  he  desired  leave,  as  had  been 
promised  him,  to  state  why  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  White  acknowledged,  that 
when  he  had  demanded  leave  to  speak  three  words,  he  had 
promised  to  allow  him  forty;  and  that  grant  he  said  he 
would  perform.  Upon  which  Dr.  Weston,  a  man  infamously 
conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  willing  agents  in  the 
Marian  persecution,  exclaimed,  ^^  Why,  he  hath  spoken  four 
hundred  already  !"  Ridley  confessed  he  had,  but  not  upon 
that  matter ;  and  White  then, ...  for  now,  not  courtesy  alone, 
but  even  the  appearance  of  decent  humanity,  was  laid  aside, 
. . .  bade  him  take  his  license^  but  keep  to  the  number  pre- 
scribed, which,  he  said,  he  would  count  upon  his  fingers; 
before  Ridley  had  finished  a  sentence,  the  Romanists,  who 
were  sitting  by,  cried,  that  his  number  was  out ;  and  thus  he 
was  silenced.  White  took  God  to  witness,  that  he  was  sorry 
for  him.  "  I  believe  it  well,  my  Lord,"  replied  Ridley, "  for- 
asmuch as  it  will  one  day  be  burdenous  to  your  soul  V* 
Sentence  was  then  pronounced;  after  which,  they  excom- 
mimicated,  and  delivered  him  to  the  secular  power.     Latimer 
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was  next  called  iq^  and  had  as  litUe  liberty  .^/^icsch  stteted 
bim.  He  .ai^)ealed  to  the  ,n^:}^  Gener^  .Cpuacil  fHrbiob  idi^dd 
be  ;truly  called  in  God's  name.  W>ute  told.bim,  jit  woiild  jbe 
a  long  season  before  such  a  convocatioQ.asJbie  meant ^f^ld 
be  called;  and  be  was  conunitt^  in  like  fxxmimi  ]»)^^ 
Majeures  eustody,  till  the  .time  pf  execution* 

The  cecemony  of  degradation  was  performed  upon  ^i&fSfs 
at  the  Mayor's  hous^  .by  the  Bishop  q{  Gloucester,  w^^  the 
Yioe-ChanceUor,  and  the  other  Romanists,  wbp  npw  QPCifi^d 
all  offices  in  the  University.  They  ihrea^ned  to  g9g^i 
when  be  declared  that,  as  loog  as  be  .bad  bre9^^  b^.ff^J^lcl 
speak  against  their  abominable  doings ;  and  wljien  t^ey  w># 
ha-ve  made  him  bold  the  Chalice  and  .the  Wai^r'-cals^,  l^^^^ 
be  would  .not  take  them,  but  would  let  them  .&U.;  sp  #t 
oneof  the  attendants  held  them  in  his  band*  l^^oi^M^ 
being  ended,  Ridley  wo^d  have  discoursed  with  3i;qE^&^- 
cec<iing.  it;. but  he  was  told,  that  being  an  c^cofiuB^^jf^^ti^ 
man^.  it  .was  not  Jl^wful  to  converse  with  him,  Broo)^  how- 
ever, promised  to  promote  a  supplication  to  the  Queejo^  irhjf}b 
the  Martyr  fead.  It  related  to  some  tenants  of  $b^Sp€ifP^ 
J^ondon,  who  had  renewed  their  leasee,  while  he  was  JSi^shf^P} 
u{K>n  &ir  terms,  in  customary  form;  but  who  wete  i^,^i^^^ 
of  ruin,  because  Bonner  would  not  allow  of  the  s^i^ns^* 
He  prayed,  that  their  leases  might  be  hel4  good,  a^^cqi^Ml^e 
a^d  equity  required ;  or  if  this  might  not  be,  th^t  pfit  f^  tb^ 
property  which  he  had  left  at  Fulbam,  they  might  beifSflW^ 
such  part  of  the  fines  as  he  had  received;  half  his  j))^^.^ 
thought,  might  suffice  for  thi3.  And  he  petitio«#d  &r  )^ 
j^ister,.  whose  husband  Bonner  had  dep]::ived  laf  th^  pi^isipi^ 
l^hich  be  bad  made  for  her  and  her  fapuly.  TJie  Arc^i^bQP 
^of  YorJk,  he  said,  who  had  lived  with  him  m^e  th^  aji^i 
.)cne^  the  circumstances,  and  woyld  pertity  the  Q^ieep,  ^t 
.be  petitioned  for  noticing  but  whsit  was  just  Apd  rigbt.  * 
,  When  Ridley  came  to  his  sister's  name  in  iija  suqpp)iaation9 
bis  voice  filtered,  and  for  a  little  whije,  tears  prevented  feip 
fropi  proceeding.  Recovering  himself,  be  s^id,  "Tte*^ 
nalare  that  .moveth  me ;  but  I  have  now  do^e."  The  .^idW 
of  Gloucester  promised. in.  conscience, to  fur|}ier  hfej^SS*^*^ 
hut. SO- far  was  Bonner  from  acknowledging  t^.^^ffi^^ifi^ 
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^^WWife  lUdtey  had  i^h6wn  to  his  mother  arid  sifter,  that,  not 
ItJatttent  mih  depriving  the  Wiartyr^  Bishop's  brother-in-law 
#  hfe'  itteatfis  df  subsistence,  he  thr^at^ed,  in  his  brotkl 
hngu^f  to  >make  twelve  Godfethei^  g^o  upon  him;  and 
^^offld^have  brought  him  to  the  ^take.  If  Hearth,  in  retnm  for 
the  kindness  he  had  experienced  from  Ridley,  had  not  inter- 
pd^  tod  ^dved  him. 

>il5  O^tfae  foUotving  day,  they  were  led  to  the  pla(ce 'of  eicecu- 

^oiD,'^hich  was  in  a  ditch  opposite  Balliol  CoHege.     Lord 

^WilBds^s,  of  Thame,  had  been  appointed  to  see  it  dohe,  with  a 

'  i^ifitei^rit  r^nue,  leist  iahy  tumult  might  be  made  in  the  hope 

^  Yesdtflng  them.     They  embraced  each  other,  kndt,  ^jteh 

^beisMfe  his  stake,  in  pi'ayer,  and  then  conversed  together, 

%hi)€rth^  Lord  Williams,  and  the  other  persons  In  authority, 

'iSiiiOvM  themselves*  out  of  the  sun.    These  accursed  sacrifices 

*#efe  ^e^ays' introduced  by  a  sermon.     A  certain -Dr.  Smith 

'pmih^y  takdig  for  his  text,  "  If  I  give  my  body  to  be  bufht, 

tod  haVfe  hot  (jharity,  it  availeth  me  nothing;"  frdm  wh\6nce 

Btt  drt^  bonchisions,  as  uncharitable  as  ever  trere  dtetorted 

*fr^'  StfriptUfe.     Ridley  defeifed  leave  to  answer  the  seVmon : 

'h^'Was'tdd,  that  if  he  would  recant  his  opinions,  he  fehould 

■h(tfte''hi^  life, ; . .otherwise  he  must  suffer  for  his  deserts ;  amd 

•thfe  Vffce-(ihancellor,  with  some  bailifffe  as  brutal  ks  himself, 

stbpt  hiife  mbuth  with  theif  hands,  after  he  had  said,  «  So  Itog 

as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 

'Ohrfet  and  his  known  truth.     God's  will  be  done  in  me !" 

'iLatitoer' said,  he  could  answer  the  sermon  well  enousjh,  if  he 

raisin  t  attd  contented  himself  with  exclaiming,  "  Well,  thete 

ft  hbthing  hid,  'but  it  shall  be  opened  !"  a  saying  frohi  the 

/Gtjspei  ^hidi  he  frequently  used.     Ridley  distributied  such 

tflBes  ^  he 'had  about  him,  to  those  who  were  neiir;  attd 

*many  prei^sed  about  hrm,  to  obtain  something  a^  a  t^Kc. 

They  then  urtdt^essed  for  the  stake ;  and  Latimer,  tvhen  he  hkd 

put  off  his  prison*dress,  remained  in  a  shroud,  which  he  had 

*  ptit'otij  histead  of  fe  shirt,  for  that  da/s  office.    Till  theft,  his 

'Maj^aranci  had  been  that  of  a  poor  withered  betit  oM  than ; 

iHit  lAo^i  as  if  he  kad  put  off  the  burden  of  infirmity  and  age, 

f^li^'Slofdd  b^k  upright,  as  comely  a  father  aid  «>iH^^migbr 

^Hgh^^^behoM.^' . 
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Then  Ridley  uttered  this  prayer :  "  Oh,  Heavenly.  Fjath^i^ 
I  give  unto  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  ihov.  hast  ca%4 
roe  to  be  a  professor  of  thee^  even  unto  death.  I^^bie^fiecb 
thee^  Lord  God^  take  mercy  upon  this  realm  of  Englwd^  f9n 
deliver  t^e  same  from  all  her  enemies  I"  After  jbe  ha4,t|em 
chained  to  the  stake,  his  brother-in-law,  who,  during  th^ 
whole  time  of  his  imprisonment^  had  remained  in  O^Qrd,,j;q 
serve  him  in  whatever  he  could,  tied  a  bag  of  gun{V]|w4?R 
round  his  neck.  Ridley  being  told  what  it  was,  ^idatt^Q 
lieceived  it  as  being  sent  of  God ;  and  asking,  if  h^  hadj  ^inp 
{or  Latimer  also,  bade  him  give  it  in  time,  lest  i  it  sliq^uM 
be  tOQ  late.  Meantime,  he  ^ake  to  Lord  WilUaoKs,  .^i^ 
^treated  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Queen,  in  beh9il|f 
of  bis  sister  and  the  poor  tenants ;  this,  he  said^  being  the 
only  thing,  he  blessed  God,  which  troubled  his  conscience* 
When  the  fire  was  brought,  Latimer  said,  <'  Be  of  goodcoov? 
fort,,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  !  Wc)  shalij  this  dqjT 
light/ such  a  candle,  by  God's  graces  in  England,  a$  I.^p^ 
ihall  never  be  put  out !"  The  venerable  old  man  recf^ive^ 
the  flfime  as  if  embracing  it,  and  having)  as  it  were^  bath^ 
}0B  hands  in  the  fire,  and  stroked  his  f^ce  with  demfcdifid 
pce^ntly,  apparently  without  pain.  Ridley  end^pred  n^Jongf^ 
martyrdom;  itill  the  gunpowder  exploded^  and  th^i be  &U(^t 
Latimer's  f^eU  As  the  bodies  weie  consumed^  the  qtiafifr^ 
of  blood  which  gushed  from  Latimer's  hearC  astonished  ti^ 
beholders.  It  was  observed  the  more,  because  he  hadi^Qn?- 
tja^ually  prayed)  during  his  imprisonment,  that  as.GodhjB^ 
appointed  him  to  be  a  preacher  of  his  word,  iso  als^  h0  WrQUld 
give  him  grace  to  stand  to  his  doctrine  until,  deadv^aud  yhed 
h^  heart's  blood  for  the  same.  His  other  prayer^  in  pfriaim 
fire^  that  God  of  his  mercy  would  restore  his  Gospel  ta^tlw 
^OjQAtry  ,onoe  again,  and  that  he  would  preserve  iim.laii^ 
£U^abeth^  whom)  in  his  pray<^,  says  Fox,  he  ^i^ss  wont 
^QP^toD^bly  to  name,  and  even  with  tears  desiitedGod^e 
makje  \\er:  a  comfort  to  this  com^rtless  realm  of  England  I  ^  // 
,/  ,TbM  prayer, .  Gardiner  would  have  frust^atfed,.  if  b^  (CO^iIbi 
iD^  wed  to  (Say"^  it  was  Jn  vain,  to  stride. the:  H^^irancb^ 
^hi}e. the xQQt  was  suffered  to  remains  anfLproo^edii^ <^9 

^••ii  ..:  1...       ■ '{  ^  •     .*.FMttw,  ■b»tiiu  |i.  1-7.       '  'Aii  :-)Vj^f  orfw  ciio? 
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that  principle,  he  l^ft  no  means  untried  for  destroying  the 
Lady  Elizabeth.  '  It  was^  even  said,  that  he  had  once  dei- 
i§jpat(*^  a  "^^rit  for  her  execution.  But  the  Queen,  if  she 
h&A  IklJe  seiise  of  natural  humanity,  had  some  consideration 
fbt  pufeHc  opinion  ;  and  Philip  also  favoured  the  Lady  Elizft- 
b^tTi.-.'.The  Queen's  was  a  precarious  life,  and.  In  case  of 
h^r^ decease,  'a  dispensation  would  gladly  be  granted  for  his 
ihitf  I^i^  with  her  successor.  Yet  these  remote  and  uncertain 
hopesi  might  perhaps  not  have  availed  much  longer,  to  save  a 
Hfe  wlifeh  was  of  such  importance  to  the  Protestant  caus^'  if 
bJirt'diner  had  not  now  been  summoned  to  his  account.  Fox 
b^  well  characterized  him  as  *^  toward  his  superiors;  flattening 
kttd  feir  spoken;  to  his  inferiors  fierce;  against  his  eqtrsdd 
^6ut  and  envious ; . . .  neither  true  Protestant,  nor  right  Papist } 
nieiftier  constant  in  his  error,  nor  yet  steadfast  in  the  tnlth  t 
ti^her  friend  to  the  Pope,  and  yet  a  perfect  enemy  td  Chrijst> 
fiflse  in  King  Henry's  time,  a  dissembler  in  King  Edward^si 
Sodbl^-perjured  and  a  murderer  in  Queen  Mary  V  Wfieh 
fii'  his  last  illness  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  spoke  td'him  Af 
ll*6^  j^Astiflcation  through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour^  hfe  ^^ 
felftimed,  ^  What,  my  Lord,  will  you  open  that  gap?'  Ti 
ifitt^  and  such  as  are  in  my  case,  you  may  speak  it ;  biit  opeii 
thiy  window  to  the  people,  and  farewell  all  together  !*"  Some 
0f  his  Iftst  words  were,  "  I  have  sinned  with  Peter,  but  I  havfe 
n^t  Wept  wilth  Peter."  The  Romanists  say  that  he  died  in 
sentiittents  of  great  repentance ;...  no  man  had  more' to 
ii^At  df,  nor  has  any  man  left  a  name  more  deservedly 
bdiotkis  in  English  history.  -    \ 

-  It  is  certain  that  he  had  a  fore-feeling  of  this ;  and  that  firid^ 
ing  how  little  persecution  availed,  or  rather  that  it  strength- 
ened the  c&use  which  it  was  intended  to  crush,  he  shrunk  frotii 
tJi'6  forward  part  which  he  had  so  long  taken,  and  left  Bonner 
to  take  upon  himself  more  of  the  business  and  of  the  execraJ- 
t?ohS  which  attended  it.  He  had  tried  it  upon  a  scale  which 
woufd'havfe  satisfied  even  a  Spanish  Inquisitor.  He  had  re 
gbk<ded  neither  learning  nor  ignorance,  age  nor  youth  j  nb^  sex, 
inot*  condition.  The  details  which  have  here  been  given,  relate 
bn^  C0'ttieii  copi^icuous  eitherin  character  or'  stdttoh ;  ^iS 
sons  who  were  masters  of  thecoatroversy,  and  pledged  to  the 
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caajRy  ^vho  knew  die  importaiiee  of  their  exampk^ittid^Qi 
had  their  intellectual  strength,  and  the  princi^  of  >hoQQt)rj, 
to  aid  the  sense  of  religious  duty.     But  the  perseeutonawefccii 
not  contented  with  these  Tietims;*  they  sent  artifictrsi  trndi* 
husbandmen,  women  and  boys,  to  the  stake,    Fatber.Deifsoiis^* 
who  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  inhumanity  <^hi6  Chttrol^.t 
calls  them  a  contemptible  and  pitiful  rabUement,.  ••.'<ri)sciue' 
and  unlearned  fellows,  fond  and  obstinate  woBidn,*w..ab]dct)i'> 
and  infamous.     He  Qiiaises  the  patience,  longanimity^  diliK 
gence,  and  charity,  of  the  Bishops  in  seddng  to  redaimi 
them ;  and  compassionates  *  the  persecutors  for  haji^ing  beeoi 
<^  forced  to  punish  so  great  a  number  of  such  a  base  cpia|Uty^^ 
for  such  opinions  as  neither  th^nselv^  could  well  und^rst^c^^ 
nor  have  any  surer  ground  thereof  than  their  own.  fooli^i^r 
prehensions,"     But  ^^what  would  our   Saviour,"   he  sgj$t,i 
<^  have  said  of  such  pastors,  if  they  had  suffered  suchnoisome.i 
wilihl  beasts  to  have  lived  freely  among  their  flock^  ^ddv^t 
restraint  or  punishment  ?"• . .  ^'  Artificers,  craftsmen,  spinsteis^f 
and  like  people,"  he  says,  '^  came  to  answer  for  tbeips^te: 
before  their  Bishops,  though  never  so  ignorant  or.  oj^Qshd^ 
among  themselves, ...  yet  every  one  would  die  for  his-opbii 
nions ; ...  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  no  persuasion,,  no  ar^ut 
ment,  no  inducements,  no  threats,  no  fair  means,  no.fcoi^ 
would  serve,  nor  the  present  terror  of  fire  itself  ;..«aiid*liie'' 
n^ore  the  pastors  entreated  with  them  by  any  of  the  kiresaid' 
means,  the  worse  they  were.    And  will  you  doubt  to  caD  this 
wilful  pertinacity,  in  the  highest  degree  ?" 

The  compassion  which  Father  Persons  expresaea  for  the 
persecutors,  is  worthy  of  a  writer  low-minded:  enough itd 
assert,  and  perhaps  to  believe,  that  the  married  clergy  {sp^ 
ciJ^ing  Rqgers,  Saunder^,  Taylor,  and  Hooper,)  "  ii^^re 
drawn  into  heresy  first  and  principally  by  the  sensual  bait 
of  getting  themselves  women  under  the  napie  of  wives  j"... 
slanderous  enough  to  affirm  thatf  Cranmer^  wherever  he 
txavolled^  oarried  about  a  woman  in  a  chest  wi^l^  l^ixuj  ajiMl 
inhliman  enough  to  insult  the  memory  of  Ridley  and  LatiHiet^ 
because  they  permitted  j:  gunpowd^  tp  be  pkce^,9bjQ(i||j[t)i§p^'^. 

•  Three  Conversions,  vol.  iiu  p*S91.      ther,*'  he  says,  '^^  ea(|hof 'tti6m.tl&l|^, 
f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  gunpowder  to  despatch^ ^knseli^  WKU^^ 

\  <'  Tbey  were    both  burned    toge.     yet  is  itiot  read   to  h&vkJ^^'^fi&ISkii' 
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aptb^  mkk^  f  H»  conte^mptuaus  remarks  upon  the  cdtiditfoii' 
oP^tJicJJ  maWyrs^  and'  their  want  of  learning,  produced  a  just 
{UMt  cbdirdetmstic  reply  from  Fuller.  After  remindittg  him' 
ttent^God  sdmetimee  chooseth  the  foolish  things  of  this  world' 
to-eonfaund  the  wiie,'  he  *  says^  "  Always  in  •  time  of  p^^edu^ 
tidli'the  Church  is  like  a  copse,  which  Imth  in  it  more  under^ 
^i'^afod-  tlian  oaks«  For  great  men  consult  with  their  safety';^ 
and)  whilst  the  poorer  sort,  as'  having-  little  to  lose,  boldly^ 
^Hibnuser  religion  with  both  arms,  the  rich  too  often  do  only 
behold  it  at  distance  with  a  smiling  countenance,  but  dare 
not*ad'«'^tU¥e  to  entertain  it,  eacteept  with  very. great  s^recy."' 
It'appears^  indeed,  that  of  all  the  persons  who  were  enriched' 
bf^  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses,  there  was  not  one  who* 
sufiered  for  his  opinions  during  the  persecution.  THey  were 
made  cmifonnists  by  the  Boll  which  confirmed' totbcm  the 
poflsession'of  the  property'  they  had  acquired  so  ill. 

'Sartl1er9.it  is  to  be  observed  of  the  martyrs  in  humble  life,' 
dbac  they^  suffer^  not  for  obtruding  their  belief^  but  for 
rafosingi  to  renounce  it;  they  continued  modestly  in*  their 
stfition,i'<none  presunring>to  invade  the  ministerial  f auction, 
iKH^  adventuring  to  preach,  save  only  that  their  real  sermon< 
off  patience  at  their  f  death."  Nor  was  itfor  viud  and  pmn 
scmiptiious  speculations,  nor  for  opinions  which  endanger  the 
faondations' of  society,  that  they>  were  called  in  question:- 
tire  Saerament  of  the  altar  was  the  touchstone*  ^^  Maay^ 
ifldeed)''  says>:|:  Fuller,  "are  the  differences  betwixt  us  and 
the  Romisb  Chm*ch,  but  on  this  point  the  examiners  pkiched^ 
most. '  Haply  because  in  other  controversies,  Protestants, 
(hmited:  alter  by  these  bloodhounds,)  mig>ht  take  covertt 
under  some  tolerable  distinction,  and  thereby  evade  the: 

by  old  martyrs.     It  seemeth  that  these  true  Christians,  (as  the  Papists  did  by 

indtf  v^0ld' bav6  the  faftie   of  mar-  slack  and  lingering  firi  miide  oC  grffiti^ 

tyrdom  without  the  pain;   and  now  fuel,  as  in  many  places  was  done) ;  and 

thfe/  have    incurred    the    everlasting'  why  may  not  they  accept 'speedy  W^nV 

pmm  if  bf  their  end  we  may  judge."  offered  to  them,  whereby  tbey/ migiA 

— •  Three  Conversions,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.  the    sooner  be  rid  from  such  tyrants 

The*  sanie  reproach  vi^as    made  by  as  yoti  are,  aiid  be' wMr   Chf ist ?'''i'-i^ 

I^«itnan^-  a>  Homanist,  who   was  pre-  Strype*s   Memorialsy  vol.  iv.,   p.  4p2f * 

sent  at  their  martyrdom,  and  rejoiced  ( Bagster's  edition,) 

ifl'it.     IJean  Noel  answered  this  man'i  *  Church  Hlttory,- b.f SI.  p»<35;     ' 

wriUa^,    and  said   upon   this  point:  f  Fuller,  b.  viii.  p. 25. 

••^XVliy  may  you  devise  means  of  long  J  Ibid,  p.  21. 
a|}licting  and  tormenting  innocent  and 
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cified,  was  such  downrigll  fabekoodf  h  was  juoqialfle  oTdnji 
palliftrimif  UPd  wal  the  cempdndiMB  vby  to  discOYeb:  ibckk  of 
tbg  cQntciijjr  f^iajon.  Thifl  heck^qwBtiat^  (as  I  may.ibenD«jit^^ 
tb^  iMst  dull  atid/  ckncied  witomimioner  ^rtas  .BUe^ta^enkr; 
mc^  4wb»  b^  to  Godf  the  siUieBt  ProtesteBt  sodL  brQfa|^ 
befiMrf>  tli^^m,  tw^s  aUe  to  aasvrei^  fint  by  ^do^ing  it^  tkciciiy 
4]p]^tiQ  tb9  diefeiiee  of  im  cleniaL"  ■  We  caadie  fon  Chmob^ 
IM  <l^9^te  Ant  Jbi]ii»  said  a  woman  who  died  a  martyi  ftd 
tb^  truth*  .^I^".  says  Baxter^,  ^you  are  bvfr  mtef^yAm 
lipaw  v2^<ae2  and  whm  when  you  S0r  and  fid,  and  anidS-asn^ 
^^iilfiff^enif  then  yon  am  at  the  end  of  oontroYeray  iviAithflf 

;  T^O'  leaders  vi  tUs  noble  army  of  martyia  jhad  JbeEflb 
reserve  till  albar  Gardiner^s  death*  Philpot  ond.Granmeeqf 
the  k^tter  wasi  the  eqieeial  object  of  the  Qne^n%  vengeanbe^ 
t^.jfernier.  the  perseevtors  seem  to  haT«  hten- noreiithaw 
usually  desirous  of  converting,  perha^  beoanae  of  his^boaM 
9C)9tiotts»  his  abilities,  and  his  temper,  which^  if  Uhadtjoided 
th^ir:  par^,  wwdd  have  made  him  aetive  m  it.  :{HB'/W£lsrah^ 
sm  of  a  JEItonpshire  kn%ht,  and  had  been  bred  at  ^Nfims  <2d^ 
\sg^  where,  while  studying  the  civil  law,  he  hadtmado  Jbiinsatf 
f  pr^^ient  m  Hebrew.  Having  improved  his  mindiby  travel 
lj|ng,  he  i^ntered  into  holy  orders  qq  his  retBTl],and.waS:siad€i 
^rchd^ocon  i^  Winchester.  At  the  commeneemeitt  ef -  thid 
l^loody  rei^,  he  was  one  of  the  six  clergy  who  cf^xisedj  im 
CQU'Yoaatuxis  the  restoration  of  Popery^  and  he  wasitheotiosli 
^ifd^snt  of  them*  His  foresight  of  the  faoh^ts  which  wduM 
^msue^  made  him  burst  into  tears ;  he  challenged  the  Ilbnian«4 
^t^  to  dispute  with  him  upon  the  question  of  ^mubfitantiM 
tftiQiif  and  if  he  did  not  confound  any  aix  of  iltem  on  that 
ppifnt^  "let  me  be  burnt  before  the  courtrgates,''  said  h^- 
*^mij^  as  many  &ggots  as  be  in  London  I "  But  dioughia) 
lf^  l^nvOcation  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  speak  his  opanfam 
£jjly,.  tt^  jfaith  which  he  professed  betdg^at*  that  time-thei 
established  faith,  and  liberty  moreover  having  been  glv^dm 
i^  fii^iiii^  of  the  Queen  and  Counoil,  lor  e^ery  oneitotpcdk 


that  aoeottoi^  aiid'^)sUi  ia-  oenfiiieAieiit,  onslis^  df'hikvlii^ 
pnblkhedi  i^e  report  of  the  dtspntatJcm.  ' 
f  •  j^cbr  Bidley  and  La^mer  \ha[d<  suBlsredy-hd  *was'  btDtigkl 
l^efooei  di^.  Cotnmisaoners  at  New^te,  'one  of  ^vAadth^  'Dfi 
Stt»yr^  remarked  toUi%  <^diat  lue  w«i  i»bU  f^d.*^  Ih  t&^ 
jUsd^tii  JSl  be  &t  and  in  good  likings  Mr,  Dbetor^  if  iiiTi^ 
mkvreiy  sinee  I  have  been  stalled  up  in  prison 'thid'twelte^ 
momitirand  a  half,  in  a  close  corner.'^  Saying  tb^ntbat'he 
bad  broken  no  law  in  d^^ering  his  mind -freely,  ^isnf  alrvd 
ivhere^he  was  called  upon  and  authonaed  so  to  d6(-  bsei^ 
|Hres£(&d«  a  hope  that  Story,  for  old  acquaintance  m'^iffe^ 
^uldishowhim  some  friendship,  and  not'extrmityi  ^St^n!^ 
answered,  ^^If  thou  wouldest  be  a  good  Catholic,  I  wofild;))^ 
lhy»<fritocl,  and  spend  my  gown  to  do  thee  good;  biit  I  Will 
Ipe  >noTfffii^nd  to  an  heretic  as  thou  art^  btit  spend' both  gcmtk 
^dicoat  but  I  will  bum  thee."  And,  declaring '  that  his 
woiild:  sweep?  the  prisons  of  these  heretics,  he  oitlared  Mrar^ 
the  BbUo{>^s  coal-house*  <    '^ 

(ilflDLia.  little)  dark  prison  adjoining  thia  coal4ion8e,  Philp^ 
fetmd 'twd  rpersons  in  the  stocks;  one  of  them^  WMtll^^by 
n&aieyf^wA  a  ^married  priest,  who,  after  a  painful'  impiiso^ 
]*toit^]iad>'Coddented  to  s%n  a  recantation  in  Bonneifs'^^^su 
t^.  V  i  Unable  to  rest  after  having  done  thisj  he  ^esenftfecf 
hlmaelf  again,  desired  to  see  the  bill,  and  tore  rt  in  |lieces»,^ 
foil  /  whick  -  Bonner  beat  him  violently^  plueked  dcrt  ^i^ 
of  hi»  beard^  and  set  him  in  the  stocks,  till  he  could  be  ^iii 
m  due  form  to  the  stake,  where,  with  six  companions  in  mar-^ 
tyrdom^  two  of  whom  were  women,  he  afterwards  suffisred 
biwrely.  Bonner  put  on  an  appearance  of  unusual  courtesy 
towaids  Philpot;  he  sent  food  to  him  and  his'f^U6w8,'ahd 
affected  di^leasure  that  he  should  be*  troubled  with  persohilr 
who  did  not  belong  to  his  diocese*  And  when  Philpot  ^ihid 
bcoiiight  before  him,  he  accosted  him  with  apparent  gooi.'yvStp 
and  said,  *'  Give  me  your  hand,''  which  Philpot  kissed  irtS 
presented.  The  Bishop  soon  came  to  the  point,  and  !de^ 
manded  what  was  his  judgment  concerning  die  Sacrkment? 
Philpot  answered  in  the  words  of  St.  Ambtotse  to  Valentkiian/ 
Tolle  legem^  etfi&t  .c&ftcmkm^  ^^  Taks.away  the  law,  and  I  shall 
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re$B^nyAA'jaa..A  camwA  shosryoQ  n^nnc^lnrtpLittttitf 
run  upon  the  pikes  in  danger  of  my  life  tberefore..^  And^et^^ 
if  I  come  in  open  judgement;  where  I;am  bound  bj^tbeiliMr  to 
amrwery  I  tmut  I  dball'  utter  my  OGoneienoe  as  Sptdy-mtwaj^ 
that  hadi  come  beforeyoir/'  Bonner  ended  the  e^caminittiony' 
hysttfing  he  shoidd  be.glad  tx>  do  him  any>good  if  heeottid;' 
and,  corderingf  him  to  the.  cellar  to  drink  a  cupjof Vhif^lte^ 
w8i  then  reminded  to  the  ooakheuse,  <«  Wbete,'  aaid  he,^^!,' 
with  my  abi  fellows^do  roine  togedierin  stiavr,  sm  cheerfiiUf 
we^  thanlr  God,  as  odien  do  oa  their  beds  of  down.'' 

In  a  subsequent  examintttion,  at  which  seveind  Bid^ffi 
were' present,.  Story  reviled  him.  for.  an  ignorant,  fimtastiatdf. 
and  beastly  heretic,  who  purposed  to  be  a  8tinki]^<inartyh 
*^  These  heretics,"  said  he,  <<  be  worse  than' brute  beasts^  foi^ 
they  will/. upon  a  vain  singulari^,  take  upon  them  tabelrioct: 
thsti  ail'  men,  beings  indeed,  very  foek  «m1  •  aasf heeds^  nM^ 
ableto^maintain'tliat'which  of  an  arrogant  ohstinaey^'tfaey:^''. 
standi  in  •••WeU,  Sir,  you.are  like  togo'aftert  your  fttb^n; 
Latimer,  the  sophister,  and  Ridley,  wbe^  had  nothing  tot 
allege;  for  Uaoiself,  -  but  that  he  had  learnt  his*  h^r«Ni|^lo( 
Cranmen  •  When  I  came  to.  him  he  trembled  as  thw^^b6«< 
hadhad  the.  palsy.  These  beretie84nveahittysj8CHii0tokcil< 
of.  itat.  whereby  a  man  -may  know'  theni,ia»y0U'>mayi^/ilu^ 
man's  eyu  do  tremble-in  his  head.  But  Idespat^iied'theiaj 
andrlteil  thee  tUat*  there  hath  been  yet-nenner  a  one  tiaiM' 
but' I  havespokbn  with  him,  and  h»re  been  a- caasefiof  iw' 
despoieh.?  Philpot  replied,  ^^  Yoiri  bavee  the  (more*  Id  aisw^ 
for i  >  Mri  DeetoTf ! "  Story  then  xleparted;  sayings  .bis^ediWgi 
wiifr>tO:sigBfify to'tbe  Bishep  that  be  mustont  of»hand  rii^bi*' 
hei^etier  out :  of-  the  way ;  and, .  turning  ta^Pliilpoi,  # he  4feddif^' 
^*I  centify- thee  that  thou  merest  thank  no  other"  mant  biitf 
rom"  As  the.  priseoier  waavon  the  way  baei?  to  -histmiseMiUei 
lodging,  i  Bonner  said  to  han^  >^  Philpot;  if  there  htanffif^ 
su«e<rl.niay  shwpryou  in-myhoose,  Lprayfyt>tt  req^tanre^iv^ 
you  .shall  have  it."  <^  My  Lord,"  he«  i-eptiec^ .  '^  thto  pleistw 
that  I  vnM  requireofyoar  Lordship  iscta-hatften  my  jiidgeoMVt 
whieb  is  eomtaittedtinscyyon,  alsito: despatch tneforfht6ftki> 
mistfrable.  world,  uator  my  eternal  res^"  iNdlwithsta»diii|} 
tbese»fair»word0)OR.B0nnei^s)part,  tkei  prisoner  ?i0tt»riIriStf  ta>H« 


Upon  sttanr.  m  has  cxai-hoff^a^i  withoittk^fir^  oi^caadb^JQidle:  - 
ijiOBlh.' of/No vember*^  .        ., . 

oDitt  Lcnxb.of  the  CouiieiL  weare  present  ab  jtbe* ofjieiil}  &msmiir 
aljpn;:  on;^  of  whonif  Lord  Bichftasked  him  if:  be  |¥^^  a£  ^ 
th/ei 'PhiipotBs  of  Hampibice?  and  being  told  that  he.fmm 
Siri  P»  Pbilpot's. son,  ackoiawledged  himif6r  his  near.  Jcimmaii)/: 
and^^aid  he  would  go.  an  hunched  miles  bar^footedtto  do  him. 
gqid;  Phi^t  thanked  him  for  diallenging  kindred  ><lf  a^ 
popr  prisoner :  and  Rich  offered  that  tenlearned'men  shoidd 
be  brought  to  reason  with  him,,  and  twenty  or^  fbrtyr  of  the* 
nobiliiy  to  bear,  if  he  would  promise' to  abide  by  tjieic  judg^ 
mant*  He  replied,,  that  unless  he<  were  sure  iktey  would- 
judg^'  according  to  the  word;  of  God,  he  €X)uld  not'.da  thia: 
By  the  Word  he  would  be  tried,  and  by  audi  as'woiild^  judge 
aOisc^ding  to  iti  <^  For  ^tample,"  said  hc^  ^  if :  there  were  » 
co>nfroirik^  between-  your  Lordship  and^anelAieiv  upim  Aer 
wokli  oP  a'^^tatutey  most!  not  the  words  of  the^  statute.  d«teK«-^ 
mifKe- the  point ?"  "  No,  marry,"  replii^  Rich,,  "the  judgsan 
of  >  tli]!^  law  may*  determine  of  the  ^meanit^  r  thereof//  Bennor  * 
e^ala^jned^  ^^He  hath  brought  aa  good  an.  ocaaiple^agaiost 
h^iisdtf '  as*  can  be;"  and  theLoivls  all  declared  he  had.overy>  • 
tbl^d#n  himsdf'by  bis  own  argument.  ^'Ifr  it  be*  pofadereit 
thmt^ughlyi"  rejoined.  Philpot^  **it  maketh  wholly  witbrnc,' 
and' nothing  agamst  me^  as  my  Lord  of  London:  berth  prm* 
teaMted.  For  I  will  a$k  of  my  Lord  Rioh>  hene^  whoirnb. 
kil^  to  ba^  good  knowledge  in  the  laws  and  statutes  ioftUbr 
r^etoy -albeit  a  judge  may  discern,  the  meaning  of  a  slai^qte 
a^eeable  to  the  wonis^  whether  he  may  judge  a-  meeoiingL  * 
cdfitt-siry  io  the  express  words,  o^ne?"  Rieh'made:amnreii{. 
"  lie  cantt6t/do  so%"  "  Even  so,"  quoth  the  martyr^  ^*say  It 
that^  no  man  ought  to  judge  the  word  of  Gad  to  h«ve  it 
nieimkig  eontraiy^to  the  express  words .  thereof,  as  thiis  false 
Ghui^h'.of  Rome  doth  iJD  niany  things/' 

r  AitBT  Ssnkisc  debate  upon  the  coiporid  presenoe,  tborLorde 
r«&eifaed  theoisolTeB  with  drinking,  and  Rich  had'  the:  hu<* 
ntasii^^b  giyeshis>kiitsmaa  a  cup: . . .  ^^  God  requite  it  hfim^? 
si^i*  IHilipot,^  ^^foo  I  ^as  ai^thirst .  indeed/'  JDr*  Chedae^r 
allxuAaed'hitn  thc^,  and  began  bysaying^  that.in  the  Com^o^v . 
catioti  hl^^ad'bew  soput/to  silence  by  ihi^  oj>poiient8,  (thut  he^ 
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Ml  to  weeping,  becnuse'  he  h&d^*n<y<!king'ikrft6f^^^.' 
*<  TkM  I  -mpt,**  r€p)kd  PMlpot,  <•  wte  not  ftr  teek  atnUmi 
aft  you  slander  me;  for,  I  thank  God,  I  haVe  ifk>t%  ttiaitcul 
than  the  best  of  you  all  shall  ever  be  eMe  tO"ati^W€f^y  dif  fitile^ 
leaftdnghs  I  have:  but  my -weeping  Was'aa  Gbrisi'sWasrlli^n 
•bmsalem,  tseemg  the  destruction  that  should  ^ffi^ti^nh^r: 
And  I,  foreseeing  then  the  destrttctioA  whieli  yoti,^  Moi^ 
violence  amd  unrighteousness  which  you  tfien  deilil"^^  4fete 
work  ^gahist  the  true  Church  of  Christ  tod  her^^Mhfitf 
members,  (as  this  "day  beareth  witness,)  was  compdred  t6 
wieep  in  remembraiiee  of  that  which  I,  with  infiifttdy'ihbi^, 
hsre  Mt,  and  shall  feel.**  It  was  in  yaih  for  hini  tb  prdte^ 
dmt  he' thought  most  reverently  of  the  Sacrameht,  and  ie^ 
li^rmd  it  «d  be  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  iand  cottifdrt^'ffiklf 
CSiriBt^  had  left  us  on  earth.  The  point  of  transubstaliifiailft 
w^'insififted  on;  and  Bonner,  after  a  train  of  re&s«iliiA 
gtMS  :aiid  dtepioable  to  be  repeated,  broke  up  the  i^ 
sttyiiig  he  would  trouble  their  Lordships  no  longer  ^rtiSi^ift^ 
obstinate  man^  with  whom  they  could  do  no  good.  ^  ^^  ' 
•' i^fW'this,  Bonner  displayed  himself  in  bis  nattrfd' (iha- 
ractnr«  When  he  summoned  him  agaki,  he  addressed  MM 
wiih^'  <«'Sirrtfh,  come  hither !''  called  him  a  fool,  and  a  vety 
ignomnt  feol,  and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  thou  art  too  weDlmil' 
died  J  'thdu  shalt  be  worse  handled  hereafter,  I  wari^t 
tkcer*  «If  to  be  in  a  blind  coal-house,  both  without  fire 
flord  bafidle,  may  be  counted  good  handling,"  replied  PMpot, 
^tben  mrty  4t  be  said  I  am  well  handled.  Your  Lorfship 
hrtb  J5wer  to  entreat  my  body  as  you  list''  "You  tlii»k/' 
qifofb^Bchiner,  ^*  because  my  Lord  Chancellor  is  gone,  that 
wie^^'bum  nomore;  yet,  I  warrant  thee,  I  will  despatch 
j^bunsboitly,  ^unless  you  do  recant.''  Philpot  coolly  repHed, 
^.Afy>Lord,  t  had  not  thought  that  I  should  have  beeii  alive 
ws^j  ^'^^^  ^  raw  as  I  am/  but  weU  roasted  to  asl^!* 
B6tinertll«a  read  the  libel  against  him,  to  which  Philpot,  m 
ibe  tassit  instance,  olgeeted  upon  legal  grounds,  as  Mii^ 
fefeely  that  he  was  of  Bonner's  diocese.  "  What,**,  said  Bon- 
ner^ "«Bt  thou  not  of  my  diocese?  Where  are  yeno^,  I  pwy 
foxt?^'  Philpot  answered,  "1  cannot  deny  but  I  ajn  i^^J^^ 
coal-house;  yet  I  am  not  of  ytmrdiotfte^i   P^(W*%<>#* 


hiU^i: ,hy.  yioleBCej.  aMr  tli^i^far^  x^y  b^g  here  h  n^  stUk 
fif4wt; 'tcix  aJturidge  m^  .of  mine  pwtiJ  ordinairy's  jujcisdie^li.'^- 
Svit.iu  tb^e  Jini^i^tQU^ .  prooct^iilgs  it  aysM^kd  tbe  martyr  ^. 
l^tfjci  ta  plei^d  Law  as  <5ro^pd,  • .  i 

^p!y^o  Ub,el  ctoayged.  him  with  deayiqg  baptism  (to  be  n€c«93n 
sWf;.;d^«yiog  fi^tiflg,  .prayer,  aud  ali  geod  worlp;  tej^diilig. 
tjlpj^.^ith  ;^as  ;9i;ffiqi€t,Qt,  whx^teyer  ai^pm's  aclions  oMgbt  ibe^ 
^fi^  ]t^af  God  waft  tbe  author  of  all  sin.  and  wiekedn^l^  •M&- 
^, '  yp^r  I^oT4?jbip.  ashamed,"  &^id  Philpot,: "  to^  .i|ajf ,thal  X 
ijigiaif^t^in ,  tJUese  abominable  blasphemies?  whiph^  if  I;  4id« 
n^pl^ai;!,,  I  were;^ell  worthy  to  be  counted  an  heretic,  i^idr 
^Jb/^,bur|tit  ai^  hxmdred  times,  if  it  were  posable !"  He  wwl 
np,w  ifjirequeatty  set  in  the  stocks  at  pight>  and*  being  imoni^ 
9^o^ly'  watqhed  and  searched,  was  prevesxtecl  4sut<l0ngdi! 
jjc^ppi,, recording  the  proceedings.  They^ded^  as:  uaud^Mto) 
(Jl^v^iftg  Jaiui  ovet  to  the  secular  arm;  and  he*  suffeirwLiiir 
^it^e^dji  manifesting  to  the  last  the  same  brav«  heaflrt,^ 
99^e9|«4  mind^  a^d  firm  faith,  which  be  had  shown  ior^aUr 
his  trials.  .       .i.* 

^.  It  ifi^.probable  that  Fhilpot,  and  some  of  bjs  fellqwrmart^s, 
y^f^p  fd^tained.so  long  in  prison  before  any  farther!  stepsi  jW^jcil 
tai^P, against  tfa^m,  in  a  hope  that  the  continual  appr^hei^iim/ 
Qf,,th^  di'eadful  fate,  which  nothing  but  their. recanlatumi 
c(9jMl4.^y^^  might  exhaust  their  spirits,  and  feait,  aetiiig  u|)0tt> 
O)  .^el^ilitated  frame,  produce  what  .never  could  have  b^^ 
eff^qt^  by  ^reasoning.  But  this  motive  couJd  rioti,  hfcvft 
pppratipd  iu  Cranmer's  case;  the  determination  had  bciei^ 
taken,  that, no  mercy,  under  any  circumsitauQ^,  shoiajldliMl 
QXtiBnded  to  him;  and  it  seems,  therefore^  be  had jbei^nLik9p|> 
^ve  thus  long,  that  he  might  taste  the  bitterui^Ss  ^jf.deiith  m 
every  separate  martyrdom  of  his  friends,  before  h^hlmiel^ 
was  called  for.  Xhe  Romanists  hated  him.  aa  tjiQ  •perBonL^;f 
whojp,  miore  .than  by  any  other  single  hand,  the  Retfocmationi 
in  this  copntry.had  been  conducted^    In  what  mmmer.ithS 

\  *  «<X>f  »U  th9;iifoTisii  inaTtyrSf  says  andcuftterest  natural  ^D^;  Vi>fl^  ^ 

Full^r^  Mr.  Philpot  was  the  best  borp  the  merriest  and  ple8$a9i1^ti'^il|.j^r^ 

g|*^tl%tnatt ;    Bisfat)p    llidley   the  pro-  Latimer  had  the  plainest  and  simplest 

fp^^^f  seb^iw*;  Mr^Sfadford  the  ho-,  hearts     Oh  the  vm^-at  thfitte'SefaiiA 

liest  ^nd  devout^st  man ;  Archbishop  instruments !     Oh  their  j^int  bani^ony 

Ortkt6ei*  of'  the'  mlfdtet  and  meAest  In  a  concert  to  God's  gloVyl "    B^.  vJliJ 

^ft¥?fr>ilisj^/^<>op^<>(5hej^tern€«t  p.  2U    >  }         /    jv    ^^'J-Ja.::^ 
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liMl^T  ^<Iie  int^ty  md  oprighmeflB  «4^  Atft  nmti)^^  ^N^ 
lie,  ^4ii8  gnmtyind  inooowdy,  «I1  Engfand,  Itiriak,  M& 
known  long  i^.  Hessed  be  God,  dterefiuw^  viad^  iD«u& 
aMmdonoe  ot  rnkfiii^^  und  decajr  of  all  gwUntts,  faiith  given 
nnto  m,  i^  tbis  ivv^rand  old  «ge^  sHch  a  wknesR  for  <the  trath 
of  hiB'Goqp^  MisemMe  and  bard^^iestted  is  fae^  irboifr^ 
gi^UiHMaad  eoDsliiht  eonfefism  of  so  iKord>yv  so  gN»r^4^ 
innocent  a  man,  will  not  move  to  ^idbM>wledge,  and  HMtiSm, 
the  truth  of  Ood  I" 

As  soon  as  Cranmer  perceived  what  eonrse  events  ^wete 
iikely  to  take  after  King  Edward's  death,  he  gave  ord^ 
Aat  all  his  debts  dionld  be  paid,  to  the  uctermost  tarthiitg, 
and  caneeUed  the  bills  whieh  were  dne  to  him  from  p^i^soiis 
who  w«re  not  in  acondition  to  discharge  them.  This  b^(i% 
doiie,  he  said  he  was  his  own  man,  and  with  God's  help, 
Me  to  answer  all  the  world,  and  all  worldty  advertilitt. 
Iliose  adversities  soon  came  upon  him:  he  was  atttttnt(<d^f 
tiieaaon,  and  adjudged  guil^  of  it.  '  Upon  this  p6^t^  lie 
knew  that  he  had  oiTended,  and  solicited  pardon ;  prettedtitig, 
diat  be  had  opposed  the  late  King's  intention  of  Ift^Mi^kig:^ 
suceesmn,  and  had  only  been  induced  to  sign  ibe  *w9l, -^r 
the  King's  earnest  request,  and  the  opinion  6f  >di^  5^R^^. 
^e  pardon  was  granted;  not  as  an  aet  of  merey,'lb[f'  Ma^ 
and  her  counsellors  never  acted  under  ^lat  impds^;  >but, 
that  he  might  be  proceeded  against  as  a  h^vetic,  -  aind  bi^ 
demned  to  a  more  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  fl^4&- 
^mpted  >to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  Queen,  'thatlieBilght 
ei^lain  to  her,  upon  what  grounds  her  fether  and  ti^  b^^ 
dier  had  'altered  the  religfon  of  the  country.  It  hif  liMfln 
him,  >he  said,  nor  in  any  private  subject,  to  i^eferm  dith^ 
but  quiedy  to  sufier  what  they  could  not  amend.  Yet  Kb 
thongbt  it  his  duty,  considering  what  place  he  onc^^bdtie, 
and  knowing  what  he  did,  and  having  borne  a  gfeat  partih 
all  die  aitecations,  to  show  the  Queen  his  n^d ;  and  ilteati 
he  had  done  this,  he  should  think  himself  dischilige<}«'^  fi 
this  request  had  been  granted,  it  would  hi^e  prodtt^  nb 
eflfect.  But,  after  his  removal  to  OKf<^d,  he,  with  iRittli^r 
and  Latimer,  was  brought  forward  iiir  Si^  Miirjr^!^  hdklU 


diapirtfttion  ^h  vtbe  Rcmanistay  ^..  .vtkat  tthe  JalDer  ont^ 
a^udge  ithe.  motors  to  theroselyeB.  Wbcn  this-  vtm  ^"HTj, 
tb»y  weffe  condeimied  as  4)€cetLcs;  &Qin  whiefa  sentence 
jRramnffr  ^appealed  to  ihe  ijuftt  ^dgenaeiit  of  .the  AdmightjK. 

But  beffwuR  >tfae  kingdom  had  not)  at  ;lhBt  ^iakt$  .teftn 
jDoemu^iled  :to  'the  £ope»  he  'iras  to  be  tried  and  Aontenoed 
iipooAnewCommiMiDn.  Accordingly, Jbe was .asraigmd fer 
blasphemy,  iocoiiiitQenoy,  and  Itereay,  before  tfae.swieQwiiH 
QilHauiDfirs-who  condeniaed  has  liellow^prssoners;  ttpco  which 
occasion,  vailing  his  c^  like  diem,  to  the  Queea'is.  icfure- 
sematiTes,  he  oovered  himself  when  he  looked  at  ihe  Pope's 
del<ga%?*  Bcooks  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech,  'in 
which  he  jreniinded  the  Arahbishop  .of  the  (low  oril^  £rclsi 
wlucfa  he  had  risen,  And  the  bigfa  degree  wheoa^e  he  liad 
jUkn,  iovi^r  dtfid  lower,  and  now  to  'the  Iciwiest  de^ee  of 
.#U* .  •  to  the  end  .of  honour  and  life.  ''If  the  light  .of  your 
Modie,"  .said  ,he,  ''  be  dusky,  your  oandlcstiok  is  like  to  ke 
imwxffidf  and  have  a  great  fall ;  so  low,  that  it  be  quite  out 
flf  Qod*«  fiiYOur,  and  past  .all  hcpe  of  recovery:  for  in.heU  is 
.3Q  'i;edemptifkn.  The  danger  whereof  being  so  gseat,  veit^r 
fHty  teMsetb  ^ne  to  say,  remember  from  whenoe  ihsm  thast 
£|lldnl.*«<l  add  also,  and  whither  you  £ill!"  He  then«]&- 
hffeDted  him  to  jrenonnce  bis  errors,  assuring  him,  that  he  bad 
h^  tipared  for  his  treason,  in  hope  of  .his  anendmeiX ;  and 
tbflkt,.iC  be  iwere  converted,  it  was  ten  to  one  that  Ibotigb.fae 
had  betm  Metropolitan  of  England,  be  should  be  as  weil  stiU, 
add  riither  better. 

Crantnerimaintained  his  cause  with  his  wonted  deaacmag 
And  gentlefte«^  aod  with  that  saperiority  which  the  cause 
iUi^  gave  him*  When  be  acknowledged  bis  marajage,  ^oie 
qS  tb^  CooKuisnoners  observed,  that  his  children  then  were 
boildooten  u>  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  smiled  «t  this,  find 
9sk^  whether,  if  a  Priest  kept  a  concubine,  their  issue  vwete 
:h€9ldmen?  .adding,  ''I  trust  you  will  make  my  jrhildi»»?s 
f9fifi  J»  .worse.''  Depositions  coneemiag  ithe  doctriaes  be 
*bMi  pff eaahed  wer e  taken  against  him,  «nd  be  was  ihm  cited 
Ui  ft^^iear  at  Jlome  in  person  within  eighty  days^  ,there;  to 
|9«A^his:answer.  This,  he  said,  he  would  be  coao^nt  to  dQ» 
if  >tbfi  fiiiteii.^uid  send  .bim:- » •  but  lliia.was^dBcce  bim 
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tho  oid^  thei  temi}  dedamd  coittiimfcriocs  fer  imt  upiniiigji 
and  fi»  ffBch  toodflouieil  Th«9r  tUd  not  cfoi  ^nit  ^tift  tW 
tena-v9s<e9ipit«d.  b^m  ibey  degnHled  lum.  TUtS^r^mS 
BoiiD0r.ir6re'CMmpiammd.tp  pofiMrm  dw  cemDimy.  Tbm 
fimocvhiid  been  hiaold  and  fiuBiliarfirieiid,aiidl]BdnD8iM3^ 
maiqf' and  gyvKt  lM»dn69if9  from  his  handb :  IntttMwdMq 
eiBodws  shcured  that  be  reibembered  this*  Bnk  Boittie^> 
offieialtd  with  chamctemtic  inaolenee.  That  the  mmiBBfyi 
might  be  more  insidtiiig)  the  vestnMmts  were  made  jai..nsgKi 
aa4  canvas.  In  this  plight,  with  a  ino^  mitie  aad  fil^ 
a9d-<k.erowr  in  his  hand»  he  was  exhibited  in  jSt.  Maiy^ 
while  the  brutal  Bonner  exdaimed^  ^  This  is  die  mmm  Atm 
halih  deqified  the  Pope,  and  now  is  to  be  judged  bf:himit 
This  is  the  man  that  hath  pulled  down  so  umay 
aii4  P^w'is  come  to  be  judged  in  a  church  I  This  m 
mgn-.thgt.  Q^nteoned  the  blessed  Sacnunent,  as 
oope  tq  be  condemned  before  that  Sacrament!^  Ami 
this  gtiPaia  he  went  on,  though  Thirlby  vepmtuOj  palMI 
him  bjtbq  sleeve,  to  make  hixn  desist^  and  had  6btainsd4W 
pr^ipiiieJrpm  him  to  use  Cranmer  with  reverence*  Tlie  AmM? 
I^op,  pvhmitted  calmly  to  all,  saying,  he  had  done. wiriitF 

d^.8^  ^^%  ^^ '  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^®  crosier  fiMt;  wnd  insMidc 
of vyi^djjig  .it,  delivered  a  piq[>er,  containing  hk  atywd  ii».«v 
General  -Council.  He  was  then  drest  m  a  yeomufs  thnni^. 
bare  fowa  ai|d  a  townsman's  cap,  and  scBt  badk  to  pnsn.  I 

He  waj»  now  dealt  with  very  .differently  from  any  oEA» 
foraner  su&rers;  for  he  was  removed  to  the  honse  ef  ihei 
Diean.of  Christ  Chi^rch,  and  treated  there,  rsdier  as  a 
tji^A  B  prisoner,  with  every  "possible  indulgence^  and 
efsfi^  inarii:  of  real,  or  pretended,  regard;  some,  perh«pS|i 
aotiiig  ^m  sincere  attachment  to  him,  others  in  the  Im^.of ; 
prevailing  upon  a  mind  which  was  naturally  timid.  ThaS^ 
thi^  succee4ed,  is  certain;  but  it  is  doubtful  to  wfaat-eattgafc 
The iprobability  is,  that  he  signed  an  equivooal  irrnlfKaiaiiL 
a^id  that. the  other  papers,  five  in  xMoob&t^  wherein  he  was 
made.  toaduiowle<%e^  in  the  most  explicit  temu^  the  de*^^ 
trinea  which  he  had  repeatedly  confiited»  and  to  vBify  hhaadf - 
as  4  mischief-maker  and  blasphemer,  weee  fabiicstad  by 
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'sdbmiiow  ^ 'Ike' etrat&tiitMl!^  &^^ 

wdl  m  per{il03&ed;'ahd' notbiilg  a|){^rsciei^{h/ 
faidk  tftot  he  sttbnitled,  tiltder'a  protfiii^  theit  liis  life  ihoiaiSB} 
Utrflpnt^  xmd  tlmt'  he  dhouM  pais  it^if  he  did^t  wfeb^fdf  ^ 
MBcUth or jd^iHtf,  ma  p*miilto  station,  atidwb^t^v^  He^Hited.' 
"EBrnfy-sAAibm^  it «hottki  faai^ b^ff> determined^  dot-bnly  fd 
piM  Km  «a  dealb,  but  <o  make  hitn  »iifibr  <t^  extl^raerigoolF' 
ofe^idnfi  aeArsed  iant^  and  bam  htnj.  lilive,  in^tts  a  di^tie}^ 
h;foisd>'that'of  the  loqaisition  itself,*  the  victims  ef'-that^ 
tfJtenid,tvlK>  mSered  i»  confessing  and  repetitlAg  of  ^ttiefr* 
Gfimotu,  being  always  strangled  before  thej  were  bnmt^ 
Xbis^^^Aielfy^^iB  impiited  to  the  Queen's  imji^eable  retetil^ 
'mm$timgmast  him,  for  the  part  which  he  had  takeh^in  heir' 
itithtT^'s'  divocee :  but  in  this,  as  in  all  the  cnieltiee  of  this 
rvign.  Cardinal  Pole  is  implicated;  hisr  prfinckiy 
that'AO  thietres,  no 'murderers,  were  so  pemicibus'to  tlfb 
1,  --as  the  heretics ;  that  no'  treason^  was' to-"b^' 
to  liieir^  and  that  they  were  to  be  rooted  tip^lHte 
GiBd%c«Ts,  and  cast  into  the  fire.     No  persecatiei^h 
ttegoB^with  a  more  determined  refik>lation'<^  g^tn'g' 
thAMigh  wkh  k:  npcm  this  subject  there  was  no  vadliation  ih 
tjjB;  QiMwi's  •  <auBaels,     Bitt  in  the  case  of  Oamnery  the 
otftrt  of  parseoitiim  had  been  obtained,  and  the  {iSainest 
pattay  ««»  disregarded,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  ^dictiv^ ' 
^^bmmt  did  malice  more  signally  confound  itsetf*     '  ' 
ItjpfiBTS  tharOanmer  was  not  informed  of  the  4efer* 
Ltion  oaneeming  him,  even  on  the  morning  when  lie  was 
;  tet  masny  circumstances  made  him  apprdiend  that  hSs 
W«s  intended,  and  he  had  prepared  accordingly.    About 
niae^n  die  morning  he  was  taken  from  Bocardo  to  St.  Mai^y^s 
cfavdi,  where  the  sermon,  which  would  otherwise  have  he^ 
ptigMbed  at  die^  jrface  of  execution,  was  to  be  delhrered^^be-^ 
ctHie  it  was  a  day  of  heavy  rain.    The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  * 
mGCnt  "first,  lli«i  Cranmer  between  two  Friars,  who  chanted 
psahoaiKtiiey  went,  till  they  came  to  the  church  door;  there 
thqr  hegsff  llie  Nunt  Dim^is,  and  dien  brought  hkn^to  a 
utmgtm  frgatcl  the  pal[Ht^  raised  at  svaik  a  height  frbm  the 
gi^mmk^iimt 'B&  the  assembly  mighr  see*  him.    The'  hoM 
l^^anSj^^and^  the*  other  persons  of  authority  who  had  l*en 
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armed  retinue^  and  ^the  dKnK:!h  vas  en)wd^Vtf^Jttii  'ilM^ 

Iriaiikilts  comhig  in  the  bx^pe  dmrdtanmer  M^oiUd'^rdidafifiiJtts 

own  conversiim  to  their  doetrines;  thejrwho^  ivere4^ttiiltiuihs 

at  heart,  in  tho  better  belfef,  that'  '^he  who,  Iby^^e^bttinuU 

study  and  labour  for  so  many  years,  had  set  forth  the^diie- 

trine  of  the  Gospel,  would  not,  in  the  last  aet<^'  y^'life, 

'forsake  Ins  post*'    A  Bomanist,  who  ^ms  pp69ebft;<i!S^>94|^ 

thought  that  his  former  tifo  and  wretchefd  end  ideset«^4 

gk^eater  mfaery,  if  greater  had  been  pos»b)e,  ^^as  yiS^^id'Hlpte 

of  his  heart-hardening  opinions,  toudicfd  with  cbm|)a^i^totinia 

beholding  him  in  a  bare  and  ragged  gown,  and  ^-foVoAf^^dfy 

clothed  with  an  old  square  cap,  exposed  to  the  eonfe^pi^f 

all  men.     *'I  think,''  said  he,  <<  there  was  none  that  pfi^ 

not  his  case,  and  bewailed  not  his  fortune,  and  i^lM^^di^tii 

own  chance,  to  see  so  noble  a  prelate,  so  grave  a'^fdunsdl^, 

bf  so  longHxmtinued  hcmour,  after  so  manry  d^iiii^lftf  BIb 

old  years  to  be  deprived  of  his  estate,  adjudged  to  di^%]ia4i 

so  painM  a  death  to  end  his  life.''    When  he  haJi'^ascsJ^M^ 

^  stage,  he  knelt  and  prayed,  weeping  so  pi'OfliMyp'^ffibt 

ttiany,  even  of  the  Papists,  were  moved  to  tears;'  •  -^  ^^^'^  '^'^ 

Cole^  who  preached  ^  sermon,  began  by  d^MMlif^jif ^U^h 

'the  mercy  of  God,  and  from  diat  theme,  w!i(hi^(te^rJjttdl- 

terous  logic  x^  his  Chureh,  proceeded  to  'ri^w  fal^»r<b[ftc$Mifiiy 

tt  w^'for  that  justice  by  which  the  Aimighty^s  itik(^^  ^i^em* 

^per^  Aat  Chmmer  should  be  burnt  alivk:  / ^Thii  ^l(^^ 

<and  Council  had  thus  determined,  notWithi6tandlQ^'^'P#dSb 

'atid  re^ndliati<m  ware  due  to  him  acecAdmg'Ib^the  oitoMifc, 

4br  lUhee  especial  reasons;  firsti  for  the  part  he'fa^Dtfbfifci'fh 

WidiVorce;  secondly,  beeause  he  had  iiieeii  the  iet^^Mr  ikfal 

'ottl)f  "fountafai  of  those  heretical  doctrines  *which  -h^'-m  hkSg 

'j[>revailed;  and  thkdly,  because  ^it  se^ned-ioeec,'  thM^a^tfle 

iS^tR   cf  Northumberltod   made  ^veii '^«4tb  i';^>'GSMMttk 

^^re;  so  there  should  be  one  that  ^uM  mi&fe  ^^tefi*%^& 

* 'llj^i' of  BochesterT  mid  becau^  Ridl^,  Ilbei^,"^id 

^F^rkr^  wore  not  suffident,  it  seemed  tliHSit'  d^Mmimft^'ahMAl 

'be  ^Jdned  to  fhem  to  ffll  up  this  part  of  ^utfiijr.''^  ^O^fei- 

liorted  the  auditor  to  note  hy  ikk  jeibmipli^,  OM  ihS^Qii^ 

i^d  ifit^  xio'man  m  ^mt  ku^,  ^«^b^»ek^ 


Itto*  Jrfm  F<wfi)  "  witik  whsfct  fi3r«*t  igrief  ofwW^ij^ <  he  i P^Pfi 
ii^ring  Abfe  fiei|nai^5  the  outward  skQW$  pf  hi^.,ba4g  iWfJ 

ffmi^*rh^  lifting  «p  Jii^  hap4s  rwd  fyes  ynt<^  h§fiw^.^4.Jhfa 

"^fPy^^ffelfce  e^^  Xh^  very  uii^g^^i?4  sihafp^  of  p flirfectj^qcf^y 
'%fJly  i^jbijn.^xpresse^.    Mor^  th»^i  tweftty  seyeral  Ufl^  ffee 

4«;s.g!»^^;<wi?Ji)w4wtly^  do^q&j?m,hf§  ftijih^Jy 

.fe<f%  .  .'JEboie  iw^i^b  wer^  pr^^<^t  testify  ^^h^t  .^h^  ..j^ey^r  ^j;^, 
in  iii^y 4lby4W)r^  l«a^^  tb^JI  br^t  pmt  frpfp,  bHai.ot rfiwftt  >tii?fp. 
,jjt|fejn8fcri5eJlP!i^  wba^  pqmmippi^lSiofl  wd  .pity  i»ayi^,^  |pgir>'s 

^d«w5.^Ktf ,»ti5i»  i»  w  4d  i»ftn  rf  10 rf v^fin4  4lgqf}y-"  £,Firt# 

he  ever  retaiij(^^^i^.(|w<9t,iMid  gr^ye  beb^vipHf^'.  ,^lJl,1^i^^^gj^r 
'i^^jt»Ui^r.|j|{ii)ij9H^      ^  ^v^r^,  repai«^^^-^^\p«jse^  his 

Ij^WW  tod>bif  b^*rj  b§eJ3.fio,^trp^gi  y,  ,i3_,>f  ^,,01  jt 

rgfB^^  ]^  Ipmy  ^  i\^  §uffemv.    Tl^y  lqfi(?ltr,^of  f^g|K^ 
:Qlll»^>Q3f.  j^^ti  iwitU  *b^%.  f^-^i^g  fccy<9Ritly  ^  jb}ff}^l|:  |, « 
l^#?fer  #J9r5<ribft  iCftli^^  qp^ectfttoir,.  *^.i^fe  »^^J5i^y^.^uBJ}ja 
A»ip*w  Wri^a^Oj^'  Br«8Fi^g  tqg«t;bi?r-  .  ^f^,  ti^^y^t^frajgfl 
iW^  ,h^fpr^,„iiaYf.  IpT^d  hW  fwr  bi^  coiiV{5r;si^  ^^^pp^f 

.}^ve;|ipd.b<)pciWBrw^  deyotioR c^  ev^ry  *id^^'^    ^Ig^ 
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away  all  suspicion  irom  men,  and  that  dU-  srien:  iQaj)  mided- 
stand  you  are  a  Gatbdlic  indeed."  <^  I^wJA-dalVf-  ]^)Q|dte4 
Cranmer,  ^and  that:  with  a  good  will.'*  ^    ...i  f)d   jsm 

He  roee  then  fiom  hk  kneesy  and»  pvttiiig  off  liis.jtapMia]d^ 
<*Good  Christian  peo]^e,  my  deady^fadoyed  biethj^nrra^ 
sisters  in  Christ,  I  beseech  you  most  heartily ^td  pca^^/ihe 
to  Almighty  God^  that  he  wfll  fargtre  meanyisitis  ao^ofibiQfA 
whidi  be  many  without  number,  and  great  iaiwf0^ms9Sf^ 
But  among  all  the  rest,  there  is  one  which  ^gri^fel^-mfiQil^ 
science  most  of  all,  whereof  you  shall  hear  nn^re  ia  jt^^pnifi^ 
place."  Then,  drawing  forth  from  his  bosom  a  pngr^^hkh 
he  had  prepared  for  this  oeeasioB,  he  kndt  and'Said^  ffiQ 
Father  of  Heaven  I  O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  q£  ^beimAAl 
O  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons  in  one  Grod !  have  merqy  lip^ 
me,  most  wretched  caitiff  and  miserable  sinner  I  I  Jk»w 
offended  both  against  heaven  and  earth)  bioi«  than  nqriP^gSs 
can  express;  whither  then  may  I  gp,  or  whither  sfaaUrl^gft? 
To  heaven  I  may  be  ashamed  to  lift  np  mine  ^f^  i^smi^W 
earth  I  find  no  place  of  refoge  or  succour.  To  Thee^:-dM^:e- 
ibre,  O  Lord,  do  I  run;  to  Tbee  do  I  humble  mysd^^s^i^jn^ 
O  Lord  my  God,  my  sins  be  great,  buit  y^  Jhaiie  melatf  jupofi. 
me  for  thy  great  mercy  I  The  great  mysfe^  lhatGod/be<;9i9^ 
man,  was  not  wrought  for  little  or  &w  offences.  Thou  .4i<l^ 
not  give  thy  Son,  O  heavenly  Father,  unto  death  f^^.siiuill 
sins  onfy,  bat  for  all  the  greatest  sins  of  thiQ  wolidl,iBO' tfc^ 
the  sinner  return  to  thee  with  his  wlnde  heart,  a^.IdJP^heip 
at  this  present.  Wherefims  have  merqr  on  nt^,QvCb^v4>(QB^ 
proper^  is  always  to  have  mercy !  have  mec^uponfO^O 
Lord,  for  thy  great  merey !  I  crave  nothing  ^.JAina^oiwii 
merits,  but  fi>r  thy  name^sake,  that  Jt-miiy  \^'  1^93ifm^ 
thereby,  and  for  thy  dear  Scm  Jesus  Cfari$tf«  sak^ «  Aod  bqw^ 
therefore.  Our  Father  which  an  in  heave%  hallowed:  ^  d^ 
name!"  '  -  .      ,   \- '    .*_-  .. :•^ 

No  prayer  had  ever  been  compos^,  wad- uttered  in,  c)ei^i(|^ 
misery,  notr  with  more  earnest  and.devout  <Q9£|t]|itiQi^  n Biaiy^ 
then,  he  addressed  the  spectators^  not  hurrjingiaq^a||i^tfy  to 
his  purpose,  but  c^Jfldy  and  ddiiberately^  -  ^'.  l^J^jeaeff^^fimi 
people^"  said  he,  ^  desir^  at  the  timeofhisideatlfcM  gft^btt^^ 
good  ezhortadon,  that  odbers  may  xemeodM«.Hth^«toiftiQr  s4ld 
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bellhe  bettei*  tberefby  t  so  IvbeseeohiGod  grant  me  grace  that 
I'^'ti^  sp^ak-isdmething  at  tbfa  my  departing,  whereby'  God; 
may  be  glorified,  and  you  edified."  He -exbovted  them  not 
hme^^^eii''  minds  overmueh  apoxi  this  glozing  world,  but 
b^n^^e  wcfirld  to  oome;  and  to  obqy  the  King  and  Queen 
iriilin^ly'  aad  gladly,  not  for  fear  of  men  only,  but  much  more 
feT'^tiil^^  jfear  of  God,  knowing  that  th^ibe  God's  ministers, 
^ij^^nt^d  to  tvle  and  govern,  and- therefore  whosoever  resist-, 
^'tkem^  resistetb  the  ordinance  of  God.  And  lie  entreated 
iIh^  to  love  one  another.  ^^  Bear  well  awti^,''  said  he,  "this 
i^i^  ksson,  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  much  as  in  you  lieth ; 
^d  u>  hurt  no  man,  no  more  than  you  would  hurt  your  own 
tetural  loving  brother  or  sister.  For  this  you  may  be  sure 
^,  that  whosoever  hateth  any  person,  and  goeth  abont  malici- 
midy  to  hinder  or  hurt  him, ...  surely,  and  without  all  doubt» 
^dd  i^  not  with  l^t  man,  although  he  think  himself  never  so 
"itocli'  in  God's  favour."  Lastly,  he  exhorted  the  rich  to  make 
A  proper  use  of  the  wealth  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 
'  ^:WeU  aware  how  little  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  when 
^came  to  the  point,  he  still  proceeded  with  a  caution  which 
^C  wo^M  have  been,  impossible  to  have  observed  thus  to  the 
iW^f  iP  he  had  not  attained  to  the  inbst  perfect  self-possession 
li  thi*  trying  hour.  *'  And  now,"  he  pursued,  **  forasmuch 
as  I  am  come  to  the  last  end  x)(  my  life,  whereupon  hangeth 
^)f  my  life  past,  and  all  my  life  to  come,  either  to  live  with 
ttiy  Master  CSirist  far  ever  in  joy,  or  else  to  be  in  pain  for 
ever  with  wicked  devils  in  hell ;  (and  I  see  before  mine  eyes 
presently  eitfier  heaven  ready  to  receive  me,  or  else  hell 
re^jr  to  swallow  me  up !)  I  shall  therefore  declare  unto  you 
mfverj  faith,  how  I  believe,  without  any  colour  of  dissimula- 
■fioh ;  'for  noW  is  no  time  to  <fissemble,  whatsdever  I  have  said 
-or  written  in  times  past.^'     He  then  repeated  the  Apostle's 

creed,  and  declared  his  belief  in  every  article  of  the  Catholic' 
^th,  every  word  and  sentence  taught  by  ot&r*  Saviour,  his 
dA^ilesy  ctnd  Prd^ets,  tod  in  die  New  and  Old  Testanfient* 

'  ^«Ari*<IMm,^'He  conthmed,  "I  come  to  the  great  thing 
Which  'tvoubt^th  my  conscience  more^  tbaiv  any  thing  that  ever 
i^^iidd  6^  did:in  my  whole  life^  and  that  id,  the  setting  abroad 
id&wril^gs  contrary  to  the  trudi;  which  now  here  I  re- 
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nounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  With  my  haAO)  cotittktf' 
to  the  truth! which  I  thought  iti  niy  he^tip  And  i^rtttfeil  tcft  f^ 
ofdeath)  and  to  save  my  Wte,  if  it  might  be:  and  that  &^''bil' 
sUch  t>]lls  and  papers  as  I  have  writt^h  bt  sighed  with  my^ 
hand',  since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  maii^^" 
tilings  uijrtrue.  And  forasmuch  as  niy  haild  ofiend^  t^ritiiig^ 
contrary  to  my  hearty  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished 'ttileffe-* 
fpre ;  for  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  sh&ll  be  first  burnt'!^ 
tie  I^4d  tinie  to  add,  '^As  for  the  Pope,  I  rdhse'hfin'd^ 
Antichrist;  and  as  for  the  Sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  lAaV^ 
taught  in. my  book  against  the  Bishop  of  Winchest^,  tb^ 
which  my  book  teacheth  so  true  a  doctrine  of  the  Sacjratneilt^^ 
that  it  shaB  stand  at  the  last  day  before  the  judgemeht'MF 
Qpd^  when  the  papistical  doctrine,  contrary  thereto,  shall  w 
ashamed' to  show  her  face."  The  Papists  were  at  fii*st  kdo 
jtfujbii  astonished  to  interrupt  him.  Lotd  Williams  bdde  him 
remember  bimsd^,  and  play  the  Christian-man  ;  he  anfirwefeaj 
tix^i'  )^^dia  so,  for  now  he  spake  tfutb:  and  whidn  be  ^di 
reprosu^hed  foi'  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  the  tneek  ihartjnf 
niadiB '  answer,  **Ah,  iny  masters,  do  hot  ydti  take  Itsd^l 
Always  hidierto  I  haVe  been  a  hater  of  falsehood,  and  a  Idvi^f 
of  simplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  hav6  I  dissembled'!** 
aiidj  with  tbat  he  Wept  s^ih.  But  'wheti  he  Wdtild  h^y^ 
spoken, ftiore,  the  Romanists  made  an  uprdar^  and' Cole  ciH^ 
irom  tKe  pulpit,  Stop  the  heretic^s  mouthy  and  iHtb  liifai 
away  r  .  ,  * 

Cranmer  was  now  pulled  down  from  the  stage,  iindt  cdhrilni 
to,  the  stake,  surrounded  by  Priests  and  Friars,  who,'  with  plTo- 
iTuses.bf  beayeh  and  threats  of  (everlasting  torments,*  C^led 
upon  him  to  renounce  errors  by  which  he  would  otherWii^ 
draw  innumerable  souls  into  hell  with  him.  They  brought 
him' to  tlie  spot  where  Latimer  and  Ridley  had  suf&re'd.  He 
had  overcome  the  weakness  of  his  nature ;  and,  ^er  a  shoi't 
prayer,  put  off  his  clothes  with  a  cheerful  counteiieince  and 
willing,  mind,  and  stood  upright  iti  his  shirt,  which  6ame  down 
to  his  feet.  Sis  feet  were  bare ;  his  head,  when  b6th  his  dips 
were  off,  appeared  perfectly  bald,  blit  his  beard  Wks  long  and 
thick,  and  his  coufttenance  so  Venei'able,  that  it:  trioVeii  ^f en 
bis  enemies  to  compassioh*     Two  Spanish  Friars,  who  had 


hftff^  ff^efiy  in$Jrqineiftal  in  .pbtaining  his  recantation,  con- 
ti^ifp<J,  1:9 .  ^hort  him.;  tiU,  perceiving  that  their  eflForta  were 
y^\n9j^ne  »f  ^^P  ^y^%  Let  us  leave  him,  for  the  devil  is  with 
hjffl  !,,..Elyf  .who  was  afterwards  President  of  St.  John*%  still' 
cp/t^^lffu^, urging  hiiu  to  repentance*.  Cranmer  replied|  he 
r^g^]ti^4  Ws  ^^ntation;  and  in  the  spirit  pf  charity  offered' 
lii^^J^^  to  Ely)  as  to  others,  when  he  bade  him  farewell; 
lNit|^Ijte,|obdurate  bigot  drew  back,  and  repcoved  those  who 
hgd^;^epted  such  a  &rewell,  telling  them  it  was  not  lawfiil 
t^^^tjthus  with  one  who  had  relapsed  into,  heresy*  Once 
vif^eiie  cajUed  iipon  him  to  stand  to  his  recantation/  Ci*an- 
n^^,, stretched  forth  his  right  arm,  and  replied,  *<  This  is  the 
^V(d  jthat  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  shall  suffer  punishment; 

,^,Tru/9  to  this  purpose^  as  soon  as  the  flame  arose, .he  hcjd 
]||^jhwd'Out  to  meet  it^  and  retained  it  there  steadfastly,  so 
t^fi  ^.  the  people  saw  it  sensibly  burnii^'  before  the  jfire 
r^he^ ,  angr  other  part  of  his  body ;  and  often  h^  repeatefl 
Y)^  j^  Ipud  and  firm  voice,  ^^  This  hand  hath  offended )  this 
uq^qi'thy.  right  hand  !"  Never  did  marQrr  endure  the  nre 
^ith,  iQ^re  invincible  resolution ;  no  ery  wai^  heiEtrd  iTi^om  hinj^ 
save  the  exclamation  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  Lord  Jesu^m 
j[e9e^v€^  :|iiy  s{Mrit !  He  stood  immoveable  as  the  stUce  to 
Wi^h  he  was  bound,  his  countenance  raised,  looking  to  hea-* 
Y^Q,  jsuid  anticipating  that  rest  into  which  he  was  about  io 
enter;  and  thus,  ^^in  the  greatness  of  the  flame,^^' he  yielded 
.^P  Jtffs  spirit.  The  fire  did  its  work  soon, . . .  and  his  heart 
Wj^  fipund  unconsumed  amid  the  ashes. 
;  ,0f  all  the  martyrdoms  during  this  great  persecution,  this 
wa^  in  all  its  circumstances  the  most  injurious  to  the  Romish 
.<^^se•.  .  It^  w^  a  maoifestation  of  inveterate  and  deadly  mali^ 
toward  one  who  had  borne  his  elevation  with  almost  unex* 
ampled  ra^kness.  It  effectually  disproved  the  argumei^t  on 
;  which  the  flomanists  rested,  that  the  constancy  of  our  martyrs 
^proceeded  not  from  confidence  in  their  faith,  and  the  strength 
.^vhich  jthey  derived  .therefrom ;  "but  from  vaing)6ry,  the  pride 
jdfjcousifstency,  and  the  shame  of  retracting  what  they  had  so 
^}Q):)g.  profess^    Such  deceitful  reasoning  could  have  no  place 
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trition  for  that  sin  was  too  plain  to  be  denied,  t99^^1|)|f  }§ 
be  coiicea}i^,  top  l^e^^lx;9i>l^  ^vejj.tp  Jjg  f^rgoi^^^^^e 
f^uy  Qf  his  fepw^wice.b^  bff^:jS^I?p  lij.t^SW??pd^i^ 
1^ ,  of  .thppsapd^  had  ^lyrfnejped.  hojw>  ^h^;tl);L{  ^SPiblf9§ 
pfl^t^  he^  atopd  ^alm  and  immoypabk.ami^  1^  ^q(f§^  § 
pMiei^ian^  )¥illiitt;.hpIoQaust;  triumpbai;iV^^^  ^Ti^¥  1^/9^ 
secutors  alone,  but  pver  hipiself,  over  the  mn^  ^'^^t^^^iK 
body,  over  fear  and  weakness,  as  well  as  death. 

The  persecution  continued  with  unabated  rigour  during 
the  whole  of  this  abominable  reign ;  and  the  consequence  wa 
that  as  th6  havoc  which  had  been  committed  under  pretext  bl 
fjie  Reformation,  made  the  people  rejoice  in  the  re-:estabmh- 
ment  of  Popery,  so  Popery  was  by  these  cruelties  renaerei^  an 
object  of  horror  and  hatred  to  the  nation.     Persons,  Wticun 
neithet'  books  nor  sermons  would  have  reached,  Were  con- 
vferted  to  the  Protestant  faith  by  the  constancy  with  wnich 
ttie  martyrs   suffered:  ...a   subject   to  which  they  ^ouja 
otherwise  have  remained  Indifferent,  was  forced  upon  theu 
thoughts,  and  they  felt  that  the  principle  could  be  of  ^o 
Importance  for  which  so  many  laid  down  their  Iivesl 
sight  of  Latimer's  and  Ridley's  death  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  Julius  Palmer,  who  in  Edward's  reign  had  been  emj^ea 
from  Magdalen  College  as  an  obstinate  Romanist,  that  hs 
could  not  rest  till  he  had  searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  sc^ounds  of  the  faith  for  which  they  simereg* 
and  then  openly  professed  it  himself.     ^^  Thoii  art  stout  i^ow 
and  hardy  in  thine  opinion,''  said  one  of  his  feUow-(^Uegian& 
as  they  sate  at  table  together,  "  but  if  thou  werj  jEirooi^  to 
die  stakie  thou  wouldest  tell  another  tale.     I  advise.tnee  he- 
ware  vof  the  fire  !  it  is  a  shrewd  matter  to  bum."     f^tt^^i 
8ai^^aliBer9  ^^I  have  been  in  danger  of  bttrnii]^  one^or 
twice,  and  hitherto,  thank  God,  I  have  escaped  it;  but'l 
judge  ^verily  it  will  be  my  end  at  last ;  welcome  be  Itl    It  is 
a  hard  matter  for.  them  to  burn,  that  have  the  mind  add  soul 
linked  to  the  body,  as  athiePs  foot  is  tied  in  fetters,;  liut  if  a 
man  be  once   able,  through  the  bdp  of  God^   ^P^^'  ^ 
separate  and  divide  the  soul  from  the  body,  for.luiBLit  is  no 
more  mastery  lo  bum,  than  for  me  to  eat  this  bread.'-    Nor 


imtl^fk  k'yklti  fcdfafi(teidc4  'for  4ft  "^^  iafaie' spirit  he  kfiered 
ift"^lie-$Me: '•  "=  "■'■  " ''-^•:  '"'•  "''  ■' '  ^^''■'^-  ''''  ''''' 
"^lTie'%Tit  of  the  ?apfet?  tWr^hy  1ft  I*e  kiahA^t^  made 
tef^i^  T^nTcei^field  hiisdbiibt  their  'cdnaucSTi!^;  atid^theil' 
midt'iu^'  HfeVks  sent'to'St/'A!baifs/  flfere  W 
&  fiaa-at  the  west  end  of  thfe  afebfey/^'His'^^Jt^utlbn'isfai' 
t^jred  till  the'  afterhoon,  ^hUe  the  SlierMTswe^'it  i'mar- 
H%6t4ast!     He  meantime  observed,  Ithkt/^       '     ''   ■•'''' 

'  .  '  •'      t.     ■  •  •        J  > .'         '  <*        ■     •  , 

Althouiih  the  day  be  never  so  Ions,  V  r 

•■'.in 'f,    (.  »   ,     ..  .      /  ■     ■     •■    ■•..      'I  .;.•■>'•<.    'iii  i 

o  At  last  it  ringetn  to  even-song. 

fnd  he  tried  the  fire  in  his  chamber  with  his  foot,  to  Drove 
)w  the  flesh  could  support  it.  When  he  came  to  the  sfajtfs, 
the  Ma^'or  said  that  if  he  had  but  one  load  of  faeots  in  the 
world,  ^he  would  give  them  to  burn  this  heretic.  A  knigi\t 
who  was  present  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,.in  g^Jjow 
tone  of  J  voice,  "Good  brother,  be  strong  in  Christy  !*'.  The 
martjrr  replied,  "O  Sir,  I  thank  you!  X  am  soj^ J  thaiJc 
Gbd.^  *And  when  the  flames  arose,  he  moved  his  arms  aa  if 
Be  were  bathing  in  them,  and  embracing  his  death;  sq  that 
some  of  the  more  obdurate  spectators  observed,  the  devil  ^^ 
so  strong  in  him,  and  in  all  such,  that  they  could  feej .  po 
pam.  *     .  .       •  ?   .    . 

^Those  whose  hearts  were  too  hard  to  comprehend/a  Wr- 
tmer  reason,  might  well  entertain  this  notion^  so  m9,ryellp^s 
wias  tlie  fortitude  which  the  martyrs  displayed.,  SoroeUp*^ 
they  promised  their  friends  that  they  would  lift  up  their  .arms 
in  the  fire,  and  clap  their  hands,  in  token. that  the  p\ind 
could  be  kept  quiet  and  patient  through  their  torments  ;^and 
tfiey*  failed  not  to  give  this  promised  assurance  of  trium- 

*  Rol^crts  Smiths  QUfi  of  the  oo^rtyrs  are  well    worthy  of   pres^VtMon,  the 

htie  alliided  to»  wrote  several  poems  circumstances    under  which  the^  wece 

in  prnoUt     Tttt  folt^witig  lio6»  from  written  gtving  them  a  dbep  intei%st :  — 
that  which  lie  addressed  to  his  children,  ,    .. 

■  That  ye  may  follow  me,  your  father  and  your  frif nflji 
^^     ' '     Antt  enter  into  that  sartne  life  which  never  shall  have  end, 
I  leaife  yoit  bote  a  little  book  for  you  to  iDok  upon. 
That  you  may  see  your  father*s  face  when  I  am  dead  and  ^one ; 
''    '      >  Whoy-'for  the  hope  of  heavenly  things,  while  he  did  here  remain^ 
.   Gat^  oyer  all  his- golden  years,  in  prison  and  in  ppln, 
Where  I  among  mine  iron  bands,  enclosed  in  the  dark, 
Kofcknany  days.b^bre  my  death,  did  dedicate  tftSs  work 
To  yo^,.  mine  heirs  of  eartMy  thhiga  which  I  hare  l«ffc  behind. 
That  ye  may  read,  and  understand,  and  keep  it  in  your  mind, 


-/■ 


plt^fUAlu  A  joiuig  siw  who  Wte  iMK^eck^«t;  .^Wtfirn; 
hurj,  George  Roper  iRas  hi«  name^  eKteadedf  bW>4^ians,,)fkf;; 
W  ii^age  op  the.  croes,.  ivhen  the  pile  vne  kiacUedtrWAdA! 
4wt  (^tituile  held  them  tUl  llie  Imu  Bawlios:  Wbitet  %|pMf! 
Webh  fiabermiuiy  bow-^bentwith  tiie  ihftroiities  ^f  .a^e,  .t^pp4 
h9)t  upiight  when  be  aj^roadbed  the  atiike^  as,  if.jbe.  ba4j 
ali?«ady  cast  pff  the  burthen  of  years*  .'^I  ieiri  ili^h^^g^ 
betw^a  the  flash  and  the  spirit,''  said  he  to  one^rf  ;hift 
firiend^;  ''and  the  flesh  would  very  fain  hare  hi^f.^fv^s^j 
Therefore^  I  pray  you,  if  you  see  me  any  thing  tenipt^' 
hold  your  fiager  up^  and  I  shall  trust  I  shall  remeinbisf  my?^ 
sel^"  Th^  memento  waa  not  needed,  for  the  faith  .whj^ 
brought  him  to  this  death,  supported  him  in  it.  ^iUioth^rj 
martyr,  as  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  drew  near^  complaipi^ 
of  a  heaviness  at  heart,  from  which  he  could  obtaia  nQ.i^^M<£ 
though  he  was  earnest  day  and  night  in  prayer*.  The  Ari^uJ^ 
to  whpm  he  made  this  confession,  >  exhorted  him  to  playij^ 
man,  seeipg  his  cause  was  just  and  true,  aod  not  4^  ^ktrfii 
tbaX'theJU>rd  would  visit  him  in  his  good  time,. aA4  M^ll^ 
his  d^ire  with  plenty  of  consolation ;  luid  he  besoi|gfa^|i,hm| 
when  any  such  sense  of  comfort  touched  his  h^an,  .tp  fshbtr 
^me  signification,  that  he  might  witness  it  Wbtni)^lh$7 
pfpane  in  sight  of  the  stake,  the  martyr  cle^^ped  hi%  hmdH 
ei^Uinglyi  and  cried  out  to  him,  '^  Austen,  £(e  is/fxm§J 
He  ia  eome ! "  and  that  '^  with  such  joy  and  alacritj;,  0  loH^ 
9€^ming  rather  to  be  risen  from  some  deadly.. dnn|^t^:t# 
liberty  .of  life,  than  as  one  passong  out  of  the  world  byr^ 
j^aio  of  d^ath •"  .       .     t  ^f 

.;;  Xb^  QC^stancy  of  the  martyrs^  and  the  imanifbsfr§ynq^aAy 
pf  the  people,  provoked  the  persecutors  to  larthei^  cnaelQV 
^yh*t  ifcey  could  not  effect  by  the  fear  of  de*th,  .thej^.bopfli 
)bo  acooofiplish  by  tormeais  in  prison  >.  their  victicijawe^ 
j^ten^  by  the  feet,  hands,  and  neck,  in  th^  jnoat  paiofii) 
.postures;  th^y  wei^  scourged  and  beM^n,:^nurAd>rWJ|ih4h^ 

» 

^ ,    ,     ,  That  a^  you  b*Fe  been,  heirs  of  that  which  oi\ce  ah^l  w«fr  •WV* : .  ( J 
1£'ven  so  ye  may  possess  the  part  which  never  shall  decay, 
lnlfdlo«ing>0f y<»ur/aUeifai&M>t in^ftuUi, and A^m Id9% J  »f  ''^  Uqc 

^  ''  /    Thm^yo  wigr  also  be  his  hairs  for  evermore  aboTc;^    ^       ^.  ,^  j.,^,   Ji:i^i^ 
Atid  in  example  to  your  youth,  to  whom  X  Wlsh'iul  gooa,'  ^      ^  ' 

I  preach  you  here  imperfect  fajthf  fn^d  jsei|\,it  with  mj  blood. 


arid^d^ii^ct  df  food.     When  Otfrii^^  sent  hh  affmli-bttsket 
td'^the  {>H9Q^^  he  ^d€»it  ^hh  k^^lrilit  ^^rg^  ttmt  ii6t  li  86r^p' 
*billdi)e^ven  to  thft  beHetlc^.   The-  Roman  €5Mhoiicftittc^ 
HSM'^fldtet'Mfti'i^  to TMt  out  wi^dtf  i4iey  balled'h^resy  bif  fi^e  ahtl' 
sf^^M.     Bti^tand  and  Spain  Urcfre  the'bmly-botliiftriW  iHi^i^o 
th^jf  (!(^iild  aft  yet  act  ir{)On  this  d^l^rtnitllitibi^  and  ^the;^  pux*^' 
^^'^to'ili  both  to  thd  ifittearm09t«     Cbrdlhal  P^  Otd^r^ 
i^gisterj*  to  be  kept  of  all  persons  who  were  recon^ited  td 
^  'Roitlifeh  G^iurch  in  ev^ry  plaee  audi  parish^  that  prt^cecfd^ 
iiig^*  iftight  bo  iniitituted  against  all  whose  names  vrert  tick 
etlt^r«d    there.     Commissidneni   for    Inquisiitkn!»  werie  aj[w 
pbMtl^d/with  power  to  summon  a»d  ejtamiine  aiYV  persons 
iipdh  Olith  touching  their  faith,  and  to  seises  upoh  th^pro*^ 
^ty  of  all  "who  did  not  appear  to  answer  their  interrogatories.' 
The  only  measure  wanting  to  perpetuate  the  spiritual  bdnd« 
^  ^  th^  nation,  was  the  establisbnient  of  one  of  thoi^ 
aecutsed  tribunals  which  wens  at  that  time  in  full  operatidii 
itkd^  tiKe  ISpani^  goTernm^t;  and  this,  in  all  liteiihbdd; 
if^fiM  %tt^6  been  done,  if  Mary's  unhappy  ftfb  had^  b^ii 
imlbilg^    7he  same  temper  which  encouraged  the^  It^c^ii 
Ittidfi  ill  ^pahi,  and  introduced  it  into  the  Neth^lftndi^ 
iM^ld'tiatie  attempt^  its  introduction  here.    The  Glpii^it  of 
ifeilaws^  ii^d  already  been  introduced ;  but  the  fedingsi  of  the 
country  wef^  opp^xsed  to  this  atrocious  system,    lli^  secret! 
of ^th«  pfison-4iou6i^  could  not  be  concealed ;  every i^ei^  th^ 
Victiitts  Ibund  some  who  commiserated  them^  imd  a^G^dH^ 
XfWtti.  dn  COttimunicating  with  their  friends,  even  wheti  Yh^ 
were  fain  to  write  their  mournful  letters  with   their*  ky^ 
bl^odi     Atid  when  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  prii»on, 
^tber  of  natural  disease,  or  in  condequenc^  of  hunger -aitd 
tii0  torments  inflicted  oh  them,  were  cast  out  as  ca^ioti  ifa 
the  £dds,  aU  persons  being  forbidden  to  bury  tbeni  |  as  so6fi 
a^  evening  closed;  they  were  interred  by  pioUs  hai^  nm 
without  sdmo  form  of  devotion,  the  ardiem  frequ^ently  )i!Ail^ 
ing  by,  and  singing  psalms.  - 

During  thd  four  y^ars  that  this  persecutfph  contit^ed,  it 
appears,  by.aalhentife  recovds,  that  two  hundred  and  eighty*- 
eight  persons  were  burnt  iflive:  the  number  of  tllqle  who 
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perished  in  prison  is  unkmyvim.  The  hm  of  prbpiei^pjll 
London  alone,  eonsequent  «pon  die  arrest  or  ffigl|e^f7'i& 
manj  substantial  eititens,  and  the  general  insecmri^^^fWl 
estimated  at  300,000/. ;  nor  was  it  in  wealth  ^ne  thut  Uib 
kingdom  suffered ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sumk,  atfd'  th^i|!^ 
racter,  and  with  it  the  prosperity,  of  the  ^  English  wotddbat^ 
b^en  irrecoverably  lost,  if  God  in  his  mercy  had  nof%  cnt'fthbrt 
this  execrable  tyranny.  The  Queen  was  supposed  *to'^^ 
with  child:  humanly  speaking,  it  seemed  to  depend  updit  th^ 
event  whether  England  should  become  a  Protesti|nt^<ir'd 
■Popish  kingdom;  and  there  was  such  a  dispositioh  inC-l^ 
Protestants  not'  to  believe  what  they  so  greatly  dreaided,  «a4 
ko  persuade  themselves,  that  a  supposititious  cl&ld  woutd^'lMft 
imposed  upon  them,  that  many  were  punished  feffnttei&ig* 
the  opinion  with  which  they  were  possessed.  Provi^oii'iii^W 
made  by  Parliament,  that,  in  case  of  the  Queen's  ^dettdl^ 
Philip  should  take  upon  himself  the  rule,-  order,  educdt£>n^ 
and  government  of  the  child;  and  prayers  were  drdet^,iftlk 
as 'God,  by  his  servant  Mary,  had  delivered  the  peo^^ii^ 
bf:the  hands  of  heretics  andinfiddb^  so  he  wotddf^colattiylet^ 
ifce  work  by  blessing  her  with  a  safe  delivety,  and  with^A 
male  child.  Upon  a  report  of  her- delivery,  the  belfe  ikfi^ 
€Lhd  processions  were  made,  and  public  rejoicihgs  w^i*^  iOB^ 
«t  Antwerp.  But  those  appearances  which  had  so^p'd^ 
t^eived  the  Queen  herself,  that  the  cradle  was  made  r^Hd^ 
^»6Ved  to  be  the  indications  of  a  mortal  disease.  >   ■    -^ 

*  Not  a  week  before  her  death,  three  women  and  two  nti^ 
kfdte  -bufnt  at  Canterbury.  Certain  circumstances'  reAdet^ 
ttife  \d!St  auto-^-fe  remarkable.  John  Comeford,  one  of  ^\»lfe 
Victims,  -  when  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pWW- 
iiotm'ced  upon  him  and  his  stake-fellows,  boldly  rifttortefl''?! 
tipon  his- persecutors.  **In  the  name  of  our  Lord/'  said  rffe 
fcoTfra^^tts  martyr,  "and  by  the  power  of  his  HolySjfff?^ 
.we-d<J  here  give  into  the  hands  of  Satan,  to  be  destrbyed;  ihh 
bodies  of  all  those  blasphemers  who  condemn  his  most  holy 
truth  for  heresy,  to  the  maintenance  of  any  false  Church,  or 
feigned  religion;  so  that  by  this  thy  just  judgement,  O  moat 
mighty  God,  against  thy  adversaries,  thy  true  religion  may 
be  known,  to  thy  great  glory  and  our  comfort,  and  to  the  edify- 
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if)gX}€<iU  o^ir  nation.  Good  IjOfdi  m  be  it.  Amen  I"  It  i^ 
fliptiauirffriding.  that.  theProtesitants  bolieved  this  iropreeatiofi 
|j^j(ha^^.  tal^*  effect  .against  their  enemy,  when,  ^^  within  .»x 
4*ysi^aJier,  Qmeed  Mary  died>  and  the  tyraniay  of  all  English 
i^ist4  with  her."  These  martyrs  seem  to  have  expected 
ihia^idflsirable  end,  when  they  made,  it  part  of  their  prayers 
hii^rQ:tbqy  suffered,  that  their  blood  might  be  the  laat  that 
should  be  sh(ed»  One  of  them,  a  young  unmarried  womai% 
QflUed.  at  the  stake  for  her  godfather  land  godmotherB,  wh^ 
J^y.lhe  presiding  magistrate's  orders,  were  sept  for  aocor^r 
i^ly»i  .When  djiey  came,  she  aslced  them  wh^t  thqy  }^ 
prmA^^Jox  her  at  her  baptism;  and,  repeating  the-Cprap 
^]|4meni]s  and  the  Creed,  demanded  if  they  had  eng^f)# 
ujiih^rrl^efaalf  that. she  should  believe  more  than,  this?  Thfiy 
mwwfHr^,  that  they  had  not.  "Then,"  said  sh^,  **I  die.-.fi 
Q)wj§tia9  i^man  ! .   Bear  witness  of  me ! "  ;    , .      .  „.  .  j 

eiiTb^jlsacrifice  of  these  victims  is  imputed  to  the  ipdi/f- 
^^  ,^a^^ty  of  Harpdfield}  then  Archdeaeon  of  Cwt^buryf/j^ 
p^so^  ^asirconspicuous  among  the  persecutors  at  that  .time,  s^ 
^fVff^iaA^ wards  among  the  wrjitc^rs  in  defence  of  the  F«pp| 
ga):(Sj^>  iHe  hurried  on. this  execution,  when  such  odjoua  p^/^ 
^aiAingpi..wer^  in  other  places  suspended,  bec^ause  thejQiu^i^'^ 
4$9|ijlti  wa^^  daily  looked  for.  That  event  was  not  xi^gx^tf^^ 
e)(^nj  by  the  Bomaaists,  except  by  sudhi  as^Harpsfield,^  ap4 
.^ft»y>  and.  Bopner.  "  Melancholic  in  mind,'\  (so  -sh^^  is  ^ 
scribed*,)  "  unhealthful  in  body,  little  feared  of  her  foreign 
ffi^  .less  b^loved  by  her  native  subjects ;  not  oyjsr^dp^  to 
jb^o^^n, husband,  unsuccessful  in  her  treaties  for  peape,.^i^ 
i^ilifovtUQate  in  her  undertakings  for  war,"  Queen  .!(Vl3fy.!l^ 
l^^e  to  lament  her,,  and  there,  was  not  even  the  se9ibljpui;\ce^f^ 
«>i*row  for.  her  loss.  She  died  in  the  morning ;  in  t;h?i  aftevj^ffff. 
^)ie  b^lls  of  all  the  churches  in  London  were  rung  ^^  .^ 
acce^ion  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  night  bonfires  wqre-m^d^rj.afl^ 
t^lpl^  ^t  out  in  the  streets,  at  which  the  citizens,  cfur^p^ed^,/; 
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CHAP.  XV.  .      yA, 

QXJMXS  BLIZA|IETH. 

•'i   M.il 

Ttfe  frst  «<tt  «f  ihe  newQaeea  ipvm  to  take  Sir  WiltMniCl^ 
ikito  ber  eoiinc9,  and  Bfipoint  Mm  her  principai  Se(iMAff>^ 
imA  of  «fic)i  con^eqnenee  wafi  the  pulpit  at  this  eristsy  that^M^ 
of  th^  first  objects  ^  of  his  attention  vnA  **  t#  eoni^der  dk 
eMdkton  of  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Odbs,''  and  pre^rc^  aftir 
question  eonoeming  the  governance  of  the  realm  from  heb^ 
touched  upon  there.  The  people  had  not  been  soi^ady  to  i^nlfolft 
the  Roftii^h  reK^on  at  ICary^s  aeeettion,  as  thejr  mere^n&k  to 
e^eafie  #om  'its  iiMoierable  jtfkfi.  Vfhen  the  Qiieeii'  m^fel)^ 
|)tAKe  eniraneef,'  a  pageaat  was  prepaved  In  CbeA{N6l^/Miiye 
^me  aecosrted  her,  leadkig  in  hi^  habd  his  daugUter  ^^d^ 
4BAid  ^tVuth  pree^ted  her  with  the  B^glli^  Kble-^o^ipoa 
whibW  iTBS  written,  Vefbwn  ^erUiUh.  El¥«dbeih  'kfe^sieiri^ 
%j^%  held  it  Hp  wkh  both  her  hatids,  and  Ai^^faid^A; 
Mverenfty  upon  her  breast,  to  the  joy  of  th^b^hMitobi'^Mod 
EH^iabetf^fi  life  had  been  in  imminent  danger 'dlftfbg^ifti- 
ebt^r^  rriga.  ^<  It  weuM  inake  a  pitlftil  and  iM^aflg^itoi^^ 
«ay9  lldfinshed,  <^  to  recite  ^Amt  examinatMii&'and  t^uUns^ 
^  poor  tneh  there  were  to  find  out  'that  ktilfe(Whiett>shooUl 
ctit  lier' throat ;  what  gaping  among  my  Lords  ^  iltft^f&mgff 
to  isee  th<^  day  wherein  they  might  wa^  their' 'wttit^'Maktq^ 
lft''h^  Itthocent  blood,  but  espeei^ly  8«^h(^li':Oati(lizih#i$' 
'Wm^sX  iiiterierenee  sared  her  life;  but  when  ^  wMiooifi^ 
fitted  to  «he  custody  of  Sir  Henry  Bet^gield  air  W^odseM^ 
^the  unworthy  Knight  treated  her  wMb  6u€liM9^^ity|'«ififlg 
his  office,  it  is  said,  more  like  a  jailer  than  a  g^iliMlafii^itoit 
the  Princess,  hearing  a  milkmaid  one  day  sing  dlie€ft4&l]^ta 
lite  fi«lds<  wished  herself  in  the  same  humble  cdniSlkiildf^Jiiy^ 
i»o  she  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty  and  safef/r  Sfttt^nd^ 
•manifested'  her  resentm^t  of 'thi9'tr^atih^t'^**oth«*wfefe 
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than  by  discharging  Sir  Henry  from  the  Court,  saying, "  God 
fergive  you  that  is  past,  and  we  do ;  and  if  we  have  any  pri- 
soner whom  we  would  have  hardly  handled  and  straitly  kept^ 
then  we  will  send  for  you."  *  On  the  way  to  her  coronation 
she  expressed  a  due  sense  of 'the  danger  from  which  she 
had  been  preserved,  in  this  prayer,  '^  O  Lord,  almighty  and 
everlasting  God,  I  give  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thom 
hast  been  so  merciful  unto  me,  as  to  spare  me  to  behold  this 
jayfyl  day !  And  I  acknowledge  that  thou  hctf^  d^t  i^  vpt(- 
d^r£ldly  and  as  mercifully  with  me,  a$  thoja  4^^  with  A^ 
tme  fi^  faithful  servant  Danie^l,  thy  Pfpphets  whom  tbf^ 
.4eji^^e^0dst  cut  of  the  dep,  from  the  cruelty  .of  the  |;r^<%r!^i|4 
JAgi^g  lions.  Even  so  was  I  pv^wh^iBe^s  Axvji  wlyij^tt^^^ 
4eUvfer^  To  The^  therefore,  oply,  be  tbank^v,  hon^ufi  Sff^ 
li?^U^  fpr  ever.    Amen  I"  . .    •  *•      , :.  ..  .,-., 

i '  Sfr.Pfturs  Cross  was  supplied  wi«h  b^  sftfe  .jpf^^^r.ip <tiff 
-m^mf  of  Dr.  Bill,  the  Qv^een's  «?^ii«iQi  ^n4  .flilnjiw^ 
Tfbe/  necessity  of  this  precautiw,  appealed  wheft  ,Wbi?^*  <h? 
^fihttp  pf  Winchester,  preached  th^  lat«  .Q|i0w'*?fwi?PP 
«€«5W^oR. ,  He  extolled  her  because,  having  Ibwdithette)^ 
p»8(>««d.mth  .heresy,  she  bad  purged  it;  and  ^' i5eB[jp«nl|?|^ifig 
ietsdf  ,lo  *e.a  member  qf  Christfs  Charch,  refufedifto.ifr^jit^ 
herself : h^ad  thereof.  To  be  bor^  in  C^rist>  Ciw^%*.M 
ml^f^m^d  wx%  abide  therein  is  horrible^,  ^ecnpW^j?Hf|ed, 
^d  !dainnaUe;.>..I  was  regenerate,  aiidt  hy  a  ^oMn^i^Q^ 
.^f^oalne  a  JRianber  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church;  Wrt  twp 
l^ioofi  divided  myself  from  the  unity  thereof  und  am  ))e«^rw 
Ajm^rnhfUR  of  the  new  Chv^'cJi  of  Genera.  .  R^fyrm^  .1^ 
#^tadac€^'  I  am.  2)0 w  relapsed  agaia  to  sin.  Mark  o^  end  ^^^ 
'^od  wliat  Bhall  ibecome  of  me  ?  I  shall  in  the.  epd  be  d^mn^ 
«iierla»lingly/'  Touchjing  those  who  died. in  horosy,  ^4<;  ^dapiU 
<su^^  mti  tQ  pay/'  aaid  he,  "arid  yop  to. know,  i^bat  thi^,^ 
^.paioe  m.d^otfr,  iu  Vre^  ifl  fire,  in  darkness,  and  hprxw ;  tfep 
fg^gntxtk^  the  HicovMrge^  the  vicngeanceof  God,  with  opjqfus^ 
imd  dl^miMio^  eveida^tingp  i$  pour^  on  them :  neij^li^r^  h^ye 
edij^<qiialifieation  of  paM*  nor  intefwssion  of  iio)f,  aor^^o^ 
Tpg^iidi.'-?  Mdf  speaking  of  th^  duty  of . those  inhk  esittii^ 
Jl^^iJ,  /SBeittg.by  Gpd  ^^funied  to  keep  iwfch.«Ei4  w»fi4 

•  '<?f«m)ni4K  pJ  5'48:  ed.  1802  J  *         f  Strype's  Atttflab,''!  pi  *. 


•^4  ^Li^ABfetlk,  ''((Lpf^. 

^ipon  tlie'^t^rlflls,*  if 'tfiey  see  tfee  wolf  toward  the  ftbc 
%I8  present  I  vafh  ypu  tfie  wolves  i>e  coming  out  of  ^ 
■ahd'othei*'p!aces"ot*jG^rmany,'anct  have  sent  their  hooks  b^fc 
%|[  (Jf  pestJfeiit  docmnesVbtasphemy,  and  heresy,  to  infect 
peopfe, ; .  *. .  it  file"  Bi»hops,  I  say,  and  the  minister,  iii* 
tase,  sfaotild  ndt  give  Earning,  neither  withstand  and^r^is 
"but,'  fcJt  feat  or  battery  with  the  world,  forsake  their  places^  ai 
thereby  give  occasion  to  the  wolf  to  enter,  then  should 't 
t)lood  of  the  people  be  required  at  their  hands.**    "  '/V*  ^.^ 
* "  Tlie  Bishop  was  ordered  to  keep  his  house  for  tfee  9^^^ 
he  fiad  given  by  this  sermon.*     The  restraint  was'ndtjcoi*- 
llnued*  long ;  and  having  been  brought  before  tKe  X^^a 
4he  Council,  and  admonished  by  them,  he  was  released,**^ 
fefuelties  of  the  preceding  reign  were  regarded  with  alft 
i-ericfe  by  all,  except  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
ftiem  ;  and,  from  principle  not  less  than  policy,  Elizabem 
t^lved  to  proceed  mildly  and  temperately,  as  well  a$  fii 
lA  establishing  the  reformed  church.     For  this  reason^ 
because  the  Romanists  preached  seditiously,  and  thee 
*^.eformers  encouraged  by  their  discour^ies  the  disposmon 

le  p^pl^  to  outrun  the  law,  and  demolish  images  and  AtS^ 
aH "preaching  was  forbidden  for  a  time ;  and  if  any  sboulo^ 
bold  enough  to  disregard  the  proclamation,  aH  persons  wetc 
forbidden  to  hear  themf,  till  the  Queen  and  the  tliree  estattt 
iK  Parliament  should  have  consulted  for  the  reconciL^entg 

Matters  of  reliff ion.  -i 

When  the  Bill  for  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the  Crown 
yas  debated  in  Parliament,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Bishops. 


Heath  said,  that  as  concerning  temporal  government,  tjie 
Jlouse*  could  give  her  Highness  no  furtlier  authority  than  sne 
already  had  by  right  and  inheritance,  not  by  their ^^ft^  ^uj 
h^  the  appointment  of  God,  she  being  their  sovereign  Xor3 
and  X.ady,  their  King  and  Queen,  their  Emperor  aiid  Tlm- 
pr/ess.  But  spiritual  government  they  could  not  granti  neJlEer 
could  she  receive.**  "  If,  said  he,  "  by  relinquishing  the  o«l 
6f  iRome,  there  were  none  other  matter  than  a  witfidraVro 
of  our  obedience  from  the  Pope's  person,  Paiil  IV^,  ,wnia 
fiath  declared  himself  td  be  a  very  austere  stern  fa£her  unto 
ic^  ^ter  since  hia  first  entmrice  into  Feter^  bHitfrJ'tHlSi^^e 

•  Strype*s  Annals,  i.  p.  34.  f  Ibid.  i.  p.  41.  53. 


cmut  were  not  af  such  great  iqiport^pcc^;  •« . .  blU;,lr)r,fiyi^]diX]^ 
that  See,  we  must  forsake  the  unily  of  Christ'v  Chinri^  aad 
I^Jeaping  out  of  Peter's  ship,  hazard  pHrselv^  ,to.  lie  Wex>- 
'id^elmed  and  drowned  In  the  waters  of  s^hisiik .  sect9»  and 
dtyisions.''  *  The  Bishop  of  Ch^ter^  i^pei|king  ^i^n  the  same 
iiibject,  asked  of  whom  those  men^  who  ia  thia  and  other 
^points  dissented  from  the  Catholic  Church*  ,leam^  .their 
doctrine  ?  "  They  must  needs  answer,"  said  he,  ",  that  they 
learned  it  of  the  Germans.  Of  whom  did  the  Germans  le^rm 
it  ?  .,  Of  Luther.  WeU,  then,  of  whom  did  Luther  leai^  it  ? 
He  shall  answer  himself:  he  saith,  that  such  thin^  Bfi  hf 
ieacheth  against  the  Mass  and  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  thr 
Ajtar,  he  learned  of  Satan  the  Devil,  at  whose  hands  it  is  like 
he  did  also  receive  the  rest  of  his  doctrines ...  So  that  we  maj 
1^  bold  to  stand  in  our  doctrine  against  our  adversaries,  see^ 

fng  that  theii9S  is  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  ours  above  fifteen 
lundred.  They  have,  for  authority  and  commendation  of 
iheir  religion,  Luther  and  his  schoolmaster  before  mentioned; 
we  have  for  ours  St.  Peter  and  his  master  Christ."  f  The  sfonf 
{>relate  made  an  unlucky  speech  against  the  Bill  for  res^o^f 
ing  the  reformed  Liturgy.  "  Christian  charity,**  he  sai<jl| 
**was  taken  away  by  it,  in  that  the  unity  of  the  Chui'ch  was 
broken;''  and,  proceeding  more  unhappily,  h^  said,  "  It  is 
no  money  matter,  but  a  matter  of  inheritance . . .  yea,  a  ipatte^ 
|;ouching  life  and  death;  and  damnation  dependeth  upon  it* 
Here  is  it  set  before  us,  as  the  Scripture  saith.  Life  and  deathi^ 
fire  and  water.  If  we  put  our  hand  into  the  one,  we  shall  live ; 
if  it  take  hold  of  the  other,  we  shall  die.  Now  to  discern  which 
is  life^  and  which  is  death,  which  is  fire  that  will  burn,  an4 
which  is  water  that  will  refresh  and  comfort  us,  is  a  great 
matter,  and  not  easily  perceived  of  every  man."  X  It  required 
a  front  of  brass  to  have  ventured  upon,  such  a  metaphor^ 
while  the  auto»-darfe  of  the  Marian  persecution  were  fresh  in 
remembrance. 

The  infamous  persecutor.  Story,  went  beyond  this  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  boasted  of  the  part  he  had  taken, 
related  with  exultation  §  how  he  had  thrown  a  faggot  in  the 
face  of  an, earwig,  as  he  called  him,  who  was  singing  psalma 

•  Strype's  Anml^  i.  App.  vk:    t  ^'  ^PP«  '!»•    \  ^*  ^PP'  *•     ^^^*  *•  P*  ^^^^ 
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%%^Mtt^  ttildh^  lie  bad  thnut  it  tk)lmlmsh  under  b«s 

leet  U)  pfick  hiiA :  wished  diat  he  had  done  more ;  and  said 

im  ^7  regtettfd  that  they  should  have  laboured  at  the  young 

tod  Udde  twigh  when  they  ought  to  have  struck  at  the  root»<.v. 

fwocdt  by  whkh  it  was  understood  that  he  meant  the  QaieeB. 

JSv«B  lUs  tte^senahle  inaoienee  did  not  provoke  the  Govenor- 

tmem  10  d^Nurt  firom  the  t^nperate  course  which  k  had  hud 

ildfwii,    A  public  disputation  was  appointed,  not,  as  in  Mlu^s 

jp^ign,  to  be  concluded  by  burning  those  who  diffisred  in 

ppi^ion  iroia  the  ruling  party,  but  with  full  liberty  of  speech, 

and  pecfeot  safety,  for  the  Romish  disputants.    Upon  Heath's 

«M>tioii,  the  Queen  ordered  that  it  should  be  managed  in 

writhigy  as  the  best  means  for  avoiding  vain  altercation :  but 

yfbsn  it  eame  to  the  point,  the  Romanists,  upon  some  diflbr- 

^nce  concerning  the  manner  of  disputing^  relused  to  dispntt 

«t  all*     For  this  contempt  of  the  Privy  Ck>uncil,  in  whose 

{nreBence  they  had  met,  they  were  fined.     Hie  trutb  wlife, 

:tkM  if  the^  had  been  more  confident  in  their  own  cause,  they 

.deemed  it  not  allowable  to  bring  such  points  in  question 

.  before  Buoh  judges.  They  seem  also  to  have  presumed  upon  tfte 

olisiteurity  of  the  Queen's  government^  and  upon  her  tolerant 

disposition*     In  *  the  latter  they  were  not  deceived.     Odioas 

as  .the  pensecutors  were,  and  in  many  respects  amenable  tp 

the  laws,  she  suffered  no  vindictive  measures  to  be  taken 

fi^inst  them ;  and  the  strongest  mark  which  she  manifested 

i)of  her  own  displeasure,  was  in  refusing  to  let  Bonner  kiss  her 

.  handi     The  Archbishop  of  York  had  refused  to  perfiyrm  the 

vOeremony  of  crowning  her,  because  she  forbade  the  host  to  he 

-elevated  in  her  presence ;  it  was  his  office,  Cardinal  Pole  hav- 

t  ing.  died  a  few  hours  after  Queen  Mary.  Except  Oglethorpe,  of 

]  CiirlUe,  all  the  other  Bishops,  in  like  mann^,  refused,  thereby 

^vang  the  most  audacious  proof  of  determined  disobedi^ioe. 

But  £li2abeth  did  not  suiBPer  herself  to  be  moved,  even  by 
(4  jilst  resentment,  from  the  course  of  conduct  which  she 
'■tfttUghtbest.  When  she  was  advised  to  punish  these  dab- 
i-gtxoua  stthjects,  she  *  replied,  <^  Let  us  not  follow  our  sisttf^s 
iexami^e,  but  rather  show  that  our  reformation  tendeth  to 
f^fpsacs^.und  not  to  cruelty."     She  summoned  theai^  with  the 
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aihet  heads  of  the  Clergy,  afnd  i^qaireKl  tbetti,  in  '^urstHiDOe 

of  the  laws  recently  made  for  religion^  and  for  reftforitig  t^ 

the  Crenm  its  ancient  right  of  supremacy)  to  take  into  serioub 

consideration  the  affairs  of  the  Ohurch^  and  expel  ircim  it  iHL 

schisms  and  superstitions.     Heath  ansif^red,  in  'the  hobiife  of 

his  brethren,  by  entreating  her  to  call  to  mind  the  icot*aftis 

between  her  sister  and  the  holy  See,  wherfein  sYkf  liad  proftris^ 

to  depress  heresy,  binding  herself  and  her  glucidedsors^  arid'  heft 

kingdom,  to  accomplish  it,  under  pain  of  p^rpetnal  ignoitilny 

«nd  a  curse.    The  Queen  made  answer,  that  St  ky  hot  in  her 

sister's  power  to  bind  her  and  her  realms  to  an  usm^ped  4tf- 

diority ;  that  as  Josdiua  declared,  I  and  my  house  wiS  ^^i^ 

the  Lord,  so  she  and  her  realm  were  resolved  to  serve  Hitrt'; 

and  that  she  would  esteem,  as  enemies  to  God  and  to  her^  dl 

her  subjects  who  should  own  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bislu^ 

of  Rome.     Without  delay  she  then  deprived  the  refrftietd^ 

Bishops,  Kitchen  of  LandafF  being  the  only  one  who  bofif- 

formed.     There  were  but  ^urteen  living,  many  hating  '4iAd 

in  the  great  mortality  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  r^gk. 

The  survivors  deceived  themselves.     They  thought  theyb^ 

d<me  the  work  of  persecution  so  eflFectually,  by  faking  off  iftie 

heads  of  the  reformed  Clergy,  that  the  Queen  could  notidb- 

place  them,  because  she  could  not  possibly  supply  their  i^aces. 

Tbey  knew  not  bow  many  most  able  and  excellent  men  httfd 

escaped  their  vengeance,  and  employed  their  years  of  eidleiir 

concealment  in  the  severe  study  of  divinity:  "men[,'*»ss([yfiDa 

writer  ©f  that  age,  "  who,  coming  forth  of  afHk^tion  andi  evilfa, 

were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the  Romanists ;  -i&iinjde 

men,  without  pontifical  ornaments  to  set  them-  out,  but^eiifi- 

nent  for  the  integrity  of  their  lives,  the  gravity  trf'i  tfa^r 

behaviour,  the  greatness  of  their  spirits,  and  finally,  fbr  ih^r 

diligent  search  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Scriptmi?',  cocmci^, 

orthodox  Others,  and  all  ecclesiastical  antiquity/'         :  .  i 

Hie  vacant  sees  were  filled  by  Parker,  Grindal,  €ox,  Saipds, 
Jesrel,  Parkhurst,  Pilkington,  and  others ;  men  wortHyto^ilbe 
held  in  lasting  remembrance  and  honour,  who  hmjiyieilijgT 
escaped,  during  the  Marian  persecution,  by  retiring  :tm>Ae 
Ooriitinent,  or  secreting  themselves  at  home.  It  had  beesi^^e 
chief  cause  of  consolation  io  the  martyrs,  to  think  that  so 
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1^  f  ^  FF^ting  Jfrom  bis  prison  .t9  Gcwcbl .»t  liaokfor^i  ^/^^ffig 
^;^jB:u:e^  cjue  you  not  fqir  4]f^|oU^:i;;wi^  tl)$^i  ^M;^  ^T^^^rtbM 
Qod>  jglwy  mw  be  ^t.  forth  by  iw-' .  fpJC.^^f^oi^ve^fQg^ 

it,^M4'Pl^as€i  Gpd  ta  say,  Cpwe !)  you,  b)fs€e4  \^/jpMtt#r% 
ep?p^y.tiii;Wgh  hi3  aid,  to  ^ghi;  and  «et}?ip  s|g^^)^4)u^  Iw^^^t 
c^  I^ .  w^j:fi  4n  Eiiglaad.'^  .  Gartjinei^  ba4.  e?cer|e4  ^^  »^m 
^cigi^nce.ta  cqt  off  all  tb^ir  supp}!^  ^innboioc^  TPIfi^l^t 
tt^,<ljtiar  would  ipake  tbem  eat  their  own  nail^iEbir.iYe^Q^JtW^ 
g^ja^d.ti^eu  feed  on  their  fiqgera'  ends."  But  this  wa^,  1115^ 
t|^  ,^f  .¥^as.  aJblfe  to  e£^t.  Tliey  stiU  commuuioat^drn^gi^ 
l|^.,j^if)i;\4f?  ,^d  Teqeived  aasistance  from  tbeniiV  and  [4^ 
]^^.;^^t^,eici^inpla]7  ho^tality  in  the  re&rpoed  c^opfm^ 
igf^  j^spjfP^Uy  in  ^iUeriancL  Ridley's  prppbetic.  l^c^^pRW 
qj^ff^  fijJJfi^JfE;(tjL.  Three  of  the  Protetapt  bishppB  returned  4sffe 
epf^i  .|^,^^B^|pw,wbo,havii^  been  one  of  the  first  a^  al^^ 
^tfpiiin.;i^  coi^ury  against  the  Lutherausgr  «aw  rea^Qn^afll^i^ 
i||^4^^,^f|^l;4beir  tenets  in  all  tbiogii  r^asonable^iapi'djf^ 
m^ip^  ^jfflOftaRt  to  them  throqgh  erfl  and  /thi:Wfi^r{gw4£li 
i|9prj[^  apid  good  old  Miles  Coverdale,  By  their  hs^f^i\V^rf 
1^  :79^  cfln^rated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.-  iT^^i^ifflft?; 
cpDentf  ^f  latp  had  been  Chaplain  to  Queen.  Ani»Q  B^fm§gi 
wl^^:^  Hftli^,  before  her  death,  particularly  I,  QQjnjf^i^dj^  ^ 
4^4gjbt^i:  !^Uiza)l^th  to  his  care,  ^^  that  ahe.migl^t  |iot.y9^l|lMP! 
piQi^  s^^  wi^.  counsel."  His  religious  Qpiniqn8,>l^^rha4  in^^ 
hiJ^[iiBj(Mn)Bilneyiand  Barnes;  and  hiai  exem^i^iy^/c^ifuQ^igQi 
h«4;^^A;fln?^ifo  Norfolk  iiebelliaii^^^ii^p,^! 

t^^^njq[^^H^^  risk  pf  l^is.life,  he  preached  tOitbe.i?^is,.fe>f||. 
t|^  9wn  p^k  of.  Bf formation,  upon  tbegi^lt  awd  n^^adfi^^^^. 
th^jpof^e^ng^  Bidley>  in  inviting  bw,  tq  pre^  atiSlki 
^§jj^'s,(Pfpsif^  (tb^  ppst  of  honour  inthose  d^s,)  t^w.tquiijbiql  J 
"i8^/J!!W  fl]i?fllificatiQns:.«I  may,ha,Ye,  if  I  iiyoiil4i^wiiH 
^Itf  fiWi^^P^^.?.^^^'-  ^?^  ^  some^^,.I  dre^re  mpjcf^ii^^m^ 

*^if9,(f0Hi»]p</S7a.'  mbn  were  brfiligltt  l«:rbiat»«]lkk  VOT^ 

J*  SvUer,  b.viii  p. $5.  f*  But  threat-    of  fare,  > the  bistio9  wuLfirsLafjall  mbea^ 

e^Mi^€'\mgr-sa^  this  pithy    up  of  worms  him'^lJ^^^^^  ^^' 
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fa|^^'s(4itife'al)ei:t^i'jttd^emc«i£j  In  some  moite  vfttbfe  ;^ff 
^fmt^^i^ii&dh  i  Ind  W  s6the  more  *6Mrtfe^  fiHid  dSftcrfij^' 
tfoinJ  ^And'lie  itt'Whdni  dl-tHese  dte  th^t;  *rf!  tiot^db^lf  W, 

Mdfy'l^^i^  Tie  hftd'  b^  d^W^fl  bf^hfe  prcfftrmeittiai^ 

^>iEf 'gt*^t  tfefsbttdl  diHgei^,  fivhig'  iti  t!j6ri<i^rilm&iyf ;  ^ki^ 

mii^msmk%  fci*  mm  5  and;  lA  flying  By  irt^ti  Be  fe*!^ 

#^ftuk^'6y^  jKa''fW)nl^'ffi^  Wr^e,Vr6m  ^hi«h' hei'ti^VfeJ^'^lfoii 

i«ligHff  *^^Bf  M>  '-HfeWsnowih  A^  'flfty-fatot!h^;yfeaF'^ 

HWttgfe,  wtieiiCefcif^d^'Sit^  Nicolas  Bacon -fikk^tii)^!^!^^^ 

tl^^mm  riif«f'fbi»'ffie^  Pi^imai!^  aV  this  iiiii^T*tant  tSAiei^^flPSi^^ 

kft^.'^^ifli'iinatfectea  hurtiiKty,  sought  tbd^Mrieftfi'^grBirjA^i^ 

mtttSbii,  jffleadtri^,  among  other  reasons  ifdr  exttls^,  tne/MWjiiWB 

WMtfh^^he  had  r^eived  in  his  fell.     He  told  ;6aeoni  bii'WHi^ 

ftfeHdsfelJp  he  relied,  that  his  wish  was,  16  he  ehaljletfi  %y^Hft? 

B^^^tife'Of  some  prebetid  Without  charge-  of  16tii^^,^t6%cdff 

Sh^saf  >ih  dispensing  God's  word  among  'Ihi'bobir^aA'P^ 

^mfeh  feti^i^  of '  God's  fold  ?n'poor  desritife  ^'A^^^Sm 

^res  ;  more  meet,  hfe  ssiid,  for  hts  decayed  ^biceknd-  smiffl? 

qftttltty;' than' ihtheatricial 'tod  great  audieric^s:'  WHh^f'fjy 

migh*'*e  Stfatiottfedin  the  ilnivi^i^lty,  ther  stkt6  Wiigrtfcf ^^fSS^ 

ihWable^  and  where,  if  any  wh^re,  he  might'^erhkii^  do'^H^^ 

viki^,^  htf^g  long  adquailitande  ^hd  s6me  ex^ei^ieAcef^  iA^4?S^^ 

aSMnj.  And'heeriti^eat^d  Bacon  either  toli^lj  tlikSPhfe^YKi  "^^ 

he'i^ttitfe^  ft^*g<itteh,  or  s6  appointed,  as  not'fb  W¥nlaiigHiaP 

#Mt  ili^  concourse  of  the  world  in  any  public  stit^df^lfvifi^y 

Sel  ^tttyfed' that  thWr  choice  might  neither  light' bi^ail^^ii^ 

gAttt  kah,^f  ^  feint-hearted,  nor  a  cot^toii^  oi^i'  B^  flM?^ 

h^ii0|}d;Vould»rt'irt  his  own  light,  and  discoui^ag^  Mis  f^Uti^^ 

thfe-S6ebhd  would  be  tbo  Weak  to  comhnihe  wfth'thi^'^^]?-^ 

s§ri<es,  who  would  be  the  stouter  upon  his  pusiHatnM^i^kM^ 

the  fhiitl'wotild  not  be^t^orth  his  bread."  Bi^t^Eltial5dh*g  Wi^ 

nrifiiatferS'  kneW  PkAer's  Worth',  and  would  adniit'bffl'tfjSJc?!^^ 

'  ^Th^  'Lord  keeper  Bacon,  at  the  dissoluiSoti ; 'c#- 1^^ feS? 

P^iiluheht;  spoki  bfthte'ehehii^  to  the  -  reiig?(ifl  fri^ft" 

esiabMfehed  i'  "-AnibAg'theser  h'e^said,^'  he  cdmpi^dSfeyi&ft  W 

wbU  thoser  that  weretoo^cwtfi^  as  those  tbstMitpreitioOt^W; 

thdS^'tlT^tW^ent  before  the  l^w,  ox  ^ye^^^}^^}wiM^^M^ 
wfaD..itf<ttild  ndtifoUi[»w^..ib!^  good  gQwsl']im«lit^4!aidlft^n)lbt<'i4M 
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whore  obedienoe  frfled^and  both  thete  aHce  tooke  ike  rule  of 
otedi^nbe.  Hwee  were  they  tlial^  in  all  likelihood^  would  be 
the  beginners  atid  maintainers  of  fiutions  and  sects;  the  very 
MMNhens  ahd  nurses  of  all  seditions  and  tnmidts.  Of  these, 
ihetttoftt,  great  heed  should  be  tsken ;  and  iqion  th^  bsing 
feund,  sharp  and  severe  corrections  imposed,  according  to  the 
order  of  law ;  and  that  without  respect  of  persons,  as  upon 
ibe  greatest  adreHBaries  to  unity  and  ocmcord,  without  which 
iko  commdnwealdi  couki  long  endure."  The  inunediate  dan« 
ger  was  from  the  Romanists.  But  their  policy  at  this  time 
accorded,  fortunately,  with  the  views  of  the  Government;  for 
irfi^i  it  was  perceived  how  wdl  and  easily  the  places  of  the 
deposed  Bishops  had  been  supplied,  the  par^  changed  their 
system,  and  determined  *  to  retain  what  benefices  they  held, 
At  the  expense  of  outward  conformity,  thinking  the  best  sei> 
vide  which  they  could  render  to  the  papal  cause,  was  to  keep 
possession  of  their  posts,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  better 
times.  Ihe  double  purpose  would  thus  be  answered,  of  ke^ 
ing  Protestant  ministers  out,  and  secretly  fostering  in  tbdv 
pat'ishioners  a  predilection  for  the  old  superstitions;  aoid  their 
policy  was  by  this  means  reconciled  with  their  interest. 

With  such  unanimity  did  they  act  upon  this  dec^tfol  sys* 
t^wi,  that  of  9400  beneficed  Clergy,  only  177  resigned  f  their 
preferment,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  Queen^s  supremacy. 
So  fafr  as  the  great  majority  were  influenced  by  selfish  om^ 
siderations)  their  object  was  answered,  but  as  a  politic  mefusoie^ 
never  were  men  more  egregiously  mistaken ;  and  this  tfaejr 
discovered  when  too  late.     It  was  a  most  important  object  ht 
Government  to  bring  about  the  great  change  in  the  quietest 
Amttner,  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  individuals,  and  as 
litde  offence  to  the  feelings,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  peopk. 
!For  this  reason,  the  supplication,  saying,  ^firom  the  lyranoy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormitiesi 
^i3od  Lord,  deliver  us  !**  which  was  part  of  the  Litany  in  the 
Liturgy   of  Edward^s  reign,  was  expunged  %  now.     For  Ae 
same  reason,  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  sacramental  bread 
should  be  continued  in  the  form  of  wafers ;  and  theJanguage 
of  the  article  which  affirmed  a  real  presence,  was  so  framed  as 

•  Strype"^  Annals,  i,  p.  104-5.    '     f  ftid.  i.  p.  72.        \  Ibid,  L  p.  84. 


io  allow  htitntk  of  belief  lor  tboda  who  ^r^  pemdf^di^  of  to 
eodclusive  oine.  The  effect  wa^  aii.i^li»f>$t  genernl  Qost&nttdi^ 
m  the>|}art  of'  the  Romami^  without  doiibt  <iN?  9tmv^pi^(<i(^vih 
cerateg  the  propriety  etf  8o>  oOfQforming;  iNll  ito  itbetr..{iwil 
^eat'iaisfbrtane^  aikd  that  of  the  ei^unliryk  Xh^y  were  ir^^^reft 
by  the  Papal  Court  to  pwraue  adijBwreiit.covi'a^f  ^  !  .;  ) 
i  Heath).  Bonner,  Turberville?  and  iw^  of  the  o>ti]^  dffMriiY^ 
Bishops^  thought  it  daelr  duty  to  address  a  letter-  0  ^ftQ^^^i^ 
eatteating  her  to  listen  to  them^  ratiber  than,  to  ^m  eyik 
eoubsdlors,  who  were  leading  her  astray*  Her  a^ceiytori^ 
tbdy.veminded  her,  had  duly  and  reveren|l]f observed  th^  wr 
gAM  Catholic  &ith,  till  by  heretical  and  schi^ma^oal  a^^vi^etfir 
her-fetther  was  first  withdrawn,  and  then  bet  hTotbeil;  "^tetv 
v^hoge  decease,"  said  they,  **yoar  virtuovs  aisteri  Quf^n^ 
Mary,  of  happy  memory,  succeeded :  wb<^  being  tr^uble^  i^ 
cpDsbienee  with  what  her  father's  and  her  brother's  .ad.vise^^ 
had  caused  them  ta  do,  most  piously  restore  the.  CSat^tf4i& 
iafth,  by  establishing  the  same  again ;  as  also  by  exti^nishipg 
thesckkms  and  heresies,  which  at  that  time  began  to' flamff 
ovei*  her  territories,  for  which  God  poured  oiut  his^  Jltrjfa^ 
upon  most  of  the  malefactors  and  misleaders  of  the^  na^iofij! 
Etizabeth  *  ireplied  to  this  letter  instantly;  she  denied  tbeir 
asselrtioh  that  Christianity  had  been  first  planted  in  tbii^  kjuo^^ 
dpm  by  the  R(Hnish  Church;  and  she  answered  tb^  x^m^J:!^ 
Hpen  her  &ther'^  having  listened  to  heretical  advi^jers,  b^  put*" 
ting  personaibties.  ^^  Who,  we  pray,  advised  him.  mDr%  >av 
flattered  him,  than  you,  good  Mr.  Heath,  when  y^u  wer^ 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ?  And  than  you,  Mr.  Bonnec^  wheR 
you  were  Archdeacon?  And  you,  Mr.  Turbarville?-  N^y> 
&rther,  who  was  more  an  adviser  of  our  father,  ihaayQW 
great  Stephen  Gardiner  whea  he  lived?  Recollect f  wa&'i( 
our  sister's  conscience  made  her  so  averse  to  our  is^\hex^^  W^ 
brother's  actions,  as  to  undo  what  they  had  perfedff d  ? ;  Qr 
was  it  not  you,  or  such  like  advisers,  that  dissuaded  h^ri.ai?4 
sdrred  her  up  against  us,  and  other  of  her  subjects  ?  We 
give  you  warning,"  she  concluded,  ^^that  for  thejbture/  we 
hear  no  more  of  this  kind,  lest  you  provoke  us  to  eCQ^qute 

•  Strype*8  Annals,!,  p.  147.  •     '  -. 
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^S^j^kksare.  Bttt  ^tNA'^ft- i^poriHl  ttiki^i^ 
ASCh^  fff^ftcSeSL  «g«i^*  file  new  orahr^'^P  fiiSgS,  liM^k- 
dtara^  a  MlkkMB  spirit  in  those  ^tAvd  'flbdL«a  ^€^^^93^ 
fWKne^  andlWirtsDti  ^leiitirting  event  to  fiiittl^'  tte^'^^MfiP 
mSk  ^aeoommmcaidmi,)  it  was  fennd  necessa^  tib^plaiSi^iilte 
dftdersMfie  d^ree  of  resti^iH,  Heotfa,  after  a  sHd^Q>ilib^ 
iff&it  m  the  Tower,  was  allowed  to  reside  npon  his'm#fiFIdMM 
dHp  of ClhoUiam ^, inerelynpon  ^ving  security dift  ft^iWittflf 
liot  «rt»&re  with  state'affiurs,  or  intermpt  the  iaWsT  ^SBB^ 
h^Sk  alwi^  esteemed  him,  and  somedmes  riafed^lfiiif  %'^Ifir 
^  age.  Ogh!thofpe  «ed  ahnost  hnmeXiS&f^;*'siim^£SS 
^0roQfitk>D.  ?V>mta]  and  llmlby  were  both  edttjteofV^^ 
gedtle' «afii)bcfy  of  Fkilser;  msbe^  t^  h^  tikkstibdm 
tfoalrhotide^  Aeyfiredat  his  taUe,  and  were  tieaii^WfiffiP^ 
hondol^riiie  goesis*  Shame,  radi^  than  tioin'ibtldil^^wedV^w 
liarfelt^^t  diem  from  eonferraiog;  fer  T\ft)Btfel%&  w^^WBfl^ 
mole  than  hair  a  f  Proteitant,  and  TlmH^  M^lft:!^^ 
lietler  fifith,  whe^  he  eoH>pmified  wkh  OatiB^  OUSi^tagS^ 
l^tmotk  w&a  his  bloody  assodate.  Bonner  wa^  &mgsAtMp» 
^He%  Mttshalsea,  wheie  he  had  die  we  «F  ffie  pMm'Wt 
o#ehards^  flni  Sved  ms  he  liked,  widioiit  iny  ^&»*pimSSS' 
A^^^MtisinSherty ;  lu*  though  he  was  afldwed  ttF^iJBMli^) 
he  daft^  not^  becanse  of  the  hatred  rf  the  peorite^^Hfe  ifBTOP 

ooane  and  insoknt  tempo-;  indeed,  k "was 'ninmiSeS^^HH' 

^^  Not'  0abkam,  as  generally  stated.  Iban^  the  iacamboit' there  ^Xn%  $ad, 

Ilag<tf%rttt^  ttift^^ipwqfriirtilM  1ilrely«»li«eb                  .  .   'i  5.::    Ud 

Micn;HeiShwwJmried)rwc9rRct.  f  Sunppe's  Pjolce^  «7.^  , ,   -,.-,.,' qj 

i^  die  error.   It  Is  frequently  nuKle,  i  **  He  was  depmcd  ani  jbcmI^ 

ad  widtta  ten  miles  of  each  olfaer,     Marsihalaea  in  Somfa^ailL ;.  jgius -doL 
mi  adiuiiiutfof  the  baaicas  porehiaed    prisdii*k€|»t  Imn  fitiii  ^Mif 'MTMir 


i9c>*c9IPiMc!Ba*  !*ho  <hmi^|a;  )o  na*  laiaani^  i|  kiift'yflnm^taii  • 

hvying tfie^othef ;  and  who  did  «ia|;  dis«  to  iMm,  bei^gso  nnivetsallj 
cwwy  ail  MHwise  w^  nppn  witrili^encc  had  heen  iljuacu  to  'the  sbrtABu'ii 
t%ih9i^Jr«a^faadlMaa«a6atit||ba  IjafUF."    .Worthia^^^qL  1^^  ffSfinfiq 
fib  mquines  at   Cnhhani,   and         f  Stiype's  Aanl%  L  p.  573.  * 


fore  had  no  hope^^,fi3^*%^44t,,n/^bFq^  9Cili!^.^r*i«^PRI 

qf^^ej^f  <f9W^^  JAa  d^ffewnc^.ol'.^ip}^  /TOP 
tgrfb^(ft4?gR4fl  l?9l|alf  of  tlie  ej^ted  P^Wgyrr  J^^ftu^ffla^feftt 

Wa&^tWi#?^pJ..to.  the  Papi$ls  inall^fhfi^piti^flay^^ 
iSSSf^  Tk^  i^*^Jf  jt?  ^v^'  obtained  this,  ,wpu)fi:  Jbaj^t  b^  ipi^ 
%W^ffii>FfiPi*P  example  in  their  own.  dpmUuqn^.  of  th/^fiplflBtf 
^^4^.to]/^I^W whichthey requiired.  £UUa)^tl|  1:  aEu^gei}^ 
^  ^««fc^^^  Pqpish  Cler^  insolently  and  9Fn\y,<3)gpfi^ 
*fl  bf^fc^ffl^irt^  fWJ*  ^  *e  realm,  w4.^ilfHlly  .gfgg^teiJjtfei 
48<^}Be^{  l^^ghn  they,  themselves  )iad  5py^^oJMr  wedeg.)^ 

<^!!WM^fe^^!^.th^?P^  alheit  not  without, ^fllQjofife^.lPaMs^ 
^^<8§rfjft?eii]glHWfX?rirel^y  th^se  men. had-  ftC^fsdit^iifdQ^^, 

SBf5*«s<WMf  |^,terj:§i^«^s  mg»,  But.to  graiiittbejBltX^iHr^fo^ 
W^ifei^r^g^iPfiW  *(?!rs  k^vs  of  her  Pariiament,(  wA  -fe^J! 
4WK€«^M^  ^  smte  .^  .her  kingdom,  U  yfixd^  i  iif^Ttp  f %!ft 
^»«!Wif §ligWfW  m^  tiip  re^hn,  to  distract  good  jefjj^e'^MJp^ 
t{b^^B»lb|^vmw^  fa!^tion$,and  to  disturb-x^tigw^MtflfJfcfe 
oKW»PWre^h,,in,  thai  quiet  ^tate  iwhexeiu  mtlkm  V^iSi  *hf{ 
%^ra«tSvi)fa^iliBeR.  and.in  example  iwrse ; rlU>  bern^W-^BW^ 

tbfi^|W4^)WWrH^3i^4^jaske4.  .•    ^       ...■.,  ■•      t--  f)-t^  v?ii5o;> 
^  The  Queen  had  recalled  the  English  resident  fronv.  Rwp, 
but  the  Pope  ordered >hiin, -on  ipain  of  eKooioamiinifiadSpn^Bad: 
tp  leave  ^he  {Strand  to  take  upon  himself  the  goyeriimfejti^'ljf^j 
the  £ttglish*hosf>itftl" thereof    .The^osder  wa»  bdieved  t9^4be  m<^ 

#W%'y^'tl?;i%'r>^^#Snf$  wishes,  .an,d'  g^ym  M.Mis^ 
Mnti^roiii  npprimttg  'bi^  govettom^  of  tbB<8i^ci:iet  pm6^tei^*aP 

tBjf  ^f^nc^agaun^tl^^  JV»  $oon'^ucfceea^"t<>"'tSfe^ 

Papae^t  «igI  dn'his'  acscessioB)  d^ptlHsbed  aiQimclo'tDf'SAgil^* 

•   Strype*s  Annals  i.  p.  295.  304.         f  Ibid.  i.  p.  148.         |  Ibid.  i.  148. 


with  secret  instmetions,  and  a  conciUaloty  *  letter^    He  ^f 
treiited  the  Queeiv  as  his  most  dear  daughter^.tjiaty  r^eclk^. 
those  oouDseHorB,  vrbo  loved  themselves^  not  her,  md.;4ei^edi 
their  own  desires,  she  would  take  the  fear  of  God  to  popsmlr 
and  acknowledge  the  time  of  her  visitatkm.     In  4liat  case^jhe 
premised  to  confirm  her  royal  digni^,  according  to  the  ai^tho- 
rity  and  functions  committed  to  him  by  God ;  told  her  that  be, 
would  receive  her  with  the  same  love^  honour,  and  rejoic^I|gB|, 
as  the  father  in  the  Gospel  had  received  the  prodigal  "son; 
and  tliat  by  so  doing,  she  would  not  only  fill  the  whole  cburch 
with  rgoicings,  but  even  heaven  itself.     The  secret  articles 
were  rqx}rted  to  be,  that  he  wquld  annul  the  sentence  against 
her  mother^s  marriage,  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  English, 
and  confirm  the  English  liturgy.     But  Elizabeth  had  chosea 
the  better  part ;  and  the  nuncio,  while  on  his  way,  was  in- 
formed that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  set  foot  in  England. 
The  Reforsiation  had  divided  Europe  into  two  great  par- 
ties,  but  providentially  at  this   time,   there  was  a  rooited 
enmity  between  the  two  great  Catholic  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spam;  and  this  contributed  essentially  to  Elizabeth's 
preservation  during  the  first  years  of  her  reiga.     Mary,  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and,  at  that  time  wife  of  the  DauphiQ» 
alwaj^  a  dangerous  rival,  would  then  have  been  a  most  fi)r^ 
midable  one,  if  Elizabeth  had  not  been  both  secretly  apd 
openly  supported  by  the  Spanish  court    The  King  of  France 
daimed  the  kingdom  for  his  son,  in  Mary's  right;  they  q«iiFf 
tered  the  arms  of  England  with  those  of  SGotla^d  and  Fraoo^, 
and  urged  the  Pope  to  pronounce  Elizabeth  illegitiooate  and 
heretical,  and  to  declare  Mary  the  lawful  Queen.     Philip's 
influence  prevented  this.     Henri's  death  delivered  England 
from  a  treacherous  and  powerful  eneimy:   the  French,  by 
their  impolitic  conduct  in  Scotland,  gave  Elizabeth  just  cause 
fixr  taking  part  with  the  Protestants  in  tliat  country;  and 
when  Mary,  being  soon  left  a  widow,  returned  thither,  heir 
own  isituatie»i  was  so  beset  with  difficulties  and  troubles^  that 
she  had  little  power,  and  less  leisure,  for  tampering  with  the 
English  maI»contents.      But   from   the  time   when   Mary, 
seeking  an  asylum  in  England,  was  made  a  pri^^foner  tHnenii 

*  Strype's  Annals,  i.   p.  228. 
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she  became  a  point  of  hope,  as  well  as  an  ob}eet  of  eonuoieer-^ 
ation  to  the  Engikb  CathoUcs ;  and  she  was  mote  formidphh 
to  Elizabeth  in  her  state  of  bondage,  than  if  she  had  con* 
tinned  Qneen  of  France. 

Two  parsons  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  each  other 
as  the  Qaeens  of  England  and  Scotland,  must  have  beeioi 
mbrtal  enemies,  unless  they  had  been  women  of  saintly  piety 
and  virtue.  Both  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents, 
and  in  the  natural  dispositions  of  both,  it  is  probable  that 
die  better  qualities  greatly  preponderated.  But  they  were 
so  situated,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  think  or 
act  justly  towards  each  other.  Mary,  as  a  Catholic,  believed 
Elisabeth  to  be  illegitimate,  and  therefore  thought  herself 
entitled  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Romanists,  and  es* 
pecially  the  powerful  family  of  the  Guises,  to  which  she  was 
related,  acted  openly  upon  the  principle,  that  all  measures 
were  allowable  against  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  Church : 
and  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  system  of  the  Romanists  in 
that  age,  Mary  might  have  felt  herself  justiiSed  in  using  any 
means  for  delivering  herself  from  an  unjust  captivity.  If  we 
may  not  infer  from  history  that  the  most  generous  policy  ia 
in  all  cases  the  best,  this  at  least  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  a 
state  of  society,  where  right  principles  of  morality  are  ac- 
knowledged, and  public  opinion  is  of  any  weight,  no  policy 
which  has  even  the  semblance  of  injustice  can  be  good. 
Elizabeth  would  have  better  consulted  her  own  safety  and 
honour,  by  sending  Mary  to  France,  than  by  detaining  her 
in  durance.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  many  circum* 
stances  seemed  to  render  her  detention  essential  for  the  wel«« 
fere  both  of  her  own  kingdom  and  of  this ;  that  Burleigh^  by 
whose  advice  Elizabeth  acted,  was  not  only  a  profound  states** 
man,  but  also  a  virtuous  and  religious  man ;  and  that  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne,  would  certainly 
have  been  followed  by  a  second*  Marian  persecution. 

The  hopes  of  the  English  Romanists  for  what  they  calledf 

*  Hall,    a  conforming  Papist,  who  eos  aliquando  fervescere,  ncui  oUm  viA- 

was  ejected   from  the   wardenuhip  of  vw4archUuBr€tiiio$ii9'fQ99^iU&9%Jmrboiini 

Mertnn   College,  in  1562,  writes  thus  ubi  Vulcano  traditifuerunJL.** — Strype*s 

to  one  of  his  Catholic  friends  abroad;  Parker,  p.  117. 

— *<  FrigeKt  apud  not  Im^e^ ;  9€d  spero  t  Strype*s  Annals,  i.  p.  6 1 1 . 
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a>  gcBderr  dajr,  ivrere '  kept  «ap  'tiylifiM^  ptopBecUsioaiidldiji^^ 
iaftrigiies'  both  of  tke  Freilch  imdtS^liuiiitnfoq  s%ii/iii9iiiw{ 
tumv  in^whiBh  'die '  fltoteh  *nipi0Cr>«^e&iib  Qunr^j^okibdp^ihd 
wiiichl  Alya  had  pnomiflNt  to  <wl  mdi  ^ttH^Aatmiii^Siietifmi 
laiid%  bankke  out  iti  tfe  Nl6rtl^:ibuVl1rto  ettilyl^f^ptess^^bud 
Ae  Pbpe)  ii4io  had  Utfacrtx)  in  secfet  faiiid[iledidiaB|^oi3<»c^ 
arid  cadDangcd'  pbis^  novr  optsnlj-JcalledHqpoii  kte  Ebj^&df 
Papists  to  lebeL'  Pius  V^  che  Mrvxm/of  tU*  l^^antt^oS 
6od»  ^^being,''  hesaid, <^ as  Peier^  stieeeBdQr, ^idtt^ro^ieaS 
people^  -and: all  ^kiagdaiiiSy  to  pfaidc  ap^  ^destroifiiBcakiteie^ifitaS 
sume,  plant,  and  build,"  publicly  excommunicated  Eliza)ledf( 
irkna;  hedaUed  ihfe  preterided  Qoeeh  of  *'fiii§faai4[  ^itilMhe 
8d-vanto£iffielbednes8c  -^^seemg,"  heaaid^  '^  thatiiqpibdeB^Md 
arickHbraGtioofi  were  mtdtipKed  tbroagh  her  inaiagairictiii^blf# 
cui<ii«r<0ffaa  a  heretic^  ami  favooror  of  ifaare|ioB,  ^rom  die 
Mdtjr«]f  (Aie^bodyiof  Gbrist.;  deprived  her  oflherjipi^ttald^ 
tUfe  'td  thd  ikiiigdoiii, :  and  •  of  all  dondiiion^  dignity ffaool  pvMi 
kgq  wHatsio^ver;  absolved  aOlMier  sdbjeots  frMirodieib'aU& 
ghanit  {arbade  tbem  to  obeyh(Br/or.h^(hniri$;^«8Uid:>kgdttted 
aib  iwbo  •  JsUboid'  dbmgaid  tlHs :  prc^ibittbni  iik-  >  tk^  '^mgoM^^W 
teticer.  bf  ^excQOEBraunioation/'  *A'  QuAolic  pttblii%  sA  vtp^Hsb 
bullaipdn  flieiBishop^of  London's  palace  gatttb^  in-St-^qlS 
Ohowisfanl^  and-  made  no  attempt  to  osoapd'^o^W  tek,csli& 
wastBXfleistM  aa'a  traitor.  But  the  wviteos  ofldsHdwo'cbtpwIi 
cQEtoUedf  hitn ' as :a  martyr^  and  the  Pope>iirh(fti  iamcU 'thdibid^ 
l^ibfiaeii  banom^ed. '  :.jiii  /«!  bonio^as 

bolir.ikioertlaiil  thai:  the  moderale  Bbmaraststanti^htt  edaabiyr 
dsaptHiivdd««yf -:what  thc'  Pope  *had  'donie'i  bat  aciiaitlbtftaiiS 
^afe,(lfaalt!itivasMin(tfae  spirit. of  the  PapBiiCihsut)h,jaisd^thql^ 
IjuiHU^mut  Tthe  i  KcNnan  Oadiolio  > worlds  .ii»iv6io^  faeasiinlmil) 
9gi^A  hiu^  Httfactrto  the'  eoisdudt  'of  ^Elilsabeti^stlgsteraiiinttii) 
tfonraixlpfdieliRonianiBtSjhad  been;  ;«tokrant  and  ijeimfaliat^pr^ 
ilBifl^peaEdnwJdi  her  omm  fedin^s,  and  withthoBdaoCrlieFstiiiife^ 
man  aiidiptidlateB';  insamudi,  that  adite  (th^istatifl^iforiilstiii^ 
IsdiiBg)lilbei  stipretaiaoy  was  paity  ^wherei^^thay'  bvha^^Doflaai^ 
theDdaibh  itoeie(Ji]|iinibhablei  by  forfetljqre'of  gooBs/aM  'i^afody 
finslbofibtiMfancB^niad'e  liable)  to  theqpdncdties)6£a9il«flwpte» 
fbifnhe  sbfacmd^i  andrifor.thsi.^rdy^dedaqcd  ij^ilijsilfrdilj^ 
treason;  it  was  providp4»  Aat ^Qi^e  lyjji^^ge  who  held  eccle- 
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liiyst^ltomc^looflK^q  sb^d'be  >7»qmoed  itotake^  It  pasbBbliiB 
fS^iUmi'fmte  prttoteljrifl^tiuQled  by^Fasker^  whfa>die*^;bt^ 
hdgQiiifnC^cii  asid  cthe>  Qtteenvii^tftoiQffiferMtfaefOatb'aisecoiid 

6md^b^ee9fqfi|ableh^'  4eny:'^at 'lEGzadbetfa  jwas  ^Ifae'  latvAiI 
^90r^fl^I)t6raffiiim ;  ^tbaft.o  flbe  ieass  ad  r  hbiktit,  ^  sdhisflafd^,  <k 
HiAj^eti  «xid  itoc^deittex>r'mtrodiioe  bails  pdbij^^ 
^pefijj/St^l  4»He  ^vH»SEKiiM^I:doutmuedrits  fdiDbearance^JiiiLlt 
ftosh[$9in^la4  ^b^^fae'dut^iof  ^l&prqifeisYatibA'^toivc^&i^Aitd 

edlAbM  |;iQriie(qmi)b6re(l^'that  tlbeRiimtedi^lbUrehibadiafailM 
dMl^Bo£»^[pDeteiteioii^.and  corrected  isBief  of  its  :abti8^4.  /Ifte 
arid^itijTeiras'neT^r  greater^  its  fraddsaneTeF  raooernuikisilfoiw 
edr  mor^  ini{nidcht,  it&;  cniidtiesr :  Bearer  noclre  atrdttovsitbao 
tethoD^icpet  iilf  the  }i6iTdDSit9iF  Queen Marjit^d'ea^  ba^Jiinfr 
Imoqlbe^/in^'iremeinbiaDDihe,  tbeiGhacaotertvofiibadd  blooUj} 
Qbiff'choitoidd'jbafVe  .been  isiiffibieiitbp  displayed^  byiitlie^  p^ 
fe^Utiga  Q£(kbe:Spaiibfa:and.  iBoitogueze  IiKlnkitkiis^  t{seniiiQ^ 
fidlsaeibmtfy  ^^(idnd  :by^.tbL6' tn^roUesBlpebnoutiim  iHbaria:  liad'nd^ 
iniTeiijtJbe  IDiibib  rto'  asbei^t  their  libevtydixfarans;  ^  iW^iaiothe} 
^pt^.i(^fe  tddijB^  ifi  those  tiountri^  .dsey^had  Fdopellinf 
^8,^jari^  tej[ond>^l^doufot  v/tonaid  eagerly.  baviejdoikG-^^BiiDviff 
tib»if6wtvfiisiddh^n'  once  niore  in  their  hdndsr*  l  iBsrsseatioir 
ibudtbdtr  ttut^V  i£iithey*bdiei^ed.'  tbeir  awn  priBcipleJ  ;t)dtl(9ira» 
enjoined  by  their  highest  authority,  that  of  aGcBueiad  Gkashe^ 
i^idbitbe  Pdpe;at^itBibeaKlL  In  Bn^nd»- indeed^  dlrey>pieaded 
&tettQfera^oh^iiKiyiBg^  'that  the  attempt  tx>rfGtoehb«tiBfc(iKBfe 
i^$pilgiiaittrtio;iafi)lttwEi^  that  Do.  man  can^  orrcnigbtwibc^^ 
(fanalanaixKd  ^kx^takerfoir.  certain  wliat  he:  boidiath'ftn*  iuiu^tuiiii^ 
tfafi^<fiDa3F{thieL>]aver  a£  G^id,)  it  behoved  ^ns  td  -BorgH  and  &rgE|Q^ 
s^igmffi^rand dome  one  anotkrar.fi  aiod'  that  iRben)  blLtttasideire^ 
tQ^lJ»9'W«lniiiist»«oi]ieiat/  hat.  ^  Kotkitig  eouM  (bev^nkiKi^sti 
thftn^iijIii^gimitm^iandi^iiothing'imoTe^tont^^  onrm 

^bm)lSQas^>ir/^90itthc^>a;rbfv^^;  (the  prinoiplei  p£  iarfolepahbet 
^borerioriiil^y^ihatl  the/tpoipyer^!  and  a6ted  ioppn^jk  ifckboaitr 
Q0^lifKi»3eti^;^<ftQ^^6  ntqietb  e&tat^  ISodn^g^iniftfa^^Medbt^xS 
Ofi^^b^agihiaD  faoperatitiohs^'^IraitTO'nif^  bbnrSde  nftthei 
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headm  imrld,)  wu  ever  more  ezeeraMe  than  the  perseeu^ 
tioiis  tajerciaed  in  Elizabedi's  i^e,  by  the  Romidi  Churchy 
whei^evei  it  wss  dominant.  The  cmdty  of  Nero  toward  the 
Christians  was  imitaird  in  Paris  at  the  inangtiraticm  <t 
Hmri  IL :  as  a  part  cf  the  soleiiinity  and  of  the  rgoidngs, 
Protestants  were  fi»tened  to  the  stake  in  the  prmcipal  stteeti^ 
and  die  piles  were  kindled  at  such  times*,  that  the  Kii^ 
might  see  the  martyrs  enveloped  by  die  flames  in  thor  fuR 
Ibroe,  at  the  moment  when  he  should  pass  by  !  The 
moit  of  Paris  made  a  decree^  declaring  it  lawful  to 
Hngonots  ^vdiereTer  diey  could  be  found ;  and  they  ordered 
this  decree  to  be  read  eveiy  Sunday,  in  every  parish  church. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bardioiomew*s  day  comjdeted  the  crimed 
of  that  guilty  d^,  and  made  die  peifidy  of  the  Romish 
Churdi  as  notorioos,  as  its  com^timi  and  its  inhmnamty. 
The  head  of  Goligny,  after  having  been  presented  to  the 
King  and  the  Queen-mother,  was  embalmed  and  sent  tof 
Rome,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lonmine,  and  the  F^pe  might 
have  the  sadsfiiction  of  bdiolding  it.  BsbKc  rejoicings  wei^ 
made  at  Rome  for  this  accursed  event.  A  saiemn  s^^ice  af 
thanksgiving  was  performed,  at  windi  the  Pope  hiniself 
assisted;  and  medals  wore  struck  in  honour  of  the  most 
^lormous  crime  with  whidi  the  aimals  of  the  Christiftn  world 
had  ever  been  stained.  That  the  blow  mi^t  be  the  mot^ 
iittal  to  die  Protestant  cause,  the  two  sons  of  the  BecMT 
Pkhitine  had  been  invited  from  Goniany;  and  Leicesler  and 
Burieigfa,  as  the  chief  suj^rters  of  that  cause  from  EnghadT 
• .  •  either  to  be  secured  as  prisoners,  or  involved  in  the  mas- 
sacre. Nor  did  the  madnnadons  of  the  Guises  end  there; 
with  the  evident  intention  of  entrapping  Elizabeth  heiseM^ 
she  was  solicited  to  meet  the  Queen-motbtf  either  ^n  die 
seas,  or  in  the  island  of  Jersey;  a  prc^KKsl  so  gross,  after 
sudi  a  proof  of  die  most  flagitious  treachery,  that  fiuriei^l 
told  the  Frendi  en^mssador,  his  mistress  could  not  hate  be- 
lieved it  had  been  made,  if  it  had  not  been  shown  her  in  dte 
letter  from  the  Queen-mother  herself*  Upon  this  occasion, 
prayers  were  put  up  in  England,  not  for  the  persecuted  oriy, 

*  Stiype's  Cnoraitf ,  p.  448.  f  Stiype's  Aniuls,  ii.  p.  158. 

\  Ibid.  ii.  p.  162. 
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biijt.Jiwr  the  pcareecutors.  "Save  them,  O  merciful  Lord>*f 
vras  the  language  of  our^  church,  "who  are  as  sheep  ap* 
poinited  to  the  slaughter  I  hear  their  cry,  O  Lord,  and  our 
prajfers  for  them  and  for  ourselves.  Deliver  those  that  be 
oppressed ;  defend  those  that  be  in  fear  of  cruelty ;  relieve 
them  that  be  in  misery ;  and  comfort  all  that  be  in  sorrow 
and  heaviness;  that  by  thy  aid  and  strength  they  and  we 
may  obtain  surety  from  our  enemies,  without  shedding  of 
Christiap  and  innocent  blood.  And  for  that,  O  Lord,  tho« 
hast  commanded  us  to  pcB,y  for  our  enemies,  we  do  beseech 
thee,  not  only  to  abate  their  pride,  and  to  stay  the  crueller 
and  fury  of  such  as  either  of  malice  or  ignorance  do  persecute 
them  which  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  but  also  to  mollify  their 
hard  hearts,  to  open  their  blind  eyes,  and  to  enlighten  their 
igcuirsmt  minds,  that  they  may  see  and  understand,  and  truly 
turn  unito  Thee." 

.  ,Xhe  dispo^tion  of  the  Government  entirdy  accorded  with 
^is  language*  But  it  was  now  compelled  to  act  with  severity 
against  those,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  principle^ 
f^erei  engaged  in  political  plots  and  treason.  The  Bull  Par 
pis^  as  those  were  f  called  who  approved  all  the  measures  of 
the  papjal  Court  against  the  Queen,  were  undoubtedly  at  first 
airmail  minority.  But  the  Popes  allowed  of  no  hal&papi^ts; 
thfy.  wjbo  were  not  with  tliem,  they  considered  as  againsR; 
th&a!^;[  and  an  end  theref<Mre  was  put  to  that  occasional  eoSh 
&rmity^  whereby  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  had  hitherto 
satisfied  the  laws,  without  in  any  degree  compromising  th^ir 
principles.  Allen,  ^  one  of  those  Romanists,  who,  preferring 
theitr  Church  to  their  Country,  had  expatriated  themselves, 
«&d  who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  de- 
clared strongly  against  this  conforming,  which  he  called  the 
very  woKst  kind  of  hypocrisy;  and  he  informed  his  English 
bf^thr^n,  that  the  case  had  been  laid  before  the  Council  of 
Tter>t,  where  a  select  number  of  Fathers  had  examined  into 
11,1  aud  condemned  the  practice. 

.,:  {{ad'it  not  been  for  this  interference,  most  of  the  Catholicjis 
^(jQji^d  insensibly  llave  passed  over  to  the  established  religion ; 

and  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  by  continuing  to 

\  >.       '  <    ■-...' 

*  Strype's  Parker,  p.  359.  f  Strype*s  AnnalSfii.  p.  13 1.     , 
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dcaerye  toleration,  ivould,  in  no  long  time^  hav)^  o^bm^it 
Allen,  wliose  opinion  npon  this  question  unhi^pily  pretaaHJi 
"waa  the  author  of  another  mea8iu*e,  not  less  injurious  m  ifti 
efleets.  As  he  was  travelKng  to  Rome  in  company  w&^ 
]lb>rgan  Phffips,  who  had  been  his  tutor  at  Oriel,  and  with 
Vendevflle,  the  Ph>fes8or  of  Canon  Law  at  Douay,  the  latter 
happened  to  speak  of  a  project  for  the  relief  of  the  Barbanr 
slaves ;  this  topic  led  Allen  to  lament  his  own  comitryi  u 
likely  soon  to  fall  into  a  worse  slavery,  when  the  pld  mpr 
conforming  Priests  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  should  have  drM 
off;  there  being  neither  provision  nor  prospect  of  mj  (p 
supply  their  place.  This  led'  him  to  form  the  plan  ojf  ft  se- 
minary, in  which  English  youths  might  be  educated  "fiifrtlil 
purpose  of  serving  the  Catholic  faith  in  their  own  eouaOj. 
Philips  subscribed  the  first  money  toward  the  purchase  off 
convenient  house ;  and  colleges  were  successividy  establyh^ 
at  Douay,  Rome,  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  St  Omer's;  i^ 
m  the  reign  of  James  I,  at  Madrid,  Loiivain^  Liegs^  simI 
Ghent.  The  Spanish  Court  contributed  largely  to  Af^ 
endowment  and  support,  and  great  resources  were  4fV^ 
from  England,  especially  from  those  Papists  who  po«0^9^ 
abbey  lands.  Douay  College^  which  was  transplafpited  tQ 
Rheims,  and  in  about  twenty  years,  removed  ba<£  tp  i|P 
original  place,  was  under  the  manageipent  of  secular  fQ^ 
Allen  himself  being  the  first  rector.  The  Jesuits  soqfi  pb; 
tained  the  direction  of  all  the  others;  and  the.  S€tm!09P^ 
proved,*  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  so  many  nurseries  for 
treason. 

Hie  Jesuits  had  risen  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  per^ 
form  for  the  Papal  Church  the  same  service  which  tb^ 
Mendicant  Orders  had  rendered  in  the  twelfth*  Their  foaifr 
der,  like  St.  Francis,  was  in  a  state  of  religious  insanity  wW 
he  began  his  career ;  but  he  possessed,  above  all  other  |Dfa)| 
ibe  rare  talent  of  detecting  his  own  deficiencies,  and  revpa^J' 
ing  them  by  the  most  patient  diligence.  More  politic  hea^ 
aided  him  in  the  construction  of  his  system :  ahjj  H^ 
succeeded  in  forming  a  scheme  perfectly  <adap||^.  to  ibt 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.     Under  the  a|OW]|0<^. 

*  Doddj  ii.  p.  45. 
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'and  with  the  efficient  unity  and  strength  of  an  abaolfite 
monarchy,  the  Company  was  in  reali^  always  directed  by  a 
^w  of  its  ablest  members.   The  most  vigilant  supeiintend^ic^ 
was  exercised  over  all  its  parts^  and  yet»  in.  acting  for.l^ 
general   service,   entire   liberty  was  allowed^  to  individuid 
talents.     For  this  reason,  the  Jesuits  were  exepipted  from 
atr  the  stale  and  burthensome  observances  wherein  the  other 
religioners  consumed  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time.    ThjOy 
adnutted  no  person  into  the  Society,  unless  the^  perceived  in 
nim  some  qualities  which  might  be  advantageously  employed; 
andf  in  their  admirable  economy  every  one  found  hia  ^q^p^o- 
pl^iate  place,  except  the  refractory  and  the  vicious.     Such 
iriembers  were  immediately  expelled, .  • .  the  Company  would 
not  be  disturbed  with  the  trouble  of  punishing,  or  endeavour- 
pg  to  correct  them.     But  where  they  found  that  devoted 
>edience  which  was  the  prime  qualification  .  of  a  Jesuit, 
lere  was  no  variety  of  human  character  from  the  lowest  to 
le  loftiest  intellect,  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  emplpyi^ 
and  to  the  best  advantage.    They  had  domestic  offices  for  th^ 
ignorant  and  lowly ;  the  task  of  education  was  commijtte4  Mf 
expert  and  patient  scholars ;  men  of  learning  and  reseaycl^ 
and  genius  were  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  bap^. 
inclinations  ;  eloquent  members  were  destined  for  the  pjilj^i^ 
And  while  their  politicians  managed  the  affairs  of  the.  society 
and  by  directing  the  consciences  of  kings  and  quf^ns,,.^^ 
statesmen,  directed,  in  f^ct,  the  government  of  popish  king- 
doms, enthusiasts  and  fanatics  were  despatched  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  or  to  pervert  the  Protestants. 
Some  went  to  reclaim  the  savages  of  America,  others,  with, 
less  success,  to  civilize  the  barbarous  Abyssinians^  by  reducing! 
them  to  the  Romish  Church.     And  they  who  were  ambitious 
of  martyrdom,  were  ordered  to  Japan,  where  the  slow  firgi^ 
Jind  the  more  lingering  death  of  the  pit,  were  to  be*enduredj 
or  they  went  to  England,  which  they  called  the  European 
Japan,,  because,  going  thither  as  missionaries  of  a  church, 
which  had  pronounced  the  Queen  an  heretic  and  an  usurper,^ 
ahtl  forbidden  all  her  papistical  subjects  to  obey  her,  on  pain.. 
<^ Excommunication,  they  went  to  form  conspiracies,  and 

D  n 
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Mhceft  plkns  of  rebellion,  and  therefore  exposed  themselves 
tb  a^ath  tA  ti:nitor^ 

Thfe  fouriddri  of  thk  famous  Society  adapted  thehr  iustitudon 
#ith  ^itc&lleiit  wisdom  to  the  ciiicamstances  df  their  age ;  but 
they  tt)ok  the  principles  of  the  Rottiish  Chiirch  a&  they  found 
fbtvAj  fthd  thtis  engaged  iti  the  support  and  fhrtheraned  of  a 
Md  baUse  by  wicked  means.  The  whole  odiiiiii  of  tho^6 
iheans  fell  Upon  the  J^iUits,  not  because  they  were  the  more 
^ilty,  biit  because  they  were  the  most  conspicuous, ...  the 
Prbtestkntfe,  and  especially  the  English,  looking  only  at  that 
Oird^t*  which  produced  their  bui^ii^t  and  ablest  enemies ;  and 
ike  Romanists  dexterously  ishifting  upon  an  envied,  and 
therefore  4  htttfed,  bommimity,  the  reproach  which  properly 
belongs  to  their  Popes,  their  Councils,  and  their  universd 
Church.  In  England,  indeed,  no  other  religioners  Were  so 
abtive ;  tad  this  Wa&  because  the  celebrity  of  the  order,  as 
hid  been  the  case  with  every  monastic  order  in  it$  fii^t  age, 
attracted  to  it  the  ihost  ardent  and  ambitious  spirits.  Young 
English  Papists  of  this  tetaper  eagerly  took  the  fourth  and 
peculiar  vow,  which  placed  them  as  Missionaries,  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  their  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ; . .  the  Popes, 
At  that  tiriie,  hid  richly  merited  this  title.  For  the  principte 
of  assassination  Was  sanctiohed  by  the  two  most  powerful  of 
the  P<^ifeh  Kiiigs,  and  by  the  head  of  the  Papal  ChUrch.  It 
was  acted  upon  in  France  and  in  Holland :  rewards  Wertfpiifi- 
]}6\^  offei*ed  for  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  itod  the 
•fitiiatics,  who  uhdertook  tb  murder  Elizabeth,  Wer6  etltfoUra^ 
By  a  j^leriary  remission  of  sins,  granted  for  this  special  sfei4!t*ii 

Agaihst  the  propagandists  of  sUch  doctrine  as  '^as  t^ontaitt^ 

'!h  thfe  Buil  of  Pius  v.,  and  inculcated  Ih  the  sertunafte^ 

Ufizabeth  was  compelled,  for  self-preservatioYr^  to  ^i-dc^ 

severely'.    Thfey  were  sought  for  and  executed,  not  fdr  le- 

IfeVitig  irf  tratasubstantiation,  nor  for  performing  Mas^j'Mt 

^fdt  tfea6hin^  that  the  Quefen  of  England  ought  tb  fee  de^ds^; 

'mat  it  was  laivftil  to  kill  her ;  and  that  all  Popish  feirfijk6> 

Mf6  btfeyed  her  commands,  w^re  cut  off  from  th^'  cbiniu^OT 

"ibt  Uidr  Church  for  so  doing.     ^  The  vei^  etiH  ffifl  pidi^ 

<0f  thete  Jei^^its  and  seminary  men,''  gaid  the*  {Sro^koiaitioo, 

*  Strype  8  Annals^  iil.  p.  85. 
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^'was  not  only  to  prepare  sundry  her  Majest/s  subject^ 
inclinable  to  disloyalty,  to  give  aid  to  foreign  invasions)  and 
gtir  up  rebellion,  but  also  (that  most  perilous  is,)  to  deprive 
her  Majesty  (under  whom,  and  by  whose  provident  governt^ 
ment,  with  God's  assistance,  these  realms  have  been  so  loi^ 
and  so  happily  kept  and  continued  in  great  plenty,  peace,  and 
security),  of  her  life,  crown,  and  dignity."  ^^  As  far  as  con- 
cerns our  society,"  said  Campian*  the  Jesuit,  in  an  oration 
delivered  at  Douay,  ^^we,  all  dispersed  in  great. numbers 
through  the  world,  have  made  £^  league  and  holy  oath,  that 
^  long  as  any  of  us  are  alive,  all  our  care  and  industry^  all 
our  deliberations  and  councils,  shall  never  cease  to  trouble 
your  calm  and  safety."  The  same  enthusiast,  when  from  hie 
place  of  concealment  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council,  defying  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  to  a  di&- 
putation  before  the  Queen  and  Council,  repeated  the  threat 
^^  Be  it  known  unto  you,"  he  f  said,  ^^  that  we  have  made  a 
league,  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  whose  succession  and 
multitude  must  overreach  all  the  practices  of  England,  cheer^* 
fully  to  carry  the  cross  that  you  shall  lay  upon  us,  and  never 
to  despair  your  recovery  while  we  have  a  man  left  to  enjoy 
your  Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments,  or  to  hs 
consumed  with  your  prisons.  Expenses  are  reckoned :  the 
isnterprise  is  begun ;  it  is  of  God :  it  cannot  be  withgtopd. 
So  the  faith  was  planted.     So  it  must  be  restored." 

C^mpian  and  his  fellow-sufferers  acted  up  to  the  lofty  spirit 
i^f  this  declaration.  They  died  as  martyrs,  according  to  their 
jQwn  views,  and  as  martyrs  they  were  then  regarded,  and  are 
gtUl  represented,  by  the  Romanists.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  they  suffered  for  points  of  State,  and  not  of  Faith ;  ni^ 
as  I^/fC^nai^i  Catholics,  but  as  Bu11»papists ;  not  for  religiofi, 
bat  for  treason.  Some  x)f  them  are  to  be  admiiiied  as  men  of 
g^ius  and  high  endowments,  as  well  as  of  heroic  constancy : 
im  ^  be  lamented,  as  acting  for  an  injurious  puipose,  un^ifr 
fk  toi^tak^n  3en^  of  duty;  but  their  sufferings  beloipg.taj^ 
^.history  of  ps^al  politics,  not  to  that  of  reiigioua  persecutiqp. 
,They  .succeeded  in  raising  one  rebellion,,  which  was  ,.^B^y 

,('#  BUhdp  Htclcetk  Lifis  of  «Aroh-  t  Strjrpe's  AniMa9^.:^kfiiLa|>.AB6. 

)rifbop  Willidxns,  p.  134.  ditto,  Appendix,  p.  14. 
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JMqpfomwd)  for  fiUMli^tii  mtA  ideft^T^xfif  p^qptflltf^^lfi^^e 
iVote^ttttnto  bad  tqow  betome  the  gnat  x)Mi§brity  «^'buf  ^^^l^ 
ooiuf4raoies  agaififtttb^iife'of  t^  Qdeen  "it^eilted^tii^^^^ 
siieh'»^0re  the  i^(Min^  pfhicr^lesatid'  intenti^tk  df'^^sS^iSiS, 
wbefe^f  theyidtih^^avoltrthem^  that  Walsiiigteiin^^yx^^ej^ 
bi&feanf^«L'BlMrth6loniaw  biteadcik^  m-  &:¥1or^ddefiUl^^@e^ 
<•  Tbes  object^  of  iill  ih^$e  ^oikepltttde^  w&^tdrdet^tte  Qu^^ 
ofifibotS'  upon  the  thrbne;  tbis,  the  Etiglkh^  IFe^hl^sbfiii 
ms^  c^erooly'iiieans  of  refertmng  all  Chri^Mfdatl^^ti;^^^^ 
ing  it^tb  rive  €albolM  fhith ;  and  they  boaet^  tiiatfA^em^ 
ffiiBtireheEids  ocoppied  iipon  it  than  English  headii,  atj4^k(ll^ 
mppatto  tbe>Mrood;than  one;*'  A  book  was  -^ritteiln  fejr  sr^irii^ 
aiip-Okatfixiigk^  whebeio'  the  ladieg  who  Were  about  WilMbti&fi 
fitsan^  imrQ  vexhoorted^  allet-  the  example  of  Judi^  fcr  d^edfi^ 
hbn^/oiMmny^'of/liheiProt^tant  nobles  and  gelidr^  deem^A^ 
BaagfeiBoi  gDoat^i  tfaact  ther  formed  an  $  asBOciatioiH'  i^ledgi^ 
Uie^nlnlslBsKQcprMeicine  to  death)  as  fitr  as  lay  iniheit^pOTi^ 
Ui£tlQecJivhoi«h4>ii(Id  attempt  ai^  thing  againsf  ^tbe  Qu^; 
and  this  was  thought  so  necessary  a  measure,  that  PoriidKoi^tlt 
ft)ll0wed*ithe>^xiiqplew  Maiy  was  bat  too  well  ^ct^fiydl  in 
eqoouiii^iiig' the 'plans  which  wem  for med"for  her  di^lW^i^atidd 
]^dlekintipn.;»)noi  was  it  by  the  sense  ^f  her  <y^ftii'wrdtigi 
edlyiatt]ff|]L!she  was'^atdted  to  this;  a  nellgions 'nvDl^^'i^ 
sup^EoddeiL  Sh«  communicated  ||  with  AlVaj  nt^U^^H^l 
mA&iimr^^n.vmB  yet  yoong,  to  detise  means  fef  c6i^ffi^g 
bkoBOtit  bf  3€btland  int»  Spain,  where  he  mi^ht  be  '6^  tq^M 
tibffilViBnah'fiui^.  When  it  was  too  late  for  this,  aAfd^  ^  s^teib 
ef  inaraFyingi  her  to  the  Dake  of  Norfolk  hcid  ended^itlil^i^ 
iii^thaBKt0ltfa^ scaffold,  apian  was  formed betw^eDf  tti^ 'Poj^ll 
aD4:^aniJtAhn<jof  Austria^  that  Don  John'  shoitld'^^bnqtfi^ 
]^iAg|ts[ndr  %  hrip  of  the  Spaniards,  marry  her,  a(nd  beebme 
KingiiofrOteat:  Britain  in  her  right.  In  the  eai^ly  ji^fS'df 
Uooim^viaonoienty  the  King  of*"^  France  «ald'^f$i'^,<^$be 
wiUll^idyerio^ise  Jitt  she  lose  her  head  1%^'WJB  pm  h^'^ 
dftidxd]it>i^)hev^owii^^lt  and  follyi''  •  Ratber^%iwd:i^1ti0^ 
lais&irtaneiBbdiiei' fate,     -i  •>>  >    *^'  i    '^'^  ^^^  ^^^'"''' 

I  llMd:  vol.  111.  p.  247.  281.     Gre-     intercepted. 
gory  Martin  was  the  autb^t.  ..;The     .  Jf  .^ta^iVoRi.  p.  444.    Ed.  1640* 
printer  was  executed  fortius  treason.  **  Stiype's  Annals,  ii.  p.  50. 
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)^xp^%)t9r,4e9t^i.  l^»e|j  r}»aci}  obtained  fiiUoprocift  ofih^  isd^ 
Mgtipiie/W^lecib^WQf^.of  woapitaoy  :,  4bi^ipf»id9 

m^^^^i'fon '  tlw%^ ft* •npcf»s*i^y:  for.  Ih^  ifecwarily  ^f^tW^QiieeB 

s99>^f^|h^<d'l>Wil  pa8»e^  ithat  vUinaigbi  bel^wrrfed  intQififfeatl 
]^i9;^  i,^IAi4i^ap^ft»l  p^^t,of  English  Wptpryfc,  M Sana©  t^ho 
]m^ei^\eii[€A  ijntfli .  CQrrespondejttiJe  ^itb  her„Bndc»ijYDU]redraictw 
to^^^i^^i  1>^|-  4wi;b»tas  th^.  sijTe^t.  means  qC *v<ertittg)S«gpi<a«i 
ft<W .  ,ith0ip*riMe$r;  j«i^^  Elisaabeth'p  .cQttduDtijwUB  jeftarffel^Jby 
4Rp)iaUyij  yflmh  ba&  left  upon  her , ailsiiu^ny  )a  Ihs^hg^mtidAi 
^p,  vpa,  tk^ . laet  itself  ta  .bie  excused  roir.  paUiatodij  'Jfc  wbsb 
|tl^^g)H,  at  the  time  to  be  required  by  tbe  ati^ougisejtioirl^qiiu 
i^nc^^.  of  atatie  neoesaity ;  and  yet  joeitlliei!  the  Queen  ^a]Hl^ 
y^gdam-  .lyere  Mupre  ^euire  when  this 'toetoytwroirfefaovedft 
t^|Nr^(M^iQe$>  agajyast  EUzabeth's.lifo.treri^iatilltOQqtiauiedgaBii 
jii^itle;  to  the  crowu  wa3  vamped  up  for)  the  tipyafe^iitoalgf^ilf 
,%§^inj^  ivhich  the  Semjuarists  supported  >by  their)  .tvitiB^ijaiid 

W4r%WS»  'I   ..•■'.>...• '.i^ I  diV^^  8idJ  bilB 

.il  l^i^^heth . was  at  this  time  engaged  in  qpcix:  hisafilitiewoiidi 
^fliSpa^i^rdai'aieourse  to  which  the;cirfiiwdi;tail£^o^£iiiK>pe 
j|a4><epiQpelled;her  against  her  wiU^  ^  FTababfyiifih^'ilbng 
r^ii^e^^aifien^  of  personal  good  will  towands  tRtuli{vifor^ihe 
pff^^oti^Hdpiat  h&  hail  afforded  her  duriog  hkt^  sisieaAftm^Egpsz 
wjbj^  Ah^j  war .  m  the  Netherlands  broke  .-(N]t,n8he  isrksdbo^ 
9i^afr^iM^  dailg^ous  to  England  it  w5uld;(bc^  df  jFt^aaocd 
sb(94l^.>  ^¥iB«  i  poB^^  of  those  important  t^ishdabeii^IsBiil 

th^i  t^rmi^tion  which,  $he  endeavouired.  to  biiijqpi^bcmt;  is 
Wi)^)^  the^eiWas  the  slighted  hope:  of  efieotaB^rit^iwakft^ot 
^f^|if^ha^to^t^^bPUld  have  tdp^eifroe  e^rcise  o£itiMbiriv01^aB 
s^ui^Qd  Hot  th^i^Bi  and<  ri^tu]*n  to  their  ubedieQee^i  fiaidnB^^ii^ 
listeo^/to  bee  iuter^^renee^  there  was  hothMg^^hbricii^rtKi 
tefinqper/or  prinl^iple^  oC  the  EtiglisbGbvelsipiifixu^'wkit^niioaid 
^v^/p9f^p9i^  /a..r&cipfQ<Dal  toleration  ihera  vfiotiarrii^iUw 
]^igpt|'^/^i^QM(he.  ($paniakids  rbsolv€i  ii|X)a^&  wailofi  eixteKtDii&& 
ation  in  the  Low  Countries,  believingtrtJDffiinbdflreEnaliiiSeiitfC 
succe^ji  .^T^M  ti}^y  fcad'Succeeded,ftbe  ,sameij«aftti^vWBuld 
httiWB^^dlrectfed  their  efforts  against  En^laj^d  witfi^afac^li^^al 

,c-»3f    J.. -I     .<^'    tj  /^oStxTipeVAmialsyiil.  p.  3tf^'         • '"    '-"''    *"■*-* ^^IVI   Y'Joa 
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force,  became^  with  the  Protestant  govemment  of  that  king- 
doni)  the  Protestant  cause  must  then  have  been  subdued. 

There  appeared  too  much  reason  for  apprehending  this^ 
after  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  the  Spaniards, 
^der  a  general  of  consummate  talents  in  the  art  of  war, 
^ere  successful  in  all  their  undertakings,  and,  in  the  conquest 
c^  Antwerp,  had  accomplished  the  greatest  mQitary  under*- 
taking  of  modem  warfare.     Shortly  afterwards,  two  English 
Papists  betrayed  their  trust  in  the  Netherlands ;   the  one 
delivering  to  the  Spaniards  a  fort  which  he  commanded  near 
Zutphen,  the  other  the  city  of  Deventer,  of  which  he  was 
^governor,  and  taking  over  with  him  a  regiment  of  1300  men. 
The  former  of  these  traitors  was  a  ruffian,  whose  profligate 
.character  ought  to  have  disqualified  him  for  any  honouraUe 
.employment ;  but  Sir  WiUiam  Stanley,  the  latter,  acted  upoft 
a  principle  of  *  conscience ;  he  believed^  what  the  head  of  his 
church  proclaimed,  that  his  duty,  as  an  English  subject,  was 
incompatible  with  his  duty  as  a  Papist ;  and,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  when  such  duties  are  supposed  to  be  in  opposition 
to  ^ch  other,  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall.     He  was,  in  all 
other  respects,  an  honourable  man,  who  had  served  with  singu* 
lar  fidelity  and  v^our :  on  his  part,  therefore,  this  treason 
,  was  not  an  act  of  individual  baseness,  but  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  his  religious  opinions ;  and  as  such  it  was  publicly 
defended,  extolled,  and  held  up  for  a  meritorious  example,  by 
Cardinal  Allen,  the  person,  of  all  others,  whom  the  English 
I  Papists  regarded  with  most  respect.      The   Cardinal  and 
^  the  Pope  wrote  to  Philip,  soliciting  his  favour  for  Stanley's  f 
^  regiment  of  deserters,  and  sajdng,  that  as  he  already  enr 
.  couraged  a  seminary  of  students  to  pray  and  write  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  England,  so  might  this 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  so  worthy  and  Catholic  a 
^pQPson  as  Sir  William  Stanley,  be  made  a  seminary  of  soldiers 
to  fight  for  it.  When  the  great  attempt  at  invasion  was  made, 
"^ '  Allen  advised  the  Kiifg  of  Spain  to  let  the  management  of 
the  Armada  be  conflded  to  j:  English  sailors,  perfectly  ao- 
>   ^prainted  with  their  own  seas  and  coast ;  and  when  be  spoke 

^;oit  this  in  after  years,  he  used  to  weep  for  bitterness^ 

•  "■"*    --*-•.-•...  » .       .     ,     _ 

•  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.     (1648.>    -J  Strada,  voUL  p.576.   (Ed.  1648.) 
f  Strype't  Annals,  iii.  p.  428. 
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ni^ialb^ing  how  feitally  for  the  Romish  c^,^^e  his  fulyice  ^a4 
be^n  rejected.  It  has  been  said,  upon  his  alleged  ^  autbor^^ 
^t  if  the  invasion  had  succeeded,  and  Elizabeth  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  the  indention  was  to  send  her  U>  ^i?i6,  tl)^ 
the  Pope  migbl;  dispose  of  her  as  he  thought  best 

That  danger,  the  greatest  >vith  which  these  kingdoms  anx) 
the  Protestant  cause  were  ever  threatene4y  w^  met  witl^  a 
ji^irit  sjich  a$  the  eypergency  required ;  but  it  was  ^vprt^  less 
by  Any  bum^n  means,  t}ian  by  the  providential  f  agepcy  of  tife 
elem^tSt  Unable  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Eliz^jbf  th 
JA  luiy  moi^  satisfactory  manner,  the  Romanists  gf;^ti£l|ed  it  jby 
representing  her  as  a  monster  of  impi/ety  and  cri^Jty.  ^ 
unnatural  X  Englishman,  who  held  the  office  of  Pro&^p^  of 
Divinity  in  a  Popish  university,  asserted,  that  Heaven  hati^, 
and  Eartb  persecuted,  whatever  bore  the  English  i^iame;  and 
indeed  had  the  accounts  which  these  slanderers  dissemin^/1 
been  true,  England  would  have  deserved  this  universal  o^un^. 
A  book  was  published  at  Rome,  with  pripts  repre^/^nling  tb^ 
er^elties  practised  by  the  English  upon  the  Papists  becau^ 
of  their  religion ;  one  of  the  punishment^  b.eing  to  sew  them 
in  bear-skin^,  and  bait  them  with  dogs.  They  ^ffirme^  tha^ 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  m^onasteries,  the  Religioners  were 
left  ,at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  any  person  being  allo^ved  to  put 
tbeoi  to  death  in  a^ay  manner, . . .  that  some  we^ie  torn  itp 
pieces  by  hoi^es,  some  crucified,  some  murdered  in  prison  b^ 
forcing  hot  irons  into  jtbeir  eyes  and  ea;rs ;  that  it  w^  a  com- 
mon practice  to  expose  virgins  of  noble  family  in  the  public 
stews,  if  they  would  no^t  renounce  the  Romish  religion,  and 
that  this  was  done  by  order  of  Elizabeth  herself:  that  hyI^n^ 
in  praise  of  Elizabeth  were  set  forth  by  authority,  in  place  of 
the  praises  of  the  Virgin  §  Mary,  and  used  in  the  .service  of 

*  Strype*s  Annals,  toI.  iii.  p.  589.  ner  was  this  man*s  name,  and  he  .was 

f  «  Can  we/*  says  South,  *<  forget  Professor  at  Ingolstadt. 
the  deliverance  of  eighty-eight,  and  those        §  Ribadeneyra,Hist  Eoc.  del  Sdsma 

victorious  mercies  more  invincible  than  de  Inglaterra,  t.  i.  i.  ii.  c.  26.  p.  170.  Lis- 

the  Armada  designed  to  invade  and  en-  bon,  1588.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  con- 

3l|ive  us ;  when  the  seas  and  winds  had  nection'with  this  impudent  iSilsehq^ 

a  command  from  Hei^ven  to  fight  under  of  the   Jesuit  Historian,  ^that  in  the 

the  English  colours,  and  to  manifest  preceding  reign,  one  Stopes  actually  pu|)<. 

the  strength  of  God  in  our  weakness  ?  *'  fished  «  An  Ave  Mariot  in  commendation 

Vq1«  iv«  p.  86.  Oxford  edition.  of  our  most  virtuous   Queen**  Maiy. 

i  Strypc*8  Annals,  iJL  p.  8^9.  Tur-  ^  ^it»n:s  pMwp(^hia/o^(^  g.  3;J3. 

'  i  .  D  D  4 


the  Gbui^br;  /tud  **fr.4hf  Qti^%Miai|9j^,pfll^l^fi4dlk^ 
har  bdstwrd  iQbJMr0nf>iWi;e.fiypp44n^  t0*Kli«co^i^€^!.[/S3)fe 

wer^  not  ml7]iaeii4C{dif.1iu);1i^)|pfO¥€Kl.aji^ 
t)ie oeos^rsof  th^pr^iei.M Aji|th0nttQ€lx]^Q^i(V9§  of  ^l«ta|^ 
q(  Eogland*  And  ihe ii^r^9^t^\Q{  tlaf&'^QglMUiQuaeQbi *iidj1&6 
-  the*  £i^i^  C9»wrckv  .  .  -i  •;  .n' Huiu 

That  (Dlu^el^  and  tb^  Q«€en,.ita  Eerfoundcar,  avf^  idkniPil^ 
periequtioil)  Kd  r^afds  theRoittaiuit&  No  Qhmf^h^im  l^te 
to  individuat),  ev^iii  bad  yet;  |^fe99ed  the  pvi|utiplf$^fiit^iBr^ 
tion ;  uifiomucb  tbat  when  the  English  Bishops  jpr/opQ9edRlba( 
oertpjn  inoorcigible  Arians  and  Pelagiaiis  $b^,»)d,h^:^Qn£Nd 
in  Aome  oastle  ia  ^  North  Wale8»  where  they  yiier>^^%Q  be.M^fa^ 
dedi  ftom  all  .intercourse  with  other99  and  tp  liyfeihyt  ii^^lcft^ 
bboun  till  they  should  be  lound  to  repent  tb^  ^¥1?^%)^ 
yafb  «in  apfMToaQh  1)0  it  which  the  age  wai^  nofrpr^pp^^iii^bf'Yo 
•  $oip^  Anabaptifits  from  Holland  wer^  app»;«bie^l|  fei  tfe^ffi 
wM  C{>iiii0BS9  and  Sstill  more  their  bi^toxyiihadpl^^ttbi^dP^ 
h^ppy  sftcti.cm  it  were>  u&der  the  ban  of  society. !<9vhe^e^^it)(b^ 
appeared;  jtbay  were  oondemaed  aa  heri^tics;  op^  ^^^i|^ 
tp  >ail  acknowledgement  of  error,'eighi:  wei{e.^|a;,t(int)r^f  it^ 
cou^tt^f  but  two,  who  were  deemed  pi:e-i?inifli^ndy  Wpiw^ 
were  deUyered  to  the  flames.  The  good;  plii/ ip^^fyf^lf^fa 
lyhpm.  EUjsabetby  with  becoming  reyereneei  n^  ^w%y$i  ffioi^i 
F^Xbier  'Eox,  interceded  for  these  poor  wrjE^fcd^fis,  s^fi^  a4dJce^9^) 
tx)  the  Queen  J  a  Latin  letter  in  their  behalf  itfe  4id,?^ 
mk  that  such  fanatical  sects  should  be  tolemted;,  n^ttiu^rj^ 
said^  otmld  be  more  absurd  than  th^ir  foul  ami  ppft^fpt^j 
ejctava ;  tjbey  w^re  by  no  means  to  be  enduirf^  buit  ;t9>  her  F)M 
pi'edsed  by  fit  correction.  But  that  the  living  .b<^di^  -of  tb^' 
miserable  creatures  should  be  destroyed  by  £a:e,  and.  i&w^^ 
ragiog  livith  tbe  strength  of  pitch  and  sulphur^-^^^ithiBjiWdh^i 
ia  more  conformable  to  the  cruelty  of.  thct  Bonaan^,  than  t^; 
tb^  Oosp^. .  "  My  nature  is  sucbj  (and  this.  I  pay  gf  n^y^Jf, 

^  lallade  moro  paxticolarly  to  tK«    ftlie }  -^aniil  to  ths  N9^u:i9s  ffitie^f^i 
Historia   Ecclesiastica   del  Scisma    del    de  las  Tres  FlorfTitissimat  Provincias  del 
jReyn&  dd  Inglaterra,  by  thi^  Jesuit  Pe-  *  Celeste  Orden  dh  la  SanHsHmtt  Tr^ffUdu^^ 
dpf^A^  J^iba^^n^jfa,  wbo»  having  been    tn  Ii^^fferra,  Jl^P0ci^  ^  "^^^^ffMSk 
in  this  eoufltry  during  M ary*s  reign,     El.  M.  R.  P.   M.  Fr.  .  DomingQ  X^ 
xtiM,  bWe  kti6«yii  that  the   oilumny    pta.        ''   ■  •  J    •'    ^    ^'  )    ^n  .i-miw 

whMOi  be  {ux>ji«galtdconceipuig  Bliay-        f  ^^^V^P"?^  K^^^'^vi  jbi..  x 
beUi*B   incestuous    ongm    was  utterly         |  Fuller,  b.  iz.  p.  104.       ^ 


atewg  df  i^aiti'  and  teiJognaiMJel  '  ^AM  ^ttfei  iriy  '^hote  Kean '  I 

i*Jf'<tbo^  bratef  and 'humble  infeAturesjVbo'w^e'fbrmeriy 

until  their  blood  had  been  poured  out  at  d^  foot  oF  tbe  dtMtJ 

Wh(&H©e^  in  exacfting  just  puniskm^At,  wfe  bay  i^lti  thafe^vtery 

thing  must  n<yt  b^  permitted  to  severity  $  but  thrift  titte'tiip&tltf 

of^rigdut*  shbuM  be  tempered  w&h  cl^enoy*  '  Wb^eibii0,<if 

I'rtlay^i^ntuife  ao  far,  I  entreat  your  €*defl^nt  Majttfcty^  foH 

6hi»iit'»  sake,  that  the  life  of  these  miserable  creatures  may  b^ 

spfei^tf  that  be  possible,  (and  what  is  thei*^  which  10  ttotf 

jJtlflSibife,  fe  'shch  cases,  to  your  Majesty  ?) . .  J  at  least  that  M^ 

ferfi'of  'niaiy  be  |)reviented,  and  changed  intb  s0me  dther  kitirf 

of^'pUhifi&yii^nt.     I%er6  is  imprisonment,  th^re  ftf^' dhMiki^' 

tli^  is  ^ei^uat  exile,  there  are  branding  and  itri]^s;*anirf 

etWi^'the^'gfibbetT  this  atone  I  earnesdy  depn^cale,  thut  ^dif 

wodld*  lie^  suffer  the  fires  of'  Smitbfield,  whieh,'  uhder ';yoiir^ 

ihdit^hftj]^  allspices,  have  i^pt  so  long,  to  be  a:gain  rd^itidled'.!^* 

H^'cbndhide^  by  prayifig,  if  he  could  obtai6>»6  more,  tlm,  la'^ 

raovith  oi-  tWo  ittight  at'l^ast  be' granted  hifn^  diiriftg  which" it> 

iri^gfjt'be'tirtcd \fhether  God  #ould  give  them  g^ace  to r^oiVfeiK 

fHs^ri  lihelr  J)^riW^  «T6rs,  lest,  with  the  loss  of  theit*  bdtftes/ 

th^ff  96ttl§  kite  should  be  in  danger  of  everlasting  dfett-uoftefe  J 

Alte,*tHc  laAer  J)etltion  was  all  that  he  obtained  J-   A'lhorilhV 

r^rteVc* '^''fti  gi^anted  5  and  the  poor  creatures,  remaltiiAg^riftJ 

irt'tfieir  hoiiins,  then  Suffered  the  cruel  death  to  Which- diey^ 

hsA  bfeterf  condemned.     The  excusei  which  has  been  offered  fo,  > 

^•^httt  iBlniabeth  was  necessitated  to  this  severity,  who'  hwrihgi 

fotriwtl^  Wtectited  some  traitors,  if  now  sparing  th^e  blaspheM>( 

mers,  the  wodd  would  condemn  her,  as  being  moirO'ectrm^  ittJ 

assenting  her^  own  safety,  than  God's  honour.'^    A  nrisetubk' 

excuse ;  but  it  sboWs  how  entirely  the  execution  of  ttl^  Siml^ 

narists  was  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  treason.     AgaAn^t 

this  crime  Father  Fox  appears  to.  have  been  the  only  persoi^^ 

who -raised  bis  voice.     But  against  tj»  conciliatory  sy^sMn,* 

which  the  (!!!hufcn  and  Statejpur^ued,  a  fiercer,  oppo^itiiiip  wfis! 

made  by'&iiatica!  Pk*otestan^,  than  by  the  Papists  th^ims^lve^' 


410  TH£   PURITANS.  [Chip.  XV. 

The  fonndars  of  the  English  Church  were  not  hasty  xor 
formers  who  did  their  work  in  the  heat  of  enthusiasm ;  they 
were  men  of  mature  judgement  and  consummate  prodenoig^ 
as  well  as  of  sound  learning,  and  sincere  piety;  their  aim  was 
in  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  Church  never  to  depart 
unnecessarily  from  what  had  been  loxig  established;  that  thus 
the  great  body  of  the  Romanists  might  more  easily  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  transition;  and  in  their  articles  to  use  such  oooi* 
{MrdieDsive  words,  as  mi^t  leave  a  latitude  far  ^tkr&A 
i^inions  upon  disputable  points.  There  had  been  a  dispute 
among  the  emigrants  at  Frankfort,  during  Mary's  reign;  it 
had  been  mischievously  begun,  and  unwarrantably  prose- 
cuted, and  its  consequences  were  lamentably  felt  in  England; 
whither  some  of  the  parties  brought  back  with  them  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  discipline  of  the  Calvinists,  and  a  rooted  aversion 
for  whatever  Catholic  forms  were  retained  in  the  Fjigljsb 
Church.  In  this,  indeed,  they  went  beyond  Calvin  himself; 
refosing  to  tol^ate  what  he  had  pronounced  to  be  ^'  toler- 
able* fooleries."  The  objects  of  their  abhorrence  were  the 
square  cap,  the  tigppet^  and  the  surplice  which  they  called 
conjuring  garmettts  of  popeiy. 

Great  forbearance  was  shown  toward  the  first  generation 
of  men,  who  were  disqui^ed  with  these  pitiful   scruples. 
R^ard  was  had  to  their  otherwise  exemplary  lives^  to  their 
former  suflforings,  and  to  the  signal  services  which  some  of 
than  had  rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  Coverdale, 
jLever,  and   Fathn-  Fox,  were  among  them.     Theae^  who 
nether  sou^t  to  disturb  the  ord^r,  nor  insult  the  practioe 
of  the  Church,  were  connived  at  for  inobservanciesi,  ^diich  in 
them  were  harmless,  because  they  did  not  proceed  fiiom  9 
principle  of  insubordinatian.     It  was  not  till  several  yeais 
had  **^papd,  and  strong  ^ovocadon  had  r^eatedly  been 
givaa,    that   any  p»son  was   siloiced    for   nonoonformit]^. 
Bishi^  Gxindal  oitreated    Sampson,  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Chuidi,  even  with  tears,  that  he  would  only  so  for  conform, 
as  sometimes  to  wear  the  cap  at  public  me^jngs  in  tb^ 


WiBMBs  ^Ms  wHft  to  my  tb«  wmmr 
pe  s^r«  fVdlcr/te2ev«U^  JWeras  ;  QJ^ia  had  his  i»li  i  ^i  j  am  '— " 
mUdlr  bNT  odaers,  HieraUe  n^-     ~-Ck.  Bid^ryt  lft.wii.pL  37& 
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University;  and  the  Dean  refused  aa  determinatelyi  as  if  hp 
had  been  called  upon  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  He  was 
encouraged  in  this,  by  Leicester's  protection.  Thst  unprin- 
cipled minion  favoured  the  Puritans,  because  he  was  desir- 
ous of  stripping  the  bishoprics,  and  securing  to  himself  a 
portion  of  the  spoils;  a  design,  which  he  could  hope  to  ac- 
complish by  no  other  means,  than  by  the  triumph  of  this  level- 
ling ikction.  Even  a  fouler  motive  may  be  suspected.  At 
one  time,  he  entertained  a  project  of  marrying  the  Queen  of 
Scots ;  arid  afterwards  was  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  band  Qf 
Elizabeth  herself.  This  latter  hope  he  communicated  to  the 
Spanish"*  Embassador,  requesting  that  the  King  of  Spain 
would  use  his  influence  to  promote  the  match ;  and  pledging 
himself,  if  it  were  effected,  to  restore  the  Romish  religion  ifi 
this  kingdom*  If  he  seriously  entertained  this  project,  no 
better  course  of  preparation  could  be  followed,  than  that  of 
weakening  and  distracting  the  Church  (^  England. 

The  proceedings  of  Elizabeth's  government,  both  toward 
Papists  and  Puritans,  were  grounded  upon  these  princi{de% 
that  conscience  is  not  to  be  constrained,  but  won  by  force  of 
truth,  with  the  aid  of  time,  and  use  of  all  good  means  of  per- 
suasion ;  and  that  cases  of  conscience,  when  they  exceed  their 
bounds,  and  grow  to  be  matter  of  faction,  losp  their  nature ; 
and,  however  they  may  be  coloured  with  the  pretence  of 
religion,  are  then  to  be  restrained  and  punished.  When  the 
Puritans  inveighed  against  pluralities  and  non-residence^ 
though  the  circumstances  of  the  Church,  and  its  extreme 
impoverishment,  rendered  inevitable  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  an  abuse,  their  zeal  was  not  condemned;  and  they 
were  long  tolerated  in  their  refusal  of  the  habits  and  some 
of  the  ceremonies,  with  an  indulgence,  which,  if  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  first  Non-conformists  had  not  been  considered, 
would  appear  to  have  been  carried  too  far,  and  used  too  long. 
"  There  are  some  sins,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  whose  malig- 
nity is  accidentally  increased  by  the  lightness  of  the  subject 
matter ; .  •  •  to  despise  authority,  when  the  obedience  is  so 
easy  as  the  wearing  of  a  garment,  or  doing  of  a  posture,  is  a 
greater  and  more  impudent  contempt,  than  to  despise  autho- 

•  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  Ed.  1648. 
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iky  <kp{k)iii^a' grwll  ib«rdeanf  it^iBD]» 
i^heik  faMmaK }  uifiowly  .majF.  ^aaapt  ito  a{)jdidblxdieBe€;g  wi 
ksseifttfae  etineJ'  Tbe>iii«l  fiir,v^Jif»ejsUNi  fismiaAulf^ssaa 
was  idlomdy  ife|KPTe<^*E0ilt  ^erel(QDnteiitodriirfkfa3dtsnoBQl[ 
tli^ct  weiet  atharH'  •  In.  whihiL  di^spirit >  of >  dDdnfaordtiiiatioii} W0 
aittwork;  aadiviBO^  if  i;h&fiiBt.tlQiii^^ 
iralild  theB  ka^e  pnotested  agajsif  tv  tke  ^WBatfaercbdc,  r^^durid 
mniipiNa  fitec^les^  andxeqnired  diit  fdl  dnitedie^a'siMiiAB^be 
iMdlt-flMTtli  aadisoaths  n  oppomttoB  in  tbe^BUpnslikiousvaa^ 
06  plaonig  diem  'ettt  and  west.  .  Thoi  liahitB  rVtffimtohdiidrenB 
the  only,  or  chief,  matter  of  contention ; -aft  '^m^trkik  tif  nMt 
CDnDteh  wem  s«aa .  attacked ;  and,  fimdljv  itsnybale^rmllnd 
stiftictai»L  The  first  questions  were,  as  .Iboker^fri  i^ce&flftijf 
Mdy  *^sQch  silly  things,  that  very  easiness  inuUvjtkdn^dlebt 
tn  be 'disputed  nC  in  serious  mamieff;*'  -but' he»'^adcbd;uifitk 
Ur  adhnq-able  and  characteristie  wisd«nn,  ^i&  ady  anfaniU 
hov' a  tthkig  indtsdf  aa  weak,  ooold  inipovt'ai^'^ifaai^ti^a^^ 
thejrnniBticonader  ^ot  so  nnidi  hnw  smaUxflidi^iaiik^ibdlBd 
fficdr  tqp,  asihoir  aptthings  thoat  it  are'tO'tnU^f&re^rfT^iiiaifiW 
iThe^Qlegeot  of  ifae  second  race  cf  Nbn^oodBbi^iflilrtstifaaDtii) 
efwiieBrte  ewry  yesnge  of  the  RonHsh  Gborol/^dl^talsabltbi 
tnte^mich  a  pIatf<Ntn  of  discipline  as  ddTih  'ha4ll\'Btpcts/iiui 
Qeneira.:  this  they  called  *<the  paitteiti  in >thl$>  isnmt^^laflck 
th^  9$«tetoo  hot  and  hasty  ta  consider  tba^€blviiibischeshc) 
"vUffiufcanraied:  with  rekiticm  to  the  pecaiiaci<ciikBsai^taHx}eB33if 
a^'ped^  £ftste«  lie  was  invited  Aither  by  afntiri^eiiOicUfl 
i^Qohueyy^' who- having  driiKfi  away  :dieir  tfiisbep  -andr  hk 
Gleigy>~h&d  joat  lived  long  enough  .in  ft.8tateiofI«Goibf|aBtiBBH 
anaBehy^'  tar  fed  the  neoes^ly  of  bavmg  a^inshiAisB^Qin&b^ 
tablEd^diamoi^  them^  An  ^iscopal  ferin.' nas-jamt)  trfnhD 
thuugfat^olf  liM-e;.  nor  was  thetB  niy  h^pe  ^ntithevpfe^qalq 
would  'be-'sadsfied^  unless  the  49ysteEm  siddck  he  fBEDfio^,[had) 
a0lbas€adibniD6ratical  appearance.  'Wisdy^tlmciiHrti^tfeeihisfe 
ni6fie6sstiy  required  that  hi$  views -shnftildJbe  sUaf^ei^aiauBrdU^ 
t#  Ai^' oocfadon,'  be  formed  a  stttndh^  ^ceoIesii&ticsLlveMBrtp 
ot^*i^^'the  mkristers  were  peqM«ukI^mshibei^4aBdl£Ulw 
hStattitl^  p^rpccual  j^esfdent;  twaee-ltsQnanyofitherlhilg^Jbfol^ 

•  EpisL  DimL  latiM  «ftb  tefc.  f  HooKr*  FiiefiMKPM  hil^SidcJP)- 
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^smnatt^  dyalmi.)aBid]eiDiaB5<H;lsitcs)i '  iwJtlik  t^soBi^ifoll  rpoiirac 
iras  ^veBdlnJidebide  ail  watb^iaBltioBl'tmmsds^'toi^mtfieiA:,-^ 
msniflabmisBx^  and^pmifeh,  a^  tei  asi-^xcotmraiimGatioiiycaU 
]N3filons}bfdtfhatk)id«6rrv8nkii  >^Ua)tith^)di9e^lkiQiWBB<'<tf  the 
8iOBtnnitnDk9>and.iinqaidlofialHltiady4  i  ^thQ-iadmbeTs/of)  dib 
9fodb&dbsingti«]lpbwbB^tfiotpkyikitb  itbd>;ptiv^'affiiirs  of  every. 
fiteily,faknd3eBdemihie^«tty}pei^^  hahc&vaifig  im  oirak^  6ii>fa^ 

^]^iev^afjcus£nu]ic4'C'^'l^^  ^  tone. as  d9ati>of''B»ioejjninstii'bcl 
MBiaahidiiotaA\mg:ti%t  lihe  temper  efl  the^tkncs^  but;inoilq  tti> 
dtfattlof  ^'degblaitor^  >  e'    ^    i    e'   -'    mi 

hnThe-KJEreheiraiij  Bch^me/  }iad>  been.  isdopDi^ :  m  iScdtbndi^ 
l^Rtoasiieo vfinbx<  kiiai  i^  a .  disciple  of.  Caljvin, '  kod  ^becaasd  jthB-. 
inblfe9sritoiiwiiJ0ifflL;tfaatiiiHser»ble  eountpy  was  aipre}^:prde](?fced> 
altihiu]l)lib^«veirtiilie<it  tiniie3r'whioh>  they  might  £btid|eibiBobgr 
AsdbsnlaiKS^e^ildiol^' property:  of  the  Churtoh^  Itfii  paiibisaasf 
]^s^^i]^aiiiditp];9poscd:the  .dieoiplmev  as  the  w  only  aiidi;sm»[ 
iMaoldedgrifiarjallttbeijeYds/ofahe^atatei  pniinisiiigiiesniHigirwj^tt 
Walsingh'igun  bsldkdi  ^fother  imposefible  *  Won^erB^'^  Amt  if|it  Wfsfi^t 
<iil<»3platfited^tibec& ^cmld- he  aeither  >be^;brs^  noc^  vd{gajsi(6Wds 
idjtbe^aodbiii/Mn'iVtiry  truth,'!'isaidt«P«rker5  ^Hbc^  ai&iteih 
bkitesceprifei^iinditan^  abids^.no:  Bupetdorily^  l^h^iif  .&ieifi9^ 
iatrSkmiis>sA  oCiBomeiof  gmat  oalliag^  who  sisekilo  gaioiibyr 
<sbben'Jiieh{f;l0S)sa9:;':aiid.  most  plausible  are  j these. jroest^i;  ^: 
%ke89toia;rgi»ati  Dunder,  of  the  people  who  labbur  tio  liyfii3n  ali/ 
]ihbrt|yL>i[iBiitttbe  pde^  blinded  wiUi  the  desire  oi:*gtiAii^g^)B^ 
md  diek  <9<wti!vJal})' which  no  doubt  will  fidiow:  the^odifii^r 
B£rntiBJ^fhc)ftrteratioB9.puIl  tqproiiJtheir  necks  iiMoIehdilQ'siQffvi-') 
tod&fnG^QF>&esei&nta8deal  spirits,  which- labout  tsu  r^eogiLdnn 
mdnls  cDiiEcieiices^iwilV'if  they  ma)r  bnng' their  fpQr|x)slasi(lot 
pdsB^liQr  fliheaviy  yqhe  iipon  their  iieoks.  .  In/theipttatfcortuumii 
din»i[\ifay(4)ie8f  nbv^  »biiildGa:%  we  ef^idently  dee  thespdibtioiv/ 
of^rthecr[i£^4ikfiniy{t)f'Gh]n6t9  andapGrpidar  state-. to  beisonghtk? 
'Pieltfaidr.iMlrlie  iintdb.:toi  religion^  and^  confusfon  .^^-chmt/i 
(^imlsyi!^  •iSto^veat  polhioftl  calaimties  have  e^er  fae&lted  %.i 
dN]lliE^>Blftl;ey  ivfithontiliei^  disttnolly  foreseen  afidrf^^tolyo 
pyfiltidt^ril^y>!tiieo  wiser  tW  thesur  ^^erajtios^- , ;  S^i^^^Htfbr: 

^.UaiaLetlA  BifcrorA«p..ieriUldm$,        f  Suyge^a  Pdrl^r,^ p.l5|».  ;.,  ..i    - 
partil.  p.  146. 
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peroeiYed  that  the  principles  of  these  ehurck-revolatioiusU 
vfere  hostile  to  monarehy :  men,  she  said,  who  were  ^'  oYer- 
bold  with  the  Almighty,  making  too  many  3cannii^  of  ha 
blessed  will,  as  lawyers  did  with  human  testaments ;"  and  sh« 
declared,  that  without  meaning  to  encourage  the  Romanist^ 
she  Gcmsidered  these  persons  more  perilous  to  die  state. 

The  number  of  nonconforming  clei^gy  was  but  small ;  wheii 

an  account  was  taken  of  them  by  Archbishop  Whitgift*,  tl^ere 

were  found  49  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  those  who  were 

conformable  being  786.    ^  The  most  ancient,"  said  be,  '<  aii4 

best  learned  f,  the  wisest,  and  in  effect,  the  whole  state  of  th^ 

Clergy  of  this  province  do  conform  themselves ;  such  as  ar$ 

otherwise  aflfected,  are  in  comparison  of  the  rest  but  few,  and 

most  of  them  young  in  years,  and  of  unsettled  minds :"  and 

he  com^ained  how  intolerable  it  was,  that   '^a  few  men, 

for  the  most  part  young,  and  of  very  small   reading  an4 

study,  and  some  of  them  utterly  unlearned,  should  appose 

themselves  to  that,  which  by  the  most  notable  and  &moiu 

men  in  learning,  had  been  aUowed,  and  in  the  use  whereof  God 

had  so  wonderfully  blessed  this  kingdom."  But  the  tyrannical 

disposition  of  these  peoples  ^o  demanded  to  be  set  free  from 

all  restraint  themselves,  was  even  more  intolerable  than  their 

presumption*    As  fiur  as  was  in  their  pow^r  they  segai;;^ 

Aemsdves  from  the  members  of  the  Chuncii,  ai^dfrefimi^lt? 

hoM  any  oonmranion  with  them.     Instanoes  OotiUm^,  ^fd^ 

^ey  were  strong  enough,  of  their  thrusting  Ithfi  ^Shie^ifHffrf^ 

their  own  c^nurches,  if  they  wore  the  suif^ioe^  a^  tn)^ 

(away  the  bread  from  the  comnMiniott-table,  bec$$ase  .:Mv/99$tt 

llhe  wafer  form.     Some  fanatics  j:  spit  in  the  fiiQ^oftbeir-^ 

(feeqaaiiiUiaiice,  to  testify  their  utter  abhorreBeO)  of  eOnfeiTW^ 

•Ther^  were  refractory  C%er^<  who  refused  to  b^tia^^)^.^ 

4ia»!^s  whioh  were  not  to  be  found  int^  fiKUtptuVt^.t-^aii^K* 

^n^  folly  leads  to  another,  ihe  scriptliril  nac^t  tli^pairfw 

w^relaad  aside,  fur  such  significant  ap|iellati^s.^|lt£l^v§8- 

iano^  DiscipUne^  From  above, .  More.  trii^<  More•Jbli|^^^j[V 

<j^^^  Earth,  Dust,  A^ies,  Kill-Gin%  and  S^lhtlM-gpflfdi^^ 

'  «  Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  155.  §  Strype's  Whitg^'p.'^i^k  °^^'' 

X  Strype*s  Annals,  i.  p.  460.  rians,pi.2d9.  ^^^^pfi^vK>i^^ 
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of-'faitb.  Belt  it  is  not  in  such  follies  that  the  spirit  of  fanar- 
tieism  i*ests  contented.  They  boasted  in  the  division  which 
they  oclcasionecl)  and  said  it  was  an  especial  token^  that  the 
tttjrk  (same  from  God,  because  Christ  had  declared  *  he  came 
not  to  send  peace  into  the  world,  but  a  sword.  That  sword, 
it  was  their  evident  belief,  was  to  be  intrusted  to  their  hands. 
Their  first  jprayer  had  been,  that  the  Church  might  be  swept 
clean ;  this  was  sufficiently  significant ;  but  when  they  found 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  perform  the  task  of  sweeping, 
they  prayed  that  God  Would  strike  through  the  sides  f  of  all 
who  Went  about  to  deprive  his  ministers  of  the  liberty  Which 
Hte  panted  them*  A  third  race  arose^  who  in  contumacy 
and  violence  exceeded  the  second,  as  much  as  they  had  otttr- 
gone  the  first  They  were  for  putting  in  practice  the  most 
dangerous  maxims,  which,  their  predecessors,  in  the  heat  of 
("ontroversy,  had  thrown  out.  Because  it  is  better  to  obey 
Gbd  than  man,  they  proclaimed  that  if  the  magistrates  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  erect  the  discipline,  rfiey  ought,  instead 
of  lingering  and  staying  for  Parliament,  to  prose'ciite  the 
matter  with  celerity,  and  erect  it  themselves.  This  was  a 
case  in  which  subjects  might  withstand  their  Prince;  the 
ttiinisterSi  after  due  admcmition,  might  excommunicate  him 
ksf  aii  ewemy  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  being  so  exoom^ 
lAtihi^tedj  the  p^ple  might  then  punish  him*  -fiuiefa  dmb- 
trihe^,  mingled  with  the  coarsrest  and  foulest  Tibaldry^  ivies^ 
^em\i^ted' in' ferocious  libels;  the  authors  and  printers ^tf 
^hicH  long  (^nti'fiued  to  elude  and  to  defy  idi^  vtgtlancse.df 
<he  l^ws.  Hitherto,  so  long  as  they  had  been  contented. witb 
pi*Oposkig  what  they  desired,  "  leaving  it  to  the  pitovidenco'df 
<36d,  and  td  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,"  they  had  be«a 
tK»>^n^)  with)  ^KCept  in  ctees  of  extreme  contempt,  fiutjniiilr^ 
^liey  are  Wal^gham's  J  words,  a  minister  who  was  disposed 
tO'lteigftrd'  ih&m  'and  tlteir  proceedings  more  &voiirably  tfaaji 
he  ou^t,y*'. .when  tb^  "affirmed  that  the  conse(nt..orthe 
aikgiU^ie  waii  n<>t  to  be  attended ;  when  they  cdknbiimd 
tl^tiiselv^  bjr  cl£i$$ei;  and  subscriptions;'  when  they  d^cegadjid 
into  l^t  vijie  ani^  base  means  of  defacing  the  government  of 

'l^StorpeV'V^Ugift,*.  1^9.  t  Racket's  Life  of  Abp.^WllHMM 
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the  Church  by  ridiculous  pasquils ;  when  they  began  to  make 
many  subjects  in  doubt  to  take  an  oath,  (which  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  justice  in  this  land,  and  in  all  places) ; 
when  they  began  both  to  vaunt  of  their  strength*  and  number 
of  their  partisans  and  followers,  and  to  use  comminations  that 
their  cause  would  prevail,  though  with  uproar  and  violence; 
then  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  zeal,  no  more  conscience,  but 
mere  faction  and  division." 

The  Act  which  restored  to  the  Crown  its  **  ancient  juris- 
diction over  the  Estate  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual,"  provided 
that  the  Sovereign  might  appoint  Commissioners  to  exercise 
this  jurisdiction ;  they  had  authority  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
which  fell  under  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  ^^  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men,  as  also  by  witnesses,  and  all  other  ways  and  means  f 
they  could  devise;  to  examine  offenders  upon  oath,  and 
punish  them  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  discretion."  These 
powers,  great  as  they  were,  were  less  than  tliose  in  the  place 
of  which  they  were  substituted.  They  were  afterwards  grossly 
abused :  *but  during  Elizabeth's  reign  the  practice  was  less 
objectionable  than  the  principle.  The  Church  was  right  in 
exacting  conformity  from  its  ministers ;  its  error  was  in  not 
permitting  men  of  narrow  minds  and  ricketty  consci^ces  to 
associate  and  worship  after  their  own  way.  But  the  male- 
contents  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  this.  It  was 
not  for  toleration  that  they  contended,  but  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  system,  under  which  no  toleration  would 
have  been  aUowed,     Their  demands  were  founded  upon  the 

*  See  Hooker*s  preface,  p.  40.  authority  to  use  the  torture ;  nor  is 

t  *'  That  is,**  says  Neal,  **  by  Inqui-  there  the  slightest  proof,  or  presamp- 

sitioD,  by  the  rack,  by  torture,  or  by  any  tion,  that  it  was  ever  exercised  by  them, 

ways    and  means  that  forty-four    so-  **  If  any  article  did  touch  the  party  any 

yereign  judges   shall  invent.      Surely  way,  either  for  life,  liberty,  or  scandal, 

this  should  have  been  limited  to  law-  he  might  refuse  to  answer :  neither  was 

FUL  ways  and  means."     (Hist,  of  the  he    urged    thereunto.**       These    were 

Puritans,  vol.  i.   p.  41 4. )     And  surely  Whitgift*s  words  at  the  Hampton-court 

thin  most  prejudiced  and  dishonest  of  all  conference.     What  the  sufferers  under 

historians,  ought  to  have  observed,  that  the  high    commission   complained  ot, 

it  was  so  limited  ttuice  in  the  very  com-  was  the  miserable  state  of  the  prisons 

mission  itself.     It  is  but  too  true,  that  wherein  they  were  confined ;  an  evil, 

the  torture  was  then  in  use  in  cases  of  which  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country, 

treason,  and  that  upon  that  score,  many  continued  with  little  or  no  amendment 

of  the  Romish  martyrs  were  put  to  the  till  our  own  days,  and  is  not  yet  eveiy 

rack.     But  such  cases  were  not  within  where  removed, 
cognizance  of  this  court;  they  had  no 
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assumption  that  they  themselves  were  infallible,  and  that  the 
sjstem  of  the  established  Church  was  intolerable.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  those  days,  that  uniformity 
of  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  govern^ 
ment;  and  therefore  that  toleration  cannot  be  granted  to 
sectaries  with  safety.    The  principle  of  intolerance,  indeed,, 
was  common  to  those  who  exercised  authority,  and  to  those, 
who  resisted  it;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was,  that 
contumacy  and  persecution  exasperated  each  other.     Autho- 
rity, which  at  first  was  justly  exercised,  was  provoked  to  act 
oppressively ;  and  the  opposition,  which  began  in  caprice  and 
pertinacious  conceit,  became  respectable  and  even  magnanv- 
mouB  in  suffering.  The  Romanists,  seeing  the  miserable  schism 
which  had  arisen,  looked  upon  the  establishment  as  a  divided, 
and  therefore  an  unstable  Church,  and  were  withheld  from 
joining  it,  as  much  by  this  consideration,  and  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  sectaries,  as  by  the  efforts  of  their  own 
Clergy.     Baffled  thus  in  its  plans  of  comprehension  and  con-v 
ciliation,  the  Government  had  recourse  to  stronger  compulsive 
measures,  not  perceiving  that  persecution  never  can  effect  its 
object,  unless  it  be  carried  to  an  extent  at  which  humanity 
shudders  and  revolts.     The  fine  for  not  attending  church  on 
Sundays,  which  had  been  fixed  at  twelve  pence  for  each  omis- 
sion, was  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  pounds  per 
month ;  and  the  punishment  for  writing,  printing,  or  publish- 
ing any  false,  seditious,  or  slanderous  matter,  to  the  defamation 
of  the  Queen,  or  to  the  stirring  up  of  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion, was  made  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony.    Some  of  the  men 
concerned  in  the  libels  against  the  Churcli,  suffered  under 
this  statute.     More  truculent  libels  never  issued  from  the 
press ;  but  the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence,  and  therefore 
inflamed  in  others  the  spirit  which  it  was  intended  to  abate. 
The  error  of  understanding,  the  presumptuousness  of  youth, 
the  heat  of  mind  in  which  such  writings  originated,  time 
would  have  corrected ;  and,  where  there  was  any  generosity 
of  heart,  merciful  usage  would  have   produced  contrition. 
This  effect  was,  in  fact,  produced  upon  Cartwright,  who, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  had  contributed  to  excite 
and  diffuse  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  dissension.    Ag« 
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sobered  him,  demmcy  soft^ied  him,  exp^ience  made  him 
wise,  and  his  latter  days  were  passed  in  dutifol  and  peaceful 
oonformitjr.  **  In  controversies  of  this  kind,"  says  Fuller, 
^  men,  what  they  consult  widi  their  gray  hairs,  b^in  to 
abate  of  their  yiolence."*  At  his  death  he  lara^ited  the 
troubles  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Church,  by  promodng 
an  unnecessary  sdiism,  and  wished  he  could  begin  his  life 
again,  that  he  might  testify  how  deeply  he  disa^nroTed  his 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

JAMES    I. 


JOvBiiXQ  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Pui*iji;i9ipf 
remained  quiet :  they  saw  that  the  state  was  resolved.  t9  mfi^ 
the  clergy  conform  to  the  institutions  of  their  church :  their 
libels  were  put  down  less  by  the  severity  of  the  la^  than  by  a 
set  of  writers  who  replied  to  them  with  equal  scurrility  and 
more  wit;  and  they  lived  in  hope  that  upon  Elizabeth's  death 
an  order  of  things  more  conformable  to  their  views,  would  be 
established  by  a  King  who  had  been  bred  up  in  Presbyt^ian 
jMcinciples.  The  Romanists  also  looked  with  equal  expect* 
ations  to  the  new  reign.  They  reminded  *  King  James  of  Im 
mother's  prayers,  that  he  might  be  such  as  they  most  desired^ 
aiKi  they  assured  him  tUaA  they  rejoiced  at  his  accession  no 
otherwise  than  the  Christians  in  old  times  had  done  upon-  the 
entrance  of  Constantino  into  the  empire  after  Dibcletianf  ^ 
or  of  Jovian  after  Julian.  These  half-hearted  Englishmen 
rejoiced  at  Elizabeth's  death ;  but  never  bad  any  sovereign 
leigned  more  to  his  own  honour,  or  to  the  advantage  of  his 
subjects ;  and  so  sensible  was  the  sound  part  of  the  nation  of 
die  benefits  which  it  had  derived  from  her  wise  and  happy 
government,  that  pictures  of  her  monument  were  hiing'  up 
^  in  mo^  London  and  many  country  churches,  every  parish 
being  proud  of  the  shadow  of  her  tomb  j:;"  and  the  anniversary 
of  her  accession  was  for  some  generations  observed  as  a  holy-* 
day  throughout  the  kingdom. 

James  had  been  too  well  educated  by  Budianan  ever  to  be 
ensnared  in  the  toils  of  Romish  sophistry ;  he  was  but  half  a 
King  to  the  papists,  he  said,  being  lord  over  their  bodies^ 
while  their  souls  were  the  Pope's  :  and  there  could  be  no  eon-» 
tinned  obedi^ice  where  there  was  not  true  religion.  He 
eAaxt  also  armed  with  sound  learning  against  the  speonbtiv^ 

•    Father    Parsons*^    Three?   Conver-        f  Ibid. 
Monl  Addidootothe  Epistle  Dedicator^r*        \  TaWet,  b.ix.  p,  t. 
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*5!^f  ^*^^^'^'^**''^*  *"^  with  DO  predilection  foi:  J)^  (Jif^!^- 
pni)^^  j^r  )ie  had  both  seen  and  felt  its  practi<H^I  coiis^qii^c^*, 
Qw!^  when  ambassadors  from  France  were  about  to  leave  hia 
court  and  be  had  desired  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to 
ff^f  them  a  feast  before  their  departure^  the  ministers  of  tl^at 
ttjty  proclaimed  a  fast  for  the  day  appointed;  and  to^deU^n 
me  people  at  church,  the  three  ordinary  preachers  jdelivered 
lermpiis  in  St.  Giles's  one  after  another,  denouncing  curses  on 
upfe  who  obeyed  the  King  on  that  occasion,  and  threatening 
the  n^agistrates  with  excommunication.  A  rabid  preacher  bad 
eyei^  from  the  pulpit  denounced  against  the  King  himself  bv 
name^  the  curse  which  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die 
childless  and  be  the  last  of  his  race.  The  friends  of  the  e9- 
tablishment  had  looked  to  the  new  reign  with  uneasy  appre^ 
nensionsp  dreading  what  they  called  the  Scotch  mist;  but 
James  ^vas  a  person  who  liked  fair  weather,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Englapd  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was  got  into  a  better 
climate.  -  i 

.  ,,The  Pupitans,  like  all  factious  minorities,  endeavoured,  1p^ 
aq^vity,  tp  make  amends  for  their  want  of  numbers.  Thef 
^3f;erted  themselves  to  get  men  of  their  opinions  returned, tp 
^liameftf ;  they  set  forth  books,  and  presented  what  Aief, 
ci|U[ed  the  bumble  petition  of  the  Tliousand  Ministers,  (though 
0ie  sub^ription  fell  short  of  that  amount  by  some  hundreds,) 
<|ie9i|ing .  that  the  offences  in  the  church  might  be  some  re^ 
inf^yed^spm^  amended,  and  some  qualified;  offering  to  shcim^ 
tfi^l^  }fh^);  they,  complained  of  as  abuses  were  not  agreeable  to 
t^,  ^f iptfire^,  if  t^ie  King  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  point 
^isc^u^fs^  either  in  writing  or  by  conference  among  tl^Q 
1^1^^  , ,  The  true  sons  of  the  church  were  not  idle  at  tbis 
jup[9tM,irc  •.  both  universities  disclaimed  the  petition,  and  Q;^: 
fw^iT^  ijte  ai^swer  represented  to  the  King  how  inconvenient 
f^i,  ii^ufferable  it  waa  in  Christian  policy  to .  permit:  a  lozyg 
^^,  ;)YpHr9ettled  state  of  government  to  be  sO|  mvqb.^ 
jl^l^if^edy.n^uph  more  to  be  altered  for  a  few  of , bis  £iubj|}^^ 
^p^ialiy^^opsidering^  the  matter  pretended  tobe  the-cau^^f^ 

ffr^ft'RS^'si;^^^  ?»i  <,#^r  desired,  refpifw^,  ffltfwif 
P^fM^J^^^^K^^W^^r^^^  induced,  (>s  wucj^rl^y  yjpj^j^r 
ation  as  a  «en8p^Qf.4u^^.^^.periwf,^^^ 
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attdacconfin'gljrhwas'held  before  the ^nHi^  d6un(ii'/ at'lKSM- 
ibii  Cbiirt,  the  KTng  hlmaelf  presiding  aS  rtiotterafo'r,' ftfS'^ W 
die  Piiritah  clergy  being  suminoned  as  representatives  "o^iSiV 
miileiiatiesjfoi- so  the  petitioners  were  (ailed.   '  "'    ""^    ''"'^'^ 
-"tJn' the  fiftt  day  James  conferred  with  the  1 
nfb^  orthe  !Deans  who  were  suirimohed  with  tKei 
ntit'  called  that  assembly,  he  said,  for  any  innovatic 
,    tSe  s&w  no'  cause  to  change,  but  rather  to  confi^ 
well   settled.     Yet   because   nothing   can   be   sc 
ordered  but  that  something  may  be  added  thereui 
Action  in  any  state  will  insensibly  grow  either  tl 
Or  persons,  ■ . .  and  because  he  had  received  mahj 
6F  many  disorders  and  much  disobedience  to  the' 
great  falling  away  to  popery, ...  his  purpose  was 
physician  to  examine  and  try  the  complaints;  anc 
move  the  occasions  thereof,  if  scandalous, . . .  ci: 
dangerous, . . .  and  take  knowledge  of  them,  if  bi 
thereby  to  cast  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  that  he  mig 
Aiore.    And  he  had  called  them  in  severally,  that 
A(^uld  be  found  meet  to  be  redressed,  it  might  hi 
OOt'Vigible  alteration.     There  were  some  points'  cdnAei'iiM^ 
llie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  service  of  the  chbrell 
wherein  he  desired  to  be  satisfied.     They  related  to  cotifJfrfi- 
Atibn, . . :  that  name  seeming  to  imply  tliat  baptism  is  of  m 
validity  without  it ;  he  abhorred  this  opinion  and '  the  kViifK 
which  made  it  a  sacrament :  to  absolution,  \Vhich  he  had'heafU 
likened  to  the  Pope's  pardon  j  and  to  firivate  baptism',  whfcH 
if  it  meant  that  any  beside  a  lawful  minister  might  b^ptii^,' 
he  utterly  disliked.     Upon  the  two  first  points  the  'B^hdf)!^ 
ttiiiy  Satisfied  the  King :  upon  the  third  he  retained  Wli'  oti- 
jgction  to  the  custom  which  allowed  midwives  or  other  ^eH6tik 
to  administer  baptism  in  case  of  necessity ;  and 'the  filshbjM 
were  ordered  to  consult,  whether  in  the  nibrick  whlc^  ntiti 
left  it  iildiflerently  to  all,  the  words  curate  or  lawfiil  lii'lniiitelt' 
might  not  b6  inserted.     He  propounded  also,  wh^thW  Wi^ 
name  of  excommunication  might 'hot  be  altered  WJ^isiSi^ 
iiess  motnetit,'and  whether  some  oilier  niode  df'cioerdfdri'iftll^in: 
itot^  stibstltuteid ;  ■  and  to  this'  the  Bishop?  eaaily  asmiii^% 
a^tfiag^icb-ha*'h*eh  bften  arid  foHg  desSedl'-'**  *  "  '"^"* 
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,Th^  PiVotans  were  called  in  on  the  second  day,  and  Jk. 
B^Ef^nolda  itf  their  spokesman  stated,  all  they  required  might 
bo  reduced  to  these  four  beads,  that  the  dootrine  of  the  Churck 
q^i^^  be  preserved  in  purity,  according  to  Grod^  word;  that 
gg^  pastors  might  be  planted  in  all  churches  to  preach  the 
nwpfke;  that  the  church  government  might  be  sincerely  minisr 
tiored  according  to  God's  word ;  and  that  the  book  of  Com- 
im^  Prayer  might  be  fitted  to  more  increase  of  piety.  Con-* 
c^rnii^  the  first  point,  he  requested  that  the  Articles  <^  the 
Cblircb  might  be  explained  where  obscure,  and  enlarged 
ifhere  defective.  The  purport  of  this  was,  that  they  might 
be  iqade  decidedly  Calvinistic,  for  which  end  he  would  have 
had  it  asserted  that  the  elect  can  never  totally  or  finally  fell 
firom  a  state  of  grace,  and  would  have  inserted  nine  propo* 
Simons,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  because 
they  had  there  been  sanctioned  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  for 
thft  purpose  of  terminating  a  controversy  at  Cambridge ;  but 
^y  had  never  been  set  forth  by  authority ;  on  the  contrary^ 
tl^  had  displeased  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh,  who  justly  ob- 
Sfarved  that  such  tenets  charge  God  with  cruelty,  and  might 
Clause  men  to  be  desperate  in  their  wickedness.  Second, 
^ere  the  Articles  said  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  in  the  congre- 
jption  to  preach  before  he  is  lawfully  called ;  he  wished  some* 
il^^Dg  \o  be  altered,  because  the  words  seemed  to  imply  that 
qi^  who. was  not  of  the  congregation,  might  preach  without 
^o^\k  a  ci^ll*  And  thirdly,  he  objected  to  an  apparent  ooi^ 
fraction,  concerning  confirmation,  which  in  one  place,  he 
9aid,  was  allowed  to  be  a  depraved  imitation  of  the  Apostles, 
iu^  in  another,  was  grounded  on  their  example. 
.  Upon  this,  Bigicroft,  the  Bishop  of  London,  reminded  the 
Ki9g  of  the  ancient  canon  which  declared  that  schismatics 
IK^re  pot  to  be  heard  against  Bishops ;  and  of  the  decree  of 
W  fyoc^ept  council,  that  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  speak 
9jpi)^t  what  be  had  fcurmerly  subscribed.  He  told  the  Puri- 
tfu^  di^utants  they  were  beholden  to  the  King's  clemency, 
for  i^loivyig  tbem,.coj)traTy  to  the  statute,  to  sp&sk  tbm  freely 
9^inst  t(he  .hiy^gs  and  discipline  established.  ^^  Fain,"  said 
^.<<  vfT/ould  I,  know  the  end  you  aim  at;  and  whether  you.be 
not  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  mind»  who  aCBrmed  that  we  ought  in 
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c^emonies  to  conform  to  the  Turks  rather  than  the 
I  doubt  you  approve  his  position,  because  here  appearing  bi^ 
t&te  his  majesty  in  Turkey  gowns,  not  in  your  scholastic  ba*-^ 
bits»"  This  rd[>uke  they  well  deserved ;  but  James  reproVefi^ 
the  interruption.  ^^My  Lord  Bishof^"  said  he,  ^^Boaiethiiig- 
in  your  passion  I  may  excuse,  and  something  I  must  mislikd. 
I  may  excuse  you  thus  fiir,  that  I  think  you  have  just  cause 
to  be  moved,  in  respect  that  they  traduce  the  well  settled 
government,  and  also  proceed  in  so  indirect  a  course^  conlnify 
to  their  own  pretence,  and  the  intent  of  this  meeting.  I  mii** 
like  your  interruption  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  whom  you  shouhi' 
have  suffered  to  have  taken  his  liberty . .  •  Either  let  hiiki  pro^ 
ceed,  or  frame  your  answer  to  his  motions  already  made^  aW 
though  some  of  them  are  very  needless." 

Bancroft  then  replied  to  the  observation  upon  fkllkig  from^ 
grace :  there  w&re  many,  he  said,  in  those  days,  who  negkctedl 
holiness  of  life^  presuming  on  persisting  in  grace  upon  pre- 
destiniktion :  fit  desperate  doctrine,  contrary  to  good  divinity 
wherein  we  dhould  reason,  rather  by  ascending  dxan  des^end^ 
ijng) . . .  from  our  obedience  to  God,  and  love  of  our  neigh'' 
bour,  to  our  election.  The  King  said  he  approved  the  word» 
of  the  Article,  as  consonant  to  those  of  the  Apostle,  '*woilt- 
out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; "  and  he  demei 
that  the  question  of  predestination  might  be  tenderly  btedledi 
lest  on  the  one  hand  God's  omnipotence  be  questioned)  or  on 
the  other,  a  desperate  presumption  arreared  by  inferring  th^ 
necessary  certainty  of  persisting  in  Grace* 
.  The  contradicti(Hi  concerning  confirmation,  which  Bjoy-^ 
noMs  had  imputed  to  the  Articles,  the  King  upon  examine 
ation,  pronounced  a  mere  cavil ;  with  regard  to  the  rite  itself, 
Baiicroft  observed  that  Dr.  Reynolds  and  his  party  were 
vex^  the  use  of  it  was  riot  in  their  own  hands,  for  everf 
paiBtOr  to  confirm  in  his  own  parish ;  and  this  was  admittcid  off 
their  part.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  then  asked  Reynolds 
with  all  his  learning,  to  shew  him  when  confirmation  wto  used 
in-  ancient  times,  by  any  other  but  Bishops?  atid  tfa^'ifiLing 
dieidbred  it  was  not  his  intention  to  take  from  them  i/^fM  ftey 
IhmI  80'long  enjoyed.   *^  I  approve,**  said  he,  "  th^  caHfMg  and' 

...    _  E  E   4  •    '     -^'-   '^     ''^ 


i^^ir  aUbbpT'te  Ite  GbatfSl ;  4hdi  ht  is  my  Qphoribn^riK^ 
Bfiii(iili>p»  B^^King.'^'  *  '   '         •'  '  >"^r"'''^fi  ed 

L  ^Thti^  uteict  oljeMton  wtt)  thM  the  Artidl^'  in  offinghite 
^hop ^f  RMie  bath  iio  anthoritjr  in  thiB'tjind,  mbfi  »M  M& 
ft^nft^'UiAesi^  it  \9^t^  adckd  <'  nor  ought  to  hkve'my^'^Hltld 
ASb  ^^.King  |]lrop6riy  i^plied^  <^  inasmuch  as  it  said  fae>ttAh 
Mtf'it  h  phbi  enough  that  be  ought  not  to  hci^eU'r'igidi 
|(#6lotts  -^ecfiion  led'tO'what  is  termed  <«oi&e.illeCkSaiiti^it^ 
ha/ine-  between  James  and  the  Lords  about  the  Pui^itan^ifQd 
fimcinDft  reminded  the  King  of  what  Sulij  had  djadi^upod 
searing  the  service  of  the  English  Church,  that  if  ithe  Rdbrmtd 
IShurehes  of  France  had  kept  the  same  order,  tbn'ewimld 
irtt^^  bisen  tiiousands  of  protestants  more.  Reynblds  naw^nf- 
j^sed  it  m^ht  be  added  to  the  Articles,  that  the  intentiiwtif 
^ht  itiinister  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Sacrameh^i^  amotidi 
-wllidfif  <  the  King  said  he  utterly  disliked,  thtnking  it  unfit  i» 
-tihrust  Into  the  articles  every  position 'it^ffative^  which^radd 
B^iinell 'die  book  into  a  volume  as  big  as  tfae  BiUe;  andi'iseiv- 
IliMInd'  tile'  reader.  In  this  way,  he  said,  one  Mj>€i«»^iik 
'Seoteid)  mih  bis  multiplied  dste^stoHans  atid  abrenuntiat^ 
-fend  t  so  petplexed = and  amazed  simj^e  people,  th^t  thBy&U 
bade  to  popery,  or  remained  in  their  former  ignoranoel'^f 
-bliuM^  to  diis  form,  *^  the  confession  of  my  faith' mast  bb  io 
si^'^lViibl^book,  not  in  my  head."  ^  Because  you  t^peak  ofiti^ 
<fi^t!on,'^  he  added,'  *^  I  will  apply  it  thus.  If  yon  come  hidiir 
li(4tib ,  a  good  intention  to  be  informed,  the  whole  wdrtwiU 
%01't  to  the  better  effeet.  But  if  your  intention  be  to  gb  as 
^ou  came  (whatsoever  shall  be  sakl,)  it  will  prow»  dieJit- 
'^Itodon  is  very  material  and  essential  to  the  end  of  the  pr^seakt 
iu^tibn."'  ■       •    •  •  '»'..;.   '-rt'  1^  -Ml 

•   I  truest,  said  Dr.  Reynolds,  that  one  nnifimn  csitedfiBn 
timy  'b^  made^  and  none  other  generally  received^  -   A^  te^atet 
WbSiii  the  King  pronounced  very  reasonable  ^  ^^jHhk^^ 
^4ddi^'  ^  that  the  eateehism  be  made  in  lA^e 'feirest'^iiiKl 
^MMe^  terms,  not  like  the  many'^loilBmtuoliltech{tefl[^^in 
'Sc§lli^^  s^t  ftirth  by  every  one  wbo*wtiSt  the»««ti^iJat)^w*rf 
^^^M^^M  Ai^  h^in  I  wbtild*  h«ifve'tif^<  i^dli«rii6bseirve«ba9^ 
«^^ficltii(Mis^anddieepi  (questions  be^ (avoided anitbef/t^^ikutfflfir/ 
ttibrfdKife  of  ft  pcfbpto^  sM»^lyj  diat^tiiece  Aopido  rnkt^beido 


gm^Koim^deipSLrtUTe  from  .the  Ptpt^tst  ibUt  firefj^d()y!Q»  9bo^ 

be  accounted  an  error  wherein  we  agree  iiritbii]M^W'eq<J^fV{ 

9ii}di:Q6fQplainQd:thal/tlie.«ablMfdi  was^pnoiwed^a^ji^Ff  (gif|ted 

iiM  ii»  fiible  might  b^  aaew-  tpanslatei.  -^'IXlh^ri^^a^^lflffHli 

la^thid;  «a}(iiig.th9U)  no  EnglUh  traA$laUon^«9Ea9ig9Qf}f(jby)ti^it^ 

dfi0enkta< was  the  worst;  aind  henoUcediha  lfR4f?9P3^cftf/^ 

ihi'fgin^l.nojlea  in'thatfiiUe^  oneotf  whjohiallQ^fK|  <tf  4{^<;)tto 

4U9ice  tO'  kings^  aoid  another  censured  Kiogx  A^  fQf)!^]^ 

dflpo3idDg  hifi  iHiother  for  idolatry^  instead  ^  JtiUing^h^f*  n-Si^ 

hecjaddod)  :^^  Surely  if  these  were  the'gneat^eA.^iiiatfi^ffk^Ahg^ 

gf ieyed'  yo%  I  need  not  have  been  troubled  with  au^  ia9|^r 

Ixnmte  oomplaiats !"   The  next  request  of  Rej'RKddsirilrtfsf^tol^ 

unla^Kfol  -and  seditious  books  m^ht  be  tsi^pr«^:'i9(f^j|g 

idioae  lof  >  the  Romaiiists :  he'  was  answered  that,  lib^  Bi^h^c^ 

iafrndoth  had  done  what  he  could  to  suppress  rthfeii^;^hfl^tJMl^ 

eeirtain  oontroviersial  ooes  between  the  Secular  p^lfes^taff^f^ 

{Jbavks^  wHe  permitted  for  the  purpose  of.  fooiientii^  4|§-4I^ 

:yiaionv between  them;  and  also  because Ja  tko^  \^^<fi^§ 

pireteoded  title  of  Spain  to  this  kingdoln  was  e^f^dj^ciW^ 

iMppeared  in  them  by  the  .testimony  of  the.;priQ(t&idtI)6ml^)^ 

•thlit obe  Papi3t8,.who  were  put  to  4eath  in -^A^t^^^USf 9  fs^ 

^Jered  not  for  conaeience  only,  but  for  jtreasonv .  .r,.rT  or  AoBd 

u  jteyaolda  came  now  to  his  second  general  p^n|s^  ajuiodtf- 

aired  thatleavned  ministers  might  be  planted  in^verjTi^rj^. 

itones  replied  that  the  Bishops  were  wiUing»  butiA  c^^iil&s^ 

imnedtately  be  done,  the  universities'  mt'  aff^irdijQg^.  ikgi»» 

^  And'  yet»"  said  he,  ^^  they  aiford  more  learQfd.19^  fh^ 

the« 'realm  doth  maintenance^  which  mu&t-be<£rstt,pi^vid6^* 

:In  ifoe  meantime,  ignorant. ministers,  if  yoAM)gi>aiidirtj|i^9i:)9iJ;^ 

no  hope  of  amendment,  are  to  be  removed;  if  old,  theijhd^^ 

nuMbe  exf)ected."     The^  Bishop  o£  Wiiiebestesp  »€^r|:ed, 

'that  fey  patrons  .were  a  gr^at  cause  oS  ti^  ^U  .whi^7jS¥fts 

d^tloplakied  of;.  IGsmt  if  the  Bishop  refused  to  a(t4iit»(fhe,^{^ 

1  whom  »lbey  firesented,..he  was  presently  8envedr:^itb  atQ^i^e 

imjpedU: .  Bancroft  then  knelt,  ^d  begged  th^,  ^s  j^vMcfl. 

\^iwe'ooK.nKMfing:  petitions^- he. might  jn^^;two  q^.tl^fmM^ 

.nmjestur .vaadfiin&tihe requested  il^ttt^ete.mi^t  h^A pr$9dif9g 

Niousuttkyf  it  beingioow  oome  rto  pass. fhft laienijll^KHghkilii^ 

othedboigfidul^itif  j!niiii        t9i^«9»i^t)?^>cliOi«  la  ^tikfoy^ftlfAt. 
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I  like  your  motioa  exceeding  well,  replied  the  King,  and  dis* 
like  the  hypocrisy  of  our  times,  who  place  all  their  religion 
in  the  ear,  while  prayer  (so  requisite  and  acceptable  if  duly 
performed,)  is  accounted  as  the  least  part  of  religion.  Ban- 
croft's second  motion  was,  that  till  learned 'men  could  be 
planted  in  every  congr^ation,  the  homilies  might  be  read; 
the  King  approved  this  also,  especially  whare  the  living  ivas 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  learned  preacher ;  and  the  Puritan 
divines  expressed  their  assent.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  £lle»- 
mere,  objected  to  pluralities,  saying  he  wished  some  might 
have  single  coats,  before  others  had  doublets.  Bancroft  ad- 
mitted the  general  principle,  but  said  a  doublet  was  necessary 
in  cold  weather.  His  last  motion  was,  that  pulpits  might  not 
be  made  pasquils,  wherein  every  discontented  fellow  might, 
traduce  his  superiors.  ^'  The  pulpit  is  no  place  of  perixmal 
reproof,"  said  the  King.  "  Let  them  complain  to  me  if  in^- 
jured;  first  to  the  Ordinary,  from  him  to  the  Archbishop^ 
from  him  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  if  in  all  these  no 
remedy  be  found,  then  to  myself." 

After  this  episode  Dr.  Reynolds  requested  that  subscription 
might  not  be  exacted  ai^ heretofore;  ^^  many  good  men/'  he 
said,  ^^  being  unwilling  to  subscribe  because  the  Apocryi^ 
was  enjoined  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  although  some 
chapters  therein  were  repugnant  to  scripture."  The  King 
desired  him  to  note  those  chapters  and  bring  them  to  the 
primate,  saying  he  would  have  none  read  in  the  ehurdii 
wherein  any  error  was  contained.  A  wretched  cavil  against 
subscription  was  next  made,  because  in  the  Dominical  Gospds 
it  was  twice  set  down,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  where  it 
appears  by  the  original  context  that  he  spake  to  the  Phar' 
risees.  ^^  Let  the  word  DiscipUt  be  omitted,"  said  the  King, 
<'  and  the  words  Jesus  said  be  printed  in  a  different  letter." 
Mr.  Knewstubs  now  spake  for  the  Puritans,  and  objected  to 
the  baptismal  service.  He  instanced  the  cross  in  baptism, 
whereat,  said  he,  the  weak  brethren  are  ofiended  contrary  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Apostle.  ^^  How  long  will  such  brethren 
be  weak  ?  "  replied  the  King.  "  Are  not  forty-five  years  sirf- 
ficient  for  them  to  grow  strong  in  ?  Besides  who  pretends 
this  weakness?      We  require  not  subscriptions  of  laicks  and 
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i^iotS)  but  of  preachers  and  ministers,  who  are  not  still  (I 
tTtpw)  to  be  fed  with  milk,  being  enabled  to  feed  others.  Some 
of  them  are  strong  enough,  if  not  headstrong ;  conceiving; 
themselves  able  to  teach  him  who  last  spake  for  them,  and  all 
the  Bishops,  of  the  land."  The  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the 
cross  as  a  significant  sign  was  shown^  and  the  power  of  the 
Chm*eh  to  institute  such  ceremonies  was  asserted;  but  Knew- 
stubs  observed  the  greatest  scruple  was,  how  far  the  ordi^ 
nance  of  the  church  bindeth,  without  impeaching  Christian 
libi»*ty  ? 

This  was  coming  to  the  point ;  and  James,  who  had  hitherto 
behaved  with  his  characteristic  good  nature,  warmly  replied^ 
*>  I  will  not  argue  that  point  with  you,  but  answer  as  Kings 
in  Parliament,  Le  Hoy  iavisera*  This  is  like  M.  John  Blacky 
a  beardless  boy,  who  told  me  the  last  conference  in  Scotland, 
that  he  would  hold  conformity  with  his  Majesty,  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  but  every  man  for  ceremonies  was  to  be  left  to 
his  own  liberty.  But  I  will  have  none  of  that !  I  will  have 
one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  in 
ceremony.  Never  speak  more  to  that  point,  how  iax  you  are 
bound  to  obey  I"  Here  Reynolds  interposed,  with  a  wish 
that  the  cross  were  abandoned  as  the  brazen  serpent  had  been 
destroyed  by  Hezekiah,  because  it  had  been  abused  to  Ido- 
latry. *<  Inasmuch  as  the  cross  was  abused  to  superstition,  in 
time  of  Popery,"  replied  the  King,  "  it  doth  plainly  imply 
that  it  was  well  used  before.  I  detest  their  courses  who  pe- 
remptorily disallow  of  all  things  which  have  been  abused  to 
Pc^ry;  and  I  know  not  how  to  answer  the  objections  of  the 
Papists,  when  they  charge  us  with  novelties,  but  by  telling 
them  we  retain  the  primitive  use  of  things,  and  only  forsake 
their  novel  corruptions  .  . .  Material  crosses  to  which  people 
fell  down  in  time  of  Popery,  (as  the  idolatrous  Jews  to  the 
Brasen  Serpent)  are  already  demolished." 

<*  I  take  exception,"  quoth  Knewstubs,  "  at  the  surplice,  a 
garment  used  by  the  priests  of  Isis."  "  I  thought  till  of  late," 
replied  James,  returning  to  his  good  nature,  ^'  it  had  been  a 
rag  of  Popery.  Seeing  that  we  border  not  upoja  Heatheos 
now,  .neither  are  any  of  them  conversant  with,  or  commprant 
amongst  us,  thei^eby  to  be  confirmed  in  Pa^nisro»  I  se^  no 
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redson  but  fot  6ome)xiiess-sake  it  may  be  cototftitted.^*  viv^ I- 
tAlfce  exception,"*  said  Dr.  R^nolds,  «  at  tJiese  'wctfth  ta^tH^f 
inart*iag«  service,  *  witfi  my  body  I  thee  worship.*^*''  i^kk^ 
Aiade  answer,  **Iwas  made  beliete  the  phraie  ittipbrtednitti 
less  than  dmne  adoration,  but  find  it  an  usmal  JBnglicifaf  tei:^ 
as  when  we  say  a  gentleman  of  worship ;  and  itagreetfe^df 
the' Scriptures,  giving  honour  to  the  wife.  As  fo^y^^i'^ 
Reynolds,''  with  a  smile,  he  continued,  **  many  meO'  sp^^ 
Robin  Hood,  who  never  shot  in  his  bow.  If  you  ioA  a^gcftf^ 
wife  yourself,  you  would  think  all  worship  and  hondor'ydir 
eould  do  her,  were  well  bestowed.**  ...  It  was  then  ohfi^i^ed^^ 
Aht  objections  were  made  to  the  ring  in  marriage  |  Ibsyiioldl^ 
said  <*he  approved  it  well  enough,' but  that  sometcteksieS:*^ 
<^pt]ons  at  the  churching  of  women  ; "  upon  which  ^tbe  Kft^ 
remarked,  <<  that  women  being  loath  of  themselves  to  cemtJ^ 
ctnirch,  he  liked  that,  or  any  other  occasion  to  drawift^ 
tWAer.*'  «<  My  last  exception,"  said  the  Doctor,  <*  is  ^igj&M 
cMnmitting  ecclesiastical  censures  to  Lay-ChancieUom: "  James^ 
Felled,  *^  he  bad  conferred  with  his  Bishops  upon^that  pointy 
and  such  order  should  be  taken  therein  as  was  C0nvenieflft^<^ 
aind  he  bade  him  proce^4  ^^  some  other  matters*  '  "•  ^ 
•  Reynolds  then  desired  that  the  cleigy  might  hanre  meefJH^ 
everythree  weeks,  first  in  rural  deaneries,  where  be  wiehed't* 
have  those  discussions  of  scriptural  and  theological  qUestioii^ 
by  wiiy  of  exercise,  called  prophesyings,  which  EtizabelthtuMi 
ifi^fy  ^uf^ressed  as  being  schools  of  disputation  ftnd  semi^ 
Baries  of  schism :  such  things  as  could  not  be  resolved  ttorty 
be  proposed  should  be  referred  to  the  archdeacon's  risitMkmli} 
and  so  by  a  farther  appeal,  if  needed,  to  the  episcopal  Gyiidd* 
"if- you  aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,"  replied  the  King«  *^'it 
agreed  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  Deidl*  '<'1%ei)it 
Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and'  cieniilre 
me  and  my  council.  Therefore  I  reiterate  my  fontieit  spi^^ 
Le  Rfy  iamsereu  Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  seven- yeam^  befell 
you  demand  that!  and  then  if  you  find  me  grow-pufSjPdai. 
ikt,  I  may,  perchance,  hearken  imto  you,  for  that  govi^ffiffi^ 
w^keep-me  in  ibreath,  aad  give  nte  work  ^nought  i>'d>«lttik 
^ettk'Q^one  matteor  more,  spomewfaat  om;  of  iMdeiv^iAiti'HI 
ikfll^^^-  lOtu^  Br.ojt$rviiold%  yni  jn^lf^trftor^poki^iieibdi^ 


supremacy^  aodk)  is  weU;  but  know  you  any  I>#r^t(9^fK^lK<« 
-^hfij^i  vrW^k^  4^  the.  present  goyerameiU  eccl^^ii^U^>  9^^ 
d^A^lt  my  ^pFenia(;y  ? "  Reyno)4s  replied  tb^  h&  ]u:\^Wi 
xion^-  f^Why  tben,"  continued  James,  *^  I  will  .tell you. ^^ 
I^^Afler  that  the  religion  established  by  King  E^w^d.VI^ 
ipt^vSQfQn  overthrown  by  Queen  Mary,  we  in  Scotland  felt  th^ 
dii;t</of  it.  For  thereupon,  M.  Knox  writes  to  the  Que^ 
Keg^tr -(a  virtuous  and  moderate  lady,)  telling  her  tha^  sl^f 
^Uti^ithe  ^preme  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  oharged.herj  j|| 
^rwould  ansiwer  it  at  God's  tribunal,  to  take  care  of  CAi^ 
Im  ^mnffily  in  suppressing  the  Popish  prelates  who  withstood 
Ui6(saBia«  But  how  long,  trow  you,  did  this  continue  ?  Ev-eii^ 
tiUsby  her  authority  the  Popish  Bishops  were  repressed,  fto4 
l^mxt  with  his  adherents,  being  brought  in^  made  strong 
enough.  Then  began  they  to  make  small  account  of  her. 
siip?i^macy,  when,  according  to  that  more  light  wherewith  tbej)^ 
imv^  illuminated,  they  made  a  farther  reformation  of  themn 
sdi^ms*  How  they  used  the  poor  lady  my  mother,  is  not  unn 
ki)OWdQ,aAd  how  they  dealt  with  me  in  my  minority.  I  tbua 
apply  it!  My  lords  the  Bishops,  I  may  thank  you  that  these 
men  plead  thus  for  my  supremacy  !  They  think  they  cannpt 
Hiake'^hi^ir  party  good  against  you,  but  by  appealing,  untoiit : 
butliff  onee  you  were  out  and  they  in,  I  know  what  would  b<H 
cone  of,  my  supremacy,  for  No  bishop,  no  King*  I  hayel 
ll^ailned  of  what  cut  they  have  been,  who,  preaching  before 
mefflinee  my  coming  into. England,  past  over  with  silenceGiny 
bfingi  supreme  Governor  in  causes  ecclesiastical . « •  Well^ 
Dootor^  have  you  any  thing  else  to  say?"  Reynolds  replied^, 
*^No/morej  if  it  please  your  Majesty."  Then  said  the  King^ 
^:if  tbia  be  all  your  party  hath  to  say,  I  will  make  them  con*, 
fontii  or  harrie  them  out  of  the  land, ...  or  else  do  worse ! ". . 
^'On  the^foUowis^  day  such  alterations,  (if  so  they  may  be 
otilkd)  in. the  liturgy,  .as  the  King  had  assented  to,  were  .lai4 
^fbcel  him  •and  approved* «  They  were  as  trifling  as  the  ob^ 
jbotionarrw^ieb  had-  been  offered.  Absolution  was  defined  hy^ 
thie^iwafdS't^miBsiQn  of  ains..  To  the  oonfirmation  of  chUdreniA 
tibfirlwdrd  et^mimtloa  w«3  added  ^  wd  in  the  Dominioal.go&t 
pelsiJhi^su^^aKi  to  them^  w»s  twice  substituted. for  Ji^ussaid  tfi^ 
Vm  dj«i|i|ptolo.  I  Brivatet .  haptisia  w^^onfy*  [to  li^  p€^icirnMr4<  ib}& 
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lawftil  ministers ;  no  part  of  the  apocrypha  which  appeared 
repugnant  to  the  canonical  scripture  was  to  be  read.  Some 
fimitation  of  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  was  to  be  made;  and 
excommunication,  as  it  was  then  used,  to  be  taken  away  both 
in  name  and  nature,  instead  of  which,  a  writ  out  of  Chancery 
was  to  be  framed  for  punishing  the  contumacious.  Schools 
and  preachers  were  to  be  provided  where  they  were  needed, 
as  soon  as  might  be;  and  where  pluralities  were  allowed, 
which  was  to  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  the  livings  were  to  be 
near  each  other,  and  the  incumbent  was  to  maintain  a 
preacher  at  the  one  which  he  did  not  serve  himself.  One 
catechism  was  to  be  made  and  used  in  all  places,  and  order  to 
be  taken  for  an  uniform  translation  of  the  bible.  These 
points  having  been  settled,  the  King  inquired  into  the  com- 
plaints against  the  High  Court  of  Commission,  namely,  that 
the  persons  named  in  the  commission  were  too  many  and  too 
mean,  and  the  matters  which  were  brought  before  them,  base, 
and  such  as  the  ordinaries  might  censure  at  home.  To  this 
Whitgift  replied  that  it  was  requisite  their  number  should  be 
many,  and  that  there  should  be  some  persons  among  them 
whose  attendance  he  might  command  in  the  absence  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  Bishops  and  Judges,  otherwise  he  should 
often  be  forced  to  sit  alone.  Touching  the  business  of  the 
matters  which  were  brought  before  them,  he  had  often  com- 
plained, but  could  not  remedy  it :  for  though  the  offence  were 
small,  the  offender  oftentimes  was  so  great  and  contumacious, 
that  the  ordinary  dared  not  punish  him,  and  so  was  forced  to 
crave  help  at  the  high  commission.  It  was  complained  that 
the  branches  granted  out  by  the  bishops  in  their  several  dio- 
ceses were  too  frequent  and  too  large;  Whitgift  admitted  this, 
and  said  they  had  often  been  granted  against  his  will,  airf 
generally  without  his  knowledge.  He  vindicated  the  High 
Court  from  the  charge  of  proceeding  like  the  Inqufeitkm. 
And  James  declared  his  opinion  that  reports  and  scairfals 
were  to  be  looked  to  by  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  yet*  gre^it 
moderation  was  to  be  used  therein.  He  then  spoke  concern^ 
tog  the  necessity  and  use  of  the  oath  ex  officio^  so  rtiuch  ifl 
aiecord  with  those  who  heard  him,  that  Whitgift  Mfid  «fi* 
dmibiedl3r  he  spake  by  the  special  assistattce  oP^flteBj^'t 
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and  Bancroft  protested  his  heart  melted  with  joy  that  God  in 
his  mercy  had  given  them  a  King  whose  like  had  never  been 
seen  in  Christendom.  The  language  of  gross  adulation  had 
long  been  common  in  the  English  court;  Elizabeth's  courtiers 
were  hardly  conscious  of  servility  when  they  addressed  it  to 
a  woman ;  they  transferred  it  habitually  to  her  successor;  and 
when  the  prelates  used  it  on  this  occasion,  unworthy  as  it 
may  well  appear  to  us,  it  proceeded  as  much  from  habit  as 
from  delight  at  finding  the  King's  opinion  upon  church  go- 
vernment, which  had  been  greatly  doubted,  in  such  entire 
conformity  with  their  own. 

The  Puritan  representatives  were  now  called  in,  and  the 
alterations  in  the  liturgy  were  shown  them,  to  which  they  as- 
sented in  silence.  *^  I  see,**  said  James,  "  the  exceptions 
against  the  communion  book  are  matters  of  weakness ;  there- 
fore, if  the  reluctant  persons  be  discreet,  they  will  be  won 
betimes  and  by  good  persuasions ;  if  indiscreet,  better  they 
were  removed,  for  by  their  factions  many  are  driven  to  the 
Papists.  From  you.  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  your  associates,  I 
expect  obedience  and  humility,  the  marks  of  honest  and  good 
men ;  and  that  you  would  persuade  others  by  your  example. 
Rejoiolds  replied,  "  we  do  here  promise  to  perform  all  duties 
to  Bishops  as  reverend  fathers,  and  to  join  with  them  against 
the  common  adversary,  for  the  quiet  of  the  church."  One  of 
his  colleagues  requested  that  the  surplice  and  the  use  of  the 
cross  might  not  be  forced  on  certain  godly  ministers  in  Lan- 
cashire, lest  many  whom  they  had  won  by  their  preaching 
aihould  revolt  to  popery.  The  King  made  answer,  "  it  is  not 
my  purpose,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  not  the  Bishop's  intent,  pre- 
sently, and  out  of  hand,  to  enforce  these  things  without  fa- 
therly admonitions,  conferences,  and  persuasions  premised. 
But  I  wish  it  were  examined  whether  such  Lancashire 
ministers  by  their  pains  and  preaching  have  converted  any 
froiii  Popery,  and  withal  be  men  of  honest  life  and  quiet 
conversation.  If  so,  let  letters  be  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  that  some  favour  may  be  aiforded  them.  Upon  this 
Baoeroft  remarked  that  the  copy  of  those  letters  would  fly  all 
over  England,  all  non-conformists  would  make  the  like 
vecp^egty  and  instead  of  any  fruit  following  from  this  eofife^r 
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e^ce^  things  would  be  wors^  than  they  wese  b^fiv^  .-.^iM^ 
sired)  therefore,  that  a  time  might  be  limited  withip,|fiii$^ 
they  should  conform^  and  the  King  signified..  1|U.  .aasi^ 
Mr.  Koewstubs  then  requested  the  like  forbeanvoce^  ^t9!||^ 
some  honest  ministers  in  Suffolk,  ^'  for.  it  will  mAJ^imi)^ 
against  their  credits  in  the  country,"  said  he  ^^toj^gmr 
forced  to  the  surplice,  and  the  cross  in  baptism/' -^  ,^V$^, 
Sir  !"  said  Whitgift,  beginning  to  reply  . .  •  when  Ja^ft  in* 
terrupted  him,  saying,  "  Let  me  alone  to  answer  hinit.  ^^ 
you  shew  yourself  an  uncharitable  man  !  We  have  here^t^lgtiP 
pains,  and  in  the  end,  have  concluded  on  unity. and  v^ 
formity ;  and  you,  forsooth,  must  prefer  the  credits  oi^f^b/ 
private  men  before  the  peace  of  the  church.  .  This  is  jju^^l^ 
Scotch  argument  when  any  thing  was  concluded  which,  .dj|- 
liked  some  humours.  Let  them  either  conform  thei»|i^w 
shortly^  or  they  shall  hear  of  it !  Some  improprieties  on.j^ 
part  of  the  non-conformists  were  noticed  by  Cecil  and,]^- 
croft,  but  James  said,  "  No  more  hereof  for  the  present,  fe^i^ 
they  have  jointly  promised  to  be  quiet  and  obedient" ,  ^xA 
there  the  conferences  ended,  **  wherein,"  says  Fuller^  ^S,^ 
discreetly  the  King  carried  himself,  posterity,  out^o^  d^ 
reach  of  flattery,  is  the  most  competent  judge."  .  -^  ^   i 

;  The  Puritans  disowned  their  representatives  wh^  ^€y 
found  how  the  conference  had  concluded.  They  compl|iii^ 
that  the  ministers  who  had  appeared  for  them  were  Si^Jii 
their  own  chposing ;  that  they  had  argued  as  if  the  cereijiioaies 
to  which  they  objected  were  indifferent  instead  of  sinful^  had 
barely  propounded  the  points  in  controversy  which  they 
brought  forward,  and  had  wholly  omitted  others.  Th«  coof? 
ference,  however,  was  not  useless ;  it  showed  how  insignificiiAl 
the  objections  were  which  the  most  discreet  and  learnt  ff 
their  party  could  advance  when  they  were  caUed  Ufo^  Ml 
state  them;  and  it  produced  a  new  translation  of  ((le.jp^lc 
upon  which  seven  and  forty  of  the  most  learned  ifif^lkJ^ 
England  were  employed,  Reynolds  and  one  of  his  c^l)teiglHW 
being  of  the  number.  They  were  instructed  to  k^^iliiiM 
to  the  version  then  in  use,  as  was  qonsistent  wit)i  ^j^KS^jM 
the  original.  ,  A  truly  admirable  translation  ^fg^^Jljv&^I^V^ 
pieted,  wherein,  after  the  great  advan^^es  which  htem  tefltt 


•rbade  in  oriental  and  biblical  learning,  no  error  of  marh  im- 
'pottance  has  been  discovered.  Minor  ones  inevitably  tliere 
jBU'e;  and  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,  after  thii 
example^,  to  correct  them,  we  may  trust  that  the  diction  will 
h^  preserved  in  all  other  parts  with  scrupulous  veneration, 
unA  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  alter  what  it  is  impossible 
vto  improve. 

TTie  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  Elizabeth  had  re- 
luctantly suffered,  but  never  could  be  persuaded  to  legitimate, 
*Wa8  made  lawful  now  by  reviving  the  statute  of  Edward  VI. : 
a^nd  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  the  alienation  of  church  lands 
'%y  to  act,  whereby  all  grants  or  leases  of  such  to  any  person, 
«ven  the  King  himself,  for  more  than  one  and  twenty  years, 
'Weire  declared  void.  James  was,  indeed,  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  church.  At  his  instigation  F. , 
^*ao1o  Sarpi  composed  that  admirable  history  of  the  Council 
of  ']f  rent,  and  by  which  the  intrigues  and  secret  springs  of  that 
rilKSSembly  were  laid  open  by  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  mem^ 
Ij^ts  of  the  Romish  communion ;  and  by  his  means  that 
Ihost  important  work  was  given  to  the  world.  And  when 
the  first  national  synod  of  the  Protestants  was  held  at  Port^ 
it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  *  ,  divines, 
.that  its  sanction  was  not  given  to  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
tbe  Supralapsarians.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod  were 
sufficiently  disgraceful  without  coming  to  such  a  conclusion; 
iievertheless  the  abominable  doctrine  that  the  Almighty  has 
j[)laced  the  greater  part  of  mankind  under  a  fatal  necessity 
of  committing  the  offences,  for  which  he  has  predetermined 
to  punish  them  eternally,  from  that  time  lost  ground.  But  if 
became  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  non-conformists ;  it  in- 
creased their  strength,  because  those  clergy  who  agreed  with 
thejfH  at  first  in  this  point  alone,  gradually  became  political, 
Ite  well  as  doctrinal,  puritans;  and  it  exasperated  the  im- 
j^ladible  spirit  of  dissent,  by  filling  them  with  a  spiritual  pride 
M  intolerant  as  it  was  intolerable;  for  fancying  that  they  were 
lifcte  ftivourites  and  elect  of  the  Almighty,  they  looked  upon  all 
^o  were  not  with  them  as  the  reprobate ;  and  presuming 
jMVI  h^aVen  was  theirs  by  sure  inheritance,  they  were  ready 

•'^^  *  Mosheim,  iv.>  498. 
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on  the  first  opportuni^  to  daim  the  earth  dko  by  ^  same 
title. 

If  few  men  have  been  betrayed  into  greats  landts  than 
James  by  mere  facility  of  temper,  there  are  few  wIkmb  poh 
terity  has  so  unjustly  depreciated.  His  talents  were  qindc 
and  lively,  bis  understanding  sound,  and  his  acquit^^ineiMp 
such  as  fairly  entitled  him  to  a  place  among  the  learned  men 
of  a  learned  age.  As  he  grew  older  he  perceived  wherein  his 
opinions  had  been  erroneous,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  and  act  upon  the  conviction  of  his  matnrer. mind. 
He  had  written  a  treatise  upon  demonology;  and  y«t  iar  con- 
sequence of  what  he  afterwards  observed,  and  the  discDveiy  of 
many  impostures  which  were  detected  by  his  sagacity,  he  mb 
perhaps  the  first  person  who  shook  ofi^  the  superstitious  l^lief 
of  witchcraft,  and  openly  proclaimed  its  falsehood.*  Hdhad 
been  bred  up  in  Calvinism,  and  therefore  at  one  time  regarded 
the  Arminian  opinions  with  abhorrence:  upon  this  point  alio, 
his  mind  underwent  a  salutary  change ;  and  perceiving  tint 
the  discussion  tended  to  promote  any  thing,  rather  than  de- 
votion and  charity,  he  enjoined  all  preachers  to  abstdin^ftom 
such  perilous  and  unprofitable  questions ;  but  in  diis  instance 
his  authority  proved  as  inefficient  as  that  of  the  Papacy,  ivhcii 
it  was  exerted  afiierwards  with  the  same  intuit.  He  had 
been  taught,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  to  believe  thathe- 
resy  was  high  treason  against  the  Almighty,  and  therdbce  to 
be  punished  with  death.  But  when  a  Socinian  had  snffercyd 
martyrdom  in  Smithfield,  and  one^  who  seems  rather  to  bave 
been  crazed  than  heretical,  at  Lichfield,  James  perceived  that 
such  executions  were  impolitic,  and  though  his  abhorrence  •f 
the  ofience  was  not  abated,  felt  also  that  they  outraged  the 
heart  of  man.  A  Spanish  Arian,  therefore,  who  had  been  eoa* 
demned  to  the  same  dreadfiil  death,  was  left  in  prison  as  long 
as  he  lived ;  and  if  other  cases  of  the  like  kind  had  occurred, 
it  was  the  King's  intention  never  to  make  another  maiHyitf 

If  he  had  proposed  to  repeal  the  law,  an  ouDeryirtvoold 
have  been  raised  by  zealots  at  home;  and  Protestants,* as 
well  as  Romanists  abroad,  would  hove  :regardedt>itr' ai^^'A 
scandal  in  the  English  Church.     The  prinbiple  ofloleRition 

•  Fuller,  Cent.  xyii.  p.  74.  f  Ibid.  p.(^  ^        '  ' 
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1910  acknowledged  no  where ;  that  which  existed  in  France 
was  only  an  armed  truce,  during  which  both  parties  retained 
-their  implacable  animosity  against  each  other.  In  this  re- 
Sf^ti^  James  was  advanced  beyond  his  country  and  his  age. 
He  saw  in  the  Romish  Church,  much  that  ought  for  ever  to 
prevent  its  re-establishment  in  these  kingdoms,  but  nothing 
for  which  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity  ought  to  be  broken: 
aiidif  his  desires  and  purposes  had  not  been  frustrated  by  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  England 
would  then  have  been  placed  upon  that  just  footing  with 
Rome^  and  with  the  Popish  parts  of  Christendom,  from 
which  the  Protestant  cause  would  have  had  every  thing  to 
hope,  and  nothing  to  fear. 

Hostile  as  the  nation  was  to  these  conciliatory  views,  its 
♦vindibtive  feelings  toward  the  Papists  were  violently  ex- 
asperated by  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  plot.  That 
airooiouB  treason  was  devised  by  a  few  bigots,  who  had  be^ 
eame  furious,  when  their  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  Spanish 
ittvasioti  wete  frustrated  by  the  peace  with  Spain.  The 
English  Catholics,  as  a  body,  were  innocent  of  it :  but  the 
opprobrium  which  it  brought  upon  their  Church  was  not  un- 
just, because  Ouy  Fawkes  and  his  associates  acted  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  head  of  that  Church,  when  in  his  ar- 
rogated infidlibility,  he  fulminated  his  buUs  against  Elizabeth, 
Struck  medals  in  honour  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
pronounced  that  the  friar  who  assassinated  Henri  UI.,  had 
performed  ^^  a  famous  and  memorable  act,  not  without  the 
(fecial  providence  of  God,  and  the  suggestion  and  assistance 
of  his  Holy  Spirit !  **  The  ringleaders  were  not  men  of  des- 
perate fortunes,  but  of  family  and  condition,  some  of  them 
fmsaessed  of  rank  and  affluence,  and  actually  enjoying  the 
King's  favour*  If  they  had  felt  any  compunctious  scruples, 
the-  sandtioh  of  their  ghostly  fathers  quieted  all  doubts; 
and  when  one  of  thdr  confessors,  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  suffered 
:  for  'his  share  in  the  treason,  it  was  pretended  that  a  portrait 
of  the  sitffeier  was  miraculously  formed  by  his  blood,  upon 
^.  the  strafcvwith  which  the  scaffold  was  strewn ;  the  likeness  was 
tnisaoUlously  .tnuUiplied ;  a  print  of  the  wonder  with  suitable 
accompaniments  was  published  at  Rome ;  Garnet  in  conse- 
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t^pi«iie(i  reedved  the  honour  of  toatifihatHrtq(firo]ii[lih»Il^<^ 
und  the.«>oierf  to  which  he  belonged  edroUed  IGottriiDtlidilr 
'iMoha  os-a  martyr.*  ..///i  Inucnr  ^oub 

i  The  Parliament  thought  it  neeessaiy  n^oriltlnB  diioovny 
tlMtlm-<Mith  of  allegiance  dhcmld  be  reqeked  Bo&m<'&Al^ 
-Bflpittft;  the  Pc^  ferbade  them  to  takedti  as<  beiij^giqjaikikos 
to  >hift-  authority^  Mid  therefore  deitrttetsve  to  their  ^nmocmidi. 
It  waS)  however^  taken  without  apparent  seruple  €v  tfelucbmbeg 
bu|;  Romish  writers,  of  the  first  eminent  di^road^ -maixitffiflM 
libe  Fkpal  pretensions  in  their  whole  exteiit :  and  thfe^  Iboteil^ 
anlsoirere  thus  confirmed  in  their  wdl-founded  opiuionyiitiifat 
the  doetrine  of  equivocation  which  was  publicly  tm^r  Byl^ 
(Romidh  casuists,  and  the  belid^  of  the  Pope's  absotait^pbwqi^ 
ttcndesed  it  impossible  to  confide  in  the  oaths  of  ^mpn,  ^idlMe 
tonscienc^  were  not  in  their  own  keeping.  Tbe^efi«cthfsiis 
injurious  to  all  parties,  and  deeply,  so  to  the  nation.  ^Tx^ttS- 
traded  the  conciliatory  views  of  a  good-natured  Kioj^-abdiii 
wise  administration:  and  it  strengthened  that  a^^rimonidlB 
.  fiiction,  whose  sole  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  diurelr>^ 
England  was,  that  it  had  not  sqmrated  as  widely  as  poatibfe 
ftoWi  the  Romanists  in  all  forms  and  ceremonies.  Sutttfie 
growth  of  that  &ction  confirmed  the  Romanists  in^itfaiffi^Q^ 
tachmcpt  to  the  old  superstition,  with  all  its  enormidcbiand 
errors  ;<  for  they,  who  seeing  the  moderation,  the  deeoniiA, 
and  the  stability  of  the  estaUishment,  might  gtadiikliypfike 
so  many  others,  have  been  drawn  within  its  pale,^  w^eri(te- 
terred  when  they  saw  its  moderation  rq»'oachcfl,itft)d€februm 
insulted,  and  its  stability  threatened.  They  apjirdimffled, 
with  too  much  reason,  that  the  ten^r  which  hddoecadioned 
so  utterly  unwarrantable  a  schism  would  lead  *&>  ^UA  witdest 
anarchy  of  fanatical  opinions;  and  they  adhered,  dienefcnrej^liis 
more  tenaciously  to  a  church  which  was  liable  to  ho  suds  dAgat. 
Bancroft,  who  succeeded  Whilgift  in  the  primatsyvpifrss^ 
the  proper  course  of  ejecting  from  their  benefieeS'-all  ^tich 
ministers  as  would  not  conform  to  the  rules^of  the^GfaiiMli. 
They  were  few  in  number,  and  yet  this-wa^  complained  ii^ts 
one  of  the  most  grievous  persecutions' reeordediiir  biitot^! 
Had  Bancroft  confined  himself  to  this,  acting  uhifovmly'bpbb 

•  Fuller,b.  x.p.  41.  ''  '"'*  '' 


S^^mk  pirh»^iplB»'itfaiit i  doiey  wha  «ii<^red^  int^  tbe^senaee  >^ 
-IJbd  iGhurob,  iFete  boukicl  to  obseitve  ili  institutions,  bb  toxt^ 
duct  would  have  been  equally  politic  and  just  A-mviisMc 
in^toMe  kriallireqpQctB-savk^  that  he  troubled  bixnfedf  tod 
pAersmidi  iiuxie  busy  scrupulosities  whkh  were  lliendisfiftle 
^{^ihaipajfty^  t6ld  him  in  private,  that  it  wesit  Against  his  oc^ 
Jiitimice^^  tsoMona^  and  therefore  he  mu^  subnut  tobe'def 
^pififfed^  ^Bancroft -tisked •  him  how  then  he  would  be  able  tb 
bufadbt^Pt  t.He  replied,  ^^  that  nothing  remained,  biut<>f(^  put 
•btOMfill on -divine  Pr&videnoe,  and  go  a  begging*-' .  *  ^'^fYon 
idifadli not  need  that,"  the  primate  answered,  ^^ODuiB'to^iiQ^ 
jifvd/IlwiiiHl  take  order  for  your  maintenance."  ThereLtr^raia 
^urit}o£t£tue  benevolence  in  this,  that  might  have  pi^imil^ 
<wilfar^t^mpers  which  no  rigour  could  subdue.  Bnt  Banbnafi; 
JMudj'Bi^thed^  the  wisdom  nor  the  moderation  of  Parfcer  and 
-Wliitgift  '  He  framed  canons  by  which  all  persons  who  spoke 
'fi4.dtrjngat&)Q  of  the  Church  of  England,  either  as  rdated  t0 
dklSi!  doctrine  or  dbcipline,  were  to  be  excomrnunioated,  ^s^«9 
l/oc^.  The  laws  against  libels  were  already  too  se?(^ere«  And 
t^ik'  an.  impolicy  gross  as  his  intolerance,  when  fafiver^l 
<Snnt^ti  families  migral:ed  to  Virginia,  that  liiey  might  jkmb. 
-e-sdi^rbh, there,  according  to  their  own  opinions,  land  gro^ 
biiBid)ecs(i  were  preparing  to  follow  them;  this  i  impnubeut 
eBrixnat^  instead  of  rejoicing^  that  so  many  intractable  «prritB 
iielelre.V(riUitig.to  transport  themselves  oiit  of  the  counti^y,':ob- 
-tdin^/a  prbclamation  whereby  they  were  foiindden/ta  lea^e 
rilirwith&ut) a. special  licence  from  the  King«  V        t 

^I'.fBanlBroAfs  rigour  was  less  injurious  to  the  ChtLi:^h,.tiian:the 
hHmriteivcohduict  of  his  successor  Abbot ;  a  man  who  inKilinfing 
3toi^  Bituritansy  first,  because  he  sympathized  with  tfaem  as:)ii 
;:4[!&l9ioii^  'Bind  afterwards  as  a  maleeontent,  connived  at  njoa^ 
oWipifahii&lyc  Bancroft  had  nearly  succeeded  in  weeding^  &m. 
Miie  di^ontented  ministers,  who  sought  to  subvert  l^  Cfadrch 
fittrwhosQ^servtce:  they  had  eng£^ed;  under  Abbot's  patromi^ 
.ifaeyfbjkeadhe'niunepouff  enough  to  form  a  formidable -pa^t}^ 
ganlA  tojpeiiceiii^  that  aucioess  waswitliin  reach  as  well^ds  }id^. 
lAiothd  nm^tiflte  the  temper  with  which  he  acted  *in  the 
rH^iglh^lQomtniesipni  gave  just'cau^  sgeneiatl  olfenee^  ^  Wi^i- 
gift  had  left  only  eight  cavf s^s  in  that  Court :  during  Abbot's 
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primacy  they  increased  iiK»e  than  an  hundred  ftld,  and  as 
more  causes  were  unwisely  brought  under  its  OGgnizanoey 
greater  severity  was  shown  toward  the  offenders.  It  had  been 
Bancroftfs  practice,  gravely  to  admonish  and  reprove;,  but  to 
pass  mild  sent^ices ;  under  Abbot,  whose  disposition  was  as 
austere  as  his  opinions,  aiormous  fines  were  imposed ;  and 
thus  a  tribunal,  which  the  ablest  of  British  statesmen  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  establish,  and  of  which,  while  it  was 
administered,  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  insdtntion,  mam 
but  the  gnil^  stood  in  fear,  becune  a  rqproadi  to  tbe  stata, 
and  a  grievance  to  the  subject. 
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CHARLES  I. — TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

Thb  condition  of  the  church  at  James's  death  was,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  flourishing  as  its  truest  friends  could 
have  desired.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  reformed 
churches,  honoured  by  foreign  Protestants,  and  dreaded  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  The  world  did  not  contain 
men  of  stronger  talents,  sounder  learning,  and  more  exemplary 
lives  than  were  to  be  found  among  its  ministers ;  their  worth 
was  soon  to  be  tried  and  proved  in  the  furnace  of  adversity, 
and  their  works  have  stood  and  will  continue  to  stand  the 
test  of  time.  They  had  maintained  their  cause  with  con- 
summate ability  against  the  Papists  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Puritans  on  the  other;  and  their  triumph  was  as  complete  as 
their  cause  was  gdod.  But  it  is  not  by  reason  that  such 
struggles  are  terminated.  A  fatal  crisis,  both  for  the  church 
and  state,  was  drawing  on.  The  danger,  from  the  time  when 
the  Puritans  commenced  their  systematic  opposition  to  the 
establishment,  had  been  distinctly  foreseen  and  foretold ;  but 
the  circumstances  which  brought  on  the  catastrophe,  were 
not  to  be  averted  by  human  foresight 

James  had  been  forced  into  an  impolitic  war  by  a  popular 
clamour,  which  his  unworthy  favourite  had  fomented.  That 
favourite  maintained  his  ascendency  when  Charles  succeeded 
to  a  war,  conducted  as  feebly  as  it  had  been  rashly  undertaken, 
and  to  an  exhausted  treasury.  The  House  of  Commons  re- 
fiised  supplies  for  a  contest  which  was  of  their  own  seeking ; 
and  thus  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Charles  un- 
expectedly found  himself  at  variance  with  his  parliament. 
His  accession  had  taken  place  at  one  of  those  critical  periods 
to  which  the  political,  as  well  as  the  human  body  is  subject. 
The  Commons  possessed  no  real  power  or  influence  long 
after  they  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm.     Even  when  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  had 
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4rta  mm^^  Uin  tq^N^-^Pv 

sffmiiyh\o{':^iW9UfWffii^  '  They  h^^  orWfibed^ajt.digf,%e^^ 
HtnUjf.ym.  ..JBJiii^th  .with.  .|^  ,h^  hwJ.Mreptt^>.0^5Jfi5 

hfijf[pe^i&n9^  ^^B^J^  and  the  uniform  ^vpl^ofn  ^ he)?/£?^§if^7/ 

mmnh^d  Bn^t  iippd^  upon  tkem  a.pJfpfol^4j.?94.K^7J 

d^llory^  m9fi^%i^iXkA  if  the  nation  had  not  ti^en  seDs^?!^  fffl 

the  bl9M0g»  whirfi  tbey  eiyoyed^ui^d^  liw  si^gutajfefaff^ww^ 

nrign.  .  Under  James^  who  Mra»  not  qopre  acbiti(fMyrU^<Qrj^^i 

ple^tbtri^  he  wa9  fleKible  ;in  tea^perj  they.liegsm.tpifepl,ff)^) 

exer^isid  their  |>ower ;  aakl  when  Cbairleg  suoc^ede^s  thf^jYffti^ 

ia ft  dbpesition  to  abuse  it.  u  ;  i..r> 

T  .Ai  criiia  bad.iu'rived  at  which  it  migbit  have, bpcpL.po^iU^ 

had  theve  been  prudence  on  both  eides»  to  bav^  jdje^ned  >994{ 

baUtfioed  the  constitution,  without  a  atruggle»    l>e  iiQ^4fi4[ 

poUdoil  reform  might  have  been  accomplished  mO^  h^Mr^ 

^eiidty^  than,  had  attended  our  religious  refi^mation^  hfeq^^li^ 

there- W93  less. evil  to  be  corrected..    Soi^e  grievances «tbe^^ 

ivere  i  which  pried  aloud  for  redress,  mme  vexatioi^,  ^^ipl^ 

might  i^asily  have  been  removed,  and  xa  redressii^  ,t]l^ein.  d^. 

government  would    have    acquired    both    popularity  -  ami. 

sfrength^  SfoX  the  men  by  whoan  popular  opinio^  w^s.direct^ 

^med  at  more  than  this,  and  Charles  was  surro^ded^by 

ooto^llors^  of  whom  some  were  weak  and  others  treaQh€^r(H)$i>* 

He  used,  (o  say  it  was  better  to  be  deceived  than  to  4istiiusti 

this. opinion  he  inherited  from  his  father^  whose  ma^n^  it  w£|S} 

tbat  suspusion  is  the  disease  of  a  tyrant.    Chprles/ di^t|!iustefi 

no  .one  ao.  much  as  himself^  and  to  that  infirmity  of  ^pu^p^. 

it  tvas  owing  that  he  did  not  maJke  himself  anrabsolnt^^ikiog^; 

after  it  was  rendered  impossible  for  him  to  govern. jasra^o^^ 

stilutional  tone.     He  had  nearly  suooeededj.  wheA,.bay#)g 

gained  over^  to  his  service  one  of  the  best  and  abl^l-  leader^ 

of  the  popular  party,  he  tried  the  expeitltoitot  of.goi¥€^ni^ 

without  a  parliietment,  and,  raisiQg,  by  his  own  pri^r^i^tiM^ 

the  necessary  revenues  which  the  Commons,  had  ^lo^ed^i 

wHhholi^g.  The  liberties  of  England  would.th€^>Jl4voffo|e9j 

lost,  if  a  stronger  priiidj^  than  the  lo^e^of;  liberty  blide^^^ 

been  opposiad  to- 'him*  ..r   iii  h'iUm  -iiUimj 

During  this  contention  the  Puritans  had  greaidy  ifn^^ased 
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(ihiittsli  ^tb  the  de^rt,  tf'iMVt  the 'design^  ^^h^M!$in^'%' 

pb^trtcte  plices.  Bi^cfittisi^Mrf  tb*  «ttpe*»tittottfe  c6wn^^  Wth' 
tt^'thk^i  tfaf^  PorltahS)  &l]ing'4nto  to*'o][yp^ife  ^t^tek'ef^itM^' 
^^kt^S^'s6<iitA  -ptayet'  and  tfaaQtegiving,  ftud  '  &tw^«k^ '^ 
infd^'ftnpbrt&fTi^e  t(^  sermons  as  the Hoiimnijts'  «0'w)iaM4i^ 
cfc^i^^d'the'stiei^tie&of  thed^^^  They  meiimaihi^  ch^'eci^' 
tS^'jA^^ni^  fiind  pernicious  opinion  that  the  scriptttif^  hfl(d'i«(>> 
efficacy  unless  it  were  expounded  in  sermofis^' thetimttl  moi 
^i^l'tipel-atiOti  unless  it  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  ^^  that 
^ye^s  and  sacraments  without  sermons,  wei'e  not  mi^rely  lUs^i 
^i^&t&blej'but  tended  to  fiirther  *  condemnation; « and' tlii^CJ 
siyriaion»  themselves  must  be  heard,  uotf  readj  for- it  mtt: 
tfnfough  the  ^tf  only  that  they  could  reach  the  heart*  Tbete' 
was  soihe  reason  for  this  assertion.;  the  heavy  hand  of  powet"- 
itiight  have  reached  the  preacher  if  he  printed  his  inflam^' 
riiatory  haranguies,  and  the  empty*  oratory  by  which  k^likig- 
ears  were  tickled,  would  not  have  imposed* upon  men' erf 
hbhest  minds  and  sober  understanding,  when  they ^extttiilfacd' 
it  at  leisure  by  the  test  of  common  sense.  The  nttture'of 
jKiWte  Worship  wets  better  understood  by'tbefouhdei'ftof  ^ 
English- Church.  They  knew  that  public  in«tructioh^is  ^rily* 
a'pdrt  of  it,  and  not  the  most  important;  and  if  in  the  ifiom^ 
ihg  there  was  a  sermon  or  homily  for  the  edhScadon  of  the 
dlder,'  they  thought  that  in  the  afternoon  the  ihinifiter  wasnot 
l^s' ^isefttUy  employed  in  catechizing  and '  examining  the 
yotmger  members  of  his  flock. 

^  III' maSfttaining  that  preaching  was  the  first  duty  of  the^ 
dl^^5' the  Puritimft  followed  the  LoHaids;  it  was  one'^of 
t^0se'^i¥Ors  whidi  Bi»h(^  Pecock  withstood.  Butiit  accorded 
wMi^^liye^'t^inper  of  the  people.  Crowdswere  attracted  lidtr 
Ic^  torely  %  a  sermon  than  by  a  pageant;  and  tbeylidtened 
to  >tehg  dife(jrar6es  with  a  ddight  which  would  be  unajccotniv 
dlMi,  tdid  ^^  not-  know  that  the  pulpit  possessed  oter '  the 
public  mind  in  those  days,  the  influence  which' hi>  thes^'fs  «e3C*< ' 

^  *^*=^llbdkef;  b.  t.  339;  t  I6id.,  b.  v.  ^.  22h,  eel.  J<S3&. ' 
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ercised  by  die  pren.    What  Elizabeth  wished  to  prqttie  the 
nation  lor  any  of  her  measuresy  die  began  by  whatsbecadled* 
<c  tuning  the  pulpits."  The  enemies  ofthe  monarchy  and  of  the 
church  had  learnt  this  policy  too ;  and  they  penr^rted  ako  U)  the 
furtherance  of  their  purpose,  what  in  its  origin  had  beenw 
excellent  design.    The  parochial  defgy  had  been  wril  pro- 
vided for  by  the  institution  of  tithes,  till  the  monastic  orders, 
in  their  cupidity,  deranged  the  system.     They  obtained  ad* 
Yowaons  amoi^  other  grants  from  their  devotees ;  the  con- 
vent to  which  a  living  was  annexed,  receiving  the  tithes  and 
supplying  the  parish  with  one  of  its  onu  members,  or  with 
a  stipendiary  curate^     Less  hospitality  could  be  k€^  up,  and 
the  influence  of  the  resident  ministers  must  thus  have  been 
diminished;    but  the  property,   though   diverted  from  its 
original  destination,  remained  in  ecclesiastical  hands,  the 
transfer  being  from  the  secular  clergy  to  the  regular.    At  the 
Reformation  it  was  lost  to  the  Church;  the  impropriated 
tithes  past  then  with  the  other  property  of  the  religious  houses 
into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers.     They  used  their  patronage  as 
unworthily  as  they  had  obtained  it,  bestowing  their  cures 
upon  such  persons  as  would  undertake  to  serve  them  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  who  were  of  course  the  needy,  the  ignorant,  or 
the  profligate.     The  scandal  thus  brought  upon  the  Church 
becmne  a  frequent  topic  of  indignant  censui'e  in  the  writings 
and  discourses  of  those  who  had  the  interests  of  religion  at 
heart ;  and  at  length  an  association  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  lay  impropriations,  and  re-annexing  them 
to  the  impoverished  livings  from  which  they  had  been  severed. 
Large  sums  were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions*  and  in- 
trusted to  a  self-constituted  corporation  of  feoffees,  consistiag 
of  four  clergymen^  four  lawyers,  and  four  citizens,  with  a 
treasurer,  who,  if  the  others  should  be  balanced  in  opinion, 
possessed  the  casting  voice.  The  persons  who  bestirred  them- 
selves with  most  activity  in  this  project,  and  obtained  the 
management  of  it,  were  leading  men  among  the  Puritans; 
and  it  soon  appeared  what  insidious  intentions  were  covered 
under  this  specious  pretext.  Instead  of  restoring  to  the  parish 
church  the  impropriations  which  they  purchased,  they  em- 

*  H^ylyn^s  Life  of  Laud,  p.  159, 
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ployed  the  revenue  in  establishing  lecturers,  (r^novable  at 
their  pleasure,  and  therefore  dependent  on  them,)  in  marl^et 
toi^d,  and  eiSpeeiallj  in  such  as  sent  members  to  Parliament : 
in  [Supporting  schoolmasters  to  train  up  youth  in  puritanical 
opmions^  granting  exhibitions  at  the  University  to  the  pupils 
thus  trained,  pensioning  ministers  who  had  been  silenced  for 
non-conformity,  and  assisting  the  families  of  such  as  had  thus 
suffered  in  their  cause.  Hie  course*  which  the  feoffees 
pursued,  made  their  intention  evident ;  they  were  manifestly 
the  main  instruments  for  the  Puritan  faction  to  undo  the 
C9miteh:  they  were,  therefore,  called  into  the  Court  of  Ex- 
cliequer,  the  feoffment  condemned  as  being  illegal,  and  the 
impropriations  which  they  had  acquired  were  confiscated  to 
the  King's  use. 

The  ostensible  purport  of  this  feoffment  was  so  unexception-^ 
ably  good,  that  the  multitude  who  were  incapable  of  under* 
standhig  the  dangerous  end  to  which  it  was  directed,  joined 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  lamenting  its  suppression ; 
and  thill  measure  increased  the  animosity  with  which  Laud, 
the  new  Primate,  was  assailed.  His  love  of  learning,  his 
liberal  temper,  his  munificence,  and  his  magnanimity  would 
have  made  him  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  the  Church  in 
its  happiest  ages ;  his  ardent,  incautious,  sincere,  uncompro* 
mising  spirit,  were  ill  adapted  to  that  in  which  his  lot  had 
fallen.  But  the  circumstances  which  brought  on  together 
with  his  destruction,  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  State, 
the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  long  miseries  of  the  nation, 
were  many  and  widely  various ;  some  of  remote  and  foreign 
origin,  othera  recent  and  of  home  growth. 

The  establishment  of  the  Dutch  republic  was  one  of  those 
causes.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  modem  world  had  as 
yet  so  sttongly  and  so  worthily  excited  the  S3mipathy  of  up- 
right lEind  intelligent  minds,  as  the  struggle  in  which  the 
Netheirlanders  engaged  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
Never  was  good  cause  more  virtuously  and  gloriously  de- 
fended. But  by  those  wars  the  way  was  prepared  for  that 
preponderance  of  the  French  power  which  has  produced  such 
evils  to  Europe,  and  in  all  human  likelihood  will  yet  produce 

*  Laud's  Hist  of  his  Troubles,  p.  372,  378. 


ippr^ :  ^nd  as  the  doctrinal  deputes  v^^  .^v^^s^ffl^ 
^qu?uces  ^bverted  th«  church  of  Englaad,  i^^6nPff)'^^$ff^ 
derived  from  the  synod  of  Dort,  so  from  the  D^^^^^ 
were  th.e  ^eeds  of  English  republicanism  inmorti^  ^J^^ff^h 
and .Scoichmen  were  trained  in  those  w?urs  f^i^fl^!^?ff^\^^p^ 
tune,  r?ady  to  embark  in  any  cause.  A  grefi^JPfrcgW'tkgj^ 
the  trading  part  of  the  community,  especially;  ,fif,t^f^^](f^ 
donersi  seeing  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  JQyt^,  i^ 
puted  it  to  the  form  of  their*  commonwealth;  for  ttfgy^jw^ 
too  ignorant  to  know  what  had  been  the  preyi^i:^  ^^f9!^^9? 
of  the  liQW  Countries.  And  at  the  same  time.'iQWf  ^C^^ 
higher  classes  had  imbibed  from  their  classical  sl^u^ies^l^^iif 
judices  in  favour  of  a  popular  government,  whic|t>^^  ^WSi-flf 
congenial  to  the  generous  temper  of  inexperienced,  y|(^9i»^^ 
they  are  inconsistent  with  sound  knowledge  atP<^^pi{^(}}£p 
judgement.  Thus  while  some  men  of  surp|is^g^i^(^^ 
were  so  infatuated  with  political  theories,-  that  for  tt^f^  l^f^Jr 
pect  of  realizing  them  they  were  willing  to  incur  t]i<^^dajj|ger 
and  the  guilt  of  exciting  a  civil  war,  others  were  I^^j4x^ 
co-operate  with  them  for  the  hope  of  destroy  infft,i^PJi^<^f{P^f3V 
and  establishing,  with  the  discipline  of  Creneva,.  the  i^T^i^Q^ 
ible  decrees  of  Calvinism  by  rigorous  laws.  -And  th^  wllP 
for  these  secret  purposes,  which  they  dared  not  as .  yet  ^www 
systematically  attacked  the  government,  were  strepd^h^^^^d 
\}j  the  aid  of  many  wise  and  moderate  men  (the  best.Of  ^tibe 
nation,)  who  firom  the  purest  motives  opposed  the  ipjiKJ^i^ 
measures  of  the  Crown^  till  the  same  sense  qf  du^^v|^wk 
had  induced,  them  to  resist  it  in  its  strength^  madc^,  tl^eaop 
exert  themselves  and  sacrifice  themselves  (or  it9  sup^i^in 
its  hour  of  weakness  and  distress.  To  these  wePe^.adii(^ 
those  who  being  neither  under  the  restraint  of  gbod^.j^CMlr 
ciples,  nor  the  delusion  of  erroneous  one%  car^  opt,  wh^4^ 
they  aggrandized  themselves  by  compelling  the  cxQWVt*  Id 
grant  them  honours  and  emoluments,  or  by  overthix^wing  Jt 
and  sharing  in  its  spoils ;  the  crafty  who  look^  p^  ^^B99Sr 
tunides  of  promoting  their  own  interest  in  the.tpoubj^  ^^^^ 
they  fomented;  and  they  who  firom  timidity  ^4^^9i^Cff)W 

«  H«Uies»  pw  4a9»  ad.  17<Sa  t  Cltttirfaii^tUft^i^^b  8>70m 


axiHe j^ed 'always  to  tTie'  strioriger  side,  though  tvi Si ' ho  wbi*gfe 
^iibtJve'tKin  that  'of  preserving  thertiselVes  and  their  faiiiiJlfe 
m^iiUnJ   ^;'^^  ""•'  ■"'   '^'-  "■    ''      ■  •  ■••-   ';;"''"^ 

'^^Whne  tiiese  'persons  swam  with  the  streanl,  they  wliose 
;d^erAih^tt6ti1t'Was  to  shake  the  thrbne  and  to  suliivert  thfe 
tetilir,"  "prtctfeed  wimout  scrtiple  any  ineans  whereby  'their 
Sfe^fgn^'iifiiffht  be  promoted.     One  of  their  most  effectual  d^ts 
■^yjfs'fe^lpossegs  the  people  with  an  opinion  that  the  King  In 
fii's^li6ah:  favoured  popery,  and  that  Laud  was  se(;king  tb 
¥S-tf^fkbfi8h  it     In  both  cases  the  imputation  was  nefariously 
rakel^'  Charles  had  inherited  his  father's  wise  and  tolerant 
l^SRn^  toward   the  Romanists.      Had  it  been  possible  to 
Hfiiiig  atibut  a 'reunion  with  the  Romish  Church,  preserving 
1fte'pHtt4iples  atid  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
fitioj^W  ^ould  gladly  have   co-operated  in  a  measure  so 
^ifv'btitly"  to  be ,  wished.     But  knowing  that  the  difficulties 
"rj^^fd  lilstiperable,  he  contented  himself  with  endeavouring  to 
l^sseii'the  eVils  of  the  separation  as  far  as  his  power  miglit 
^ictyntff  and  in  the  intercourse  of  courtesy  which  he  main- 
&ifi^  with  Rome,  he  made  known  his  resolution  that  no 
■f^k^iSt  under  his  reign  should  suffer  death  on  the  score  of 
ms  religioii.     Laud  heartily  accorded  with  the  King  in  these 
^eiihgs  and  intentions ;  but  the  Papal  Court  was  not  tolerant 
i^liough  to  understand  their  conduct;   that  which  proceeded 
?rom  hiimianity  arid  wisdom  and  Christian  charity,  was  sup- 
posed at  Rome  to  indicate  an  unsettled  faith;  hopes  were 
%ritei^taSned  there  of  the  King's  conversion,  and  a  Cardinal's 
Hat  Vis   actiially  offered   to   the   Primate.     The   calumny, 
Hhete^ie,  that  they  were  in  collusion  with  the  Papal  Coiirt, 
^i^' easily 'raised  by  bigotted  or  designing  men,  and  greedily 
ife'crMved'  by  the  multitude  who  were  then  in  the  delirium  of 
YaiialSc^r  s^eal:  and  to  this  day  it  is  audaciously  repeated  in 
^effihce 'pf  the  ihbst  conclusive  evidence  of  history  and  the 
^Sst  notorious  ancl  indubitable  facts.     But  the  zealots  of 
llicliioh  are  neither  capable  of'shaine  nor  of  remorse.     For 
lie^ver  wejre  two  men  more  conscientiofusly  attached  to  tie 
'CHli^cIiot' England,  more  devoutly  convinced  of  its  doctrmes, 
more'd^piy.eenfiible.iof  its  inestimable  vabae  to- the>  tidtion, 
than  this  King  and  this  Primate,  who,  in  their  lives,  were 
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the  most  steadfast  of  its  defendens  and  the  most  mimificaiit 
of  its  benefiictors,  and  in  their  deaths  the  most  illustrious  «f 
its  martyrs. 

The  charitable  temper  of  Laud  Umaxd  the  Papists,  and 
the  humanity  with  which  he  sometimes  interfered  in  bd^ 
of  the  imprisoned  priests,  might  alone  have  rendered,  him 
unpopular  among  the  Puritans.  But  his  zeal  for  the  Church 
over  which  he  presided  entitled  him  to  their  hatred;  and  the 
clear  knowledge,  which,  like  his  predecessors  Parker  and 
Whitgifti  he  possessed  of  their  ends  and  aim,  drew  upon  him 
the  rancorous  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  factions  who  were 
now  leagued  against  the  state*  That  knowledge  he  cxpr^ised 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  Charles's  first  Paiv 
liament.  "They,"*  said  he,  "whoever  th^  be  that  would 
overturn  sedes  ecclenoj  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  judg^nent, 
will  not  spare,  if  ever  they  get  power,  to  have  a  pluck  Mt  tbe 
throne  of  (David ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  that  is  for  pavi^ 
all  fellows  in  this  Church,  but  he  is  against  monarchy  in  the 
State.  And  certainly  either  he  is  but  half-headed  to  Ms 
own  principles,  or  he  can  be  but  half-hearted  to  the  Hmiae 
of  David." 

His  first  act  upon  being  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel^  dis- 
played the  sense  of  duty  with  which  he  entered  upon  I^s 
fiinctions.  It  had  been  the  ill  custom  of  the  court,  diiri]^. 
the  preceding  reign,  that  whenever  the  King  came  intp  h|s 
closet,  which  looked  into  the  Chapel,  the  prayers  were,  im- 
mediately broken  off,  and  the  anthem  begun,  ithst :  the 
preacher  might  without  delay  ascend  the  pulpit.  Jnfldy 
disliking  this.  Laud  requested  f  his  Majesty  that  he  woidd 
be  present  every  Sunday  at  the  liturgy  as  well  as  t^  sermctt, 
and  that  at  whatsoever  part  of  the  service  he  might  cUfaer, 
the  minister  should  regularly  proceed  with  it;  Charles  Joet 
only  ass^ited  to  his  request,  but  thanked  him  for  tiie  <a)lino- 
nition.  Had  he  met  with  the  same  good  intentions  andsenie 
of  duty  in  the  whole  of  his  Clergy,  which  he  founsd  in.-.hjs 
Sovereign,  the  task  of  restoring  discipline  would  ;,havebeqn 
easy.  But  Abbot  had  been  so  wilfiiUy  remiss,  thi|t.ievefy 
pragmatical  or  disecmtented  clei^ylnan  did  with  tbet>senrMJks 

•  Nalson,  vol,  U.  p.  5.  f  Hf^lyn's  X^ifs  of  Lattd,  p.  158. 
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he  thought  fit ;  till  inconfbrraity  *  had  become  well  nigh 
general.  It  was  difficult  to  curb  the  licence  which  had  thus 
begun  to  plead  privilege  in  its  defence;  still  more  so  to 
correct  the  sour  spirit  of  Calvinism  with  which  the  Clergy 
were  now  leavened.  The  zeal  with  which  he  attempted  tli^ 
necessary  reform,  was  not  always  accompanied  with  discretion ; 
and  s«ch  is  ever  the  malignity  of  faction,  that  while  his 
virtues,  his  learning,  and  his  splendid  liberality,  were  over* 
looked,  his  errors  and  weaknesses  were  exaggerated,  his  in- 
tentions traduced,  and  even  his  best  actions  represented  as 
crimes. 

His  reverence  for  antiquity,  his  love  for  the  pomps  and 
o^emonies  of  worship,  and  the  impression  which  he  allowed 
to  be  made  upon  his  mind  by  dreams  and  imagined  omens, 
exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  superstition,  from  those  who  were 
80  superstitious  themselves,  that  theyf  accused  Jiim  of  having 
brought  on  tempests  and  shipwrecks,  by  omitting  a  prayer 
for  fine  weather  in  the  last  form  of  service  for  a  fast  day,  that 
day  having  been  appointed  at  a  time  when  the  harvest  had 
just  happily  been  won  !     At  the  same  time  he  was  loudly 
arraigned  for  profaneness,  because  the  King,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  published  a  declaration  authorizing  lawful 
sports  on  Sundays,  in  opposition  to  the  Sabbatarian  notions, 
with  which   the   Puritans  were   possessed.     These   factious 
people,  although  impatient  of  any  observances  which   the 
institutions  of  their  country  enjoined,  were  willing  to  have 
imposed  upon   themselves  and  others  obligations  far  more 
burthensome:  they  would  have  taken  Moses  for   their   law- 
giver, so  ill  did  they  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
they  adopted  the   rabbinical    superstitions    concerning    the 
8afal>ath,  overlooking  or  being   ignorant  that  the  sabbath  was 
intended  to  be  not  less  a  day  of  recreation  than  of  rest. 

The  motives  for  this  declaration  were  unobjectionably  good ; 
but  the  just  liberty  which  in  happier  timess  and  under  proper 
parochial  discipline  would  have  been  in  all  respects  useful, 
provedinjuriousin  the  then  distempered  state  of  public  feeling. 
/It  displeased  the  well-intentioned  part  of  the  Calvinized 
Clei^^  and  it  was  abused  in  officious  triuEOph  by  those  who 

*  Hamood  Li*£stnuige,  p.  137.        f  Rushwoith,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  op^l).  p.  120. 
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were  giad  of  an  oppcHrtimity  for  insahbig  die  pfuMj^ftnaK 
8our  and  dismal  morality.  Laud's  unpopularity  ihis  "ft^^ 
increased,  by  his  enjoining  that  the  Commonion-t^lfe  SUm^ 
be  placed  in  the  Chancel  and  decently  railed  in^  and  bf^ 
practice  of  bowing  toward  it,  which  his  enemies  consd^Pi^lik 
be  a  mark  of  Popish  superstition.  Qfience  was  taken- JilA^ 
because  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a'  tidk 
munificent  and  judicious  benefactor,  addressed  him  Ity  thl 
titles  of  his  Holiness,  and  most  holy  Father;  and  becam « 
publicly  ^  declared  that  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastunit*^ 
ferments,  he  would,  when  their  merits  were  equal,  prdhf  dK 
single  to  the  married  men.  But  nothing  exasperated"^ 
feeling  of  the  people  against  him,  so  much  as  the  inh^bt^ 
sentences  past  in  the  Star  Chamber  upon  Pryane,  Bas^ilM^ 
and  Burton,  as  libellers.  They  were  condemned  to  a  t^  tf 
6ve  thousand  pounds  each,  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  pifit^ 
and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure:  ai^ 
Prynne's  being  a  second  offence,  the  stumps  of  his  ears  vrtfi 
cut  off,  and  he  was  branded  in  both  cheeks.  The  sent^^ 
was  as  bravely  endured  as  it  was  cruelly  performed,  and.  |b^ 
sufferers,  already  popular  for  their  cause,  became  more  sdfor 
their  fortitude.  The  whole  odium  fell  upon  Laud,  pardy  )ie- 
cause  the  libels,  which  were  of  the  foulest  and  most  atrocioKi^ 
kind,  were  particularly  directed  against  him ;  but  still  mort! 
because  by  a  series  of  systematic  libelling  and  slander,  M 
had  been  made  the  peculiar  object  of  vulgar  hatred.  No* 
regard  was  paid  to  the  fact,  that  every  member  of  the  b^urt* 
concurred  in  the  sentence,  including  some  who  were  de^Iy 
implicated  in  the  intrigues  against  the  state ;  and  as  Htde  W 
it  considered  that  the  principles  which  these  criminals  disselnl- 
nated  tended  directly  to  excite  rebellion,  and  that  they^ 
at  hothing  short  of  the. destruction  of  those  who  o) 
them.  Prynne  himself  lived  to  be  sensible  of  this,  i 
acknowledge  in  his  old  agef  that  "  if  the  King  h^d  cut  41 
head,  when  he  only  cropt  his  ears,  he  had  done  no  mol^ 
justice,  and  had  done  God  and  the  Nation  good  ker^ice^'  ?  ^ 
But  that  which  drew  most  obloquy  and  heaviest  pet^cu^ii 
iipon  the  heads  of  the  Clergy,  was  the  promulgating  i'wj. 

•  Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  212.  f  Nalsoii,  i.  p.  TSfe.     ' 
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.pC  Qmoi»  wherein  an  oath  was  ^<Hiied  fSpr,  pr^vji^oiting  f^ 
innovations  in  doctrine  and  government.  By  this  oath  the 
Clergy  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Church  .of  JBoglap^ 
b9tb;in  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  containing  all  thin^ 
.xiecessary  to  salvation ;  and  pledged  themselves  neither  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  to  bring  in  any  popish  tenets,  nor  aubjeot 
Xt  to  the  usurpations  and  superstitions  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
jlior  consent  ever  to  alt^r  its  Government  by  Archbishops, 
J^shops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons,  8cc.,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
established*  All  Clergymen  were  required  to  take  this  oath^ 
on  pmn  of  suspension  and  deprivation.  No  one  who  had 
Mnspientiously  entered  the  ministry  could  object  to  its  pur* 
poet}  and  it  was  so  worded  that  by  every  untainted  mind  it 
IH^t  have  been  taken  as  honestly  as  it  was  meant.  Never- 
theless an  outcry  was  easily  raised  against  it  in  those  evU 
times,  as  if  the  common  form  of  speech  which  had  been  used 
to  save  a  needless  enumeration  of  offices,  covered  some  in* 
sidious  meaning,  and  therefore  it  was  branded  with  the  name 
of  the  etcetera  oath.  Any  clamour  of  this  kind,  which  bids 
d^Sance  to  reason,  is  always  favourable  to  the  views  of  faction. 
More  formidable  objections  were  brought  against  the  first 
Canon,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  Monarchy  is  of  divine 
right;  that  it  is  treasonable  to  set  up  any  independent  coer- 
cive power,  either  papal  or  popular ;  and  that  for  subjects  to 
bear  arms  against  their  King  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever^ 
is  to  resist  the  power  ordained  of  God.  This  was  touching 
the  plague-sore  of  the  age ;  for  it  was  a  doctrine  which  some 
of  the  Clergy  in  their  zeal  against  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Puritans,  and  others  more  inexcusably  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commending themselves  to  court-favour,  had  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme hardly  less  dangerous. than  that  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
Dr..  MaQwaring  in  particular  had  preached,  that,  the  authority 
of  Barliajtnent  was  not  necessary  for  imposing  taxes,  but  that 
thf^  King  might  levy  them  by  his  own  royal  will  and  pleasure^ 
which  in  such  cases  bound  the  subject's  conscience  on  pain  of 
damnation.  For  this  he  was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure,  fined  one  thousand  pounds, 
su;ipended  hr  three  years,  disabled  for  ever  from  preaching 
at  Court,,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  ^ny  epcjesiasti- 
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roal  or  fleodlar  pvefisnttent  He  made  a  humUt  siibimaflif»  tm 
his  knees  before  both  hooses,  acknowledgkig  tbat  .he  hid 
fsieiahed  raahlj^  scaadalouolj,  and  uaad'nBedlyi  ailfll;etitreatf- 
ing  pardon  of  God,  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  theiDidft- 
ixionweal,  for  the  dangerous  errors  which  he  hadNdoimoifcted. 
Bvt  file  opinionB  which  he  thus  renounoed,  #ere  txx)!CfEngtital 
to  those  in  which  the  King  had  been  trained.;  and  Clwitss, 
not  satisfied  with  remitting  the  fine  (which  would  jhttmbeoi 
a  oommendable  act  of  compassbn),  most  unfitly  lleapfidrpn^ 
fioment  upon  him,  in  disregard  of  his  sentence,  smd'&afiSff 
pBtmobtd  him  to  the  bishopric  of  St«  BaTid's*.  It  was. &o 
plain  that  he  had  been  rewarded  noc  for  his  suhfUMWii^Mt 
for  the  opinions  which  had  exposed  hiia  to.ptmidiflBgsi* 
Even  moderate  men  therefore  iaterpreting  ibia  CandupjJiHi 
known  fedings  of  li)e  Court,  deemed  it  highly  reprehenlitle, 
and  imputing  to  it  a  wider  meaning  than  the  worda  Aaanda^ 
eonveyed,  considered  it  as  asserting  an  absolute  powe^i  inl  the 
Crown*  •  f«  'f  '«Ij 

Yet  it  is  ^parent  that  in  framing  these  Gaotom  1  luuiA 
proceeded  nbt  only  (as  he  always  did,)  with  die  hmt  katAif' 
tions  tor  the  Churoh,  but  in  a  conciliatory  tein^eto.:ir<3eie- 
mcmies,  to  which  he  was  devoutly  attached^  were  imivd^ 
xeccmunended,  not  .  enjoined,  and  they  who  shoUldnt^ 
serve  or  omit  them  were  exhorted  to  judge  chatitohlyrof 
each  other;  stricter  measures  against  popish  tecuaatid. wete 
presoribedythan  he  as  an  individual  could  have  ap|>sdYdd,^siid 
i^ulations  were  made  for  preventing  the  abuses  ^  ef  eoeM- 
asdcal  power*  But  whatever  Laud  did  was  maliamisl^iUMtfii- 
.preted.  The  Canons  too  were  formed  m  a  Coiurooaitiinij 
:winch,  meeting  as  usual  with  Parliament^  sfaotdd  hame  ^biDfash 
up  Bocording  to  custom,  when  Parliamecvt  was'  jdi^aoked: 
but  as  the  dissolution  took  place  befotb  tbi^  •  Gierg}tLh9d 
completed  these  laws,  or  voted  dieir  suhady^  the.  Assembly 
Wi&  ooiitimied  during  the  King's  pleasure,  iii<ordefffltoaioi>i- 
plete  its  business  by  virtue  of  a  Commissioai  udder  ^soiGkri^ 
:Eea&  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  m  filimbcitb'sdrgi^, 
jsnd  the  Judges- had  given  their  0{Maktt  in!  hs'fiomtidLo.ilSie 
legality  therefore  :of  ks  oontimian<fifi  fwbuld  notclfilverfbeKi 
detiiedi  iEtheeaetnicfiLJofithe  GSuttchlhafll  n^giflrdfdrei(bediAle 
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mettm  brrthe  juatme'dT  the  case^  but  they  ^vv^m  as  iseid^ftD 
i)€ri^  '0bt*ifor  the  rigorroiw  observance  of  the  lawy  wUen^iit 
-Matecbtlwif  purpeseBy  as  to  trample  upon  it  when  >  it  QJ[i^asBFl 

i'':::Laud'>liaU  loBg  seen  the  cloud  gathering  over  thb  CSmiBh 
?<tfi  finghtiMJL  .  He  loiew  also  his  own  dadger  from  thokeirEb 
^air^De'pos^sBed  with  the  spirit  of  sectarian  rancour^  and  from 
roiBdigRiintiit  populace  rendered  ferocious  by  all  the.artstof 
•  feqtioB'.:  He  hiMl  privBtely  and  publicly  been  threatened;  hi 
V][fa]iwfrsj  ^Evfait^  denounced  him  as  a  wretch,  whomineith^ 
oOod'noi^ > the  werld  could  suffer  to  live;  and  his  hottse^iafl 
ihiew^MBBiXiiiitdrlyy  a  mob  at  midnight.  But  he  being  as.oirp- 
In^edbsfaajhe  was  innocent^  eonfkled  in  his  integrity,  dLndtm 
'^dlat.  plain  evidence  of  good  intentions  which  was  borne  Ify 
(tAl'h^axstiDns.  In  a  diary  which  he  meant  that  no  eye  but 
^kii  ewn  shbnld'  see^  he  had  written  this  prayer:  **  May  God 
asb  love  and  iblesB  my  soul,  as  I  declare  and  endeavour  that  all 
the  never-to-be-enough  deplored  distractions  of  the  Chnrdi 
^nay  be^coBaposed  happfly  to  the  gloiy  of  his  name.'*  His 
phtns  &r  the  advantage  of  the  Churdi,  and  for  the  pimaotion 
-of /8t>und  learning,  w^e  of  the  most  munificent  kind  |  and 
IkeihoDd  employed  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  influence,  in  cas- 
chping  thetn  into  effect.  From  hisr  own  private  means  he  had 
teni^h^is^^^  cbapel  in  his  native  town  of  Reading,  enlarged 
3&.^  .Idhn^s  College  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  bred, 
i«Bfts^9be4"<^  Arabk  lecture  in  that  UniveTgity,  and;pvq^ 
setited  i&  the  Bodleian  Library  as  many  Greek  and  Oiiie^td 
-inlMiu!^ripts  ias'he  €!Ould  piroeure  from  the  East.  -  He  aiifiexed 
.eoinmeiuto]^stO'five  of  the  «maller  bisfaopvici^,  -and  intended 
fti&f(tiit  eeaile 'manner  to  increase  the  reinenoes  ofrc^I  that 
riieedodiiau^pnenNiation.  He  rdsed  fimds  fin:  jre^asbing  ipt. 
i£ldulj|«|'t#llidK: had'. been  materially  injured  by  fix^,  .and  bjr 
^/<ddntflBSiing>th9se«  Ootids  after  the  repairs  should  be  0Q9]4>^eAf^ 
•it <v0as)4ikiinteiitian. to. pursue  the  plan  of  buyingIm'itmf8t^ 
i^fttiienl^'raid^re^fiauiexiiag  llhem  to, the  chtirahes  fir6m.  wIudIl 
(l^^ihadibclsn '  i^cced*  At  his  request  the  £tng  had  reslKXi^ 
dtf  £he  JGflmodb  ilf  Lrelmd^  all  theimprapr  iatktna  /yMiteoibilua^ 
dft3(fhe70rotcii::€lndvhad  the  Govemanent  <iontiniiedfiii^i^ 
^4Miedji4t))^ia^]|tt;«idduiAed'  dKit<Cfaairlesi  wnlild'  Ifamtily 
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hmye  ^entered  ioio  hit  plans  for  impronng  the  coaditiapL  of 
the  inferior  Clergy;  oDe  means  and  not  the  least  efiertiial  cf 
xemoviiig  the  reproadi  which  unworthy  ministers  bfoi;ight 
Uffon  the  establibhmenU  It  was  weU  said  by  Sir  Beqjamiii 
Bndyard,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  able  men  of  that  ag!^ 
that  scandalous  livings  cannot  but  have  scandalous  ministers: 
ifaat  porerty  must  needs  bring  contempt  upon  the  CkfgJ 
among  those  who  measure  men  by  the  acie  and  we^h  tbean 
^j  the  pound^  which  indeed  is  the  greatest  part  of  men;  tb^ 
to  plant  good  ministers  in  good  lirings^  was  the  strongi^ 
and  purest  means  to  establish  true  religion;  that  theexfuqi^^ 
of  Gennany  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  u%  where  the  refofipi^ 
ministers*  diough  grave  and  learned  men*  were  neglected  ;|i^ 
.despised  by  reason  of  their  pover^ ;  and  that  it  is  coniehr 
imd  decent  that  the  outward  splendour  of  the  Church  should 
hold  a  proportbn,  and  participate  with  the  .prosperity  of  the 
tempoTBl  estate.  ) 

By  steadily  enforcing  discipline  Laud  corrected  many,  of 
the  disorders  at  which  hts  predecessor  had  connived,.  Tli? 
Churches  were  placed  in  decent  repair,  the  service  was  X'egUj- 
lariy  performed,  the  Lord's  Supper  reverently  administeredL 
They  who  would  not  follow  the  rubric  were  silcnoed;  and 
^y  refusing  to  ordain  any  person  except  to  a  cure  of  squJ% 
the  number  of  Calvinistic  Lecturers  was  diminished^  and  of 
those  who  being  retained  as  Chaplains  in  the  fiunilies  of 
private  gentlemen^  disgraced  the  Church  by  confiurming  to 
the  humours  and  fimcies  of  their  patrons^  by  th^  inoapacitji^ 
or  by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time 
throu^  his  munificent  encouragement  of  learnings  and  his 
judicious  patronage,  means  were  taken  for  supplyii^.  thp 
establishment  with  men  every  way  qualified  for  tiieir  holy 
office.  The  most  zealous  of  the  nonoonibrmists,  alike  imr 
padent  of  submission  or  of  silence^  withdrew  firom  4he  ldii|g- 
dom;  some  to  Holland,  others  to  New  "Rn^and,  wjhpllifrljiie 
most  strenuous  of  their  parliamentary  adherents,  bdl]j¥id|iqg 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Establishment  was  comgii^t^^w^M 
have  followed  them,  if  the  vessel  in  which  th^y  w^fi^  ^tiiiiUy 
embarked  had  not  been  embargoed.  From  th^^.i^l.  e^i^^ 
of^grq^ter  inq^^ortaace  to  society  resulted,  tha^t  y^  ^^BS^^X 


\ip6ii '  the'  ship  which  carried  Caesar  and  his  fortunes  f'  'fi4 
!Pytn, 'Haihbden,  and  Cromwell  were  on  board.  Had  'ih^^ 
iiienbeeh  allowed  to  emigrate,  the  kingdom  might" haVi 
i^^mairied  in  peace;  biit  it  would  have  been  under  ^n  absolute 
gdvei^rimierit,  the  tendency  of  which,  is  inevitabty  to  corftijA; 
the  inilers  and  degrade  the  nation.  •' 

•  iBRtheito  the  course  of  civil  and  of  ecclesiastical  ^fUcltk 
dtiWhgthis  reign,  had  in  no  degree  depended  upon  eachotheti 
l*hfe  course  which  the  hierarchy  pursued  would  have  been  the 
^tae,  had  the  government  been  as  popular  as  in  the  days  'dt 
Eft^abeth ;  it  was  in  feet  strictly  conformable  to"  the  scheme 
bf 'Church  policy,  which  that  Queen  and  her  great  mWikiff 
^tfrleigh;  had  approved.  The  obnoxious  policy  of  the  Codrt 
j^rdceeded  tiot  from  any  spirit  of  bigotry  or  pei*secution,  (riA 
former  ^verilment  had  been  so  tolerant ;)  but  froni  the  dJfflf 
culties  wherein  it  was'  involved,  first  by  the  injustice  of  th4 
Commons  in  withholding  supplies  for  a  war  which  they  them- 
selves had  excited,  and  then  by  arbitrary  measures  ado^ited 
less  from  inblination;  than  in  self-defence,  but  carried  tk)6 
lUr,  arid  persisted  in  too  long.  Men  and  parties,  the  mbst 
lipposite  in  character  and  views,  were  combined  thereforfe 
kgainst  a  system,  which,  in  whatever  manner  ii  had  aHseh^ 
^as  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation;  and 
tiuis  wi»e  atid  honourable  and  loyal  men,  the  troe  ftiehds  df 
Wie  constitution,  were  engaged  for  a  time,  as  if  in  a  common 
causae,  with  those  who  aimed  at  establishing  a  sort  of  Venetian 
oi%ar(chy,  others  whom  nothing  but  a  wild  democracy  would 
tfonterit,  andothers  wilder  still,  who  were  for  levelling  thronei^ 
^d^rtitJes^  and  estates,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of 
<JhrMft  '  Their  madness  was  not  yet  avowed ;  it  was  kept 
ftolh  bredking  forth  by  the  salutary  restraint  of  ecclesiastical 
'diScrpHne.  The  purposes  of  the  aristocratic  republicans  were 
ihbre  mk^iiiied'as  well  as  more  feasible,  and  the  opportunity 
4ffiikh  tliey  sought,  was  afforded  by  an  explosion  in  ^  Scot- 

'^' The  re^matioh  in  that  kingdom  had  been  carrifed  on  Mik 
'^ffejiter  ^idlfence  than  in  England,  the  government  having 
lieen  bpjW^s^  to'it  at  first,  and  afterwards  too  weak  to  direct 
Sty 'ciBuiteel '  *  The  turbulent  nobles  shared  among  tJiemselvA 
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tb^  dpbHii  of  the  dmrch ;  mid  tM  fieree,  iisdN:l6tt|)ttM|yd|g, 
hf^-mmd^,  bard^faearted  zeidots  hy  irhom  the  stormnrift^ 
raised,'  encouraged  the  popidaee  to  demoKsfa  the  Abbejr&'and' 
Citth^dildd.    They  had  not,  however,  been  allowed  to  cbiH' 
strnci  the  Church  Government  altogether  upon  the  GeMvab 
mbdel;  ibt  episcopacy  was  still  retained  in  it;  and  JsMitt^ ^ 
vfben  fats  airdiority  was  established,  took  measures  for  resfioiiiigi 
td'the  Bishops,  the  temporalities  of  whieb  they  had  bcHS^diM.' 
sailed;  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Ptot>chial  Clergy^- 
alrd  W  assimilating  the  seririce  to  that  of  the  English  Ghdtth'ii 
afid  he  enjoined  bis  successor  to  go  on  wilb  what  he  shlHlid^ 
leaTe  incomplete.    These  measures  alarmed  the  gi^eat  land<^ 
hofdei^  who  dreaded  lest  the  estates  of  which  they  haid  AxM^' 
taoosly  possessed  themselves  should  be  resumed ;  and  pp(^'i 
voked  *  die  Poritanical  Clergy,  to  whom  every  VesCi^  tf  ' 
C&tliblicism  was  an  abomination,  bat  who  had  succeeded  tx>' 
the'  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  to  tbeir  assuHiedi 
inftdlibility,  and  were  now  claiming  to  inherit  tb^r  qpititttdi^ 
d^ortism.     These  persons  were  joined  by  the  diBConumtad/ 
lAd  the  desperate,  all  who  by  meansof  public  eanfiision  hoped! 
to  aclvWnde  or  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.     On  the  paart  of  the ' 
Etiglish  Government  there  was  a  culpable  disregard  ^fomisi 
and  iisages,  as  if  it  relied  too  proudly  upon  its  meritorioos' 
intentions;  on  the  part  of  its  Scotch  ministers  there  was  iiSH ' 
prudence  in  some,  treachery  in  others.   A  popular  oon£iaotib&'' 
wias  easily  raised,  and  then  craftily  directed.    The  people 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  resist  all  iimova*' ' 
tibns  in  religion,  to  the  uttermost  <^  that  power  whioh  ^Giid 
had  put  into  their  hands ;  and  not  to  be  (Mfverted  from  'theiit 
course  by  allurement  or  terror,  word  or  writ,  buf  wharievcri 
aspersion  of  rebellion  might  be  cast  upon  them,  ^)abovatWf 
restore  the   purity  and  liberty  of  the  Go9{>iel.'    A  tttimg^l 
clause  was  inserted  for  the  defence  of  the  King'a  Mi^eatf^< 
hk  person  and  authority,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  juid 
a  solemn  engagement  was  made  to  keep  themselves  amd  tbo&b' 
under  them,  both  in  public  and  private^  within  itbei  bomuji.j^i 
cbristiaii  liberty,  and  to  be  good  examples  to  othm  '6)[^,p9I^ 
godfiness,  soberness,  and  righteousReas,  and  of  eiiaei9hi:'dii^Q 
owing  to  God  and  man-  .....  i)  ...,4^  ^Uoiup 
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cti9fi,^%yi(h}      TRIUMPH  ojTTHf  pyRiTANs.  4^y 

.^h0f(i0ff»^9fif^ih];Q^  tbeir  %r  ojf  Popery.  wi^e^pUqjl  tf> , 
tUfl  /rQheUiQu&0(>mbiiH»tiw9  wer?  too.  igoor^ttQ  pi^Q^^  how  ^ 
clfewdy  A^r.leaderi  we^e  iipita^Uig.^Rie^of  ^hp?e,Yery  thing?, . 
whidb  buck^iiemlered  the  papal  cause  de«ei!v^dly  odio^s^  ^^^) 
didvV^  know^  that  tbem^o^  who^  by  loeana  p£  th&|M%it  a^d  i^;i^ 
pccu^  .^eito.  Atirring  them  Uy  rebellioQ,  used  thos^i  v^ry  jpax^ 
aitjfli  ailments  of  the  Jesiiits  *»  which  had  rend^xed  the.p^fd^ 
lawli.  agmtst  the  Cftthoties  neoesisaiy;  and  that  the^t^orenant,* 
itself,  was; jdU  ewot  oQuntec^part  of  that  league*  which  had^ 
brotigbt  Tjpto  France  an  age  of  civil  .war  and  universal  3ifLf*. 
fiitoiag*    The  storm  was  soon  raised^f    The  Scotch  were  lia. 
tsQMonable  coaununication  with  the  Dutch,  and  with  Bic^e- . 
}i«ii)an(d>  the  FreiKh  Government;  the  heads  of  the  popi^ar.i 
parity- i]>  England*  with  the  Scotch.:^    The  resources  of  the. 
g^rveronient,  which  tl^ough  unduly  raised,  had  been  proyi- 
dmt)y,-asweU  as  worthily  employed,  were  soon  exhausted, 
in.  the  contest;  for  Charles  was  betrayed  by  his.seirvants,  by 
hk.genorals,  and   stUl  more  fatally,  by  his  owfi  indecision^ 
Nscesaily  compiled  him  to  call  a  Parliament;  ,it  wa^  hastily 
dlBsolvi^  through  the  rash  or  malicious  conduct  of,  {in  uur,, 
fiiitbfiil  minister:   the  indiscreet  dissolution  increased  the 
djflfxmtentt  of  the  nation ;  another  Parliament  wa^  s^fumo^^d^} 
inp.which  the  enemies  of  government  by  tbpir  activity  and 
taknts,  more  than  by  their  numbers,  immediately  topk  the. 
laad;  «&A  they  commenced  those  systematic  attacks  upon  the 
crdwn»  which  w^re  intended  to  make  the  Sovereign  either^ 
xbtis  wiotim  or  their  instrument. 

hP<rynoeiand.bis  fellow-sufferers  were  now  released  by  order 
of-PbrHaOhent;  many  who  thought  them  well  deserving  of 
pasuahmant^  pitied  them  nevertheless  for  the  cruelty  with. 
^idiiGk.d)0y.had  been  punished:  others  procured  their  en« 
lasigisiBtenK  for;  the  purpose  of  letting  them  loose  against  the 
s^^ttk^Mol  pnqpo^ied  for  them  a  triumphant  entry  into  X4ondom 

'^^!^sl^Mt,  i>  p.  S.     Bodd,  ii.  p.  405.  then  as  ever  were  Reiiniilmavd  He*' 

'^^ivfi^^lih  indeed/*  sityf  South,  <*is  mus:  and  that  they  sucked  their  prin- 

Qoly  reformed  Jesuitism,  as  Jesuitism  ciples  from  the  same  wolf.*'     Vol.  iil. 

i?hhtHRi^4«  but  Popikb-PurHmiiaii :  p.  535. 

a4&.  Ii^o(|Ul  dsaw  out  such  an  ^lact  f  Aitzema,  ii.  pp.  521.  674^ 

parallel  between  them,  both  as  to  prin-  \  Laud's  History  of  his  TVoubleVy 

€^U^*tas$'  jpttedtSH  tint  iM  wmf^  V9*  63,  8^     W^«l^p]B.  aa  89, 
quickly  appear  they  are  as  truly  bro- 
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lif^iCQ'^lb^  l^Qfsn^:  wA  the  Bitdbw^i  nefetiim^gBehij 
'fer  JMgll  Irensflmi^ii  tJ^i^  grouiML  .  libf^  ydrgiir^td/lbr 

Sf^acj^i^iB  bjr  whom  dwy  were  repcotcteld/ipitiiaii^ifriib 

m^iAC^  P(i  thai  score.    Notie  were  so  aieUve  in  pblitiod  int^jpii 

fustb^. se4itiQU«  Clergjr*    If  petiuwft t^Ading^ toisirib^^iJU 

fi^^Aod  acdefiiasueal  e<HistUudon  wevato.be.goth^;  j£^ 

^ub^F^l}oiis  of  honest  msu  were  to  beobtaiwd  turaitx^OEite 

p^per  and  tninsferred  to  an  inflatoo^loiy.onei^.  ifd^ii^ilh^ 

<K)n£tcientioiisly  disapproved;  if  mobs  wece  IfK-tbe/eolI^f^ad^ 

'f^tippul^tiiig  the  House  of  Lords ;  if  a  'cvy  wm^io  Usosaisid 

for  the  blood  of  an  individual  whom  the  &ction.fiidrad^ar 

bliite4;   if  the  trumpet,  of  rebeUton  was  to  beivblcnnpyi^e 

pUfitailieal  Clergy  performed  these  senriees  &r  thsuDfiieadt 

If)  P«rliamteu    And  it  is  worthy*  of  nostke  that  ibeiaifl^ 

Iv^vQ'  ixk  this  work  of  wickedness  were  not  the- tn^kBdid  Jnd 

been. :  sufi^pended  fbr  wmconformilyy  bat  thtecof  4d>bot!i 

9oho4l»  wb»  octepfying  with  the  rabrio  as  loi^  as  dicy/stbod 

IB  ktff  of  laud's  vigilant  superinten^knee^  had:ikithfflnB)a^ 

^lyed  Ike  benofioes  of  the  Church,  while  they  waited  >£»rad 

^iq^tunity  la  pervert  its  doctrine,  overthrow  its  diadpiiBi^ 

aad  plx>scribe  ix»  forms.  I      .  lii.ii . 

^  /nie  Parliament  began  .by  markiog  Slxaibrd^lar  destrad^ 

tioo)  became  they  feared  bim»     Frt>m  hatred  and  ike^idbr 

int)tive  of  gratifying  a  deluded  multitude  th^y  aoonsed  liSiift 

^so  of  high  treason^     He  had  loxig  known  that.tiidnrabl^ 

ibirsted  for  his  blood,  but  this  he  said  <^  was  BtrangajneiR^lv 

bis  innooency,  having  to  the  uttermost  <£  bisundefeiBiidii^ 

served  the  King  with  all  duty  and  (UtUSalnraH;  ludnridnnit 

any  kppwn  or  wilfol  disseryice  to  the  s«sale.dbare|rHikyeJ^*iotfiDr 

that  when  the  charge  was^made,  he  declaited  with  hooestdiH 

dignation  his  persuasion  that  nota  maa  in. the  bouseib^liafed 

it  in  his  heart.     The  Scotch  also  were  instigated  UKifiaMOi 

a  memori^  against'  these  illustrious tViet4mfl,..Aa  odiolM  iaaesm 

diaries,  who  had  caused  all  the  present  calamities.     Laud 


%Hbm4Lniit^)wa0  itti^|e«de(l  tw  derive  J^^lKihdtMi^dftliLe^r^i 
vft vbibg)  lin' ihis  <»iite,  upon  the  ]^eii  ttot^iU'^m  si'diide^bf 
Uoen^^icu'ivbicb^  tli6  canons '  f^bade  them-to'  take 'a  pt^ 
^ep^re4T4l's«taded'  vduiitadfy  to  withdraw,'*  in'  ttii^  hbpb  i^ 
•driadnisqgpifa^ttt*,-  forthe  cdnsui^coneeming'the'caiioi^d 'Wfat 
iia^^glag  i<i»vk*  Itkisift ; '  and  thus  for  the  vain  prosit  ^ttmd^ 
ttteittj^  tlMtr:  dookr«d  «nemie«y  (a  putpdse  which  ne^er-htlk 
btea^  :a|idir])di^r  will  be  obtained,  by  any  ooAicesstdnis 
alsshigi/frinn:' fe«r  or  w^eakness,)  they  disheartened  ad  ti^ 
]|9iidispidaered  their  friendSj  betrayed  their  own  rights,'  and 
dcl^d3l^  Wan 'iinnfoeent  and  persecuted  man  in  his  faouf 
b€?iBttedJ  ^fniey  eoon  percei?ed  what  was  the  reward  of 
voDifaanMce.' 

dfftA^fwtitibn^'had  ah^ady  been  presented  at  the  Oommonsby 
theiiiKloKiotis  Alderman  Penninj^on,  for  the  total  extirpation 
itficpisebpaey;  As  yet  there  were  only  three  leading  men  in 
ijbflt  (hfattsa  who  were  known  to  be  fer  destroying  wot  and 
VreiioU)  but  these  Were  men  of  great  influence  and  abttky,' 
todbtwo'Ofttiiein,  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Hanvbden,  had  the? 
widdfinLof  lihe  serpent  in  perfection.  A  bill  was  no^i^'brot^hft 
iir  t»  iakeuwny  the  Bishops'  votes  in  Parliament,  andtd  leoye 
tfaem-oet  in  all  commissions  that  had  any  relation  to  temporal 
ai&irs.  Lord  Falkland  was  persuaded'  to  ccmcur  in  thls^  by 
ths'iaasiirante  of  Hambden,  that  if  that  bill  past,  nothing  niore 
wdnld.  fae  attempted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Chureli.  It  past 
ifafi  Commons,  but  was  not  even  committed  by  the  ix)rds. 
U^nitfaiB  ai.bill  for  the  utter  eradication  of  bishops,  deans, 
aild«haptBiB,  and  all  offices  dependent  on  them  was  prepared' 
]|sgni&tuJ0hn';.iand  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  in  conjunction  with 
Hanbi  mikliCi^oiiiwdi^  who  now  began  to  appear  among  the 
inbtei^ialsib^'wdre  called,  prevailed  upon  Sir  Edward  Bering 
toi  bring  ii  fbrwsird* 

1  )MSfv  I  Edward' Doring  was  a  man  of  fine  person  and  npright 
intBsttiqnBj  ^ho^  possessed  the  most  dangerous  of  all  endow*- 
ncHtBi  mh»n<  unaooompanied  with  sound    judgement, ...  a 
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ready  doqaenee.     He  had  iiiheiitBd*  pwijinigiil- KapiniqM^ 
and  at  a  season  when  (in  his  own  wonfc)  ^'  man^  warQ.atoie' 
wite  and  aome  laore  wilfiil  than  in  fiurmer  time^'^. fancied  Aat : 
he  had  deTiaed  a  scheme  by  wUdt  the  advantages  toS  ikt 
presbyterian  platfotm  might  be  oomhtned  widi  those  of  lin 
episcopal  cfaorch.    In  this  he  had  been  influenced  not  ^mort 
by  his  hereditary  piejudisaes  dian  by  a  feding  o£  hoslilify 
towards  Laud,  whom  nevertheless  he  respected  Jar  hia  iiltq^r  i 
rity,  and  for  his  erudition.     It  was  his  fortune  to  bcginilfal^, 
attack  upon  him  by  preferring  a  complaint  of  aonie*:iQed" 
grievances,  which  as  member  for  Kent,  he  had  been  instvwHedtj 
to  bring  forward*     The  string  which  had  thus  be^i  B$Tmdh>: 
was  (said  he)  ^*of  so  right  a  tune  to  them  diat  are  atmig  witk  i 
a  tarantula,  that  I  was  instantly  voiced  move  as.diey- wonl^. 
have  me  than  I  was.''    He  found  himself  ^<  with  as  waAyM^ 
friends  as  the  Primate  had  old  enemies;"  but  this.iiAik|i 
would  have  alarmed  a  wise  mao,  inflated  a  vain  on^  and 
made  him  an  apt  instrumaat  for  the  subtle  revc^ticnistB  fajr. 
wbom^  few  as  they  still  were  in  number,  the  House  nf  Com*- 
mons  was  in  fact  directed.    Thebr  present,  end  wasi  $m»0fed 
by  this  manifestation  of  their  views  whieh  would  .Idfloe  eov 
courage  thw  own  foction  and  dismay  their  opponents-f^and. 
thq^  were,  therefore,  contented  with  bringing  in  the.fcHl^  and 
laying  it  by  afker  the  first  reading,  for  a  mone  coavtmilkit 


Their  next  measuise  was  to  draw  up  a  px>testaaon  (in  iim*^ 
tation  of  the  covenant)  for  the  members  of  both.henB^ 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  maintain,  ^^tbe  ti%ci*i!e" 
farmed  protestant  religion  expressed  in  the  doetirine«o£ithe 
Gknrdi.of  England  against  all  popery  and  pc^nishinnoTOtida 
within  this  realm*''  And  after  die  lords  had  taken  .il^.thiiy 
then,  and  not  till  then^  explained  that  these  wnrdsiweirfir'^'Jioft. 
to  be  extended  to  the  maintaintng  of  oay  fom.  of.  WDrahip^ 

*  It  «nis  opie  of  the  mcaoB  name  and  mvch  of  hopswoeof  .i»otlo  Mra  «b«R^ 

family  who  "  preaching  before  Qu«en  in  that  she  patiently  enduiad  so  public 

EHzabeth,  told  her,  that  when  in  per-  (and  conceived  causelcssj  reprrof^'ifir 

seeutioa  under  her  sister  Queen  M^ry^  inflicting;  no  |pt|ni|hmei^tiffBf|i>  fi^nv 

her  motto  was  tanquam  ovisy  as  a  sheep,  save  commanding  him  to  forbear  fur* 

but  tMw  it  miglit  be  tttn^am  indomia  ther  prekiAitig'  ttt  tlie  €b^'*"  ^J&. 

jucvtimiy  M  aq,  uQtanwd  heifer.     But;;  p,.a09.  .    f.  ..       nf.  jb    J'^    •:*  I   -i- 
surely,  says  Fuller,  the  Queen  retained 
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-or>gtm^]iMieifV  nta  df.  any  iriteft  or  'ceixsoioAae»ioii 
theiBud  Chtnroh*^'  The  High  Oommissicm  Court  was  now* 
piit'doWn,  jb  trH^unal  ivhidii  daring  half  a  oentnrybad  given 
ofiiehc^toiicaie  but  the  enemies  of  the  CS^urch;  its  aotbority 
htfd  kftevvmtds  been  equally  eoctended  and  abused;  it  had 
tak^'^j^n  itsdi^  with  questionable  legality,  to  impose  fines^ 
an$l  4liat  authority  ha^i^ing  been  used  more  frequently  and 
mcH^heairily  after  the  fines  had  been  granted  by  the  King  in 
aid^off^hd reparttCion  of  St.  Paul's  (anationai  and  necessary 
wln^k  Upon 'Whieb  Laiad  was  earnestly  intent,)  it  had  become 
p^ctiliarly  obttoxious.  But  the  aim  of  the  ruling  faction  waa 
desbtfelion,^  not  refonmation ;  and  by  the  same  act  ndhiich  sup- 
-ptkd&^an  'arbitrary  tribunal^  all  wholesome  ecclefflastieal  dtt^- 
ci|>litie'wa8  jki  &et  destrojred 

^'The/ House  of  Lord^  mBaadme  appointed  a  oonunittee  fer 
region,  odnsisting  of  twenty  Peers  and  ten  Bishops,  who 
w^(l  to  faiqoire  into  doctrines  as  well  as  ceremonies,  and  a 
sillV'C&tiimtttees  consisting  wholly  of  clergy,  to  prepare  matters 
for>ith^r  ^cognizance.  The  members  of  the  latter  were  chiefly^ 
dermal* Puritans,  a  few  were  rightly  afiected  in  all  things  tx> 
theiCbui/rbh  wJMreof  they  were  members,  a  larger  proportion 
w&ra>  zealots  in  the  popular  eause»  Williams^  Bishop  of  Lh»« 
c({ln^*fi)rmerly  Lord  Keeper,  and  soon  afterwards  Archbishop 
o6i¥tirk>  was  Pt«sident  of  both  committees ;  he  was  a  person 
of  great  erudition  and  abilities ;  but  animosity  against  Laud 
bad'^tempted  hiss  first  to  actions  ill*3ccording  with  his  station 
ai^lns'du^;  and  iiesentment  for  a  persecution,  which  if  not 
or^naifa|r  unjust,  had  been  inordinately  severe,  betrayed  him 
nenn-ittlx)  a  inore  inexcusable  course  of  conduct  The  Primate 
inrdiisjimprisonuieiit  apprehended  from  this  committee,  groat 
dis^hdhQlirito  the  Cfamtch,  and  illimitable  eviL  How  far,  ii^ 
d^ed,'^iiiiiAraB  might  have  gone  witb  the  Galvinists,  and  what 
cQqbtesions^he  might  have  made  to  the  root  and  bmndh  men^ 
wfaoih  >  no  '  eompromise^  could  hare^  oonciiiated,  cannot  be 
kpowiw  'Their  trethren  in  the  Commons  were  too  eager 
for  triumph,  and  tcx)  sure  of  it,  to  wait  the  slow  proceedings 
of  xtb)^e  QC^^mitte^s,  and  they  brought  in  a  bill  £br  the  supp 
pression  of  deans  and  chapters*  The  arguments  for 'this 
spoliation  were  such  as  base  and  malicious  minds  addr^  to 


<^^<%iiomnt  tmA  iiie  ruigar,  ^lien  th^y ^tSi'tiy^^Mc^df- 
i^t^  bjr  means  of  populacr  clatnour,  a  ptirpbs^'^cSFfeiliflf^^is^ 
Hiey  were  refiited  with  great  ability  by  Th.  tS^e^W^ 
addiitted  to  speak  before  the  House  hi  bel^hlf  <if  M'^C^fffi^ 
Clergy ;  by  Sff  Benjamm  Rudyard,  one  6f  t&^iikifitTli 
men  hi  that  best  age  of  Englidi  eloquence;  and  bjf^i^^^ 
^^rard  Dering  hhnself,  ^o,  when  he  had  dBCoror^^ttiB^fe^ 
what  the  reformers  were  aurnng,  came  forward^ihahnffly)  W 
proved  die  uprightness  of  his  own  intentions,  by  ^ifib^^ 
Ikr  as  was  in  his  power,  for  the  errors  into  whibh  )i^fii8Pfi^ 


begniled.  '  •     '^-  ^'^^^  ''^^ 


TSie  party  were  not  disheartened  thougk  th^/ 
were  sometimes  defeated  in  ^e  Commons,  and  sotnelfifliSFV^ 
jected  by  the  Lords.  As  the  slightest  introdactitin  6fri}xi!8m 
matter  into  the  human  system  suffices  to  induce  d&iral^  or 
death,  so  when  destructive  opinions  are  once  avoi^^'liPi 
iegisiative  body,  they  continue  to  work  till  l3he  crisfe^]^ 
dticed;  the  very  strength  of  evil  consisting  in  its  t^^b^Ses 
and  activi^.  The  puritanical  members  were  aSmvLys^mlSSt 
post,  always  alert,  and  on  the  watch  for  every  occasldtir  meir 
opponents  too  often  absented  themselves  £rom  the  Hti/bs^ 
wearied  by  pertinacity,  or  disgusted  by  violence;  many  fiM^ 
persuaded  themselves  that  their  individual  presence  Wo\m 
contribute  litde  to  the  preservation  of  government ;  brit  '^- 
vantage  was  taken  of  their  absence,  to  carry  the  most;ixis- 
ehievous  questions;  thus  a  handful  of  determined  l^dot^ 
first  by  address  and  vigilance,  then  by  intimidation '^d'H&k 
help  of  the  mob,  succeeded  in  making  Parliament  spcsiktDeir 
language;  and  many  of  the  best  and  nobler  *iii^i3B^ 
sacrttced  at  last  their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  ddfenifit%  i^- 
successfttlly  in  the  field  that  cause  which  if  thty  had^TCVBr 
relaxed  from  their  duty  in  the  senate^  would  toevef^fiiro  tfe^ 
brought  to  the  decision  of  arms.  '    '''  '^    !: 

The  Root  and  Branch  men,  feeling  now  that  atld^il^  ^eu- 
sured  success,  and  that  every  success  increased  IbfeSir  ntftflMft 
and  their  strength,  moved  that  there  might'  bd^TSWtti;^ 
dlfitose  Ae  Cotaimon  Prayer,  by  reason  tfaat'in  iiiaify^ffifti|i^ 
gave  ofibiice  to  tender  consciences.  -Tie  maj6*ity^  ^iMtt 
wgectedthte  motiDn,Vell  knowing  that  <^if  th^t.^BHktoSft 


qJ55^^  %  t|trpug.;.rapci  ibey  voted  <tb^t  ,HsbQ}fld,^  ^^ 
^^,Y^,  -iBiit  oi>  ith^v^rj  next  dg.y,  in  vplaticj^i  qfj^l^jjfqf- 
^i^yj^jH^i^jr  jr^|e%  .the  ,PHritans^*  finding  thOTaeelves  ,|i^^i^t^  ^^ 
^.,4^^P  fliw^  the  yesterday's  ordei:,  aj|d  pp^^ 

j[e^h5i;<ioi;,|:hftt  the.comrounion-tahlQ  idjould  be  pexnoved  fronji 
jJte.^gP9Hitc5d,plac^>thej|rail9i  which  eaploeed  it  pu^df4ow% 
^|1  t^fi  <Jbai?Qel  levejled,  and  that  no  man  ahopld  pr^auDpuetp 
^yfjxt.the  jftame  of  Jesus.  Sir  Edward  Dering  wjip  ww  pn 
^.flqi^Qljp  ;^topd  forward  in  defence  of  the  Chur^^  opfips^ 
this  last  infamous  decree  with  great  feeling.  "H^p<^^ 
^(l^jb^^  " wilh  p^tience^  and  refute  me  with, reason.  Xour 
5^]pjrp^|]^  is  that  all  corporal  bowing  at  the  name  ie§u^;J(^ 
to^^ft^^born^.  .    ,.j    ,  ,.j 

to  "XMy:e<ofti5tn, wished  that  we  might  decline  these. dcjgpaatr 
^cajj  jr^t^tipns  in  divinity.  I  say  it  agftin  and  again,,  th^  y^ 
sff^^npttidm^  ei.  c^mpeterUesjudices  in  doctrinal  delernwatipQf 
^Tl^e  tl^^rne  we  ^re  now  upon  is  a  sad  point.  I  pray  yoiji  cqut 
fli^ fievej;^y  on  it  ,       _       ,.  .  ,,p 

^}.,ffj  Yq^  fymo  there  is  no  other  Name  under  Heaven givi^am^ 
m^J^herehy^  we  must  be  saved.  You  know  tibial;  this  i^xi  J^ftm 
fi/fQve,eve7:jf  rumen  Oleum  effusum  nomen  ejus;  it  is|the:<^<4 
ptj^  QWJJL  spouse.  This  Name  is  by  a  Father  styled  ^/  m 
cfjce,  mdos  in  aurejjybilum  in  corde.  This  it  is  the  aweet9$(r^d 
thie  fullest  of  comfort  of  all  the  Names  and  attribute?  of  Gqd^ 
Qpd  fm  Saviour*  If  Christ  were  not  our  Jesu%  Heaven  were 
|;)jieq,pur-envy,  which  is  now  our  blessed  hope,  .  ,  .,/  .  > 
,j;  Y'  A?^'  ^"^^  I>  Sir,  hereafter  do  np  exteripr  riex^eiic^,:. ,». 
jflq;>p,a)l;.aH, .  •  •  to  God  my  Saviour^  at  the  mention  x)f  bis  savf- 
iflig  v^ajipe  Jesus?  ..Why,  Sir^  not  to  doit, ...  to  on^it  it^  ajj^d 
.jtp,lefive  it  undone,  it  is  questionably,  it  iscontroyertible;  it 
f^j^  ]^t\  9,  moot  point  in  divinity.  ,But  tjp  deny  it,  •  •  itofwr 
bid  it  to  be  done  ! . . .  take  heed,  Sir !  God  will  rover  own  yfmi 
Jif'-yW  4^1^ W  ^  hpnour.  Truly,  Sia:^  it  horrors  m©  to  l^k 
^,,!^,,  Fjorrpiy  part,  I  do  humbly  ask. pardon  of  this  Jfpus^ 
^^n4,.jt^^euporj  J  take  le^ve  and  liherijy  to  give,  you,  n>R  nei^ 
^4i|,j;9ppl)^iop. . .  I.  may, . .  I  must, . ..  I  will  do  bodily  r^e^^oe 
^^  fl[iy,Sftvioux ;  apd  that  upon  occasion  tak^n  at  ^  B{i€iH- 
*f?Blf?f  ^PaS^viog  nam^  Jesus.    A«d:  iU  shsul4  d^^.i^  #^.?s 


4K  flat  Bovjoui  i>BKnn«  [jmi#c  i^ma. 

oft  8B  die  nttOie  of  Qod,  tor  Mbgpmk^*  €drC3BrniV  iBiMinpitA 
OMT  soiemn  devodons,  I  donotknowttiy  a^g^unfflitn'dE^JBiB^ 
to  control  Bie.  •!-<-'i  ut 

^lfr«  Speaker^  I  shtll  never  be  fioghted  fboni;  lid^^Wlb 
dwc  fond  dmllow  argument)  ^  Oh  70a  pdKo  on  Jdoii^o£>k 
MMie  !'  I  beieechyoii)  Sir,  paint  nie&Toiae;]DakBicpeoliiid 
▼iaibfe  if  you  ean.  When  yoa  have  tanght  mine  snrs^tosase, 
ond  mine  eyes  to  hear,  I  may  then  perhaps  underatondi^lUs 
eoibde  angument.  In  die  mean  time  reduce  thaadaiatjinqiedies 
of  nevr  idolatry  under  its  prcqper  bead,  the  aeoend  command- 
ment) if  you  can :  and  if  I  find  it  dieie»  I  will  fiyi£rbaEit 
idbYi  &BmMRatas,  any  whither  \mh  you.  ••'l-i>^ 

'^  Was  it  ever  h^rd  before,  that  any  men  of  aiy  reiigidD, 
in  any  age,  did  ever  cut  short  or  abric^  any  worddpr,  ipeh 
any  occasion  to  their  God  ?  Take  heed,  Sir,  and  lot  qk  dl 
take  heed  whither  we  are  going !  If  Christ  be- JastT^idf 
Jbsus  be  God,  all  reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interiori'^ 
too  little  for  him.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  faaxik^staiBs 
to  Socinianism!  ^  •.    "  >j 

^  In  a  word,  certainly,  Sir,  I  sliall  never  obey  yoaronfcry 
so  long  as  I  have  a  head  to  lift  up  to  Hea¥a»,  so  kngasli 
have  an  eye  to  lift  up  to  Heaven.  For  these  asei  cdspdcal 
bowings,  and  my  Saviour  shall  have  them  «l  hilp  -nasfe 
JjESUs !"  ''•  M  sfi: 

It  is  not  by  doquence  and  reason  diat  men  ean  hedetmaniA 
jBrom  factious  purposes.  The  resolutions  wei«' paaedbvan^ 
carried  to  the  Lords,  who  receiving  them  with  .baakpiiig 
indignation,  both  at  the  irregularity,  and  tfacintentnofjaiidi 
proceedings,  refused  to  join  with  the  Conmionsi  and  tjUsraoted 
an  order  made  in  ftdl  Parliament,  seven  raoaths>l]^fiiDe^totfae 
printed,  enjoining  that  the  divine  service  dioold  Ueidufcp^eiv 
formed  according  to  law,  and  that  all  whbidistairbestjrliMt 
wholesome  order  ijionld  be  severely  ponishedL^*'  9itViAie 
Commons,  now  wholly  tmder  guidance  of  the  RootfaoidiiPtandi 
mmi,  commanded  the  pec^le  of  England  tot  svb^ailbTtoiiJMir 
direction  and  disregard,  the  order  of  the.  Lt)fdi^<jtr9m|ilii^ 
thus  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Peerage,,  osthay  kidbdbfd^ 
done  upon  those  of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the  3%t39aeioi(SjQriie 
faction  had  now  advanced  so  far,  that  they  treated  withf jsa^ 
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<  teinptnouBi  diBregkrd:  tkb  ftr&ls  iif  Jaw .  ahd  ^tlie  ipoiilc^detrof 

1llaBiGovBrnmentf'£3axpt  when  it  waa  dbnTenlent ito  Trresfe  tfacm 

to  their  own  purposes,  and  then  indeed  they  were  insisted  &a 

ivilbthe  ulimdst  rigcmr  of  tyiamiy.   In  tbeirspirit  of  contempt 

. for  aneidnt.  usages,  wfaen  the  house  adjavrned  tbey  sppoiol^ 

ts  Gemmfttee  to  traisact  business  during  the  recess,  which 

.wttS'  in  &ct  little  short  of  coramittiog  the  Oovemment  into 

f  theife?  hioids;  and  the  first  act  of  the  Committee  thus  uncoa-< 

stttufionalljr  appointed^  was  to  exercise  ijaeir  usurped  jurisdie" 

tioa  in  ecciesiastical  afiairs,  sending  forth  their  orders  to  be 

rend  in  sll  Ghurches,  and  authorizing  the  parishioners  of  any 

parish  to  choose  a  lecturer,  tod  maintain  him  at  their  own 

chiurgej    Immediately  the  Loinion  pulpits,  and  tliose  in  the 

ilaq^r  pnmacial  towns,  where  the  Puritans  had  obtained  a 

i&otingy  were  manned  with  preachers,  ministers,  not  of  peace 

and  Ohristian  morality,  but  of  hatred,  Tiolence,  and  rebellion, 

who^  SB  if  liiey  studied  Scripture  merely  to  distort  it,  applied 

its  denunciations  directly  against  the  Bishops  and  the  order 

of  the  Church ;  and  with  scarce  the  semblance  of  a  cover, 

,  agadnst  the  King  and  die  frame  of  the  State  also.     They  did 

Hm  with  the  confidence  of  entire  impunity,  having  now  ob- 

.Gained  that  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which  they 

desired,  ••  that  is,  unrestrained  license  for  their  own  party,  and 

the  power  of  punishing  any  who  should  speak  or  write  against 

.tkem^  wiidi  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.    They  exercised  this 

ipowdr  jn  the  case  of  Dr.  Pocklington,  one  of  the  Kill's 

idiapfauns,  who  had  written  a  treatise  against  that  superstitions 

•bbservance  of  die  Sabbath,  which  die  Puritans  were  endea- 

/vouvn^  -to  enforce,  and  another,  concerning  the  antiquity  of 

altars  in  Christian  Churches;  questions  whidi  he  had  dis- 

<m^ped  ^ith  becoming  temper  and  moderation,  as  well  as  with 

eoitipetent  eradition  and  sound  judgement*     And  for  this  be 

was,':by  senDenee  of  the  house  of  Loords,  prohibited  fvom  ever 

i»imi»ig  within  the  verge  of.  the  King^s  courts,  deprived  of  all 

inS'livingsiydignitieB,  and  preferments,  and  disabled  from  ev«ir 

hol<)ing<any  plaice  or  dignity  in  Church  or  Commonwealth. 

The  books  "vmre  oidepad  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and 

tiie  author  was  saved  flom&rther  punishment,  only  fay  timely 

^leatfaw-  • '    •  - 
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ITiiifaw  bfite .  joomn  \  pMoted  iifJaJMii  =mBie\<trhMiiai<ft 

fiMtan  /diefar  IbU  trm^>Ii»  n^iea  such  Wt^^ibmm*^f0tim(^^ 
the  first  success.    WheK^ver  ct  few  aefi]ol»>  kdtilkQit'^ll^dJl 
AMle  WW  faaily  ooUeded  to  biMr  thtir  pafft^ioi^j^  j^ 
of  iids<4M&.or  the  hope  of  pkuoder,  the  sertarJMWt  »ftiji^> 
«id  eMOiRs^n^  theae  outrages  for.  die  gtea»f€^  of.  ymAtiit 
the  iojal  Cleqiy,  and  diowiag  their  conlempt^ifiiiA  hyliyj^ 
dsB  ciiwrth.    The  authority  was  in  thok  h^inhl  ^lillw^.ifaiA 
nfever  had  the  High  CoiaiRisami  Cour^  m  ll»'^!90WI«4i|SiNQi 
pffmmal&y  abated  its  power*    If  my  w^  fOuMl  wtaww 
emttgli  to  ol^pose  them,  it  was  Baffieieot.to  iMiiti]^i^,«ififkMll 
persons  to  the  House  of  Commcms  Sqv  wosdf  isi./iapff^mik 
odaseqactieei  and  th^  were  forthwith  witliDut  si  tmi}^uMlil4( 
as'inall&oteifs,  by  arUtrary  fine  and  impHsoApei^tni    v;!  «t  h 
!  With  the  saase  conten4>t  of  estabUfihed!  mdg^ ^  theu^iMb 
and  Branch  men,  «brooght  in  again  the  Bitt  £pir  .l»kiAgi»ifa|i 
the  BUiops'  voteft  in  F^liament,  though  it  hatdbe^KftMoilb 
out  'in i  the  former  pari  of  the  sescjm;  thai.^j^tj^iidi)^ 
treated  "ifiA  dolttempt^  affirming  that  the.goed^^itheili^llgAliBI) 
^Molately  depended  upon  this  measure.    And  to  ih^Jkwi& 
a^  this  time  fiUed  t^  the  vacant  sees,  though  hftihiidiWiPQdr 
in;  eTery  instance  men  of  great  eminencei  i^pd  aJwohiffly^ 
witUcmt  reproadbiy  it  was  proposedan  the  Coo|nMHlSy.thtt  <blb 
Hmg  should  be  desired  to  make  no.  newBiahopsy^Mlt  ^i 
centv^vrersy  conoerning  thegovernment  of  tbOiCli^Wol^  4l9ttkt> 
be.  ended*    .Failing  in  this,  they  demanded  thirt  ^tEKl^p% 
should  hate  no  voiee  upon  the  questkm  o£  talwg  9my  ,Mh 
votes,  as  hung  parties;  and  as  the  Lords  yf^fe^nmUtg^t 
svAdbently  ioltimidatedtQ  yield  to  this»  tb^  neKViw^^fbir^lPis 
tinll  Ibe  Bishops  whom  they  had  impe^isbiB4  ^s^^n^hM^itiNI) 
OttMos  might  be  sequestered  from  the  iHi(msf9iiff^V*)lh^4i 
be.bnught.to  jadg^»ent.    In  aU  tbese^  p(0feefl{ng»qth^i 
wese  supported  by  the. legal  membemtof  thQ(i£^oiii^<ldb*i 
<'p!Mtituting.lhe.iJ^ityandleajrmagfpf^^d^  Vt^ikaaitmi^^l 
thei<dBMH^:imd  vile  i^Seei^tim  of  popjOsr  Ji^l^Wn  9W^4llk; 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  law.  to  pervert  it,  and  to  subvert 
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pni|iDil»-  aMtedMi  to^  the  I^gKskmve  were  rhduiftdd  fayiitM 

itfiilhSMm  #bM6  MBie  Aey  4<r«e  o(M^  •  -.   h    \    .j 

''  ^iii  ^pp^tsStioik  to  fliese  effibsicbd  of  sectarian  raneihir  aadk 
fH^^  -Jj^noMSMlie^  cetititsr  •  pctitioiis  irere  preteAtsA  fioib) 
fBiiotfsr  {)artiir  of  di^  eouiftry,  signed  by  the  {^HiatB«l'»iiiHk 
iMih9!f^$fkMb\4  pern  of  the  gentary,  and  a-  lat^  nite^niy  ttfi 
iM^fiMW^ldtn^  ikpeakStig  the  real  sentiments  of- tha  h^tadtt 
tfd  freaMf  part  of  the  nation,  and  esfpressmg  feamcvnbiefai 
nHMTbtK  t0o>^l)y  jH^tiged  by  the  event  They  Beprannlcdi 
iiM&iikufp»*  had  bben  instituted  in  the  time  of  the^apAatlcKi^ 
Ihat'tiil^  were  the  great  lights  of  the  CSiureh  in  aU;the  fiisl] 
^etys^  ^ofineili  i  that  many  of  them  had  sown  the  8eciib> 
of  religion-^  their  Mood;  that  we  owed  to  tthem^rth^nrciti 
dMi^tiati'of'the'Gospd  from  Romish  cormplion,  tmiXifiof 
tlWt^0rdeir4iavhig  been  glorious  martyrs  in.tbift  ooimtijr £»>. 
iiMf'i^thi  and  mtany  who  were  yet  living  ks  itrimioiiit 
d^l^ders  against  the  connnon  enemy  of  RfOme';  that'theiv) 
gtrrktrm^Dt  had  been  long  approved  and  estiUi^dhedr  hjiAat 
OOttimon'bnd  l&tatute  Laws  of  this  kii^om,  and  thatitborii^ 
#ai^m^faig  in  their  doctrines  dksonant  from  tbenileof  fibd^* 
or^dtfe^artielc^Tatified  by  law.  It  had  conristediyitfamoiiaTohjii 
erit  tf fifee  the  English  monarchy  was  Ghrigtianif  afidJwiien/ 
ikiif  We^e'^ilow  called  upon  to  try  whether  any  oiihmtiearmo& 
dSiuplli  government  can  or  will,  they  could  not  but  exficma- 
a^'great^f^  of  what  was  intended,  and  what  Was  Ukdy.«tDiJ 
elAMtJE^.  'They  apprehended  an  absolute  innovatioti  ^Vnatibf**.. 
tMlin^Oovemment;  « whereby,"  said  the  petitionen^  ''-wcwhov 
wfit^tkd^-pffhfMd  by  the  canon  and  eivil  laws,  <ttBpensed>iiy'' 
twitity^rix  Oi^aries,  easily  responsible  to  Parliaiheiit  fnr; 
al|y*4eiMlilioli  ftt^m  the  rule  of  the  law,  ccmeeihrewft  afaswiri^ 
be^i^poied^  to'fte  mere  Arbitrary  government  of  a  humeEbu»i 
pNbtoyievy,  ^ho^  together 'iivith-  tfa^  i-nling  eld«(^  ^fifiyatmtif 
W^TmiriMyi  fjhottsand  Chavch  Ootemors,  and  witfaiti»fir' 
adll^r^Mts^  must  needs  bear  so  -great  a  sway  in<^h«^OM9iiK)n^( 

H  H 
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wealthy  Aatf  if  fbture  inconvoiieiiGes  shall  be  fiHind  in  tb&t 
gOYerDment,  we  humbly  oSer  to  considaratioii,  how  these 
shall  be  ledudUe  by  Parliament,  how  connstent  with  bmh 
narchy,  and  how  dangerously  conducible  to  anarchy."  They 
represented  that  the  liberties  of  the  Clergy  had  been  indulged 
to  them  by  Magna  Charta,  granted  and  confirmed  by  many 
Kings,  and  by  about  thirty  Parliaments  in  express  act$:  the 
violation  of  that  charter,  by  an  intrenchment  upon  the  ri^bte 
of  the  lay  subject,  was  justly  accounted  a  great  grievance; 
and  if  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Clergy  were  taken  awayi 
any  one  would  have  cause  to  fear  that  his  own  might  be  next 
in  question.  • 

Sir  Thomas  Aston,  who  presented  one  of  these  petitions^ 
was  reprimanded  by  the  House,  and  persons  were  brought 
before  its  bar,  to  be  censured  for  printing  and  dispersing  itt 
but  the  seditious  petitioners  were  favourably  received,  sod 
thanked  for  their  zeal  and  their  good  intentions.  With  the 
same  open  contempt  of  decency,  the  Commons  made  it  one 
of  their  complaints  in  that  memorable  remonstranee  of  the 
King,  which  was  the  manifesto  of  rebellion,  that  he  had  ie< 
ceived  petitions  which  they  qualified  as  mutinous  and  malig- 
nant. The  King  replied  with  becoming  resentment,  '^  Have 
so  many  petitions  even  against  the  form  and  constitutioa  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  laws  established,  been  joyfully  received? 
. . .  Hath  a  multitude  of  mean,  unknown,  inconsiderable^  eoor^ 
temptible  persons  about  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  had 
the  liberty  to  petition  against  the  government  of  the  Chuircbi 
against  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  been  thanked  fo^ 
it?  and  shall  it  be  called  mutiny  in  the  gravest  and  best 
citizens  of  London,  in  the  gentlemen  and  commonalty  of 
Kent,  to  frame  petitions  upon  these  grounds,  and  desire  to  be 
governed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  orders  on 
votes  of  either  or  both  Houses  ?  To  stir  up  men  to  a  care  of 
maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  upholding  and  con* 
tinuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  service  and 
encouraging  of  learning,  is  mutiny  !  Let  Heaven  and  eatth, 
God  and  man  judge  between  us  and  these  men  !"  * 

The  Root  and  Branch  men,  meantime,  continued  to  ex* 

•  Walker,  p.  la 
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asf)erate  popular  feeling  against  the  Bishops^  by  prosecuting 
the  charge  concerning  the  canons,  which  they  were  for  making 
treason ;  though  the  lawyers  told  them  they  might  as  well  call 
it  adultery.  At  length  they  brought  in  a  Bill  to  punish  these 
and  the  other  members  of  the  convocation  *  by  fines,  Laud's 
being  fixed  at  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
the  other  prelates  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to  one,  and  the 
inferior-members  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  fines  were  exacted.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  aiming  at  its  utter  subversion,  and  they  so  soon 
succeeded  in  plundering  the  loyal  Clergy  of  their  whole  pro- 
perty, that  they  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  collecting  a 
part  The  Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  now 
beset  with  mobs  crying  out.  No  Bishops  I  The  names  of  those 
persons  who  ventured  to  defend  them,  were  placarded  as  dis*- 
affected  members,  and  the  Prel&tes  themselves  were  assailed 
with  such  insults  and  outrages,  that  they  absented  themselves 
fi-om  Parliament  in  fear  of  their  lives.  Upon  this,  by  advice 
of  Williams,  who  had  been  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
having  acted  a  base  and  flagitious  part  in  aid  of  the  faction, 
was  rewarded  with  a  double  portion  of  popular  abhorrence, 
they  presented  a  protest  to  the  House  against  all  the  acts, 
which  might  be  done  while  they  were  deterred  from  doing 
their  duties  in  it.  Instant  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the 
leaders  of  a  party,  who  never  lost  any  occasion  that  was  offered 
them,  and  they  committed  all  the  Bishops  who  had  signed  it 
to  the  Tower,  upon  an  accusation  of  High  Treason ;  a  charge 
so  preposterous,  that  none  but  the  most  audacious  and  unjust 
of  men  would  have  preferred  it.  The  Bill  for  depriving  them 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  now  hurried  through 
Parliament ;  and  the  Queen,  influenced,  it  is  believed,  by  her 
priests,  who  were  acting  under  instructions  from  France,  per- 
suaded the  King  to  pass  it  contrary  to  his  own  judgement  and 
eonscience;  an  act  in  every  respect  unworthy  and  unwise, 
^vhereby  he  lost  even  more  friends  than  he  sacrificed. 

Every  concession  which  Charles  made  to  faction  and  vio* 
lence,  produced  the  uniform  and  sure  effect  of  drawing  upon 
hitn  fresh  demands,  each  more  unreasonable  than  the  last. 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  piirt  1.  p.  235. 
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4^  ^A^mp^^i  QF,  ^m¥m'}<.       if^jf^y^y^ii^ 

^Vf^iJ^ye^stript  him  oi^  aU  meM&  for  i;«4d^ing. tl^^^ja^^ 
fb]rIQidf»bl^ ;  Iwit  jth^  .loyaity  of  thegr-eftt  body  of  th^^ n<flaaHJ^ 
an^  gq^m^»<  of  :&f)glandi  whoj  wjih  b^rov^  fti^Jltyi  sf^i^^ 
t];ifp*> fortunes  ifuid. lives  in  bis  ^?rvice)  rendered. tfae^K>P^I^ 
k^ger ,ai>d  wore  doubtful  tban/hiftieoemii^  hud.e^p^^^ 
Xhe  &G^ioni.  inaaaJtia^  being  masters  of  the  'Ct^tal^  0o4,$m4t1 
i|ig  i»^;irthe4ole  autbQrity  were  legally  vested  i^i  tb^r  k^pijft) 
ptipsued  tbebt  desigj;i9  against  the  Cburcb^itibaU:tb^  wm-i 
levkting  malioe  of  inveterate  and  triumphant  baii^ . ,  l^)^ef\ 
badtfawied  <i  committee  for  religion^  wbieb  reQBJj,y^,]i)c^^ 
!^>9ui^Hi^n:  complaints  from  any  person  against  p^^ndal^i^ 
ijg^Di^^tm^*    To  bow  at  the  name  of  Je^u%  orn^quire^^QmMb 
iliv^a^tfii  tQ  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  altar»  wa^  cai^e^no^^ 
for  s?ondal  now;  and  any  thing  which  opposed pr,o£|i^p4(?^ 
^e:  ruling  foction  was  comprehended  under  the  general  om^ 
ef  nifilignity)  a  charge  as  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  i^sejig^^ 
i^b^m  it  \7a& •  brought,  as  that  of  heresy, woul/ij  have  bec^i^Kf^. 
tfcw  /lifpa  in  a  Popish  country.     They  convoked   alpo  ^ 
^EV^efKiblyf  «f  Piviftes,  to  frame  a  new  model  of  Chur/ab  jQev^e^T? 
il^epti^ .  A  few  of  the  loyal  Clesrgy  were  appointed,  Jmopt./jij^ 
whom,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  command,  re^sed.(9  WQf^t 
i{pm.  an*  illegal  summons  a  large,  proportion i of  ^dy^pus 
^^^ai^bers,  who- now  openly  professed  their  prestjytepifiMvjiifinTi 
(^ip^;MSomek.bon^ter  men,  though  farther  gqne.i^  tbl^f^ 
^a4e.,of  the. age,  who,  having  emigrated  to.  Holla^4j  r^rp|)l^: 
tfe^^^^bmit  Ito.tbi^  order  of  the  Churcl^. returned  ppwitpj^ft 
^dyaj^tage  ofi^.ov^tbrow;  and  lastly,  cert^.m^^^^^^ 
hQ^  Qwscp,  ,and  isom^  commissionei3S  from:^pf}^A<iJii  Mrh  j^i 
//cOne- of  thp.  Assembly's  first  public  acts  w;a^,  ,^o  [I]^iti9^ 
5^rii»mene,  that,  a,  gener^  fast  might  be.iaf^ptj^^  f^ 
i|F^  afterward*.  0nj<t>ined.  moojthly»  and  ihBp^v^n^^Jl|^Y^^ff^ 
tiiepf^  otumsions  were  delivered  before  both  JP^vi^e^,  ^w^^f^ujib 
li^edi  ky  auithority-  ,  They  were  thus  pfiofientpd  )to.  a  .4^^^ 
people;,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  Parliament;^/\vb|pb.,l?ff,iea^* 
ercising  a*  more  despotic  power  than  «ny  Kfti!^'x>f 

bad  ever  pretended  to  claim ;  and  of  Itbe  Gq^p^.A^'l'fil.^ 
was  now  perverted  to  encourage*  plunder, '=^e;t^deeutio^<«iie^ 
rebellion.     "  Curse  ye  Mero«,  cujrse.  ye  W^tei|jyl'^t|^«BfiW^ 
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«yfi)  tli^ft^^  iJ^^Ufee '  fttef  ^taie^  «f6t  'to  the  hfel^  6fWt^lL6^d,l' 
^^^  hfelji  ■  of  'th«  Lof  d  Against  the  mighty  H  <<  Ttrfii  y^i? 
fijbtf^  i^bares  ltltt>  BWotds  16 '  fight  the  L6ril  s  btittite^'?^^ 
*>©tft^d^  be  he  th^t  keej>eth  back  his  sword  fron*  blo(>d^5^-^^^ 
tfei?  thfe  language"of  these  incendiary  prea^hcfrs*— ^♦^Vex'th^ 
jftMfemites 'Jf  Abolish  the  Amalekites  !  Leave  not  a- rag  ihat^ 
bangs' to  Poipery  !  Away  with  it,  head  and  tail^  M^  |  arid' 
thigh t  Up  with  it  from  the  bottom,  root  and'  brajfch!^ 
I>&m\  ^  with  Baal's  altars  ;  down  with  Baal's  priests  I  ^'  ■  '^jfg 
iK-^B^ter^'to  see  people  lie  wallowing  in  theh-  blood,  ^dth^ 
tftfetif^iiibracing  idolatry  and  superstition  !"  Tlie  *flfek'  df^ 
s^lidhitaftgnage,  upon  a  people  already  possessed" With '4h^ 
dii^Aest'fepirit  of  sectarian  bigotry,  was  to  produce?  a  tempei*  k*^ 
^JHWfiidtisa^*' that  of  the  crusaders,  without  any  gen^i'titte  di* 
^iftffed 'Sentiment  to  ennoble  it.  There  were  thosfe!  among^ 
tik^l  who  ^ccowiing  to  their  own  avowal,  "w^rit^to  that' 
^(^iable  war,  with  such  a  controlling  horror  upott  thfek'* 
i^rftl^  from  these  sermons,  that  they  verily  believed 'th^y* 
Abtftd  have  been  1|  accursed  from  God  foi^  ever^  if  th^y  hwd^ 
fldt  actM  their  part  in  that  dismal  tragedyj  and  heartily 'don# 
t^iie'DeviPswbrlc,  being  so  effectually  called  and  coihmaAtf^ 
tti'h'ih  Gdd^s  name.**  ,.  j^^.i// 

'^''Th^'^po^tles  of  rebdlion  gloried  in  their  wofrk;  aiidtfejoteed^ 
ill^^tiKe'fcbhdltion'  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  <ioiitttry'.{ 
••"Thiousafnd^'in  England,  which  would  havfe  taketrup  ai^^> 
t6^' fight  fot  ihfe!  Service  Book,"  said  one  df'  thesef  incehd{arie&,> 
*i&v^'beeh  io  hammered  and  hewed  by  the  continuatic^oiP 
fetod's'jtld^^mems  upon  us,  that  now  they  are  come  t6tHls,.vI 
let  the  PkrHament  and  Assembly  do  what  they  will  with  pre^^ 
lUl^^'kM  'lltm^gy,  so  the-  sword  may  be  sheathed  V  '  «'Niw 
trttt  shkll'  be  welcome,  so  they  may  have  ptfikjef  ^Oiit 
i^foti]?<^tton'  ^^Otfld  have  been  very  low,  had  not  Ctod  raised^ 
thfe^apWit''of  our -refbrmers  by  the  length  of  these  multipiied^ 
tit^blefi .  l^' Ad  ih'  mattens  of  state,  the  civil  sw<M*d  beirtg  so^ 

""^'-^Jj^eciif  Vjuotfe^  Iff  V/tiMcit,  ^.  17.  Honed  Calamy  as  one  of  the  preifchets  to: 
( yfu^t^iois  ifdoltsoa^  9qi9»oqi  •  An-  ■•  wbose  exbortaticiti  his; dttnd^.  .  3<mtii1si 

I»sl30.  l^^3.       I  ^  Sermons,  vol.  i,  p.  828.  (Oxford edit.)  . 

^f  Wletrfiri;4bolt^a[tf^\Vancb-;p.!^;'      ?  Thortias'Hm:  <*En^lind'sSfeaAJri^ 

Jbh»y,rf^<%iB*'W''«3op(d,|dH^i.p.  IS.  for  S^lffreflectlpn,"  ,  aod  *<A4v<»nQJp^ 
i  £!olonel  Axtell,  the  regicide,  said   Temple-work,"  p.  29. :   preached  Aii- 

i«J*^^SAu*i^aAa*'tlirtiti3jtrly'  mek-  -gust  tS^.  leU,""    '^  x  "       h.  ^nj&j 
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indulgent,  would  not  take  off  delinquents,  therefore,  the  Lend 
still  renews  the  commission  of  the  military  sword,  to  do  justice 
till  his  counsel  he  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chuich, 
many  poor  deluded  people  of  England  were  fond  of  these 
needless  ceremonies,  who  probably  would  not  have  heea 
weaned  from  them,  had  not  God  whipped  them  off  by  the 
continuance  of  their  troubles ! "  "  This  vineyard,"  said 
another  •  bellwether  of  rebellion,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
^  whereof  God  hath  made  you  keepers,  cannot  but  see  that 
nothing  is  wanting  on  your  part,  for  you  have  endeavoured 
to  fence  it  by  a  settled  militia ;  to  gather  up  malignants  as 
stones ;  to  plant  it  with  men  of  piety  as  choice  vines ;  to 
build  the  tower  of  a  powerful  ministry  in  the  midst  of  it; 
and  also  to  make  a  winepress  therein  for  the  squeezing  of 
delinquents." 

As  the  Parliament,  now  that  the  power  was  in  their  hands, 
committed  the  very  same  oppressive  measures,  which  had 
been  the  first  and  only  solid  grounds  of  reproach  against 
the  King,  such  as  illegal  arrests,  arbitrary  punishments, 
breach  of  privil^es,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  without 
consent  of  the  other  estates,  in  all  which  their  little  finger 
was  heavier  than  his  loins;  so  did  the  puritanical  Clei^, 
who,  in  their  horror  of  Popery  and  hatred  of  episcopacy,  had 
brought  about  a  civil  war,  assume  to  themselves  the  most 
dangerous  power  of  the  Romish  Priesthood,  and  lay  upon 
the  consciences,  of  their  fellow  subjects  a  yoke  tenfold  heiavier 
than  that  of  which  they  had  complained  as  intolerable.  The 
Pope's  claim  to  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  was  not  more  dangerous 
to  the  civil  authority,  than  their  pretension  to  the  sceptre  of 
Christ;  they  maintained  a  divine  right  in  Presbytery;  voted 
it  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  would  have  carried  a  vote 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  Commons,  if  Whiteloek  (a  man  of 
good  feelings  and  intentions,  who  adhered  to  a  bad  cause  only 
because  he  wanted  courage  to  suffer  in  a  good  onef ),  had  not 
by  his  opposition  saved  the  House  from  the  absurd  disgrace. 
The  arguments  which  they  set  forth  in  support  of  their 
favourite  doctrine,  that   the  radical   power  of  government 

*  John   Arrowstnith :    Ded.   to   his        f  Whitelock's     Memorials,    p.  99. 
Sermon,  preached  Jan.  25.  1643.  HO.  ed.  1702.     Walker,  p.  32. 
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belongs  to  the  people,  who  have  consequently  a  right  to 
depose  kings  and  to  punish  them,  were  produced  in  the  very 
^HTords  of  Father  Persons,  the  most  mischievous  and  treason- 
able' of  his  books  being  now  with  little  alteration  prest  into 
the  Poritan  cause.     They  exercised  a  dispensing  power,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  and  released  by  the  King  upon  their  oath 
'that  they  would  never  bear  arms  against  him  again,  were 
induced  to  break  that  oath,  and  engage  a  second  time  in 
rebellion.     Indulgence  for  tender  consciences  had  been  their 
cry,  when,  rather  than  wear  the  surplice,  use  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  and  bow  at  the 
name  of  their  Redeemer,  they  were  labouring  to  excite  a 
civil  war.    Yet  even  then,  such  was  their  own  bloody  in- 
tolerance, they  complained  of  the  King  for  not  putting  to 
death  the  Romish  priests  who  were  in  prison,  and  more  tlian 
once  required  that  the  laws  against  them  should  be  put  in 
execution ;  •  •  •  though  these  laws  had  never  been  executed, 
except  in  cases  of  those  treasonable  practices,  which  had 
rendered  their  enactment  necessary.    One  priest,  John  Good- 
man by  name,  for  reprieving  whom  they  had  reproached 
the  King,   actually  petitioned  Charles    rather  to  let  him 
suffer  than  increase  the  discontent  of  the  nation,  bv  con- 
tinuing  his  mercy  to  him.   The  King  washed  his  hands  of  this 
innocent  blood  by  remitting  the  case  entirely  to  Parliament, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  und^r  Elizabeth, 
nor  his  father,  had  any  priest  been  put  to  death  merely  for 
religion :  and  Goodman  escaped,  because  they  were  ashamed 
of  giving  orders  themselves  for  an  act  of  cruelty,  which  they 
would  fain  have  compelled  the  King  to  commit     But  so 
strictly  did  they  enforce  restrictive  laws,  which  nothing  but 
the  plainest  state  necessity  could  ever  justify,  that  the  Roman- 
ists were  compelled  to  perform  their  worship  at  midnight, 
and  that  always  in  fear  and  danger. 

By  one  of  iheir  laws  the  theatres  were  suppressed,  and  the 
players  to  be  fined  for  the  first  offence,  whipped  for  the 
second.  By  another  maypoles  were  to  be  taken  down  as  a 
heathenish  vanity,  abused  to  superstition  and  wickedness. 
Some  zealots  having  voluntarily  agreed  to  fast  one  day  in 
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pas,t4  tha'l  iB^U.  within  the  haJlsxjf/mortri^ytrtif^ 
f^^^jr  l^Hfi^4«ar,  fox:  tbr^  i»Qu}Jbft|,tbe. y^ioft^aiiriQ^yiiMit 
meal  fpr  l^ei^q^ye^  9^4  ^imlij^  ;.d]id  in  c«^  9^ JMPiPQ^PriM 
^istresis;  was.  to  b^  oiade  for  dQub}e  the  ao^i^^^^^it^  uHMk^>af 
this,  beii^  U^.  the  burden  joiight  not  r^t  ajb]p#,,)ip(^cll)« 
Willing  party^  The  monthly.^t  happ^ii^  to  fyiX  ^-Gtifyti 
{na3-dayjt  was  ordered  to  be  observed  with  U»etiapr^f;!itile9A 
tlfumiliation  ^  because,  said  these  hypocrite,  ix  'm9g,f^\M 
remembrance  o^r  sins  and  the  sins  of;  our  foff^i^t)i^%n^ 
have  turned  this  feast,  pretendii^  the  men¥>cy  qf,iC?^^^4<4# 
an  ^treme.  forgetfulness  of  him^  by  ^ving  Ijl^rty;  t^Sf^ 
and  sensual  delights,         .  :       ■  .  .^I.^ri  im 

Many  of  those  venerable  structures,  which  mex^  l^ftighffiyi 
of  the  land,  had  been  destroyed  at  the  I^^riiH(tip%.Ji^  ^ 
sacrilegious  rapacity  of  those  statesmen  an4  .^TQUl^u^%  IC) 
whom  they. had  been  iniquitously  granted-  The  r^^4f)^ 
were  now  threatened  with  the  same  fate  by  the;  coa^iind 
brutal  spirit  of  triumphant  puritanism.  Lord  Pi;o9^e[)(?llM 
^d  succeeded  to  the  tiUe  and  estates,  not  to  tbe>£^al(ii^  ppA 
opinion^, of  one  q(  the^  profoundest  thinker^,  whom  fj|^  Of^^aiPjf) 
oth^r  country  has  produced),  said,  he  hoped  to  ^s^^j^idi)!^ 
when  ;not  one  stone  of  St  Paul's  should  be  left  upoi»  an^i^ieK 
A  sentiment  of  vulgar  maJice  toward  Laud  lui^.haveoiliatih 
ffated  the  ruling  faction^  when  they  demoMshctd  -wflikt»«eteii 
and  hammers  the  carved  work  of  that  noble  f  gt^iiQliuj^'iftiK)^ 
converged  the  body  of  the  church  into  a  s^a^^.  ifpi^itJKiiff 
tfoopers^  horses.  But  in  other  places,  wh€7e,#ifj  ihndctpw 
such  odious  motive,  they  committed  the.  like),  wd  ^^§miff0Km 
indecencies  and  outrages,  merely,  to  show  th^'hA^Q()ri9fif9i|3^ 
Church.  It  was  such  acts  of  sacrilege  ;whiif^tbirit9gj^tjib 
scandal  and  an  odium  upon  the  reforn^ed  religippt  il|oFfWP!P^ 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  stopt  it^  .progr^^sSiith^^SiBf^^iSilt^ 
neither  the  Kings  of  France  nor  Spain  conld  ,h*vf^,do»g^  ifi 
horror  and  indignation  had  not  been  espci^^^gai^l^^Vi^ 
this  brutal  and  villainous  f^aticism^  ,  hi.  spfi^i^^fe^D^to'tk)^ 
baptized  hordes  or  swine,  in  pro&pe  nxQck^^.pf^&^ti$i¥^R>^ 

•  I^aud's  ^\sU^ry  of  bis  Troubles,  p.  201,  ,.  f  {Sir,  jer,l?r|rwW*tjF»'fli'  " 


l«#i^0f  «fe^detf«,  ^^  if  tlie  bbcR^  Wi^  'eiitii^,;^tTiey defdced 
«i4ttl%i«eWb^^  ihtth. ; '  At  SttcBey *Hhyy  iaid^>  61alig»fteri 
l|W«itePtfecteit«irf^  titt  tiptfee  eahiassesu^bh  tlii6  cothtniiii'Joii 
l«bl€9  »9lf ti#^  the  gaAAge  inta  thb  -vaiift  of  thfe  C^iMrfcJs^^^^ 
Itisdi^hg  riltislhi^  if^maltts  of  som^  of  Hie'  most  herbfc  meijj 
wte/lftlth^  dfeyi  dtfended,  and  did  honour  to  th^if  douritry. 
Ail  Wl^Atififinstei*,  the  soldiers  sate  smoking  and  drinking  at 
lb©  ♦Wlafj^lAttd'liVed  in  the  abbey,  committing  every  kind  ot* 
Mdetiencgr'Biere,  which  the  Parliament  saw  and  permitted. 
Nt/'catheiltal  eScatped  without  some  injury ;  painted  wiridowij 
wfetie'T>roken,  statues  pulled  down  or  mutilated;  carvings 
4Mi^l!^d^'  tfhie  organs  sold  piecemeal  for  the  value  of'^tne 
materials,  or  set  up  in  taverns.  At  Lambeth  Parker*s  mo- 
rtiittWrit'was  thrown  down,  that  Scott,  to  whom  the  JPalace 
hrid 'B^eii  allotted  fbr  his  portion  of  the  spoils,  might  convert 
itie  chapfel  irtto  a  hall;  the  Archbishop's  body  was  taken,  not 
dttt'Of'his  grave  alone,  but  out  of  his  coffin;  the  lead  in 
which'it^had  been  enclosed  was  sold,  and  the  remains  were 
*W?dd'ih  a  dunghill. t  ,'    , 

i' A^VJce'was  sdon  found  for  ejecting  the  loyal  clergy,  all 
iV^deed'  who  were  not  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  Rodt 
at|dl  *Brbn«h  meh.  The  better  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
Seoidi'ag^tist  thie  king,  the  two  Houses  passed  an  act  that 
tii&  CoYi^Mii!;  should  be  taken,  whereby,  all  who  subscribed  > 
itV'biDiriid  themselves  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  episcopal 
CJhor^ 'gbvfemment.  All  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
wen6* required  to  take  it ;  and  such  ministers  as  refused,  were 
i^ol^ed  t<i'ParKament  as  malignants,  and  proceeded  against 
jOCWflWlittgly.' No  fewer  than  seven  J  thousand  clergymen  were 
u^ni^is^^ound  ejected  from  their  livings,  so  faithful  were, 
tke^^r^ftt  body  of  the  Clergy  in  the  worst  of  times.  The 
^tH^'tW  privets  misery  and  ruin,  which  this  occasioned, 
£i^gtia^^air€fd,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 
Jli  W!i«"liot'*lll  some  years  had  elapsed,  that  a  fifth  part  of 
tl|d  ijl^Glmie  was -ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  wives  and  children 
afjllte^ljufedtered  ministers ;  the  order  had  no  retrospective 
0ft<n;^ifl  most  instances  it  was  disregarded,  for  the  principles 

*  M'«]«uriU»1la&u'<!us/p.68.     t  Strype*s  Parker,  p.  499.     |  Walker,  xviii. 
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by  which  the  intrusive  incumbents  obtained  their  preferment 
very  generally  hardened  their  hearts*,  •  •  .  and  the  claimaQts 
were  wholly  at  their  mercy ;  and  even  had  it  been  scrupu- 
lously paid,  few  were  the  cases,  wherein  such  a  provision 
could  have  preserved  the  injured  parties  from  utter  want 
The  treatment,  indeed,  of  the  loyal  clergy  was  to  the  last 
decree  inhuman.     Neither  eminent  talents,  nor  distinguished 
learning,  nor  exemplary  virtues,  could  atone  for  the  crime  of 
-fidelity  to  their  order  and  their  King.     Chillingworth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Waller  as  a  prisoner ;  he  was 
of  feeble  constitution  and  ill  at  the  time ;  but  instead  of  show- 
ing that  reverence  to  his  person,  which  he  would  have  obtained 
from  any  noble  enemy,   the  Puritan  Clergy,  who  attended 
Waller's  army,  used  him  with  such  barbarity  that  he  died 
within  a  few  days ;  nor  did  their  inhumanity  cease  even  with 
his  death,  for  Cheynel,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  preachers 
of  the  party,  pronounced  a  speech  of  in&mous  abuse  over  his 
grave,  and  threw  into  it  to  f  rot,  as  he  said,  with  its  author, 
that  book  for  which  the  name  of  Chillingworth  ought  to  have 
been  dear,  not  to  the  Church  of  England  only,  but  to  the 
whole  Protestant  world.      In  his  case  a  peculiar  degree  of 
rancour  may  have  been  displayed,  because   Laud  was  his 
godfather  and    patron,   and  had  reclaimed  him  from  the 
Romish  religion  into  which  he  had  been  led  astray ;  recovermg 
thus  for  the  Protestant  cause,  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished   champions.      But  even  the  doctrinal  Puritans, 
who^  opposing  the  Church  in  too  many  points,  had  thereby 
contributed  to  the  success  of  those  whom  nothing  short  of 
its  destruction  would  satisfy,  were  involved  without  discri- 
mination, and  without  pity,  in  its  ruin*     They  came  under 
the    common    appellation    of  malignants,    and    perceived, 
when  too  late,  that  they  had  been  in  no  slight  degree  in- 
strumental to  their  own   undoing.     Frideaux,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  was  reduced  to  such  distress :(,  that  in  his 

*  Walker,  p.  101.  trators  left  me;   I  have  eaten  a  grttt 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  part  il.  p.  708.  library  of  excellent  books ;  I  have  eaten 

Walker,  part  u.  p.  63.  a  great  deal  of  linen  ;  much  of  my 

X  It  was   this   Prelate,   who    being  brass,  some  of  my  pewter;  and  now 

asked  by  one  of  bis  friends  how  he  did,  I   am  come   to  eat  iron ;    and  ivbat 

replied,  **  Never  better  in  my  life,  only  will  come  next  I  know  not.**    Walker, 

I  have  too  great  a  stomach ;  for  I  have  part  ii.  p.  78. 

eaten  that  little  plate  which  the  seques- 
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will,  he  could  bequeath  his  .children  nothing  but  ^^  pious 
poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  A  father's  prayers,"  used  in  his 
latter  days  to  say  that  though  he  and  Laud  could  never  un- 
derstand one  another  till  it  was  too  late,  he  now  reverenced 
no  man  more,  for  that  the  Primate  had  wisely  foreseen  what 
lay  hid  to  many  others. 

Such  of  the  loyal  clergy,  as  were  only  plundered  and  turned 
out  to  find  subsistence  for  their  wives  and  families  as  they 
could,  or  to  starve,  were  fortunate  when  compared  with  many 
of  their  brethren.  Some  were  actually*  murdered;  others 
perished  in  consequence  of  brutal  usage,  or  of  confinement 
in  close  unwholesome  prisons,  or  on  shipboard,  where  they 
were  crowded  together  underf  hatches,  day  and  night,  without 
even  straw  to  lie  on«  An  intention  was  avowed  of  selling 
them  as  slaves  to  the  Plantations  ^9  or  to  the  Turks  and  Al- 
gerines ;  and  though  this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  it  seems 
to  have  been  more  than  a  threat  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
large  ransoms  from  those  who  could  raise  money,  because 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
actually  shipt  for  Barbadoes  and  sold  there. 

The  clergy,  amid  all  their  afflictions,  had  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  suffered  in  a  righteous  cause ;  they  had 
the  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of  thousands,  to  support  them, 
and  above  all  the  approbation  of  their  own  hearts.  Not  one 
of  them  in  the  depth  of  their  earthly  misery  was  in  so  pitiable 
a  state  as  the  unhappy,  though  highly-gifted  person,  into 
whose  mouth  the  first  gjailty  motion  for  destroying  the  fabric 
of  the  Church  government,  had  been  put  by  men  more  de- 
signing, and  truer  to  their  purpose.  Perceiving  how  he  had 
been  duped,  he  resisted  in  the  manliest  manner,  and  with  his 
characteristic  eloquence,  the  measures  against  the  Church* 
each  more  violent  than  the  former,  which  were  now  brought 
forward.  The  Puritans  flattered  him  as  long  as  he  was  their 
tool,  and  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  all  the  honours  of  a  hollow 
popularity ;  when  they  could  no  longer  cajole  him,  they  began 
to  advise  and  to  expostulate  with  him  first,  then  acrimoniously 

•  A  nephew  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  of        f  Walker,  part  iL  p.  146. 
ipvbom  ChUlingworth  said  he  was  the         t  Ibid.  58.  p.l. 
best  disputant  he  ever  met  withal,  came 
to  this  fate.     Walker,  part  ii.  p.  71. 
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tUs^lpiAkted  a  coltastibii  off  hb  lipeeoket^  m(  ]ii»ei«i^t)f^Ii^fii; 
fisD  tvinflieatida  of  his  name.  In  ilm  ptjibUcii^h^ii^pdk^  i^ 
the  part  which  he  had  borae  in  <^  striking  !eh<^<fltsf4d6triM^ 
talfiKt  j^edoar  on '  the  Churches  Lebahoa  ;>*'  stiW  "s^j^i^g 
bknself  for  what  h0  had  done,  bat  bearing^a  j^st  tit6d{gle4j#r4if^ 
tesMamony  w  that  nkagnatiiiiioas  'siiiFek^ri,  irbo^  4HM]le'tti^e^ 
he  -99 BB  net  yen  <uipable  of  appreciatmg  iri^htly.  ^<<  Uli^^t^ 
of  pdblie  uniformity/'  said  he,  *'was  a  good' jpur^bl^,  l^.d^ 
in^^tfae  way  of  bis  pursuit  diereof  he  was  e3te#etilefiyi|fiialf3^P 
Hisrboqlc  lately  set  forth  hath  muzzled  ^!ie>Jfestiil,  ab&I'ahstll 
s(nl^e^tM\P<Vists  under  the  fifth  rib  when  hi^'isii'd<^aii43(l 
gDbe;i-  A)i<l'being  dead,  wheresoever  his  gi^aveidiall^b^'il^ti^ 
ik91  1)6' his  perpetual  monument,  and  his  own  boob^liI^kOdfi^ 
^tbph<  It  is  true  the  roughness  of  his  uneoiurliy  ^y^r^ 
sBikt  bnost  men  discontented  fcom  him;  ye^ "woidd^h^^itt^ 
of >  himself '  find  ways  and  means  to  sweeten  imex^  (^  d^ 
wiiBU  they  least  looked  for  it.  Lastly,  he  was  alway-^Ml^^ill^ 
the  same inan.  Begin  with  him  atOxfcu-d,  and^'gd^oiitb' 
(SaitttHrti&ry,  he  is  unmoved,  unchanged.  Hb  ne^ff  i^ 
plied' (with:  the  times,  but  kept  his  own  stead  till  tUi^^.tiin^ 
caniie  bp  to' bim/'  :.-..  .':>j 

'  >H6  spake  ateoagaiinst  those  who  had  over^heated'a  fiMai^^^ 
dutt  ma  burning  hot  before:  and  with  pressing  fbt  iru{|r^<h^^ 
bettmyed  the*  time*  of  a  blessed  reforming.  ^^  Takb  it^Updli^ 
j/po^^^eoid  he,  <^for  upon  you,  and  the  blind  ignorantrWilfifl^l 
ni«s -Misiie}!  a^  you,  I  do  here  charge  the  sad  account?  4c^f^the^ 
Itesnof  (satsh'a  gflorious  rdbrsnation,  as  being  the  revived^  iiflsgdi 
df^  be^t  Atid'  p6T^^  ages,  would  with  its  b^amy  snf^^pi^^* 
have  drawn  the  eye  and  heart  of  all  C%ristefiidttfl|  ^Uiitb'U^^ 
Th^  Horse  Leeehoa  daughters  do  (jry  '  Give,'  ^ve  P'and^jfcu 
that^mfight  have  had  enough,  do  still  cry,  •  Mor*,'iri6Wf'!''/  iV 
TlieBe  things  thus  pressed  and  pursiied,  I'db  n6t  seettafe^ti' 
that-  rise  of  the  Kingship  and  Priest^hip  of'^V^  piLi^l^fii' 
man,  the  Wiekfed  sweetness  of  a  popular  parity  ^ntt^ft^i^ftj^^ 
laboar  to  bring  tlie  King  down  to  be  btit')gi§'the'ftN^  sim^^ 
the' X^i^dst  and  then  if,  (asa  gen<ileman4r tfae<il6lid«^^i^^I 
fessed  his^desire  to  me^)  we'  can  but  bri%*th^  tmi^i^d^"^ 
into  our  house  among  us:agfiin,J«f?i|»e<,*airs  done  !  No:  rather 


\^jf  ^^(Vi^l gQld^  >0vt9a{  liiKksitO  the^prat^tion  jofltheilinibrerii 

,  .Slp^c Jbu^vifl4k«ting.biip$€lf  andpubUshipg hiajoifiritfc^jpeedbbsr 
'm,  PwJiwn^at,  ♦  Sir  Edw,^d  DeriAg.wa^  eXp^Wd  /theii  H^niac^ 
il^d his  book  w^s  burnt  by  the ocmoM^n^bangitraa)  ^3aoh  mas 
th^rt^j^^rot  the'Puritfmsr  and  9UQb  the  liberty  !whieh>wairt 
Q|)JQy0d  und^r  thebr  dominion*  He.woyJ[d:.also,;bavie«:b€;ett) 
C9»)i»jN:te<tl,t»  tte  Tower,  if  be  htd  notfescapediby/dkigniiingl 
blintel£fin  the  hsbit  of  a  Cl^rgyman^  and  ]regdihgi;t)diyeis^il]I 
£t)Qiii^bliTi  that  obaracter.  .  .After  a  wbib  he  jioiaed  tb^Kibgt^ 
^i](<J,^^ry^  in  bis  army,  till  either  because  he;bad!ac4uiced<]^ 
Ukingfojci.thdclarical  functions,  while  faehadperfomnediftdiii^ 
ori  tlp^  the  oaJanutoue  state  of  the  nation,  wUchi  bdd  wiiefdte^) 
bistt  fortune  bad  affected  bis  reason  also,  he  requfisied  ihsH 
Kkh^  to  b^ow  upon  him  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury..!;  ilA^^ 
a^irralAQn  ^ofmindi  as  it  i$  the  most  charitable,  isAlso/thd  ma^ 
liJiely  splution  of  hia  conduct ;  for  being  refused  th©  prefenaoiti 
wbiich  with,  such  glaring  inconsistency  he  solicited,  Js>eid^)ife«db 
the  DQyal  cause,  and  arriving  at  the  outworks  oft  theirndtrdrj 
polis,  under  a  false  name,  presented  himself  befera  tbeviPaarUaif- 
men^adi^e  first  person  who  came  in  undeiTi their  proctetafatifih^ 
t|>(<)on^ound  for  his  delinquency.  Theyrcommitled;  Mm  iSati 
the. preiaient,  and  afterwards  discharged  bi«L i^kqh  adisgisaeefbh 
petition,  t  whereby  he  ruined  his  character  without  ret»etJng/ 
hif« ifqrtune.  For  though  he  was.  ^lo}n^€»d.tO/Compottiild,.mn 
faYOUft  y^as  shown  him ;  and  haying.  incurned<  the  CQhtemfit^.&Fi 
ail  pf|r|^  and  the  condemnation  of  his  :owa  hearil?  Wieii4f3d? 
hisjlife  in  poi!erty  and  disgrace.  ..:..* 

...Xlli?.  most  unhappy  man  would  have  gone  down  .fc)  tb^ 
graY^'wJytb  a  heavier  weight  of  misery  on  his'  headb  if  be* had' 
liy(editH»^iee  tlive  iute  of  that  ^'tallest  cedar  on  the  Qmrebea 
if^lm^Pfh']  against' whieh  he  boasted,  that  it  badb^n  bis  forrf 
ti}^j|ti>r  strike. the  first  stroke*    The.  attack  on  Laud  bc^  i^.\ 
sQ^nf^j- bip^  ..^ptfimfiHced,   ^an  his  adl^emries^  .iini- Wihott^ 
pQ)^ca»l^f9i4taQsity  had  assumed  the  odious,  ohariacteii  ,oif  perrf: 
smAll  )hafci)edt  grtye  fireeisot^  tio  their  malignity^    'Tb^  Iba^et 
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crew  of  libellerg,  by  whom  he  was  assailed  through  the  preas) 
were  not  less  virulent  than  his  parliamentary  en^nies.  Sit 
Harbottle  Orimston  *  called  him  the  sty  of  all  pestilential 
filth  that  had  infested  the  state, .  •  •  the  corrupt  fountain  that 
had  corrupted  all  the  streams,  •••  the  great  and  common 
enemy  of  all  goodness  and  good  men.  When  the  Primate 
was  taken  from  LAmbeth,  in  custody  of  the  ofiicer  of  the 
black  rod,  hundreds  of  the  poor  neighbours  waited  at  tte 
gates  to  see  him  go,  praying  heartily  for  his  safe  return ;  a 
gratifjdng  testimony  of  their  grateful  affection,  for  which  he 
blest  God  and  them.  The  articles  against  him  were  prefioited 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Maynardf 
the  former  pronouncing  him  to  have  been  '*  the  highest,  dw 
boldest,  and  most  impudent  oppressor  that  ever  was  an  cfp- 
pressor  both  of  King  and  people."  He  was  charged  with  en^ 
deavouring  to  introduce  into  the  kingdom  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  government,  and  procuring  divers  sermons  and 
other  discourses  to  be  preached  and  published,  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  this  traitorous  design.  ^^  Truly,"  said 
Pym,  *^  a  prodigious  crime,  that  the  truth  of  Ood  and  his  holy 
Law  should  be  perverted,  to  defend  the  lawlessness  of  men ,' 
that  the  holy  and  sacred  function  of  the  ministry,  which  was 
ordained  for  instruction  of  men's  souls  in  the  ways  of  God, 
should  be  so  abused,  that  the  ministers  are  become  the  tnun- 
pets  of  sedition,  the  promoters  and  defenders  of  violence  and 
oppression."  Pym  was  no  fanatic :  his  mind  was  too  dear 
and  logical  to  deceive  itself,  when  he  thus  charged  upon  Laud 
the  notorious  practices  of  his  own  party ;  and  this  sentence 
was  uttered  in  the  temper  of  a  successful  demagogue,  who 
had  cast 'off  shame  as  well  as  compunction,  to  qualify  himadf 
for  the  course  which  he  was  determined  to  pursue. 

The  other  charges  were  for  perverting  and  selling  justioev 
and  taking  unlawful  gifts  and  bribes ;  for  traitorously  causing 
canons  to  be  composed  and  published  without  lawful  authority) 
and  imposing  in  one  of  them  a  wicked  and  ungodly  oath  up- 
on the  clergy ;  for  assuming  a  papal  and  tyrannical  power, 
endeavouring  to  subvert  God's  true  religion,  set  up  popish 
superstition  and  idolatry  instead  thereof,  and  confed^atiiig 

*  Rushwortb,  vol.  iii.  part  1.  p.  122. 
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with  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  to  reconcile  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  causing  orthodox  mi- 
nisters to  be  suspended  and  otherwise  grieved  without  just 
cause;  traitorously  endeavouring  to  cause  discord  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  reformed  Churches,  to  stir 
up  war  with  Scotland,  and  by  false  and  malicious  slanders  to 
incense  his  Majesty  against  Parliaments.  That  Laud  be- 
lieved the  authority  of  the  King  to  be  absolute,  in  an  age 
when  it  had  never  been  defined,  is  certain;  and  that  he  had 
borne  an  active  part  in  the  measures  of  a  government,  con- 
ducted upon  arbitrary  principles :  but  by  no  principle  of  law 
could  this  be  construed  into  treason.  The  most  oppressive 
acts  to  which  he  had  ever  been  consenting  were  far  less  so 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  was  now  prosecuted ;  and  for 
the  other  accusations  against  him,  those  which  were  not  frivo- 
lous were  false,  and  must  have  been  known  to  be  so  by  the 
men  who  promoted  them.  The  charges  which  the  Scotch 
commissioners  produced  against  him  were  of  the  same  stamp^ 
proving  not  less  the  narrowness  of  mind,  than  the  malice  of 
those  who  advanced  them ;  among  other  things  they  accused 
him  of  requiring  the  Scotch  Bishops  to  be  present  at  divine 
service  in  their  whites,  of  calling  the  Covenant  ungodly,  of 
railing  against  their  General  Assembly,  and  of  being  so  in- 
dustrious in  advancing  popery,  that  the  Pope  himself  could 
not  have  been  more  popish,  had  he  been  in  his  place. 

The  Archbishop  was  detained  ten  weeks  in  charge  of  the 
black  rod,  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  nobles  a  day  being 
exacted  from  him  for  diet  and  custody.  He  was  then  com-« 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  The  removal  took  place  at  noon,  that 
being  thought  the  fittest  time  for  privateness  when  the  citizens 
were  at  dinner ;  but  the  'prentices  followed  him  with  clamours 
and  revilings,  "  even  beyond  barbarity  itself,'*  till  he  entered 
the  Tower  gate.  "  I  bless  God  for  it,"  said  the  object  of  this 
vulgar  persecution;  ^'my  patience  was  not  moved;  I  looked 
upon  a  higher  cause  than  the  tongues  of  Shimei  and  his  chil- 
dren.'^  There  he  was  left  for  many  months  to  the  great 
weakening,"  says  he,  "  of  my  aged  body  and  waste  of  my 
poor  fortune ;  whereas  all  that  I  do  desire,  is  a  just  and  fair 
trial,  with  such  an  issue,  better  or  worse,  as  it  shall  please 


mMm  Ponek»  ■Iimii  hm  had  emflajtd  to  tmtel  and  aolUtif 
iMwiatripti  in  dw  Eart,  Brtamed  to  Eng^d^  aadwilb  adwM 
eMiikig  seme  of  grititede  and  duQr^  wmted  i^q  bte  fitfiMi^ 
in  ptiuMtt.  He  dilii«i»d  hkn  a  xneaaage  from  Hugp  Gtoliyiir 
Umrif  at  that  tioM  a  fii^u^e^  having  been  dcm»  ftoia  hm 
^tmntry  bf  Ae  C^lrbmtic  party.  Gxotiua  entreaDed  hitn  Ut 
mrice  his  escape  if  posfflbie,  and  cross  the  sea,  them  to  p^ 
serve  bimsdf  for  better  times,  or  at  least  to  obtain  seeuii^ 
item  the  maliee  of  his  enemies  and  die  r^e  of  a  delfiMi 
feople*  The  lord  keeper,  and  one  of  the  principal  MlvMii 
lies,  had  already  taken  this  course.  Laud  however,  vitbottl 
hesitation,  answered  that  he  could  not  comply  with  bis  frieiidi^ 
adviee.  '^An  escape,"  said  he,  ^^is  feasible  enoi^b;  yfl% 
'tis,  I  believe,  the  very  thing  my  enemies  desire,  for  eveffdf^i 
an  opportunity  for  it  is  presented,  a  passage  being  left  kwm 
all  likelihood  for  this  purpose,  that  I  should  eodasMoiur  M) 
take  the  advantage  of  it.  But  they  shall  not  be  gval«fisd  byi 
me.  I  am  almost  seventy  years  old;  shall  I  now  go  about tH 
jHX)long  a  miserable  life  by  the  trouble  and  shame  of  flyi^J 
And  were  I  willing  to  go,  whither  should  I  fly  ?  Should  i 
go  into  France  or  any  other  Popish  country,  it  would  give 
some  seeming  grounds  to  that  charge  of  popery,  which  tbqiE 
have  endeavoured,  with  so  much  industry  and  so  little  reasof^ 
to  fasten  upon  me.  But  if  I  should  get  into  HoUasid,  I 
should  expose  myself  to  the  insults  of  those  sectaries  thei% 
to  whom  my  character  is  odious,  and  have  evei*y  Anabs^litft 
come  and  pull  me  by  the  beard.  iNo;  I  am  resolved  not  to 
Aink  of  flight ;  but  patiendy  to  expect  and  bear  what  a  good 
and  wise  Providence  hath  provided  for  me,  of  wbftt  kijdl 
soever  it  shall  *  be." 

Orders  were  given  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  M>M$ 
Btnttfiwd ;  and  this  order  was  enforced,  even  when  St«^<^ 
dn  the  mght  brfore  his  execution,  requested  the  liteu^nant  df 
Ae  Tower  that,  if  it  were  possible  he  might  speak-iyilh  th^ 
Archbishop,  saying.  You  shall  hear  what  passeth  ba.tween  i^ 
for  it  is  not  a  time  now  either  for  him  to  plot.  her«ii>y^  oir  Wt 
%o^  |lot}ireason*  The  lieatenant  answered,  that  heiW{^<b9llli4 

*  Twell's  Life  of  Poeock,  j^W^  ed.  181€^ 


finntiiirw  •  'No^  repHed  8ti«KiMl;  I  lianr^  goftieiii  vy  dietpktdfe 
frotD*  iheni,  and  'wfll  trouble  them  ao  moire.  1  ^am^  •  ao»^ 
Iietitt0ping  a  h^her  ccmrt,  wham  aetther  pairtialily  oaa  he> 
€Otpeeted  nor  error  feared*  Then  tumiiig  to  Ufther  tha^  Cri*i 
matet  of  Ireland,  he  said,  ^  My  Lord,.  I  witt  tell  yon  what  It 
abouIdhaTe  spoken  to  my  Lord's  Gcaoe  of  Canlerli|iiry..  Yoaii 
riiali  de^re  the  Archbishop  to  lend  me  his  prayers  tiiis.ni^t^ 
a^dto  give  me  his  blessing  when  I  do  go  abroad  to-morrow ;, 
to4  to  be  in  his  window,  that  by  my  last  fare wdU,. I  may  givef 
hiis'thanhs  for  this  and  all  his  other  former  fiitouf^"  W||)eit^ 
Uisber  delivered  this  mournful  message,  Laaid  replied^  tlw&t  iih 
OEtesciehce  he  was  bound  to  the  first,  and  in  duty  and  dbligari 
lk>n  to  the  second ;  but  he  feared  weakness  and  passion  wau)d> 
net  lend  him  eyes  to  behold  his  last  departure.  .  <^The  h^act. 
MomiAg,"  says  *  Laud,  ^^  as  he  past  by,  he  turned  toward% 
tBfe  and  took  the  solemnest  leave  that  I  think  .was  ever^  by  any. 
ail  i  dtstioiee,:  taken  one  of  another."  Solemn  indeed  it  was»i 
beyond  all  example ;  for  StraiFord  halted  before  the.witidowif 
aivl  when  his  old  and  venerable  friend  eame  tOi  it,  bowe^ 
Ikimself  to  the  ground  and  said.  My  Lord,  your  prayevs  anil 
your  blessing !  Laud  lifted  up  his  hands  and  beitowed  both^i 
and  then  overcome  with  grief,  fell  to  ^  ground  saaselessi 
while  Strafford  bowing  himself  a  second  time,  said,  FarewelU 
ihy  Lord.  Grod  protect  your  innocency  I  When  the  Primate 
recovered  his  senses,  he  said,  as  if  fearing  that  what  hail 
passed  might  be  deemed  an  unmanly  and  unbecoming  weak<» 
ness,  he  trusted  by  God's  assistance,  that  when  he  should 
tome  to  bis  own  execution,  the  world  would  peroeive  he  had 
tpeen  more  sensible  of  Lord  Strafford's  fate  than  of  his  own. 

The  villainous  enemies  of  these  illustrious  men  publisbedf 
among'  other  falsehoods,  that  Strafford  had  bilt^ly  cursed 
the  Archbishop  at  his  death,  as  one  whose  coui  sels  had  been 
ihe  ruin  of  him  and  his  house.  The  blood  of  one  victim 
only  made  them  more  greedy  for  that  of  the  other*  Libds 
f&id  .doggrel  ballads  against  the  surviving  object  of  their 
hatred  were  hawked  and  sung  through  the  streets^  and  carir 
caVores  eithibited,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  oagedgi  or 

«  Hist.  «f  bis  XnmU«s,  m  1.79.  .        .  t  Ibid. 
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^kiemfsA  to  n  post;  dti^i  with  such  thiiig6,<  the  idbble^iMd^ 
0p6rt  at  taverns  and  alehouses,  being  as  drtmk  with  teoMeef 
m  with  "die  liquor  they  swilled  in.  He  eonsoied  himself  wiidi 
thinking,  that  he  had  faHen  but  into  ^e  same  ease  as  Da^Sid^ 
^  for  fhey  thcrt  sat  in  the  gate  spake  against  me,  and  I  wait 
the  song  of  the  drunkards/'*  Much  ntore,  and  with  muek 
gi-eater  cause,  was  he  aflected  by  the  death  of  an  old  stew«ird, 
who  had  faithfully  served  him  full  forty  and  twi»  years,  kmA 
was  now  become  almost  the  only  comfert  of  his  affliction  amd 
his  age.  His  jurisdiction  was  now  sequestered,  with  ali  b» 
PMAs  and  profits,  money  was  even  taken  from  his  receiver, 
(about  fourscore  pounds,)  for  the  maintenance,  it  was  pre- 
tend^, of  the  King's  children:  "  God,  of  his  mercy/'  said 
the  Primate,  "  look  farourably  upon  the  King,  and  bless  h% 
ehfldren  f  from  needing  any  such  poor  maintenance  1 ''  Afteir 
a  severe  illness,  during  which  he  lost  the  use  <if  his  limbs^ 
when  for  the  first  time  he  was  able,  between  the  help*  of  hia 
man  and  his  staff,  to  go  to  the  Tower  Ohurch,  the  Putitan 
wivo  preached  introduced  so  much  personal  abuse  of  him  iti 
the  sermon,  in  such  foul  terms,  and  with  5uch  palpable  Tinn 
lenee^  that  women  and  boys  stood  up  in  the  church  to  «ee 
hb^k  he  could  bear  it;  But  he  thanked  ]:God  for  his  padetieef' 
and  pt*ayed  forgiveness  for  his  deladed  persecutors^  There 
were  some  who  wished  to  transport  him  to  New  Engkuydy 
Hiat  the  sectarians  there  might  insult  over  his  fall.  Hugh 
Pe^rs  Was  a  principal  contriver  of  this  scheme,  and  a  taaotioa 
to  that  effect  was  made  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  hvd 
9 rejected;  for  the  Pariiament  had  determined,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Strafford,  to  wrest  the  laws  to  t^eir  purpose,  and 
commit  murder  with  all  the  abused  forms  and  -solemiiiitieB  <£ 
justice.  i   ,'        J. 

*'  iPrjmne,  ias  being  the  Arcbbii^op^B  implacable  enei^^  ihhI 
(Siterefore  ohe  whose  malice  might  be  trusted,  was  s^it  to 
seii^e  his  papers,  and  search  his  perscm.  He  took  not  only 
his  private  diary,  but  also  hk  book  of  private  derotiods^ 
written  with  hia  own  hand ;  "  Nor'  codld  I,"  si^'  iamd^ 
^^  get  him  to  leave  this  last,  but  he  m^stn^eds  see  what  poised 

'-'       ♦Hist;  of  his  Trouble,  p.' 180.        '     '  J  161*:^!^.'^^^^"* 
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beNfeen  God  and.  vm"*  Pryane  had  beeni  more  ;awi^^ 
tc^eadied  IJmn  any  other  person  by  the  Star  ChMobiei*;  the 
iftami^r  in  'which  he  now  rev^iged  bimself»  haa  £xq^  w 
indelible  stain  upon  his  characters  which»  otberw^e*  wd^.^ 
y&  ek'iJQflrs,  would  have  been  entitled  to  re9f>eet»  Wfaesk.be 
t^ok  away  the  papers  which  the  Archbishop  had  pirepaced 
&rihis;de&nQe9  and  all  the  other  writings  which  he  0Q^^ 
fii»d,.he  {MTOtnised  that  they  should  be  restored  In  thceeMDt 
Ibiur  days;  instead  of  fulfilling  that  pix>mise,  he  reatioredioioljjr 
ihdree  bundles  out  of  twent^-^one^  employed  against  him  at  hii^ 
tvbl  sueh  as  might  seem  prejudicial  to  his  cause)  stippresiad 
tbosfe  which  might  have  been  advantageous,  published  manjr^ 
embezzled  some,  and  kept  the  others  to  the  day  .ofhis.deatb^ 
More  villaiiiously  still,  when  he  published  Laud's  privalt 
diary,  he  omitted  those  passages  which  expressed  his  codttt 
seiantious  attachm^at  to  the  Church  of  England,  a  wickedness 
whiob  wi^uM  mever  have  been  brought  to  light,  if  Arehbidiop 
Sheldon  hiid  not  obtained  an  order  after  Frynne's  deaih^ifor 
the  nestolratien  of  such  of  the  papers  as  could  be  folind  ainobg 
hoB  e&ot&  To  keep  up  the  popular  cry  against  their  vietinl^ 
it.was  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  Prynne  had  fQU»d.'4 
bookia  his 'pocket,  which  would  discover  great  things*  <  TbA 
sole  indulgence  he  could  obtain  was,  that  h<^  mi^bt  bstve 
copies  of  any  of  the  papers  which  had  been  taken  fnooi  hiniv 
but  it  must  be  at  his  own  cost;  this  when  hia  eatati^s  h0i 
been  all  confiscated,  and  his  goods  sold,  befoire  he  wa9>  av^ 
beard  m  his  own*  defence !  .....  i 

..TlKre- is  .reason  to  believe  that  his  trial  had  b^n  itibus^.long 
delayed^  ('for  he.  had  been  more  than  two  yeatB^in  oonfijoev' 
inent^)  bnsause;  some  of;  the  paarty^  thoiigh  ^xh^y  wf^eldfit^iv 
mined  upon  his  ruin,  were  yet  unwilling  to  incur  the  ^\it 
and  iniBmy  of  putii^  him  to  deaA.  Osie  «)f  thgiPi'^aid  it 
would  be;  hapf^  both  for  him  and  the  Farliai^ent^  if  Qoii 
wbuld  be  pleased:  to  take  ^im  .out , of  that  wi^ »:».,' Birt  ^tbcyr 
ivhoMonee  eu^ge  in  ixkiqliitaas  designs,  ;Qad«6rably.d?ice)iv,e 
themselves^:  When  ihey  think  that,  they  wiU  go  so  \;^  wdjfkSf 
fiQ!tber3-;.bBe  .  vUlaiiiy  beg^  >  aiioitb^r^  one  , crime. >);0n4$n^ 
another  necessary;  and  thus  they  are  impeded ^^tinually 

^ '^  *  Higt.  of  his  Troubles,  p.  206.  i       -^^   *     ; 
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dawnwBxdk  into  a  d^lb  of  giailt,  which,  at  the  oommeocemeot 
of  tbeiu  career,  they  would  hare  died  rather  than  have 
BiDjirred«    One  of  these  persons^  (a  man  too  who  was  bound 
itt.gratitude  to  Laud,)  in  answ^  to  an  observation  that  tha 
ArditHshop  waa  a  good  man,  replied*,  *^  Be  be  nev^  so 
goody  we  must  now  make  him  ill  for  our  own  sakes."    Whi(€h 
bcdfie  was  named  upon  the  Committee  to  manage  the  evid^ce 
against  him ;  but  he  declinedf  acting,  saying  that  the  Arch* 
bishop  bad  taken  special  care  of  his  breeding  at  St.  John'^ 
College,  and  it  would  be  disingenuous  and  ungrateful  U>  he 
pevsooally  instrumental  in  taking  away  the  life  of  bis  h^oe^ 
hatM4     The  task  of  providing  the  evidence  was  intrusted  to 
Pjymie,  who  was  never  weary  in  seeking  to  revenge  him$el& 
Nothing  could  be  more  shameless  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  achocrfed  the  witnesses;  and  yet  with  all  their  tampering, 
she.  single  charge  against  the  Archbishop  which  would  bate 
svbjeefeed  him  to  legal  punishment,  that  of  perverting  and 
selling  justice,  was  found  so  utterly  unsupported  even  by 
any  slradow  of  proof,  that  it  was  abandoned  upon  the  trial. 
.<  Well  knowing  to  what  outrages  and  insulu  he  should  be 
exposed.  Laud  was  strongly  tempted  to  make  no  defence^ 
hilt  throw  himself  upon  God's  mercy,  rather  than  endure 
tkem<    ^^ But,"  said j:  he,  ''  when  I  consider  what  offence! 
should  commit  therein  against  the  course  of  justice,  that  that 
might  not  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  what  offence  against 
my  own  inooeency  and  my  good  name,  which  I  was  bouad 
both  in  nature  and  conscience  to  maintain  by  all  good  me^s; 
1^;  especially  what  offence  against  God,  as  if  He  were  not 
able  to  [M'otect  me^  or  not  willing,  in  case  it  stood  with. my 
eternal  happiness,  and  his  blessed  will  of  trial  of  me  in  the 
mean  time^  when  I  considered  this,  I  humbly  besought  Ged 
for  strength  and  patience,  and  resolved  to  unda'go  all  scom^ 
and  whatsoever  dse  might  happen  to  me,  rather  than  betrajr 
my  Innoc^ncy  to  the  malice  of  any/'  / 

,'  iBotb  were  given  him,  to  the  comfort  and  admirafliion  of 
his  ftiends,  and  beyond  the  expectation  of  his  enenidefr 
Sei^eant  'Wflde  introduced  the  case  by  a  virulent  tpedch^/iA 

•  Laud^s  Hist,  of  his  Troubles,  p.  217.'  '•'lo    ^n 
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i^ioh  he  aiBrmed'that^if  all  former  o{ypressioil%  ^nidoak 
practices,  and  machinations,  which  had>  been  employed  ia 
Ruinate  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  were  lost,  theijr.mighit 
here  have  been  found,  and  drawn  out  s^ain  to  die  life  s  tibat 
it  was  a  charge  of  treason  in  all  and  every  part,  tr^on-  ih 
the  highest  pitch  and  altitude.  After  the*  fiery  persemUion^ 
of  Queen  Mary's  days,  the  massacres  in  France^  the  treasond 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  aay 
mast  now  to  go  about  to  rebuild  those  walls  of  Jericfao^^  aiid 
fedtice  us  to  those  rotten  principles  of  error  and  dai:kii68fi;) 
whskt  could  be  expected,  but  that  the  people  should  be<  ready 
P^  j&tone  him  ?  He  had  exposed  and  prostituted  the  sabtanh 
to  all  looseness  and  irreligion,  and  that  by  a  Iaw;>heihi(d 
made  a  ladder  for  himself  to  climb  up  to  papal  dignity;^) and 
it  appeared  by  his  own  diary,  that  a  Cardinal's  cap  had  beeii 
offered  htm ;  but  such  was  his  modesty  to  forbear  it^  jbecand* 
though  Rome  be  a  true  vi&ible  Church,  in  his  c^inKsm,*  3^ 
something  dwelt  with  him  that  hindered  it  for  a  time,  *««  to 
wit,  said  this  wicked  advocate,  I  suppose  his  dweUJng  hens^ 
till  this  his  leprosy  had  so  infected  all,  that  there  remaihed 
DO  other  cure  but  the  sword  of  justice* 
•  Troubled  as  Laud  was  at  hearing  himisdf  thus  vitifibd,  hA 
eoliected  himself,  and  requested  of  the  Lords,  that  they  would 
l^^ect  proof  before  they  gave  belief  to  these  loud  but'looie 
assertions.  Innocent  as  he  was,  and  being  what  h^'wabj  .for 
htittt  to  plead  for  life  at  that  bar,  was  worse: than,  losing  icrt 
^^  As'fordbe  sentence,"  said  he,  ^^  (I  thank  God  forit,)*  I  ooi 
at'  Stb  Paul's  ward:  'if  I  have  committed  any  thing  jworth^ 
o£  death,  I  re&ise  not  to  die,'  for  I  bless  God,  I  have  so;speixt 
my  time,  as  that  I  am  neither  ashamed  to  liv€^  nor  afioaidrfto 
die  I  nor  can  the  world  be  more  weary  of  me  than  h  o{  ij^ 
Jfims«eing  the  malignity  which  hath  been  raised  agaiofit^n^ 
Irhave  oarriedmy  lifo<in  my  hands  these  divers  yeaiSi^  p4sl^v' 
With  regard  to  the  charge  of  seeking  to  overthrow  the;  ilaws^ 
lie«oid^  fais.aDiil.had  always  hated  an  arbitrary  goverdm^nt, 
aiid'tdut  he  had  ever  believed  •  and  preached  that  haiama 
lawa  binjd  the  eonscieniceiy  and  had  hitnsdf  made'  coiuieii^iii^ 
of  observing  them  :     "  As  for  religion,"  ^^  continued,  "  I 

»  Hfett)fhUTrouble8,  p.  222.        -  - 
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im  both  and  bred  tip  in  ttid  under  the  Church  6f  £h^dtn(}, 
a^  it  yet'^tfindfT  cBtaMished  by  law :   I  hove  by  God's  biessmg 
kiid  the  fiivour  of  my  Prince,  grown  up  in  it  to  the  years 
Vhibh  are  now  upon  me,  and  to'  the  phice  of  preferment  wfaicl 
i  y^t  b^at ;  and  in  this  Church,  by  the  grace  and  goodness 
of  God,  I  resolve  to  die.     I  have  ever  since  I  understood 
aught  hi  divinity,  kept  one  constant  tenour  in  this  my  prcr- 
fesdion,  withotrt  variation,  or  shifting  from  one  opiiiiott  to 
another  for  any  worldly  ends ;  and  if  my  conscience  wotdd 
have  suffered  me  to  shift  tenets  or  religion  with  time  and 
"Occai^on,  I  cduld  easily  have  slid  through  all  the  difficulties 
Vhfch  have  prest  upon  me  in  this  kind.     But  of  all  diseases, 
1'  havef  ever  hated  a  palsy  in  religion ;  well  knowing,  thdt  too 
nft^n  a  dead-palsy  ends  that  disease  in  the  fearftd  forgetfiil- 
ness  df  Gdd  and  his  judgements.    £ver  since  I  came  in 
plACe,  I  laboured  nothing  more,  than,  that  the  external  pub- 
li<^  w^iTslnp  of  Grod  (too  much  slighted  in  most  parts  of  this 
Idngdom)  might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much  decency 
aMd  uniformity  as  might  be;  being  stiU  of  opinion,  that  unity 
'cannot  long  continue  in  the  Church,  where  uniformity  is  shut 
out  at  the  church-door.     And,  I  evidendy  saw,  that  the  pub- 
lic neglect  of  GocPs  service  on  the  outward  face  of  it,  and  the 
nasty  lying  of  many  places  dedicated  to  that  service,  had  d- 
liiost  cast  a  damp  upon  the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God, 
whiA  whQe  we  live  in  the  body,  needs  eittemal  helps,  and 
all  Httl^  enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigour.     And  this  I  did  to 
'flie  uttermost  of  my  knowledge,  according  both  to  law  and 
canon,  and  with  the  consent  and  liking  of  the  people;  nor 
did  any  conlmtand  issue  out  from  me  against  the  one,  orwidi- 
'out  the  other,  that  I  know  of.  * 

**  *Tis  charged  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  in  Popery. 
*  Perhaps,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  ignorant  what  party  of  men 
have  raised  this  scandal  upon  me,  nor  for  what  end ;  not  per- 
haps, by  whom  set  on :  but  I  would  fain  haVe  a  good  reas6n 
^  given  Are,  if  niy  conscience  lead  me  that  way,  and  that  with 
*toy  conscience,  I  could  subscribe  to  the  Church  bf  Rome, 
'what  should  have  kept  me  here,  before  my  imprisotttnetit  to 
'  endure  the  llbeU,  and  the  slanders,  and  the  balse  usage  of  afll 

♦  Hist,  of  his  Troubles,  p.  224,  225. 
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,)ffpi^  vhicbs  ^^0  boen  put  upon  mey  aod  these  ^  isiT^.vi  jbis 

qViestipn  fpr  my  life  ?  •  •  Is  it  because  of  any  pledges  I  b«i^  in 

tlie  wqrld  to  ^way  against  my  conscience  ?    Nqi  sune  I.  Far  J 

iiaYe  i^o  wife  nor  children  to  cry  out  upon  me  to  stay  with 

thjem  f  aiyjl  if  I  bad,  J  hope  the  call  of  my  eomscLence  shoulfl 

{be  beard  abpve  tbenu     Is  it  because  I  was  loth  to  leav^  ^ 

boi^our  and  the  profit  of  the  place  I  was  risen  unto?  I  desire 

your  Lordships  and  all  the  world  should  know  I  da  mucih 

•jScorn  honour  and  profit,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  <^Qn^ 

(parison  pf  my  conscience ;  besides,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  by 

a.ny  reasonable  man,  but  that  if  I  could  have  conipUed  with 

{lome,  I  should  not  have  wanted  either*    Is  it  becauscr  J 

.lived  here  at  ease^.  and  was  loth  to  venture  the  loss  of.  that(? 

J^op  so  neither ;  for  whatsoever  the  world  may  be  pleased  to 

•  thinks  I  l^ave  led  a  very  painful  life,  and  such  as  I  could  hayp 

been  very  w^U  content  to  change,  had  I  well  kn^own  ho^. 

^X<etnpthing  be  spoken  against  me  but  truth»  and  I. do  hei^ 

challenge  whatsoever  is  between  Heaven  and  Hell  to  say  thri^ 

wo^ds  against  me  in  point  of  my  religion ;  in  which  by  God^s 

.grace^  I  have  ever  hated  dissimulation :   and  had  I  not  bsted 

it,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  with  me  for  worldly 

.  ^ety  than  now  it  is.     But  it  can  no  way  become  a  Christian 

JBishop  to  halt  with  God."  * 

He  then  stated  what  persons  he  had,  by  his  individual  ex- 

;ertion^,  preserved  or  reclaimed  from  popery.     Buckingham 

yras  onie,  ChiUin^orth  another.     When  the  business  of  the 

i.d9>y  was  over,  Hugh  Peters  followed  him  out  of  the  ^use 

,and  abused  him,  till  the  Earl  off  Essex  accidentally  came 

up,  aiid  with  an  honourable  feeling,  delivered  him  firom  the 

insults  of  this  brutal  fanatic.     In  no  case  where  the  appear- 

an<?^  of  law  was  thought  necessary  for  destroying  an  obnoxi- 

pus  individual,  has  the  determination  to  destroy  him  ever  boon 

.more  decidedly  manifested  throughout  the  whole  proceeding^. 

.  .The  .weightiest  proofs  which  could  be  produced  of  his  traitor- 

^^v^  epd/eavours  to  introduce  a  tyrannical  governm^  were  a 

.passfige  in  his  diary,  and  a.  few  words  which  he  was  accused 

,9f.  h^ivipg  spoken  at  the  council  table.     He  had  enitered  m 

I  his  dif^ry.  that,  upon   the   Scotch  rebellion,  Strafford  and 

«  Hist,  of  his  TrowWes,  p.  224,  225.  f  I*^»<J'  P-  22S. 
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Kitigin  ^eMraoitbninyrwq^  if  th6.'PfllrlMttidiili'|jJR»U  paam 
p^wi&tt  md  nrfiite^'^  ice.  llieii&ivaft.no  "j^rte^liiidDdEe  WI 
advised  i%al*vMe,  and  he  demaaiifed  iffacdnr?  thod^^U 
epidiel  pe«vUh  w«re  a  Veiy  peevidr  wovdy  Ite^iii^litiiiteaniie 
it'lti  Ms  privMe  notes  withcut  tremani**  The  odierrbhaigd 
#a%  that  after  the  dissoiatiNm  of  the  last  paililRKienti  henjnd 
teid  to  the  King,  now  he  might  use  his  dim  pDwerO  ifRUii 
was  attested  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  eklery  wlode>.h|LiNb 
wel*e  95  ingrained  with  the  blood  of  Strafford^  tiBL^me-oiXxaA 
act  of  the  same  kind  ooiild  fix  a  stain  upon  «thenL.>^1fiie 
Archbishop  denied  the  words,  either  in  terms •  or  inr  aoiB^'tb 
the  uttermost  of  his  knowledge ;  and  if  he  had^«pohen  fl'cn^ 
either,  he  said,  diey  were  ill-advised,  bat  no  tneaBOQi;  iii 
Ct^easonable,  aiCd  then  he  ought,  by  law,  to  'have  been*  tried 
fer  them  within  six  months.  And,  moreoTer,  they  wei^ 
diarged  upon  him  by  a  single  witness*  ^'  Strwige,^'  said'he^ 
<<it  is  to  Bie,  that  at  such  a  foil  tables  no  person  <oP  hodour 
tdiouki  t^member  such  a  speech  but  Sir  Henry  Vkne.  HeiiB 
a^man  of  some  years,  and  memory  is  one  of  the  fii;;^'  powtls 
of  man  on  which  age  works ;  and  yet  his  memory  so'gofxi<BS 
fresh,  that  he  alone  can  remember  words  spoken  at  a  M 
•itoundl  tables  which  no  person  of  honour  remembers  btu  Ui«- 
sdf. '  But  I  would  not  have  him  brag  of  it;  for  I-  haee  read 
fia  S^  Augustin,  that  qtddam  peadnd,  8ome,''eve]i  the  worst  of 
-men,  have  great  memories,  and  are  tanto  pgotes^  90  much  the 

eworse  for  them.    God  bless  Sir  Henry  I  "  ♦  » .         •  ,  t.  

'  These  chaigcB,  utterly  untenable  as  tbey  were  upon:  snjr 
principle  of  law,  were  the  weightiest  which  could  be>bnni^ 
i^ainst  him*  The  others  proved,  only,  in  many*  instano^> 
tile  falsehood  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  aU  the  malice  of  chp 
l^rosecutors.  It  was  made  a  diarge  of  treason'  agamst  .ima, 
that  when  in  the  progress  of  repairing  Str  PlauPs^-  it^«« 
necessary  to  demolidi  tome  of  the  houses-  which >hddl>'Been 
built  about  it,  a  committee  had  been  s^pointedindth  ipbiHit 
to  compound  with  the  tenants,  .or  pull  tbehoaseSiidUmf^f 
they  would  not  compound:  that  the  goldsmiths^iJml  heen 

:  •  Hist  of  his  TRMiblM^  fi^flSSr  ..        v.fT  • 


aad  iiBoibirdbiScrteliti  dnd'tfaettaa  a|)|iBared^l^')uski4im^/Tb# 
Buoxaf  tOiBUKpp^ct'Ae  Lbnddn  clergy  in  <thelr*olw9^,of.'tkb€;$ij[ 
Th^  9shttskixslie!Vrynne\waiditilaeiothei^l^^ 
£D(fwahiias}  tFea&ciiiableacfB:in  bini'^  the c^itture9(^asf^j ifi^ 
DttKBonfinraittjr  miui  et^rwf  p0tty>  case  of  ieeo)€si£i$lioal,'ji|FJi^^9q 
don  "irhicb  could  'be  made  to* appear  as  a  grie^^oice;  tfaei  pr^^ 
Jooigatibiii  of  dib  convocation ;  the  canons ; .  th^  lik^giMg^^ 
which  the  tmiversity  had  addressed  him;  .his  hariQg  i^end^4 
the  painted  window  at  Lambeth,  the  pictures,  in.  h^  g^^t^lf 
<he  Buseals  in  his  study.  ^*  True^  my  Lords,'.'  re^U^  ti^ 
indignant  Prelate;  I  had  many,  but  I  had  more  of  the  Qr^ 
Uturgtes  than  the  Ex>aian:  and  I  had  as  many  of  bo^  i^/I 
ooold  get.  And  I  would  fain  know  how  we  shall  .fu^wer 
their  errors  if  we  may  not  -have  their  books?  I  had  Ktu^gfcis^ 
ail  I  Qottld  get,  both  anci^it  and  modern.  I  had  ajso^tb^ 
Alcoran  in  divers  copies;  if  this  be  an  argwnent^  why  dn^ 
they  not  accuse  me  to  be  a  Turk  ?"  * 

The  trial,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  lasted  twenty  dAjTSi'd^m^ 
whidi  Land  displayed  a  courage  answerable  t0t  his  cfj^uae  and 
character,  and  a  promptitude  not  to  have. been  expected  ^ 
bis  years^  With  such  a  brave  innocence  did.  he  d^i^  hjti^ 
self,  and  so  utterly  demolish  the  evidence  agaiQi9t;him4,UiL 
flpote  of  all  the  care  with  which  it  had.  been  conceiitedy:^!)^^ 
possessed  as  the  citizens  were  with  the  spirit  of  secta^n  1)^^ 
iBour,  some  of  them  admitted  he  had  answered. ma^jr  tbingp 
vtry  well,  yet,  they  added,  he  must  suiPer  somewhat  |bi:  t^ 
honour  of  the  House.  On  the^lay  appointed  for  bis  de&n^, 
Fr3ame  published  lua  diary,  garbled  in  som^  pact^  [and 
interpolated  in  others,  artfully  and  wickedly;  and  wb^.the 
Arebbishop  came  to  the  bar,  he  saw  that  the  book  }iad.b^^ 
ptiesientedf  to  eivery  one  of  the  Lords  who  were  to  pco^Qu^Qs 
sentence. oa  hua*  A  little  while  the  sight  troubled  high  b» 
it'was  designed  to  do;  but  comforting  himself  witl^  i^at  tjru^t 
linGdd,  which  never  for  a  moment  forsook  hiUn  thjrougb.  all 
Us  >  long  affliction,  he  entered  u|>on  his  defence,  and  eatre^Jt^ 
ithe^Hbuse-to  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  been  sifted  :to»  the 
'i«rjr  brah,'wv.^^  my.diaiy,"  said  he^  ^^nay,  my  very,  praydr- 

*  Hist  of  his  TrDi4>lM»  {u  314.  f  Ibid.  p.  412. 


bode  iakieii  £ran<  me,  and  vsed  agaiBSt  m^  and  that|  m^soqie 
eases^BOt  ta  pcoTe,  but  to  make,  a  charge*  Yet  I  aia^.tboa  fiur 
gkd  even  for  this;  for  by  my  diary  yoiue  Lord^hip^  bi^^ 
seen  the  passages  of  my  life;  and  by  w^y  prayer«-book;the 
gseatest  seerels  between  God  and  my  soul  ^  so  that  yo«k  have 
me  at  the  very  bottom:  yet,  blessed'  be  God,,  no  did<3|y^)t^  is 
ibond  in  the  one,  no  popeiy  in  the  other*"*  Then  brie% 
but  fbrdbly  going  over  the  dharges  and  the  evidenoe  against 
him,  he  answered  the  assertion  of  the  proseouliors,  that  thou^ 
none  of  these  actions  were  urged  i^ainst  him  as  treason,  yet 
the  result  of  all  amounted  to  it^f.  I  must  be  bold  to  teU 
your  Lordships,'*  said  he,  '^that  if  no  particular,  whidb  i^ 
charged  upon  me^  be  treason,  the  result  from  them  ean»ot> 
for  the  result  must  be  of  the  same  nature  and  spieeies  wilh 
the  particulars  from  which  it  rises,  and  this  holds  in  naUu^ 
in  morality,  and  in  law*.  So  this  imaginary  result  is  a  mp^ 
sler  in  natore,  in  morality,  and  in  law;  and  if  it  he  noui^ished 
will  devour  all  the  safety  of  the  subject  oi  £i^and,  whii^ 
now  stands  so  well  fenced  by  the  known  law  of  the  lw4> 
And,  therefore,  I  humbly  desire]  your  Lordshjp^}  not^.fiir 
mine^  but  for  the  public's  sake,  to  vreigh  this  business*  w#}l 
before  this  gap  be  made  so  wide,  as  there  will  hardly  be 
power  left  again  to  shut  it.":( 

*  So  admirably  did  he  vindicate  himself  upon  the  matters  of 
fact,  and  so  ably  were  the  points  of  law  argued  for  him  by 
his  counsel,  Hearne  and  Hale,  (afterward  Sir  Matthew,) 
that  it  was  found  impossible,  even  by  the  handful  of  Pe^is 
who  sat  in  judgement  on  him^  obsequious  as  they  were  to  a 
tyrannical  House  of  G>mmon8,  and  deep  as  they  were  m 
infomy,  to  pronounce  him  guilty.  But  the  dominant  feotion 
resolved,  as  in  Strofibrd's^  case,  that  when  law  could  not  be 
stretched  to  their  purpose,  their  own  authority  should  stand 
in  its  place ;  sCnd  they  brought  in  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  which 

•  Hist,  of  his  Troubles,  p.  413.  many  grand  treasons.     To'  which  tRe 

t  When  after  this  he  was  beard  by  Archbishop's  advocate  replied, "  I  craif* 

his  counsel,  Sergeant  Wilde,  on  behalf  your  mercy,  good  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  never 

of  the  Commons,  repeated  that  though  understood  before  this  iSkne,  that  two 

it  was  not  allitged  that  any  one  of  his  hiindrod  coupU  of  bUck  pU>b^  W.QoW 

crimes  amounted  to  a  treason  or  felony,  make  a  black  horse.** 
yet  all  his  misdemeanors  put  together        ^  Hist*  ^f  lils  TroublQs,'|ii41^. -"'t 
lid,  by   way  of  accumulation,  make 


Chap:  XVII.]         '  LAtJD.  4jM 

w{»  sUp{)ofted'  letlB  siat^ngly  by  argument  thiol- -by  a>itiob<af 
pet]tioileir»  callhig  out  for  his  blood  i^  the  peopkr  vv^6actuatiy 
exhorted  to  tset  their  hands  to  this  petition  in  the  Cbardfacs; 
a:nd  the  civil  axitborities  made  no  attempt  to  efaf ck  a  fnra^ 
eeedinfg  as  illegal  as  it  was  seandaloQs  and  inbiiman^*  Land 
vfm  admitted  to  speak  in  his  own  behal£  The  substance  ttf 
tbe  proeeedings  in  the  Upper  House  having  been  ]%capitm- 
Iftted  agttitist  him  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  clerk  of  diat  howsaiy 
M^ith  less  asperity  than  the  other  prosecutors  had  used,  th^ 
Arciibtshop  dianked  him  for  bis  humanity.  ^^  This  weartby 
gentib^man/'  mid  he,  <<  hath  pressed  all  things  as  hord^ 
agaiiflsit  me  as  the  cause  can  any  way  bear ;  that  was  his  duty 
tb  this  honourable  House,  and  it  troubled  me  not.  But  his 
k^an^iage'  and  expressions  were  civil  towank  me,  in  this  mf 
great  affiiction ;  and  for  this  I  render  him  humble  and  hearty 
that^ki!r,  having  from  other  hands  pledged  my  Saviour  in  gaQ 
and  vinegar,  and  drunk  up  the  cup  of  the  scomings  of  the 
people  to  the  veiy  bottom.  I  shall  follow  every  diing  in  the 
same  order  he  proceeded  in ;  so  far  forth  at  least  as  an  old 
^Itfw  hand  could  take  them,  a  heavy  heaaft  observe  them,  and 
Wn  old  decayed  memory  retain  them."f  He  did  this  wi^ 
clearness  and  precision;  and  reminded  the  Commons  that 
the  evidence,  as  it  was  laid  before  them,  was  but  upon,  the 
collection  and  judgement  of  one  man,  whose  opinion  might 
di£fer  much  from  that  of  the  judges  themselves^  and  who 
having  been  absent  on  some  of  the  days^  could,  of  course,  in 
that  part  of  the  proceedings,  report  only  what  others  had 
reported  to  him,  what  came  from  him,  being  at- best,  a  repoitt 
of  evidence,  and  not  upon  oath.  No  person  had  ever  given 
ft  verdict  upon  such  grounds ;  and  it  was  for  that  Houae,  as 
the  great  preserver  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  to 
consider  how  far  it  might  trench  upon  thesey  in  future  oqi>- 
s^uenced,  if  these  great  boundaries  were  laid  loose  and  op^i. 
He  desired  that  they  would  take  into  consideration,  his  calling, 
bis  age,  his  former  life,  his  fall,  his  long  and  strict  imprison- 
menU  In  my  prosperity,  (said  the  venerable  sufferer),  I 
bless  God  for  it,  I  was  never  puffed  up  into  vanity,  whatever 
the  world  may  think  of  me.   And  in  these  last  full  four  years' 

*  Hist  of  his  Troubles,  p.  431,  482.  f  Ibid.  p.  434. 


imnmteef  IlAudt  the  same  Gody  pfmxm  fittunam  aawMiiaf 
tidif  I  have  nith  decent  eonstaaqr  borne  the  weight  of  a 
pTessitigt  fi»rtiiiiB :  and  I  hope  God  will  stnsngthea  tne  vaxtOi 
tad  in^  the  end  of  it.    Mn  Speaker,  (he  continued^)  I  .am 
very  aged,  eonsideruig  the  tamcHk  of  my  life^  and  l.daif 
find  in  fiijself  more  decays  than  I  make  shew  of;  and  the 
period  of  Bay  liSt^  in  the  course  of  natore^  cannot  be  far  d£ 
JLt  cannot  but  be  a  great  grief  unto  me  to  stand  al  these  yean 
ihos  charged  before  ye.    Yet  give  me  leaive  tor  say  thus  jnwd) 
lifithoat  4ifrenee ;  whatsoever  errors  or  &ult8  I  may  have  eom-» 
by  the  way»  in  any  my  proceedings  thr6u^  hmmh 
rf  (as  who  is  he  that  hath  not  offended,  and  broken 
INMUe  statut&*laws  too,  by  ignorance,  or  misapprebensioQi  oi 
foi^getfulQess,  at  some  sudden  time  of  action  ?)     Yet^  if  :Gcri 
hhsB  me  with  so  much  memory,  I  will  die  with. these  wofdt 
in  my  mouth,  that  I  never  intended,  much  less  endeavoiuredf 
Ithe  fvAyversion  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  the  bifioging 
ja  of  Popish  superstition  upon  the  true  Protestant  religion^ 
estabKshed  by  law  in  this  kingdom."* 
1 1   The  strength  with  which  he  defended  himself :  was  Mi  and 
fl9kn0wle%ed  even  by  many  of  the  members ;  but  truth  and 
^oqttenoef  were  as  little  regarded  in  those  calamitous  dayfrss 
Jaw,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  without  hearing  couosel  inlm 
b^hflJf,  the  Commons  voted  him  guilty  of  high  treascxi.  These 
.1«at  yet  faoaour  enough  among  the  few  Lords  who  adhered  to 
tf)^  pariiament  through  all  its  courses,  to  hesitate  at  passing  a 
MSa  so  'fiagraiit^y  iniquitous ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one 
^yfiitbe^'Hieaaest  wretchte  that  ever  brought  infamy  upon^ 
i^ld  atid  honourable  name  finr  the  sake  of  currying  favour  widi 
#.  rilling  factiony  .calied  the  Primate  rascal  and  viHaiuyaad 
leldfthe  Limb  that  if  they  demurred,  the  citizens  irould  ccme 
jdoiwtt  and  call  for  jusdoe,  as  they  had  done  int  Streiibrd's 
AMBe^i-    Mr».  Stroud  also,  who  came^up  wilih  aimeiksage  SKm 
j^fCoiamonB  to^uidcen  the  Uppeir  Hobse^  leit  fall  the<  same 
Nhreatij:    And' when  they  voted  that-.aU  papevsxelalting  to*  die 
llrial  diDukl  be  laid  befone  them,  the  Qommons,  toiiutimidate 
•ibem^;  prepared  ansocdiiiancerto  disfilace  thesU  fiomijalLiqooih 
«aand  lin  tibe  aifmy^  aiod  by  tbeh:  oldi  agents  procmrediapetiMn 

f  -      •  HihtiofbUTttiubkg,  p.  4».       -   f  n>ld;p.441.'    5  "^  IWA    '' 


to^fae5gQt'Uf>ibr the  pmiishmdiit  t>{  delinqulent^Jttbd  Ifop-Jbtdn^ 
Higs  the  Loids  to  vote  and  sit  with  the^Zlomtnons^toUUe  eiA 
that  public  business  might  be  more  quickly  despaD^hE^di^^  Af. 
length  TS/^heniOTiljr  ftmrteen  Lords  were  present,  tliey^vdted 
him  guiky  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  thelawE  aixft  the  pro<* 
tekasfttreligion^  and  of  being  an  enemy  to  Parliaments';  -biit 
left  it  fcMT' the  judges  to  pronounce  whether  this  w«re  treasott^ 
and  the  judges^  to  their  lasting  honour,  unanimously  deob^^Jl 
that 'nothing  which  was  charged  against  the  Archbishop,  wi^ 
treason^  by  any  known  and  established  law  of  the  land.  '{«t 
the  &oe  of  this  determination,  the  Commons  persisted  in  tlieit 
murdek-ous  purpose;  the  Peers,  who  shrunk  from  a -ndKH^ 
ajotiveipavticipation  in  the  crime,  shrunk  from  their  duty  aiKO) 
lubsenting  (themselves  from  the  House,  and  six  w«re  ^  foetid 
thvrcugb'^paced  enough  to  concur  in  the  sentence  of '<$on^ 
deimmation.. 

I  Such  aa  issue  had  been  foreseen,  and  a  pardon,  under  the 
Qi^eat  .Seal5  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  him  from  th^  King^ 
which,  if  his  persecutors  proceeded  with  any  regard  to- lltw 
tliey  must  needs  allow;  if  it  failed,  as  there' wa^  too  iiiuch 
tttasoh  >to  apprehend,  it  would  at  least  manifest  ihe'-Kinlgfe 
Justice' and  aifection  to  an  old  faithful  servant,' whom'^C'se 
mudkt  esfteemed.  This  pardon  he  produoedf  when  he  wati 
ealled  upon  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  n^t  be  psmfeed 
up<»i  hitn.  It  was  read  in  both  Houses^  but  as  1^  e^ifp^cl^d, 
they^  in  their  usurped  and  tyrannical  authority^  affirtnedl  thkt 
the  King  could  not  pardon  a  judgement  of  !^rliam^titv  <  Be^ 
ing«  thus  assured  of  death,  ^^he  neither  entertained 'his  leh^ 
tenee'with  a  stoical  apathy,  nor  wailed  his  fate  widi  weak  atid 
womanish  lamentations,  (to  which  extremes  most  men  arfe 
carried  in  this  case,)  but  heard  it  with  so  even  and  so  skntol^k 
a  temper,  as  showed  he  neither  was  a^amed  to  live,^nor  ai&aM 
0o  die«''  Up  to  lihat  point  he  had  composed  the  history  of -Mb 
troubles  and  trial?  that  when  justice  one  day  should  be' rerii^ 
il^red  <to  fajs  memory,  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  fdM 
and)  i  complete  vindication*  That  task  he  now  broke  off,  and 
-pnepatNed.  for  dea^ih.  Hp  petitioned  his  iniquitous  judges  fbt 
(twiOijfiqiroiirs^  the,  one,  Jthat  three  of  bk  CSbapiainis  mii^hd  be 
with  him  before  and. at  his  death;  the.other^  that ^he' might 
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be  bAaaA?a»taiui  mot  snde^e  die  i0iionuBibiiii(|a^ltariHlrow 
fuutenk&for  ttetatm  in  its  fiill  rigoiir.  The  GbmiMMs^'vidt 
a  kratality  ^vvorthy  of  dieir  whide  prooeednigi  m  Jthis.eaar^ 
defied  both;  tfaejr  only  allowed  that  one  of  the  Ohapliuiii 
whom  he  Jiamed  mi^t  attend^  with  two  of  their  ovln^divmes^* 
i^^tntmg  two  of  the  most  notorious inceoiliaries ; « » TheSiu^ 
vii&' attended  in  pefson,  to  know  the  mannur  ef  his  exntdtmn, 
(ks  tf  even  the  Sheriffi  felt  some  diame^  if  not  some  ootspuDe* 
tbn^  at  bearing  a  part  in  this  flagrant  inhumanitj,)  sodiK 
an  answer  they  nireref  referred  to  the  wansant,  that  he  shmM 
Uehanged^  dsawn,  and  quartered.  He  petifiioneidtherionba 
second  itime  upon  this  point,  on  the  grounds  4ifhis-{irofia8ii<»^ 
Uis-rai^'  and  die  dignity  which  he  had  held^  as  haxiiigBat  in 
Acfir  Home,  and  been  of  the  King's  Privy  CbuneiL  n-lifk 
Lords  sent  it  to  the  Lower  House,  signifyii^  itfaat  for  ^Ifese 
reasons  they  had  assented  to  it;  and  the  Oommons.inecB  thw 
pleased,  to  ooasent  that  he  should  dbly  be  beheaded;!  bofc(ftiv 
wiis  odt  conceded  by  them  till  after  :|:  some  debate. 

The  night  befove  his  execulian,  he  ate  a  modeilite  suppe^j 
loirefiresh  has  spirits,  and  then  goii^  to  bed  sle|>t.  sounailji  dl 
the  hour  when  his  attendants  were  appointed  to  awaitiihis 
vising.  Whenvhe  was  brought  out  of  the  Tomei^  the  speetah* 
tors  '^'iwere  so  divided  betwixt  bemoaners  and  insnlters,  itvat 
hand  ito  decide  which  of  them  made  up  the  aiost  pari.*'  •  He 
]^^5eoeded^th'  a  eheerfiil  countenance,  and  an  unnifflediiai]i4 
tivMigh  Hugh  :Petsn^  and  Sir  John  Ofetworthgr,  ^a'SW 
^iratthyi«f'Su^h<  an' associate^)  were 'all  the  way. assailing' him 
with^iAhuman  iiMeriiogatories.  These  he  took  calmly,  dud 
^t]i0o^  some  rude  and  Undfaril  people  rdvikd  hiw  as 4ie  past 
along  with  opprobrious  language,  as  loth  to  let  him  ^ttoilhs 
gtktvt  in  pdaue,  yet  it  nev»"fiisoompoded  hisdumgfais^  Boii'As- 
iarbed  his  'patienciSk  For  he -'bad  pp^tsd  sor  asel}  >i*  dis 
school 'of  Ohnrist,>lhat  when  he-was  >rsviled>:heiiietiiad']|it 
itffain,  but  oommitted  his  eauseito^  him  that  ^udstethilflhlaouUvi 
And  as  be^did  not  ftlar  tfaeirowiis,so']^0ithel*'d]ddie0Dia«llMi 
iffisxede,  of  the  vtdgar  Isetd^and  ther^^e  xAtt^ertoaread  wiatf^ 
hb  had  to  'spealk  unto  the-  people,  r»llher'4haft)aaitaffiB0tottie 
oiteniatioii'^har'of  meraqryorwit  ill  tfa4t  dlpeadfi4^i^|hii]L^ ' 
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<  ( f^^^SUiodf  ^eopk^K  aaid  >hcv  ^^'  diis  js  tica  .imonnlfiiKtitHb  time  to! 
pl»ach^  yetrfrishail  rb^gin  witib  s,  text  of  sor^uine'(tHeb]»i«iB^' 
3^b3. )  Xctr  ta  'run  teith  paHeace  the  race  (Bohiak  is'  set  igfbna  nsf 
hmMnff^^Ti^o  JisvA  the  author  and^finisher  of  mtr fatSiyiohoy  jm 
ik^  ijoy  ■  thjotff  wcLS  ^set  bejime  biwii  endured  tSke  ^arossj  de^pidng  Ae; 
^haike^)AAd  is  setdoma  txithe  right  hand  tf  ike  threne  ff  Godi  . 
.ti^ithoffm  iie&a  km^  in  my  race,  and  how  I  Imve  looked  itoi 
Jesus^tbe  audner  and  finisher  of  tsny.&itb.  He  best  knowSb  1; 
ami  iiowoQme>to  tthk  end^and  here  I  find  the  cross,  a  death<o£ 
ddJanud^;  i>ut  the  sbame  must  be  despised, . « •  or  no  comBig  to 
diebntgUt  UEimi/of  God !  I  am  going  apace^  as  you  see,  toweLrdi 
ijm  Red -Sfeay.andiny  feet  are  now  upon  the  very  brink  of  it& 
an  arginneoDby  Iihope^  dbat  Grod  is  bringing  me  into  the  iandi 
of^]|>rom]sei;  ifbr  that  was  die  way  through  which  he  led  hit 
peojileu^j  .^Btit  before  they  came  to  it  he  instituted  a  pasaoveil 
thera,  ««i'a  lamb  it  was,  but  it  must  be<eatea  with  saur 
;I  fahftU  obey^  and  labour  to  d^est  theaour  herbaito 
well  as  the  lamb.  And  I  shall  remember  it  is  the  Lordfe 
I^H^fOver  y  i  shall  not  think  4]f  the  herbs^  nor  be  dngry  ^th 
tliis  biitiid^tbat  gathemth  them^  but  look  up  oidy.  unix>  Him  wh9 
indtitntted  that^  and  governs  these.  For  men  dtm  bom  m 
wm»x*pewe!lr  aoer  me^  t&an  what  is  given  theaifrom.  ^^e.  h  am 
luatfin  love  with  this  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  for  I  haw 
^id  wekkness  and  infirmities  of  fieeh  and  blood  >plentifidlj)r.in 
1^,  and  I  bat<e  prayed  with  my  Saviour  ut  tranHret.eetbf  is^^ 
tibftt  tbii  cup  of  Red  Wine  mi^t  pass  from  tie«  B^t  i£:m^ 
•.wt-GfMl's  wdl,  not  man's,  be  done!  And  I  45ball- moat 
willingly •  idrink  of  this  cup,  as  deep  as  lie  .pkases^  aad.^iitev 
ii^  doisaeayyea  and  pass  througLit,  in  the  way  that  be.«bbH 

v-'ITfaua  h6  hcgAn- Ids  taring  address,  in  tbat.  state  of  calm 
hdt  doe{tot  feelihgy  ^ben  die;mind  seeks.  f<ir  fiuukieB  jlnd 
lgcf£S;aiddiraiSittiIitiides,;a9id;exrkraGite  frcisi.tfaeBieotisolatbaii 
^^1  BtatAgtbJ  Wht|t  he  «aid'  was^  detiMered  .with,  a  g]»?e  ook^t 
pipbunBi'ttO'thiti^^  he:  appeared,'.': aays  -Sir  Philip  Warwidc^  ^^  tbi 
]inlBeliifrt>wnifiHieral<siN«Mltf^  less  pawouy  than  Ite  faafl 

iitifonii^ti.tinefi  jnade  dieJike.&r.a  JUeod*''  .The  hope  wUcb 
h^  bad^lxriisaedatJib  lastiaweful^paning  withl8traiSK«rd,.9)as 
Aow  nobly  Jui^fied ;  it  vrpa,  not  possible  Jor.  oum,  in  those 
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fearful  oirooxMlaaee^  la  have  gpven /proof  of  slt^wnMs 
Gouxage^  or  of  a  more  constant  and  well^^founded  faiAui  i  Net 
did  he  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  pe<^e  suA^taA^ 
monition  as  the  time  permitted.  ^^  I  know^'^  said  he^  ^^itf 
God  whom  I  serve  is  as  able  to  deliver  me  from  this  Sea  of 
Blood,  as  he  was  to  deliver  the  Three  Children  from  the  fiiC^ 
nace;  and  (I  humUy  thank  my  Saviour  for  it !)  my  readbi*- 
tion  is  now  as  theirs  was  then :  they  would  fiat  fD&r$hip  Ae 
imaffe  the  king  had  set  up^  nor  will  I  the  imaginations  which 
the  people  are  setting  up:  nor  will  I  forsake  the  tem{deand 
llie  truth  of  God,  to  follow  the  bleating  of  Jeroboam's  eeii^ 
in  Dan  and  Bethel.  And  as  for  this  people,  they  are  at  thi» 
day  miserably  misled,  (God  of  his  mercy  open  their  eyes,  thai 
they  may  see  the  right  way  !)  for  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  bxjA 
if  they  go  on,  both  will  certainly  fall  into  the  ditch." 

He  then  spake  of  his  innocence  and  the  unprecedao^ 
manner  of  his  condemnation.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  ^. what 
the  Pharisees  said  against  Christ  himself:  ^  If  we  let  hm 
aione^  all  men  will  believe  in  him,  et  venieni  Momtmi^  and  dw 
Romans  will  come,  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  natioB^- 
See  how  just  the  judgement  was  !  They  crucified  Christ  to 
fear,  lest  the  Romans  should  come;  and  his  deathwas.it 
which  brought  in  the  Romans  upon  th^tn;  €rod  puokhiDg 
them  with  that  which  they  most  feared.  And  I  pray  God 
this  clamour  of  venient  Momanii  of  which  I  have  giv^  V0 
cause,  help  not  to  bring  them  in  !  For  the  Pope  never  had 
such  an  harvest  in  England  since  the  Reformation,  as  he  hath 
now  upon  tlie  sects  and  divisions  that  are  among  us."  Next 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  King  his  gracious  sovereign,  as  wet 
whom  in  his  conscience^  he  knew  to  be  a  sound  and  sincere 
protestant.  He  dwelt  upon  the  popular  clamours  for  justice^ 
as  a  practice  which  might  endanger  many  an  innocent,  mai^ 
and  pluck  his  blood  upon  the  heads  of  the  people^  and  of  that 
great  populous  city :  and  he  spake  of  the  pooj:  Ohunah  lol 
England.  ^^  It  hath  flourished,"  said  he,  ^^  and  been  a  shelter 
to  other  neighbouring  churches,  when  storms  hsf^  drivea' 
t^pon  them.  But,  alas !  now  it  is  in  a  storm  itself  and  3od 
c^y  knows  whether,  or  how,  it  shall  get  out.  Aih)^  wlaehi^ 
worse  than  the  storm  from  without,  it  is  beeomd  like^aa^oak 


tAekto  shivers  "vnth  wedges  auuk  out  of  its  owii  body,  atid  at 
evi^ry  cleft  jprofttneness  and  irreligion  is  enteritig  in ;  while  (as 
Jasper  speaksi  in  his  second  book  de  emtemptu  vtAe,)  men 
^t  introdace  proianeness  are  cloked  over  with  the  name 
f»ligimi$  imaginaria^  of  imaginary  religion.  For  we  have 
lost  the  substance,  and  dwell  too  much  in  opinion ;  and  that 
Church,  which  all  the  Jesuits'  machinations  could  not  ruin,  is 
fiiUen  into  danger  by  her  own. 

:  "  The  last  particular  (for  I  am  not  willing  to  be  too  long) 
js  myself.  I  was  born  and  baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  England  established  by  law: -in  that  profession  I 
keve  ever  since  lived,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die.  This 
ift  no  time  to  dissemble  with  God,  least  of  all  in  matters  of 
JeligioQ ;  and  therefore  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  I 
have  always  lived  in  the  Protestant  religion  established  in 
Bogland,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die.  What  clamours 
and  slanders  I  have  endured  for  labouring  to  keep  an  uniform- 
ity in  the  external  service  of  God,  according  to  the  doctrine 
wkI  discipline  of  the  Church,  all  men  know,  and  I  have 
dbiin)dantly  felt.''  Then  he  noticed  the  accusation  of  high 
treason.  "  Besides  my  answers  to  the  several  charges,"  said 
he,  ^  I  protested  my  innocency  in  both  houses.  It  was  said, 
prisoners'  protestations  at  the  bar  must  not  be  taken.  I  can 
biring  no,  witness  of  my  heart  and  the  intentions  thereof; 
therefore  I  must  come  to  my  protestation,  not  at  the  bar,  but 
iliy  protestation  at  the  hour  aiid  instant  of  my  death:  in 
ivfibidi  I  hope  all  men  will  be  such  charitable  christians,  as  not 
tD  think  I  would  di^  and  dissemble,  being  instantly  to  give 
Qod  an  account  for  the  truth  of  it.  I  do  therefore  here>  in 
tiie  /presence  of  God  and  his  holy  angels,  tell  it  upon  my 
deaths  that  I  never  endeavoured  the  subversion  of  law  or  re- 
ligion;'and  I  desire  you  all  to  remember  this  protest  of  mine, 
&r '  my  innocMcy  in  this,  and  from  all  treasons  whatsoever; 
I'iha^re.been  accused,  likewise,  as  an  enemy  to  Parliaments: 
N0;  1  understand  them,  and  the  benefit  that  comes  by  them 
loo  'ifiitil  to  be  so.  But  I  did  mislike  the  mis*government  of 
stHrte  Pariiamentary  ways,  and  I  had  good  reason  for  it.  For 
ccrrt^a  dptimi  est  pessima ;  there  is  no  eorruptton  in  the 
Mmld»  so  4}ad  oa  that  which  is  of  the  best  thing  within  itself; 
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for  the  better  the  thing  is  in  nature,  the  worse  it  is  corrapted. 
And  that  being  the  highest  court  over  which  no  other  hath 
jurisdiction,  when  it  is  misinformed  or  misgoverned,  the  sub- 
ject is  left  without  all  remedy.  But  I  have  done.  I  forgive 
all  the  world,  all  and  every  of  those  bitter  enemies  which 
have  persecuted  me ;  and  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven  of 
God  first,  and  then  of  every  man,  whether  I  have  offended 
him  or  not ;  if  he  do  but  conceive  that  I  have,  Lord,  do  thou 
forgive  me,  and  I  beg  forgiveness  of  him  !  And  so  I  heartily 
desire  you  to  join  in  prayer  with  me.** 

He  had  prepared  a  prayer  for  the  occasion,  and  never  was 
there  a  more  solemn  and  impressive  form  of  words ;  it  is  alike 
remarkable  for  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  composed 
and  uttered;  the  deep  and  passionate  devotion  which  it 
breathes,  and  the  last  firm  fervent  avowal  of  that  religious 
loyalty,  for  which  he  was  at  that  instant  about  to  die  a  martyr. 
To  abridge  it  even  of  a  word  would  be  injurious,  for  if  any 
human  composition  may  be  called  sacred,  this  surely  deserves 
to  be  so  qualified.  "  O  eternal  God  and  mercifiil  Father! 
look  down  upon  me  in  mercy,  in  the  riches  and  fulness  of  all 
thy  mercies,  look  down  upon  me:  but  not  till  Thou  hast 
nailed  my  sins  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  till  Thou  hast 
bathed  me  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  till  I  have  hid  myself 
in  the  wounds  of  Christ,  that  so  the  punishment  due  unto  my 
sins  may  pass  over  me.  And  since  Thou  art  pleased  to  try 
me  to  the  utmost,  I  humbly  beseech  Thee,  give  me  now  in 
this  great  instant,  full  patience,  proportionable  comfort,  and 
a  heart  ready  to  die  for  thine  honour,  the  King's  happiness, 
and  the  Church's  preservation.  And  my  zeal  to  this,  (far 
from  arrogancy  be  it  spoken  !)  is  all  the  sin,  (human  frailty 
excepted  and  all  the  incidents  thereunto,)  which  is  yet  known 
to  me  in  this  particular,  for  which  I  now  come  to  suflFer;  I 
say,  in  this  particular  of  treason.  But  otherwise  my  sins  are 
many  and  great :  Lord,  pardon  them  all ;  and  those  especi- 
ally (whatever  they  are)  which  have  drawn  down  this  present 
judgement  upon  me  !  And  when  Thou  hast  given  me  strength 
to  bear  it,  do  with  me  as  seems  best  in  thine  own  eyes; 
and  carry  me  through  death,  that  I  may  look  upon  it  in  what 
visage  soever  it  shall  appear  to  me:     Amen  t  And  that  there 
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tnay  be  a  stop  of  this  issue  of  blood  in  this  more  than  miserable 
kingdom,  (I  shall  desire  that  I  may  pray  for  the  people  too, 
as  well  as  myself;)  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  give  grace  of 
repentance  to  all  blood-thirsty  people.     But  if  they  will  not 
repent,  O  Lord,  confound  all  their  devices,  defeat  and  frus- 
trate all  their  designs  and  endeavours,  upon  them,  which  are 
or  shall  be  contrary  to  the  glory  of  tliy  great  name,  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  Religion,  the  establishment  of  the  King  and 
his  posterity  after  him  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  the 
honour  and  conservation  of  Parliaments  in  their  just  power, 
the  preservation  of  this  poor  Church  in  her  truth,  peace,  and 
patrimony,  and  the  settlement  of  this  distracted  and  distressed 
people  under  their  ancient  laws,  and  in  their  native  liberty. 
And  when  Thou  hast  done  all  this  in  mere  mercy  to  them, 
O  Lord,  fill  their  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  with  religious, 
dutiful  obedience  to  Thee  and  thy  commandments  all  their 
days.      Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  Amen.     And  receive   my  soul 
into  thy  bosom  !    Amen.    Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  I" 
He  pronounced  this  aweful  prayer  with  a  firm  and  audible 
voice,  and  giving  the  paper  to  Dr.  Stern,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  him,  desired  him  to  communicate  it  to  his 
Other  chaplains,  that  they  might  see  in  what  manner  he  left 
this  world ;  and  he  prayed  God  to  bless  them.     Observing 
also,  that  a  person  had  been  writing  his  speech,  he  deaired 
him  not  to  do  him  wrong,  by  publishing  a  false  and  imperfect 
copy.    His  countenance  had  all  this  while  a  ruddier  and  more 
animated  hue  than  it  was  wont  to  have ;  so  that  his  enemies, 
with  that  malignity  which  marked  all  their  proceedings  to- 
wards him,  said  he  had  painted  it,  to  fortify  his  cheeks  against 
discovery  of  fear.     The  scaffold  was  crowded  with  people, 
and  when  he  moved  toward  the  block,  he  desired  he  might 
have  room  to  die,  beseeching  them  to  let  him  have  an  iend  of 
his  misery,  which  he  had  endured  very  long ;  and  this  he  did 
as  calmly  "  as  if  he  rather  had  been  taking  order  for  a  noble- 
man's fimeral,  than  making  way  for  his  own !  "     Being  come 
iiear  it,  he  put  off  his  doublet,  and  said,  "  God*s  will  be 
done  !     I  am  willing  to  go  out  of  this  world ;  none  caii  be 
more  willing  to  send  me."     And  seeing  through  the  chinks 
of  the  boards  that  some  persons  were  got  under  the  scaffold 
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tfaffiy^>^f^.e;^)H}rrto  n^move  ^hem,  or  dt9p  the  creviqes,  ^ayiI^g| 
ifiiw^  i^.pa:f%o(  Im  desine,  that  hi^  blood  sboald  fall  upon  ^% 
IjemU jgf  rt^B.peppl^  "  Never,"  $ay$ HeyJyn,  "  did ixiaapM^ 
off,rP^rjli^iftr.wi|th.a  better  courage,  ftpr  }oQ|i  upoiu  bi$.blQ9d^ 
^^*  mrii^QiW  en^jwie^  with  more  phristianqharity.",  SfPiJ^ 
Cl^tWQf  thy  ^^  molested  him  with  ioipertixieu^  que^tj^ps^  m^ 
aft^.  S9^kly  answering  him  once  or  twioe,  Laud  tiir^i^ci,  V^ 
tb^  ^executioner  a«  the  gentler  person,  and  giving;  him  ipquf^,! 
|(m4,  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenances  ^\}^^^ 
I^MQ^st  friend,  God  forgive  thee,  and  I  do :  and  do  thKi>ffi^ 
^ppn,  pe  with  mercy."  Then  he  knelt  dowp,  apd-  %ft?Fj#i 
ibort  prayer,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  laip^  jg$^ye,,)tht 
llgnal  in  these  words,  '^  Lord,  receive  my  soul,!'/  Th^  Ji^ea^ 
^§s  severed  at  one  blow;  and  instantly. the  ffic^  became |>s4$|[ 
gashes,  .to. the  confusion  of  those  who  affirmcid  th^M^  ^h^,!^ 
Ifiiijated.it.  Yet  they  had  then  the  stupidity  and  tfie  vbasgiv^ 
\Q  ^issejrtf  th^t  he  had  reddened  his  countenance,  ajod  propt^ 
his  spirit  by  some  compounded  cordial  from  an  apotbe^^f  jj 
s^bpfdiii^  theheai^t,  and  so  impenetrable  the  understand^g, 
9f  th?  &<|tious.  .,,  .  , 

,  ^Qrfput^mi^li^ides  i^ttended  this  victim  of  Sectarian  perse^f^T) 
tj^,tfi.the£^ave;  the  greater  part  attracted  by  curiosity,  bMt 
VMK)  ^y.iio.ve  and  veneration  ;  and  not  a  few.  it  is  heli^j^ 
bgfi  ^(^fgrae  of  conscience,  for  having  joined  in  the  wicked  s^^ 
l^^ll|i?hiipl%9M>ur  with  which  he  had  been  hunted  dx^yn^  A« 
baj^.  Iriuinph  never. was  obtained  by  faction,  nor  was  ^m 
t^^^mph'  ever  .more  .basdy  celebrated.  Even  after , this  m,i:^ri4M 
bi4  ^n^c^ffimitteid  with,  all  the  mockery  of  law,  his  n^i^mq^^ 
iiH^#P9{^il$d  in  libds  of  blacker  virulence  (if  that  be  pof^^h^ 
l^fi)ililhQ%^ihy «whicih  the  d^lud?d  populaice  had  beei^  instig^t^ 
^  iW^QW'  %  hi^  blood;  And  to  this  day  those ,^hft  Ww* 
i^4t^^^<3^if>P9:oi*tbe  Puritans,  repeat  with  un^()£^)ie^ 
^l5Q«te8».the;roputatiqnp,?gfun8t  him,  ^  if  th^yhad  supopi^i^ 
\^  ij^ir;  ipplaeabl^  .temp^*,  and  tJkir  hardiihopd  of,  ^UijfA 
9]^  ^MfWe .graceful  is. it  to.^)ihserve.hpw.Utt}e.i»  in.th^.pftw^ 
qiifp^iif^^jfQ^iyfh^n  in  tbexiisf^^nsa^ionstpf  J^rf^nd^^fj^}^ 
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permitted  ti  <ityits  wor^t.  The  enemiesr  df  ILdu^ctif  6ff»8fl# 
Mttij'^t  thfeiitoosjt,  ^fe#  shdrt  Jreai^  bfihfirHlIty^sai^^ 
atid  this  Was  all  they  could  d6  H '  The^  f  emiVe'd-'bfW  *6rA 
the  s5^ht  of  calamities,  which  wbuld  have'bteeh  fb  htb^tedfSlrf 
itore  gri^ous  than  death ;  and  th^y*  aflfof deid  hiM  ah  bppor- 
tinity  of  displaying  at  his  trial  and  on  the' scaHbld^d^ infill 
^blic  theatre,  a  presence  of  mirid,  a  strength'  dt  Iritdledt;^^ 
c^rlni  and  composed  temper,  an  heroic  and  saintly 'magnttiiJ-c 
nifty,  Which  hfe  never  could  hare  been  known  to  possess,  if  hfe 
h^d'hot  thus  been  put  to  the  proof.  Had  they  contented 
thfeihselves  W?th=  stripping  him  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  m1fi'4 
tetting  Hiiti'  go  to  the  grave  a  poor  and  broken-hearted  oM 
fif in,' their  calumnies  might  then  have  proved  so  efF^ctual,  that 
fe'  Would'  have  been  more  noted  now  for  his  infirmities,  than 
ftli^'his  great  and  eminent  virtues;  But  they  tried  him  in  the 
ifrtrttiing  fieli^y  flirtiace  of  afSiction,  and  so  his  sterling  wortR 
was  assayed  and  proved.  And  the  martyrdom  of  Cranme!r'fi| 
ftot  ittore  inexpiably  disgraceful  to  the  Papists,  than  thW  ^f 
Laud  to  the  Puritan  persecutors.  - -^' 

f-He  was  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  cerenffdnies' bftllfe 
Church  of  England ;  a  circumstance  which  affoitfed  "^a  d^^ 
but  mournful  consolation  to  those  who  revered  ^ndlov^lilm. 
It'^eetned  to  them  as  if  the  veneriible  establishnieiit  ttseff^ot^ 
^hich  he  had  presided,  and  for  defending  which  lie  Tia4  di^^ 
martyr,  were  buried  with  him :  for  on  the  same  dayliiftt  Siidiftcl 
famous  p^rs  past  the  ordinanceof  attainder  against -him  j'lK^J^ 
past  an  act  also,  by  which  the  Liturgy  was  suppressed*"^  and^>a 
Directory  for  public  worship  set  forth  in  its  stead.  Wakl^iSAism 
ablei  tract,  whereby  the  public  worship  of  these  kingdomia  we» 
Aencefbtth  to  be  regulated,  is,  as  the  title  implies,"  a  nifet%  4}^ 
ifeclory,  which  prescribed  only  the  order  of  the  service,  ltfe.i^^ 
eVery  thing  else  to  the  discretion  of  the  minii&tef.'  H§  W^  ft^ 
itegiri  with  prayer, in  his  oWn  form  of  wotds,then'td  fisd^^^d^ 
jtertioh  of  scripture  wMch  pleased  him,  so  it  werenot^ftdftP^ 
Apoctypha,  and  ad  niuch  as  tie  chcise,  aiid  t6'espbu)idf%4f 
He' 'thought  gtiod,  having  regard,'  however,'  fp  f iine,  l^# 
^du^  mr^t  be  teft  for  otbear  parts  Of  'the  se#vitSe^^il4flhIt 
tbisi  mjight -.  ijQt  M^.  r.e?idered  tediouB,  l  psalm-singiQg^  wa^  Jto 

•  Rushworth,  partiii.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  839.  ''v:-*e^  .:; 
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follow,  then  a  prayer  before  sermon,  for  which  prefatory 
prayer,  five  pages  of  directions  were  given ;  the  ^^  preaching 
of  the  word''  followed;  then  a  prayer  after  sermon,  another 
psalm  to  be  sung,  and  lastly,  a  valediction. 

The  Tpeople  at  the  Communion  were  orderly  to  sit  about 
the  table.  It  was  declared  requisite  that  on  the  sabbath 
there  should  be  a  holy  cessation  all  the  day  from  all  unne- 
cessary labours^  and  an  abstaining  not  only  from  all  sports 
and  pastimes,  but  also  from  aU  worldly  words  and  thoughts ; 
that  the  diet  on  that  day  should  be  so  ordered,  as  that  neither 
servants  should  be  unnecessarily  detained  from  public  worship, 
nor  any  other  persons  hindered  from  sanctifying  the  day; 
that  the  time  between  and  after  service  be  spent  in  reading, 
meditation,  repetition  of  sermons,  (and  especially  by  calling 
their  families  to  an  account  of  what  they  had  heard,)  and 
catechising ;  holy  conferences,  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
public  ordinances,  psalm-singing,  visiting  the  sick,  relieving 
the  poor,  and  such  like  duties  of  piety,  charity,  and  mercy. 

Burials  were  to  be  without  any  religious  ceremony,  such 
usages  having  been  abused  to  superstition,  being  in  no  way 
beneficial  to  the  dead,  and  many  ways  hurtful  to  the  living. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  judged  very  convenient  that  the  Christian 
friends  who  accompanied  the  dead  to  the  place  appointed  for 
public  burial,  should  apply  themselves  to  meditation  and 
conferences  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  minister,  if  he 
were  present,  might  put  them  in  remembrance  of  their  duty 
there,  as  upon  any  other  opportunity.  They  did  not  intend 
to  deny  any  civil  respects  or  differences,  at  the  burial,  suitable 
to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  deceased. 

Every  one  who  could  read  was  to  have  a  psalm-book,  and 
all  were  to  be  exhorted  to  learn  reading,  that  the  whole 
congregation  might  join  in  psalmody.  But  for  the  present, 
when  many  could  not  read  it  was  convenient  that  the  minister, 
or  some  oth^r  fit  person  should  read  the  psalm,  line  by  line, 
before  the  singing  thereof.  All  holydays  were  abolished,  as 
having  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God.  And  no  directions 
were  given  for  introducing  either  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
creed,  or  the  commandments. 

Such  was  the  Directory,  which  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
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prepared,  and  which  a  Parliament  usurping  to  itself  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  ordered  to  be  observed;  and  for 
this  meagre  miserable  substitution  the  Liturgy  was  to  be  laid 
aside !  The  hatred  which  the  Puritans  expressed  against 
the  Liturgy  was,  as  violent,  as  it  was  [unreasonable,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  none  of  them,  as  yet,  differed  in 
any  single  point  from  its  doctrines.  They  called  it  by  a 
wretched  play  upon  the  word,  the  Lethargy*  of  worship.  To 
prescribe  a  form,  they  said,  was  stopping  the  course  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  muzzling  f  the  mouth  of  prayer.  They  reviled  it 
as  a  compilation  made  by  men  who  were  "  belching  f  the 
sour  crudities  of  yesterday's  Popery;"  and  they  declared  that 
it  had  brought  the  land  generally  to  "  Atheism." 

It  soon  indeed  became  apparent,  that  these  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  had  themselves  prepared  the  way  for  every 
species  of  impiety  and  extravagance.  They  had  raised  a 
storm  whereby  the  peace  and  happiness  of  three  kingdoms 
were  destroyed,  because  they  would  not  kneel  at  the  com- 
munion, tolerate  the  surplice,  use  the  finest  liturgy  that  ever 
was  composed,  nor  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus !  They  had 
raised  the  storm,  and  by  them  it  was  kept  up;  for  the  King 
had  now  yielded  every  political  point  in  dispute,  and  nothing 
but  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  prevented  an  accom- 
modation. And  here  it  is  observable,  that,  as  their  factious 
scrupulosity  brought  on  a  civil  war,  which  real  grievances 
alone  would  not  have  provoked,  and  thus  preserved  the 
nation  from  that  arbitrary  government,  under  which  it  might 
probably  have  settled ;  so  their  intolerant  bigotry  averted  a 
settlement,  which,  by  stripping  the  King  of  his  legitimate 
power,  would  in  its  consequences  have  been  hardly  less  inju- 
rious :  and  thus  through  a  severe  process  of  evil,  good  was 
ultimately  educed  from  their  gross  inconsistencies,  their  pre- 
posterous errors,  and  their  manifold  and  enormous  crimes. 

They  had  succeeded  in  subverting  that  goodly  fabric  of 
Church  government  which  had  been  established  at  the  Re- 
formation.    It  was  now  to  be  seen  how  their  system  would 

*   Anatomy  of  the   Service    Book,         |  Of  Reformation,  touching  Church 
p.  7.  Discipline  in  Cngland,  p.  16.     *<  Trial 

t  Christ  on  his  Throne,  p.  30.  of  the  Liturgy,  p,7. 
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4iM]ypi^i¥i;tta.fi(Qwlyaiid>lio1r.tbAr0jfaftm.i1v^  ite(bbs9f9«d 
.when  th^jr .Ibeniielvea  !h«di  ^t^strayed^  ihb  psmcifti^iiftf^^'^ 
'dience.  The  Assembly  aet  /ortb  d  ecwfes^u  ofifeiibrt^^iKli 
^tkeiCUmiado.optnioiur'were  asserted  Iq  all^^  jpj^oif; 
and  this  xbe  Parliament  approyed.  Th«y  dr^i^ltto'^ 
t  scheme '  of  Presbyterian  goventotot,  wblcb-  wIdb  .ai^Miicd 
taod  jQstabEshed  in  Scotland,  hut  for  which  th^-ioqiil&dAtt 
jobtaitt  the  sahction  of  dbe  Ec^dsi  ParUani^i|{>r  Ixmdo^ilwi^ 
its  suburbs,  bowev^,  was  organized  upoO)  1^  Pne^y^jift^sii 
-plan;  And  it  is  lo  be  wished  that  parts  lof  tlifeidi^iplibe, 
tgarticularly  its  parochial  polity  had  beeri  eatde^/lnto  dSac^ 
^nod  retained  at  the  Restoration,  as  beli^^^c^i^oisgeiibk 
xitith  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  tending  greatlynftaijilsoeffi- 
cieney  and  support  But  even  in  the  As9^mbly9  emn^eM^^ 
fit  had  been  under  their  own  direction,  the  Pires^jQl^iSiiis 
^pere  opposed  by  two  parties,  differing  widelyi&VMKHf  >each  otbdi, 
hat  isaiting  now  against  a  sect  as  intMeranV  Ythietif/ i^ilirad 
.labtained  power,  as  it  had  heretjofcH^e  be^i  impatitotr^oC  (soii- 
'fi>rmily.  The  Ecastians  were  tiie  one^  who  regaffdii^t^tb^ 
•Chiudbas  a  part'Of  the  states  and  properly  subQervic^  tonit, 
^re  &Jr.  ciUowing  no  coercive  power  to  the  Ql^r^*;;  Jte 
mioBt  learned  of  the  members  held  these  opinions,. andl't^^ 
aflpez^'jalso  well  supported  in  the  Hous6  of  Conjuion^-ioirbe 
independents  were  not  so  numerous,  in  the  A^^et^hlyyiftfl^ 
the  abkfit  of  their  represeniativies  was  now  becpmingr(.0b- 
inoaiioas  for  etobratii^  and  defending  the  ArminfEin  dofitniod; 
^ut  lihoy  were  strong  m  the  principle  of  toleration^  ^nAii^ 
4liey  -professed  though  diey  did  not  always  pvaetisi^'thiqr 
^^tt^re- 4Kcqiii3fing- an  ascendency  in  the  stajtte,' and  ihe  i^t^ocrf 
ffiaein  their  hands.  .     ,„»//  iuiA 

'-  These  parties  bad  each  a  clear  and  intelligH>laipflm|pi|^ 
'Pie  Erastians  might  prefer  one  Ibrm  of  eeclesiastifq^algpyi^f^ 
flsent  to  aiiother,  but  could  consistently^  and*  eodsctentijoi}^^ 
conform  to  any,  from  which  they  did  not  differ :4o"'powt^  tf 
doetrhiia  Tlie  scheme  of  the  Independents  ^els  methodioal^ 
ptracdcalv  and  efficient^  thougii  liable  to  more'pl^tii9rv9  ^^ 
ilie>Presbyteriai!Lpliatfdnn,  aB.thali.i^  far.iljdEi»:innj(id^>tteJ^piir 
copals  form,  even  if  the  question  were  considered  prosj^tively 
alone^ in  its  mere  pcjitied  ]^earing6.f  vBu^hiesHiea&wesk  tfiere 


-of' sectaries  'i^tar^ted  up,  80  ^^i^i^^y'^nd  «o  Variodd,  ^t  fiatlx^s 
rfeti  half  of  dibtn  ha?e  not  been  found  in  liieAofiibhcIaaimbf 
there^.  i'^  Strange  monasters,'*  the  Pi^byteriaiifecifllfed\lftflb, 
^^(hAffing  tlieir  heads'  of  £nthiisiasm^  their  bodies'  of '^  A'niina- 
l|»fia»isni,  i^ir  thighs  of  Familism,  their  legs  and  feet^^^f 
^  Andbaptisfidy  their  hands  of  Arminianism,  andf  Libarti^m 
life  the  grfea«  vein  running  through  the  whole/'  Thusidiiqr' 
mho  had  bi^ken  down  the  fences  complained^  when  they  stfw 
(Whtua  herd  of  tmclean  beasts  followed  them  into  thevine^ 
f^aij^  '^^'We  hare  the  plague  of  Egypt  upon  ua"%  said  the j, 
^*  ftogs  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  covering^  our  landy'eoiinnig 
-ifito-our  houses,  bed-chambers,  beds,  churches:  a  man 'cam 
ahabily  oome  into  any  place  but  some  croaking  frog  or  other 
:^wiil  be  eomiiig  up  upon  him."  And  they  who  had  plijmged 
4hese  kingdoms  into  civil  war,  rather  than  submit  to  a  htep- 
farsehy  which  required  from  its  ministers  nothing  mooe  thaii 
-the  due'  observance  of  its  decent  forms,  cried  ont  against 
iteration,  now  that  they  had  set  up  an  establishment  of  then* 
.own  as,  ^^  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil,  the  most  traiitscenc^ 
'etit,  catholic,  and  fundamental  of  all  evils,,  the  Abaddon^"  the 
{Apollyon,  the  abomination  of  desolation  and  astonishmenii.''- 
■^  "For  awhile  the  rod  was  in  their  hands,  and  they  made  its 
4ndn  weight  be  felt.  These  men  who  had  pleaded  conseiendb 
itboot  a  gesture  and  a  garment,  prohibited  the  t»e  of  -the 
Common  Prayer,  not  merely  in  Churches,  Chapeb,  'Mid 
plaees  of  public  worship,  but  in  any  private  place  or  ^vui(j^ 
^  well,  under  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  the  first  offeneti^ 
ton  for  the  seoond,  and  for  the  third  a  year's  imprisoDmeiOr. 
And  whoever  should  preach,  write,  or  print  any  thing /in 
derogation  of  the  Directory,  was  to  forfeit,  for  the  use<tf?the 
poor,  a  sum  not  less  than  five  pounds,  nor  exceedkig  $fifi^l 
^Hiey  voted  in  the  Assembly,  that  the  power  of'  the  keys' was 
in  the  officers  of  the  Qiurch,  whereby  they  coidd  retain  or 
#emit  sins,  shut  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  open  it,  and 
&%  with  the  power  of  earoommunicatian,  iliey  vot^dto-be 
theiifs  by  divine  right.     But  dioii^h  the  PaiJiittment' assented 
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to  this  claim  of  power,  they  frustrated  its  purport  by  providing 
an  appeal  to  itself,  and  reserving  to  the  magistrate  the  cog- 
nizance of  all  capital  offences.  The  Assembly  ventured  to 
petition  against  this  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  right,  and 
in  better  reliance  upon  the  Scotch,  who  were  disposed  with 
their  whole  force  to  assist  them  in  their  preposterous  preten- 
sions. They  were  alarmed  when  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  their  petition  was  referred,  reported 
that  they  were  guilty  of  a  premunire ;  and  they  found  after- 
wards, that  in  relying  upon  the  Scotch,  they  leant  upon  a 
broken  reed. 

But  when  the  King,  after  the  total  wreck  of  his  cause,  had 
taken  shelter  with  the  Scotch  army,  the  Presbyterians  would 
gladly  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  trample  upon  the  Independents, 
and  they  would  have  set  up  again  the  throne  which  they  had 
subverted,  if  they  could  have  set  up  their  own  Right  Divine 
with  it.  The  terms  which  they  proposed  indicated  the  im- 
placableness  of  their  political  hatred,  and  the  extent  of  their 
religious  intolerance.  They  excepted  from  a  general  pardon 
above  threescore  persons  by  name,  besides  whole  classes  of 
men,  in  terms  so  general  that  scarcely  any  one,  who  had 
served  the  King,  could  feel  himself  secure.  They  required 
severer  measures  against  the  Romanists,  and  demanded  that 
an  act  should  be  past  for  educating  the  children  of  Papists  by 
Protestants,  in  the  Protestant  religion.  They  insisted  upon 
the  utter  abolishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  the  King  should 
take  the  Covenant  himself,  and  impose  it  upon  all  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  This  most  unfortunate  and  most  calumniated 
Prince  is  charged  with  insincerity,  because  he  hesitated  and 
wavered  in  circumstances  where  he  had  only  a  choice  of  evils. 
But  tiiough  by  nature  infirm  of  purpose,  few  men  have  ever 
been  more  nobly  and  religiously  fixed  in  principle :  not  only 
at  this  time,  but  when  the  Scotch  had  sold  him  to  his  enemies, 
he  might,  to  all  human  appearance,  have  preserved  himself, 
if  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  Church.  They  who  accuse 
Charles  of  seeking  to  bring  back  the  Romish  superstition, 
and  of  systematic  duplicity,  perceive  not  how,  in  recording 
this  acknowledged  fact,  they  thoroughly  disprove  their  own 
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slanderous  accusation.  Prest  as  he  was  by  foes  who  held  him 
in  captivity,  and  beset  by  weak  or  treacherous  friends,  he 
continued  firm  upon  this  great  point.  The  Queen,  who  had 
always  been  an  unfortunate  adviser,  and  too  often  an  evil 
one,  urged  him  to  give  up  the  Church ;  for  this  would  have 
been  as  much  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  Romanists  as  to 
the  Sectarians.  But  Charles  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  rested 
upon  his  coronation  oath,  and  upon  his  own  deliberate  and 
well-grounded  conviction  that  Episcopacy  was  the  form  of 
Church  government  which  had  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  Apostles.  To  those  who  pressed  him  with  arguments,  he 
answered  with  sound  learning,  sound  judgement,  and  the 
strength  of  truth ;  and  to  his  ill-advising  friends  he  replied 
that  his  conscience  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  crown.  To  this 
determination  he  adhered  in  the  extremity  of  his  fortune. 

The  Puritans,  unable  to  obtain  the  King's  consent,  pro- 
ceeded in  this,  as  they  had  done  in  so  many  other  acts  of 
iniquity,  upon  their  own  usurped  authority.  They  had  already 
abolished  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  they  now  abolished  the  rank 
and  order,  and  confiscated  all  their  rights  and  possessions. 
The  spoils  they  shared  among  themselves  and  their  adherents, 
by  lavish  grants,  or  such  sales  as  were  little  more  than 
nominal.  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  secured  so  large  a  portion  that 
he  was  called  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess 
also,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Puritan  divines  in  kindling 
the  rebellion,  became  a  large  purchaser,  though  he  had  for- 
merly maintained  that  it  was  utterly  unlawful  to  convert  such 
endowments  to  any  private  persons*  profit.  Loudly,  indeed, 
as  the  puritanical  clergy  had  declaimed  against  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Bishops,  they  had  shown  themselves  far 
from  indiflFerent  to  either  when  they  had  brought  them  within 
their  reach.  "  Setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain 
into  their  covetous  bosoms,"  they  took  all  they  could  get, 
not  scrupling  to  hold  at  the  same  time  masterships  in  the 
University,  lectureships  in  the  city,  and  one,  two,  or  more, 
of  the  best  livings,  from  which  the  lawful  incumbents  had 
been  turned  out  with  their  families  to  starve,  if  they  could 
not  obtain  their  fifths  from  these  hard-hearted  intruders. 
Nor  had  the  Bishops  ever  claimed  half  the  power  in  spiritual 
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o^  temf)oi4l  iffitirs,  whfeli  these  men  exel-ciiikr/ ^^11^  t^r^ 

erf  itie  Epikopal  CliufchTmd  become  wfeely  t6leribt.    It  t^ 

quired  conformity  from  its  ministers,  but  cftrriid  da  no  War 

fcgituist  the*  consciences  ef  men ;  the  clftmour  wfaith  Imd'beed 

raised  ivith  most  efi5?ct  against  the  hierarchy,  "was  fcr'  iwt 

i^rxiiig  the  rigour  of  the  law  against  thb  Papik^i    T^^ 

Puritans  meddled  with  every  thing.     They  aboJiah^  Majt 

poles,  and  they  prohibited  servants  andchildreii  from  wtfl^^ 

fti  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath-day.   They  appointed  ih^  s^nd 

Tuesday  in  every  month,  for  reasonable  recreation,  aH'hdfi^ 

Akyi  having  been  suppressed;  and  they  past  an  di^Sinaiieef^by 

which  eight  heresies  were  made  punishable  with  death  %ptfn 

1^  ftrst  ofience,  unless  the  offender  abjured  his  drr^ri;  a^ 

firremissibly  if  he  relapsed.     Sixteen  other  opinioris  were  18 

be  piniished  with  imprisonment,  till  the  ofiender  shouM  firid 

sureties  that   he  would  maintain   them  no  more.  '  Acikkig 

dbese  were  the  belief  in  Purgatory;  the  opinion  that  Gbi 

might  be  worshipped  in  pictures  or  images,  free  will;  univeHal 

restitution,  and  the  sleep  of  the  soul.    Their  laws  also  for 'flic 

suppression  of  immorality  were  written  in  blood.       .  '  '      ^^'^' 

Such  edicts  were  of  no  avail ;  the  men  who  enacted  them 

had  destroyed  the  principle  and  habit  of  obedience.     In  the 

course  of  unerring  retribution,  the  prime  movers  of  the  re 

bellion  were  thrust  from  their  abused  station  by  men  more 

audacious  and  more  consistent  in  guilt.     After  the  murder 

of  the  King  change  followed  change,  but  no  change  brought 

stability  to  the  state,  or  repose  to  the  nation,  not  even  when 

the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  was  usurped  by  a  man, 

who,  of  all  others  was  the  most  worthy  to  have  exercised  it, 

had  it  lawfully  devolved  upon  him.     Cromwell  relieved  the 

country  from  Presbyterian  intolerance ;  and  he  curbed  those 

fanatics  who  were  for  proclaiming  King  Jesus,  that  as  his 

Saints,  they  might  divide  the  land  amongst  themselves.     But 

it  required  all  his  strength  to  do  this,  and  to  keep  down  the 

spirit  of  political  and  religious  fanaticism,  when  his  own  mind 

by  its  constitutional  strength  had  shaken  off  both  diseases. 

He  then  saw  and  understood  the  beauty,  and  the  utility,  and 

the  necessity  of  those  establishments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 

over  the  ruins  of  which  he  had  made  his  way  to  power ;  and 


gladly  wippid  h^  have,  irctstor^d  the  .IVf  piw^f  chy  a;^  tHH^?pi3C9f- 
p^I  Ghur^jb.  ;But  he  wa^.det^ped  frora  the  qpj^y  pracU^i^b}^ 
09ur$e  le^§  by  the  dajager  of  the  attempt, .  tha^  by  tKeigwfl^ 
par  J  whj^jh;  h^  h^d  bwae  itk  the  Kir^g'sfate.;  ap4  a^^.th^.timg 
yfh^rk  Europe  regarded  him  with  terror  ai^i  admiratif^n  ^  tjb^ 
ablfst  and.mo^t.poweifal  potentate  of  fhe  age,  he  was  p^^ 
the  [bittei:  pemaJty  of  successful  ambition,  consumed  hy  caref 
ao^  anxieties  and  secret  fears,  and  only  preserved  from,  all, 
th^ .  horrprsj  of  remorse  by  the  spiritual  drauw  ^vjtiioh  vff^fi 
a(}R^ni&teifed  to  him  as  long  as  he  had  life.  /    .1 1 

,/rtEjight(?e(n,  months  of  anarchy  ader  CromwellV  dea;t)^  nu^ft 
til^^  tP^tipnc  impatient  of  its  oppressors, .  and  indigt^ant  fi.t  Jm^ 
teffg  sjrf§biji|igs.  Even  the  men  who  had  been,?nf)9l;  liufitr^ 
:(^at^.4n.br4<iging  on  its  misery  and.  degradation  w^^  brpijg^/; 
l9f,th^J^Ji^e^.  ,  The  .national  wish  was  f?lt  and  qbeyed  s^ 
%ttM^  when  no. one  dared,  utter  it;  and  Chs^rl^XL^^^ 
^yite4  unconditionally  from  exile  to  his  paternal  thrpn^ J;)j} 
9kP(^£lp>^bQ  de^i^ed  nothing  more  than  die  re^r^ion  o£ 
^RS,.jpsti^ptio«s  under  which  England  bad  b^^  proqpfir6«^ 
and  happy.     .  ^    ^.  ..    vq-i;,: 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

CHARLES  II, — JAMES  II.  —  THE  REVOLUTION. 

When  Charles  I.  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should  never  be  delivered  from 
them,  he  addressed  a  paper  of  advice  to  his  son,  and  thus  ex- 
horted him  concerning  that  Church  which  had  deserved,  and 
requited  with  such  true  loyalty,  his  sincere  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment :  **  If  you  never  see  my  face  again,  and  God  will  have 
me  buried  in  such  a  barbarous  imprisonment  and  obscurity 
wherein  few  hearts  that  love  me  are  permitted  to  exchange  a 
word  or  a  look  with  me,  I  do  require  and  entreat  you,  as  your 
Father  and  your  King,  that  you  never  suffer  your  heart  to 
receive  the  least  check  against,  or  disaffection  from,  the  true 
Religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  tell  you 
I  have  tried  it,  and  after  much  search  and  many  disputes, 
have  concluded  it  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
community  as  Christian,  but  also  in  the  special  notion  as  Re- 
formed ;  keeping  the  middle  way  between  the  pomp  of  super- 
stitious tyranny,  and  the  meanness  of  fantastic  anarchy. . . . 
Not  but  that,  the  draught  being  excellent  as  to  the  main, 
both  for  doctrine  and  government  in  the  Church  of  England, 
some  lines,  as  in  very  good  figures,  may  haply  need  some 
correcting  and  polishing;  which  might  here  easily  have  been 
done  by  a  safe  and  gentle  hand,  if  some  men's  precipitancy 
had  not  violently  demanded  such  rude  alterations  as  would 
have  quite  destroyed  all  the  beauty  and  proportions  of  the 
whole . .  •  The  scandal  of  the  late  troubles,  which  some  may 
object  and  urge  to  you  against  the  Protestant  Religion 
established  in  England,  is  easily  answered  to  them  or  your 
own  thoughts  in  this,  that  scarce  any  one  who  hath  been  a 
beginner  or  an  active  persecutor  of  this  late  war  against  the 
Church,  the  laws  and  me,  either  was,  or  is  a  true  lover, 
embracer  or  practiser  of  the  Protestant  Religion  established 
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in  England,  which  neither  gives  such  rules,  nor  ever  before 
set  such  examples.". 

Then  after  some  political  advice  in  a  strain  of  wise  and 
magnanimous  piety,  the  captive  King  concluded  in  these 
affecting  words,  "In  sum,  what  good  I  intended,  do  you 
perform  when  God  shall  give  you  power.  .  Much  good  I  have 
offered,  more  I  purposed  to  Church  and  State,  if  times 
had  been  capable  of  it . . .  Happy  times,  I  hope,  attend  you, 
wherein  your  subjects,  by  their  miseries,  will  have  learnt,  that 
Religion  to  their  God,  and  Loyalty  to  their  King,  cannot  be 
parted  without  both  their  sin  and  their  infelicity.  I  pray 
God  bless  you  and  establish  your  kingdom  in  righteousness, 
your  soul  in  true  religion,  and  your  honour  in  the  love  of  God 
and  your  people.  And  if  God  will  have  disloyalty  perfected 
by  my  destruction,  let  my  memory  ever,  with  my  name,  live 
in  you,  as  of  your  Father  that  loves  you,  and  once  a  King  of 
three  flourishing  kingdoms,  whom  God  thought  fit  to  honour 
not  only  with  the  sceptre  and  government  of  them,  but  also 
with  the  suffering  many  indignities  and  an  untimely  death  for 
them,  while  I  studied  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
the  power  of  the  Laws,  the  honour  of  my  Crown,  the  privilege 
of  Parliament,  the  liberties  of  my  People,  and  my  own  Con- 
science, which,  thank  God,  is  dearer  to  me  than  a  thousand 
kingdoms.  I  know  God  can,  I  hope  He  yet  will,  restore  me 
to  my  rights.  I  cannot  despair  either  of  His  mercy,  or  of  my 
People's  love  and  pity.  At  worst,  I  trust  I  shall  but  go  before 
you  to  a  better  kingdom  which  God  hath  prepared  for  me, 
and  me  for  it,  through  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose 
mercies  I  commend  you  and  all  mine.  Farewell,  till  we 
meet,  if  not  on  earth,  yet  in  Heaven." 

The  late  King  had  also  left  in  the  care  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, afterwards  Archbishop  Sheldon,  a  written  vow,  that  if 
it  should  please  God  to  re-establish  him  on  his  throne,  he 
would  wholly  give  back  to  the  Church  all  those  impropriations 
which  were  held  by  the  Crown ;  and  what  crown  lands  soever 
had  been  taken  from  any  see,  collegiate  church,  or  other  re- 
ligious foundation,  he  would  hold  hereafter  from  the  Church, 
under  such  reasonable  fmes  and  rents  as  should  be  set  by 
conscientious  persons  appointed  to  that  trust. 
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of:  j(^t^:Gbiirob  for  w^ieb  Cnmnflr  ImmI  dM  M  tbe  stadn^  inA 
l4^.ail,tbe  fcafibtd :  and  (bis  indeed  mm  kmBmmt^imiMm 
])l4iml  and  «are  eoB^equupnce  of  Chmrles'i  roitoratMi^  i^ttoi 
i|.il»&  inqpoMble  to.  remedy  ilie  evil  which  twen^/yeite^ 
rfi^^gjouB  anafcby  had  produced*  A  hit  pwcaifce,  ^  iwimtoyi 
ifaft  heUl  for^  V^  the  King's  DeelaMLtioii  fr«m  Ikeda^  tbnp 
t]a«|  most  cooeiliatary  measures  should  be  punikad*  it^?«i|c^ 
%iJ9e  i^aidy ''  because  the  passtons  and  imciMikaiAmnm^fABf 
t^Qieabl^ve  produced  several  cqpanioBs  ia  rtligkaiy  by^iAistfi 
hei^  fire  /engaged  in  parties  and  aoiaiosicief  agftingt^^M^ 
otb^  ^idqih  wbed  tbej  sbali  hereafter  umte  in  a  tebdotA^Hf) 
c^i^Yi^-s^tioli  will  be  ooinpoeed^  or  better  undsrstMi^;  HHiiv 
dp,  4^1«^  a  liberty  to  tender  .coosoieBoca ;  ^annbtlift^'lilin 
iqaa  .sbaU  b^  disquieted,  or  called  in  <]ae9tion9  ibr  diibnUdM^ 
of,qpipipi\  10  i9aMei9i.  of  religion  which  do  )»it  4isltetl*>^ibi|b 
pe^fpe  of..tb^  kiofdom;  and  thai  we  .shall  fae^readjr'itii^ 
o^[^ifff^p  ja  $^h  kn  J^t  of  *  Parliameaty  asrupoas^^in^tMoq 
d^i^i^^.  ^^\  b^  5>ffi^i^  to  u%  for  the  iuH  gir^tifaystbatb 

As  QlHM*Jep gf wt^  in  its, full  extent;^  the itidenoilgrWbibh'^ 
was^pS^radiu  this JD^claration,  so  it  may  beai{u»fdkhalt'lie 
w^^^fipcere  in  psQiffkipg  liberty  of  ccmcienea  The  |)iomisb» « 
w^  ;^f$,'  l^t ; .  fox '  Parliament  *  did  not  thiofc  peoper^eo  ji9^ 
piH^.4H4cb.w  ^4^^  1^  all:  parties  were  in  a  jbemptrithanoRMnt 
ui^Oj^rable  .fo^  ibedesigni  the  King  beings  perbafiB)  Aio^l 
ouly  i^rspp  jphor'i^qs  sin^rely  diq)Q8ed  to  it  Thiadispeaitkiv^l 
did.  Qpt  proceed  in  bi^  ithQ%  fcotti  lodaeness  of  opbiiett^  -aar^t 
from  thM<<easb)e^,of  ti^nper  which  though  akia^  fee  ifirtaats  b»rf 
ea£%,pp«Klie,subs^i€»it  1(0  vice.  It  aarose  fbom^A.^joat  ayid^ 
hoMW^^ble  ;i^)tiia)eQt  of  sbame^  that.kses  so  sBtpreaa^tbetont 
agAiPst :  the .  JR^nianists  ^  should ;  continiie  <to  exial^  afteridmST 
pojitip^  i)fmiaity  for  then  bold  eeased.  .  If  wjr  •^tfisilrahiwi^ 
incUnatiOti  tsmsrA  their  qrstem  of  bdieC  Imdtwk  timfkntimmx> 
beg^4oinfli|^;i$e.btiP>Jit  dsdvnot  iqppaa?  in  bis^oMhct^Miia} 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  ajiy  thjjng  ino^e  than  he  naturally 
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Animft  fiif?ilMnrfe  ^wMiid  hiM  dktfweA  u  alt;  t^Cit  by  a 
4ngalHDr.iaUicil^  :4if  efafeanwanieefr  there  Aev^  wi»  a  time 
iriira^'iB«tIrr«iMnettdDt]i  dbjectimis  existed  to  tl^' desimfatef 
teMfttMib*     I%o  Patdtfttts,  who  HMgfat  it  fer  iSt^enase^eBi 
%iiiid  'H^ntJpw  it  to   liie  Papists;    and    intleeHi^  it  was 
^^etfhntr  io  wSL  wmMomkle  men  that  each  of  these  parties  tcs^'- 
qaitiedit  fiidy  as  a  step  to  something  more*    There  had  luriMi' 
9iffK3ABl  and  well  feuoded  appreh^sion  that  the  Romanists* 
^mlae\km0maog  dangepous  lo  the  states     It  was  believ<ed  Aat- 
ttfe^late^QnUes  had  been  insidiously  fomented  l^fibmiiAh^ 
agmilB  iwttha  view  of  >p«oaioting  the  Romish  eauaer  it  was^- 
dt^rtmorAhat  ih^  had  profited  by  them,  and  made  more  coti^^ 
vMtS;Aafi'ia«iiy  forBHuer*  generation;  among  tiiiese  were^ 
nimy^  {i^rsona  of  geeat  note  and  influence,  and  more  than  had^ 
ypi-mwted  dMnselvea  were  suspected.    It  had  been  rq[K>rted 
dgering  tbt.  King's  exile  that  he  and  his  brothers  had  changed  •' 
tb^ir^tisKgioii;  the  motives  for  raising  the  repent  were  pal^  ] 
ptUe^  fbuife4>cre.was  too  moch  ground  for  ikppf^eiidfiltg- 
tbatic^iipfa  a<;perte]%ion  was  &t  from  improbable,  atid  whih  a 
Popish  King,  or  a  Popish  heir  presumptive,  it  was  certain' 
tbiifc  ibere  oeskl  be  no  aafety  for  the  Protestant  Otarefh.'     ^ 

j^Tlie:  X^pists,  bowerer,  socni,  by  their  owti  ihiprudence,  "- 
rftieived  Charles  from  any  perplexity  on  th^r  score.     Thef  * 
eoKfi^  not  agree  among  themselves :  they  reviled  f  the  Matian  ' 
niMn^yra  in  a  irtraia  which  evinced,  how  wiMingly  they  would  4 
hufvto  pmaienced  anodier  such  persecution  had  the  power 
b#0n  in  their  hands;  and  ihey  provoked  the  ministry  to' 
remeiohor  that  they  had  slighted  the  King  in  hisf  exile,  and  - 
h«i  Irtaiod  widi  Cromwell  for  taking  an  oath  of  submission  ' 
tof.his  govemmeot  as  the  price  of  that  indulgence,  whidi  he,  ^ 
in^fttui  tm^apifit  ef  tcderation,  was  witling  to  have  granted. 
T|M>paifltt  waa  stfll  to  be  setded  widi  the  Puritans,  and  with 
thiU  it  appeared  that  heSon  she  ^fUestion  of  toleration  was   : 
drnt  of  power  was  to  b^  decided*    The  Presby- 
.were  the  most  numevous,  uid  best  tMfgtoiaed- ^ 


♦  Sir  F:  Warwick,  p.  84. 
f  HariciaB  Miwel.  vol.  yi\»^  2§2tS$^  «4l  t  jClaMn^AiVLife,  vol.  iu  p.  272. 
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party,  made  a  Bkilful  attempt,  when  they  declared  for  the 
reBtoration  of  the  monarchy,  to  establish  that  '<  pattern  in  the 
mount,"  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  commenced  the  work  of 
its  destruction.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  G>m- 
mons,  and  formed  a  Committee  of  Religion  before  the  King's 
return,  meaning,  to  present  for  his  sanction  a  plan  of  Church 
Government  conformable  to  their  principles;  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  precautions  which  they  had  taken  to  manage 
the  elections,  many  members  fidthful  to  the  legitimate  estab- 
lishment were  returned,  who  frustrated  their  project  by  isw 
peding  it,  till  the  first  adjournment  of  the  House,  when  the 
King  told  them  that  as  they  had  offered  him  no  advice  towards 
composing  the  differences  in  religion,  he  would  try  what  he 
could  do  in  it  himself. 

The  national  feeling  had  already  been  manifested.  At 
the  moment  when  the  cannon  announced  the  King's  peaceful 
return  to  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  some  of  the  sequestered 
Bishops*,  and  other  clergy,  performed  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving, in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  with  feelings  such  as 
no  other  service  of  joy  can  ever  have  excited.  In  most  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  minister  was  well  disposed,  a  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  Liturgy  was  not  waited  for,  so  certain 
was  it  held,  by  every  sound  old  English  heart,  that  die  con- 
stitution of  their  fathers,  in  Church,  as  well  as  in  State,  was 
now  to  be  restored.  The  Presbyterians  felt  this ;  but  when 
they  saw  how  impossible  it  was  to  obtain  a  real  triumph,  th^ 
sought  for  such  a  compromise  as  might  be  made  to  bear  the 
semblance  of  one.  Their  hope  now  was,  that  the  Church 
would  give  up  some  of  its  ceremonies,  and  alter  its  Litui^ 
to  their  liking.  But  in  aiming  at  this,  their  leaders  pro- 
ceeded with  a  bad  faith,  which,  when  it  was  detected,  abated 
both  the  hope  and  the  wish  of  conciliating  them. 

Afler  a  conference  between  some  of  the  London  ministers, 
who  were  the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  an  equal 
numbeir  of  the  loyal  and  long  sequestered  Clergy,  the  King 
published  a  declaration,  stating  that  he  had  commanded  the 
Cfergy  on  both  sides  to  meet,  and  agree,  if  possible,  upcm  an 
'Act  of  Uniformity,  which  might  be  confirmed  in  PltrKameM. 

*  England's  Joy.     Somer*s  Tracts,  ▼ol.  ni.  p.  422.  '     '      •      " 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  signified  his  pleasure,  that  both  should 
be  at  liberty,  the  one  to  use  the  Liturgy,  the  surplice,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  the  other,  to  follow  their  own  custom. 
The  draught  of  this  declaration  was  shown  to  the  London 
ministers,  before  it  was  promulgated;  it  then  contained  a 
clause  in  which  the  King  declared  his  own  constant  practice 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  and  said,  he  should  take  it  well 
from  those  who  used  it  in  their  Churches,  that  the  people 
might  be  again  acquainted  with  the  piety,  gravity,  and 
devotion  of  it,  and  that  their  living  in  good  neighbourhood 
might  thus  be  facilitated.  After  some  days'  consideration, 
some  of  the  ministers,  and  Calamy  among  them,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  that  party,  came, 
deputed  by  the  rest,  to  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
requested  that  this  clause  might  be  omitted,  saying  they 
desired  it  for  the  King's  own  end,  and  that  they  might  the 
better  show  their  obedience  and  resolution  to  serve  him. 
They  would  first  reconcile  the  people,  they  said,  who  for 
near  twenty  years  had  not  been  acquainted  with  that  form. 
They  would  inform  them  that  it  contained  much  piety  and 
devotion,  and  might  lawfully  be  used ;  they  would  then  begin 
to  use  it  themselves,  and  by  degrees  accustom  the  people  to 
it.  And  this  would  have  a  better  effect  than  if  the  clause 
were  published;  for  they  should  then  be  thought  ip  their 
persuasions,  to  act  not  from  conscience  and  duty,  but  for  the 
sake  of  complying  with  the  King's  wish,  and  meriting  his 
favour;  and  they  feared  other  ill  consequences  from  the  way- 
wardness of  the  common  people,  who  required  management, 
and  were  not  to  be  brought  round  at  once. 

Clarendon  believed  them,  and  in  their  presence  repeated 
to  the  King  what  they  had  represented.  They  again  pro- 
tested that  their  sole  object  was  to  promote  the  King's  end; 
Charles  also  gave  them  credit  for  sincerity,  and  the  clause 
.vas  left  out.  The  people  were  generally  satisfied  with  .the 
Declaration ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  puritanical 
l^el^'W^e  not)  and  that  their  emissaries  were  employed,  in 
if^^'^iting,  discontent.  Their  letters  were  intercepted;  and 
j9P3^9^  m|iny  of  a  like  tendency  was  one  from  Calamy  him- 
self, to  a  leading  minister  in  Somersetshire,  entreating  that 
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Bipgypi).,far^^r  w^h  the  jK.i»g  ^sj^  ^^  M^wfpn^^o^Rol^ 

Q>f nf  purpc^e,  ttie  d^-s  of  .mob..pfitUio9ing  !$eiiigf.,a^^..^^ 
petition  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  London  M^[i;^fj|j^|]^ 
^d  many  others  pf  the  9amj?,opiAV>^'tljaplti9g,rt^,^pg^or 

Jiis.DecIarati^iV  and  saying  th^yr^eiye^  K^  ^f^/,^^i^Pnhf4 
hi3 .  future  gopdi^ss,  ia  grautiog  all  ^\\»s^,  pth^f,^  aft^^^f^i^ffg 
^bioh  were  absolutely  necessary  fox  |li^,lib^ji;ty.j9(fTt)^j  CjflR* 
sci^nce^;.aud  they  prayed  that  the.w^afijjg  thi^^j^p^ig^i^i^ 
tb^use  q{  the  cross  in  baptism,  migbt.be  ^b^bu^)y<^9^i^^ 
9fi,  beiftg  scandalous  to  all  men  of  t^d^  ^^siqi^i^p^^^jfJIJjjf 
^mpea.qf  those  persoj;is  who  ha^  s^ttef^^At^fif^,f^^^J(f^^ 
and  requested  the  Kiiig  to  withdrftw.tbe,  c)ai^^j,w^^.j5(ff 
fvffi;?^  to  the. petition;  bqt  it  canje  signed,  ibyl^ifl^/^^T^rl^o  J^ 
4^p;^ted  t  tl^em ;  and  aft^  )these  pw)6  toif  leflBrQpferj;  j^^jj:^ 
fftitjb.  4fwsu5. plain  that  nothing,  cpuld  t)e,^%lpfj,.y^f|i}i,f3ii5^ 
pqijfon».by,c^PQi)ia^qiymeaA§»  ..    »    j,,,.  .  a     ..uoio 

I,  ,jC9n5?il^jt^i},]bowev^:,  was  9till  tried;  apfl.^ter^j^^  vWi^ 
^ei^h^i^^n  fJlN.up*  a^d  the  a^t  rep^ed  whip^j.jeg^bjy^ 
l;^,3ifi^iops  .from  P^rlfament^  the  Bi^ps  .were,  ,i:e<j|^irp^^^ 
j50^.si>4..al<eratiow  .ip.tho  Book  of  Conijpqn,]Pr^^^.3^ 

th&  ihm^fy'^^M  n?ake  ^t  m,Qre  J  acctptabl^.49  ^Igrfv/i^ifr 
»nfiWf J?Be^r^R»'Vand,  ?^  .addition^  as .  tb^ vJeWBfrj ,q^.,^j^§ 
p<;^5|t^^iiq^  w4  l*ff  past calapaitip?  ;:eqHired.  ,..I^it;ii^„tJ^ 
gftftda^if.jl^  ^yik^bipti  were,pr^icted  ifropi,  l,|^i^,^fi^ni;^ 
ftWWJ?  '.Jihe  ,#?r^pns  did  PPt  con9ili^  ^  imk^ifV^m 
W^)mS  H^]^j)my^  cwQi%tpd,i:npr  did,;K9y^Qfl^  ^^^pj^ 

feriKfiPFq«?wtw«  tb*S!*e  .Qbprfih,ba4  |p  m  J^mP^^ffVmf^ 

l(.<>Crj;^FflJ-    Lpi*  cop&r^ncflif  fPPJf.p'WP  bfiWPWib% 
^PP^  ^4  ^be;mqst  eminent  9f  ,tl^q.?r?^^)yJief}g|j  Q^gj^ 

9f)WJ»W.Bw^r4:%ynQld^,.aad  .CaJan|iy;»iWfii;9,4jl|p^jqo^^9pi^ 

iipifmois..nXb?;f9rift?r:i)fif?i]^d,p^  tb^^ 

a     I     ^ 


gi-e&letj[iart^^J'%e! i^fe^yfeV'to  WMiSii  atty  \Mght  'Aii^ht^hata 
befe  assigned,'  Idk  all '  tfi'^r  for^ce  f ftrnl  beii^g  itilttglfj  v^U 
stfcH^etnptycavilUftgs.  ^  And  the  confet^hcig  ended  Jh  ifeb^fl^ 
libwhopefesis  "it  ^s  thkt  any  thing  Kke  tinibfl' bc>Md''b^ 

/'^it^  ife^^oMloti^  th^t*  'no  po^sJblfe  comprehension,  e^mfefet^tit 
tWth  the  6kKterice  of  the  Efetablishttient,  could  have  taken^lA 
&A^  bth^r'  class  of  Nonconformists,  than  the  Presbyterlaft^l 
TKS  Ihdepfenderits,'  arid  a  ho6t  of  other  Sectaries  'in''thi^i¥ 
feridless  varieties,  mt!st  necessarily  have  been  excluded. '  TH^ 
sariae^iHti[lbQlty't^is%iriid  in  the  way  of  a  general  tblferatfoW^ 
?6tHhefe  Were  ife^of^'th^se  sects  who  did  not  hold  opinib^ 
v^hfch  in' the' JAdgebeht  of  the  ofhei*s;  were  intolerable;  Stifl 
ihS^re?  W&e  Some  whose  madness  it  was  iifnpossible  to  tolerktyi 
^hfe  'Mv^flek,  add  the  Piflh  Monarchy  men,  hdd '  been 
teyfdible  '  efabd^^  to'  di^utet  ObiiweH ;  ^nd  th^y  #ei^ 
fkt^sfcticdl'feiiough'  for  any  attempt,  however  desperate'  6t  tkt6^ 
cious.  A  band  of  these  madmen  sallied  •  front  tfi^iii^irfiifeiJiWft 
ttfcltisej  prbclairtied'King  Jesus  in  the  streets  of  Eoiridoh/'kiAed 
^dtiik^Ywetity  then,  and  lost  as  matiy  tRbmsblvesi  hifi^^&iSf 
lioi^d'-be '^eciired.'  This  dcplosion,  tShfe' yiscb^e^^ '6^ 
tteasofi's,''iiria'tlie  report  of  more,  operated  gHevbilily%^ifefil 
-^hyhdiy  body  of  Dissenters.  It  wias' not'^iifidfeWJiy  cbiii 
slclei^ed'hbw  widely  the  great  m^oriiy%f/thei^^tfe^^"?a 
d^lritett;  ffiom  these  r^bid  entlitisiistsi  bfefcatisfe  ^^&^Um»i 
tKaFthfe'pfiriciple  of  dfscoiiteiit  wag  cohiMoii  td  thfefar^^/^afta 
Ift'ai!  discontent  passes  eaisilyintb  dfskfiefct%tl;  '>^e  ^mm 
fe^Mn§  torefor^  was^  a^ihst'  any  compr6ihifee^>JiW!H  mtl^m 
iWiatti  th^  nadtbn  imputed  all  its  lon^  calamitfei'j-anSXgHMii 
aid^bt'tMk  Mtn'self  bouHd  by  his  Uedat^dtftifa  Wofti^B^dAi 
t<y^rijf  thing  more  lipoii  thfe  Subject  6f  MigibnJ  tllAni^o'fe^i 
sireK'kA  M'as*  the  faWiaiherit  ihight  ffiiiik  -pi'dpiP  tbl^bfel 
-AMfte^'PkrHkWenf  had  b'^eA  baBed,  and/tf Ad^r  •d'rtAirii^ii^flcte 
ifl^NVto^  thfe^  piiblib'^eling' fcoiild' b^  faMJ^ V^pi^estnte*<^^THg 

Liturgy  as .^pj^pdviai  tjn^the  Gonvofeatioinjtafld'^ confirmed  by 
the  King  undSr  Ihb^'Gi-eat  Seal,  \vd^  prfestated  to  it,  and 
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received ;  and  an  Act  of  Uniformity  past  "^9  with  some  elauseB 
which  the  wisest  statesmen  and  truest  Friends  of  the  Church 
disapproved,  but  were  unable  to  prevent.  One  .of  these 
excluded  all  persons  from  the  ministry,  who  had  not  received 
episcopal  ordination ; ...  all  therefore  who  had  received  pres* 
byterian  orders,  were  to  quit  their  benefices,  or  submit  to 
be  re-ordained.  Another,  required  a  subscription  from  ev^ 
man  about  to  receive  any  preferment  in  the  Universities  or 
the  Church,  declaring  his  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  . . .  words  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  f  cavils  of  the  same  kmd,  as  had  been  raised  against 
the  et  cetera  oath.  But  the  touchstone  was  a  clause,  wl^icb 
the  Commons  introduced,  for  another  qualifying  subscription, 
wherein  the  subscriber  declared  it  was  not  lawfhl  upon  any 
pretence  to  take  arms  against  the  King;  abhorred  the 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms,  by  his  anthority,  against 
his  person;  and  renounced  the  covenant  as  imposing  no 
obligation  upon  him  or  any  others,  and  unlawful  in  itself. 
Any  clergyman  who  should  not  fully  conform  to  this  act  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  which  was  about  three  months  after 
it  was  published,  was  ipso  facto^  to  be  deprived  of  his  cure; 
and  the  act  was  so  worded  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  King's 
power  to  dispense  with  its  observance. 

It  was  rigorously  enforced,  and  about  two  thousand  %  min- 
isters were  deprived.  The  measure  was  complained  of,  as  an 
act  of  enormous  cruelty  and  persecution ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  fixed  for  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  gave  the 
complainants  occasion  to  compare  it  with  the  atrocious  deed 
committed  upon  that  day  against  the  Huguenots  in  France. 
They  were  careful  not  to  remember  that  the  same  §  day,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  (because  the  tithes  were  commonly  due 
at  Michaelmas,)  had  been  appointed  for  the  former  ejectment, 
when  four  times  as  many  of  the  loyal  clergy  were  deprived* 
for  fidelity  to  their  sovereign*  No  small  proportion  of  the 
present  sufferers  had  obtained  their  preferment  by  means  of 

*  Clarendon's  Life,  yoL  ii.  p.  902,  **  a  matter  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 

S95.  difierenoe  shaU  break  no  squares  be- 

t  Ibid.  p.  290.  twixt  you  and  me."    Dialogue  between 

\  This  is  their  own  statement.     **  As  Rickwrd  and  Baxter,  p.  7. 

!•  your,  accoitfii  of  about  200Q  silenced         §  WaUer,  p.  28.  •    rt  *     •> 

ministers,*'  says  Sir  Roger  L*  Estrange, 
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that  tyrannical  deprivation :  they  did  but  drink  now  of  the 
cup  which  they  had  administered  to  others.  Not  a  few.  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  rebellion,  fiut  this 
ill  consequence  was  sure  to  follow,  from  a  measure,  not  other- 
wise impolitic,  and  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  that  while  for  the  pride  of  consistency,  and  for  con^ 
scientious  scruples,  some  men  of  genuine  piety  and  exemplary 
worth,  were  expelled  from  a  Church  in  the  service  of  which 
they  were  worthy  to  have  held  a  distinguished  rank ;  others 
retained  their  benefices,  who  would  have  been  a  reproach  to 
any  Church,  and  to  whom  it  was  matter  of  indifference  what 
they  subscribed,  and  whether  they  took  the  covenant  or  re- 
nounced it.  Reynolds  was  among  the  better  and  wiser  minds 
who  conformed ;  he  accepted  the  see  of  Norwich.  That  of 
Hereford  was  refused  by  Baxter,  and  that  of  Lichfield  by 
Calamy :  how  strongly  the  latter  was  attached  to  his  party  is 
proved,  by  the  dishonourable  manner  in  which  he  attempted 
to  promote  its  cause ;  the  stronger  intellect  and  more  ingenu- 
ous temper  of  the  former  were  clouded  by  old  prejudices^ 
petty  scruples,  and  the  perpetual  sense  of  bodily  infirmities, 
which  made  his  protracted  life  little  better  than  one  long 
disease. 

The  Nonconformists  having  so  recently  been  masters  could 
not  easily  be  convinced  that  they  were  a  very  small  and  a  very 
odious  minority.  They  expected  that  the  display  of  their 
numbers  would  make  the  government  feel  it  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  some  concessions,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  pulpits  from  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded. Being  disappointed  in  both  expectations  they  delibe- 
rated whether  it  was  not  expedient  for  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  England 
from  their  feet,  migrate  into  Holland,  or  into  the  American 
colonies,  where  their  brethren  were  established,  and  the  first 
difficulties  of  colonization  had  been  overcome.  If  the 
Government  had  been  conducted  upon  any  settled  and  steady 
system  of  sound  policy,  it  would  have  encouraged  them  in 
this  intention,  and  afforded  them  every  possible  facility  sand 
aid  for  their  voluntary  removal.  But  on  the  paf't  qC  the 
Court  there  was  neith^  wisdom  nor  sincerity;   'Lord  Claren<«i 
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pared  for  the  re-establishment  of  PopriQ^.iA>lb»i^^|igd|&^ 
it^fQWW^  ite  iniQleran^  And  lis  abonw^wwi.  a  ,/n  td  r 
..^ilip  Kiqg»  whQth?!'  atthat  time  JiQ.iUidf^ptOqAil^rtial^dl^ 
<^<i  whipbr.was  proposed,  m«bb  pre^^od  ^i|)Qii«itl|i^i}^$M«ri^stf 
Jg^t^.a  Qf»la«a|ji9&9  wber^n  his.  cHirB  dlwd^^YV^J^MJ 
Sfnf9]»tie9  on.tlie seora pf  re%ioa  ^irmn^tfi^m^f^ 4kiii^ 
k§i^  \Q^%iha^  the  dav9  upoa  titfit  juattef,  iipedd  Jh^i^^^mM 
joitli^i^itAs&f^idQ  of  all  Us  sobjeol^.  'S^is.^iie  4«w.Ap^ 
da  ^ll^  jMdn^Dl^nnisili,  a»  it  was  desigood  to.  do/.  vJBMj^k^^ 
^f^rmxif^xh^  mi^t  desire  indulgfdnoe filr  tiiiei9^^^rl^ 
^ould  not  j^t  bf^  biHMight  to  think  it  laiMefal^oi:  lo^iSfafcte?^ 
ingTi^uld  1^  granted  to  the  Papi^U ;  iWad  the  gq9?i9al%l^ 
^  .^^^'^owtiy  waa  equally  agaiast  both;  if  thereb^^9&  Mf 
diffe78iV)Qs  U.wa^  that,  the  Romanists  were  r^gai:)dei^  1t^ 

i\l»}fnfif^,fe^v§ tba  Puritans  t^ith  the  liqareabhoFrepof^rTS^i^l^ 

,      ji  ^^ 

ysmrm'^^teA  danger  from  both :  diat  from  tbi^I(9p^J(m 
1^^jgireMe$t».bu<:<  JK  ^aa  the  most  remote.  TbejrJiadiliioW^vifer 
tb^&Vied  dosigfi,  bu^the  steady  hope  and  proi$peQt.4»f:  s€t^f^ 
^.'fgsjp^Ut^  P^I^d  atuh^i^in  £qgla!ndi  •a.seb^me,fn^|^ 
4jbft  OQltyifrraipii  of  d^  iDtike;  erf  York,  and  th«  in(Jifl5«^i<»iftf 
tMi  tjie^Sfipbps^ioo^  (rf  the  King>  app^^ed  to  r^j)4#rr^i^ 
w^h<;the,  muUipUcity  of  schismpi  ia4u^  by  a^.p^^^e^i/^ 
jbt0iH^;.iapd  in  the  pursuit  of  which  itb^^.^uldfr^/^iPIt 
^  9(QQn$fi  aid  of  all  Popish  powisrs,  ia^d  .^,i)ipmimipW!^ 
0£  France^  if  ever  it  should  be  requited*  Tbe .  danger  ifylia 
the  Piurilans  was  not  of  any  far-sighted  and  lqiig,^<sp9?2^^ 
f(Akg.;  but  of  son^  eijoearablo  ptof,  or  insane .  insurr^gtH^ 
which  a  few  desperate  fanatics  might.be  frantic  enough  ^to 
plan  and  execute  without  the  knowledge  of  their  fello^.(9(^ 
talries;  but  in  reHance  upon  the  prlnfciple  of  disaff^ti^nj  wj^^fc^ 
warcommon  to  .them^dUL    Gbverumcnt  was^  &UlyHajvv«na)inaft 
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'ito€t*ld^'&J;c««lolli€f^W serve.  Jii^'i  '"■  -  'i:=-^^-0T  ^.^  ir  lA  boiiq 
The  five  mil^ift<^  w^  it  ii»  ^^bIH^  ^^^(rm^impfil^^  b^^Q^lt 

Y@Jli€l!iSibi»Y*%^  'l^r»  «^vei>  ta'  %tgkt ;  d:ftdt  iV^i^  ^  in^  a#t^ 
lfi|(Ei£iuie  ll^i^4^iiti^<^d^dr^i(}Zi  c6ncertlitlg  Ckufiglf^d^^Kd^ 
k4)l!^(MM  kii^;^  qtlite^de^^iSti  thfi^t^ifo-  Di^elili^^(;<ltdd  k\^ 
^s^n^Cft^y^^j^^  But  tldd  objeolionable  diitise'  iy^i<d^oii 
jW^fa^^Welcidlne^rtoM^ti' fiir  rdii^iig  -^tli^'datliv^Dofthosei^b^ 
Wri^t"  crih<E*^*e  'havife  dJbught  It  ^^jdfettt  Jd^Waltewvtte 
^iitidl^^ p«lt»t  ^Ad''1tt^stfit  ^'they  co^v^  Th^  it^t^  4^k&^ 
Sfei'tftfedStt^^  tb^'bittef  k  acceded  -with 'th€?^|)lffWte"^feiii50^ 
liid  i<»^6^^Fi'ehce3'<^  those  times  were  midi  4i^  ld^<^^iist%'te 
^n  ek'^Uiiek^ii  th^  appreh^sioiii^  alKl  %h^^^je4loit^'i^^^4li^ 
^mdrnttS^ht;  f^'thb  remams  of  the  reimblttatt  ^a*ty^M^fe 
^i^!k!^ :t6^ t^  advanftage  o^'die  Ihitdif::^^-  and{'«lkf(^til«lfi& 
tfctfbW-' ^*ie^  tiftg^om  into  ccmfdrion- aiid^  a!nftt^h^r*«tJSth^ 
m^ht  agateE'^^'th^  expi^rkieiit  ^  theiif^^1}^1^>  kcmAi^ 
^^Mii'-^  Algei^ioii  Sldn^  wa(9'^li6i€iiig«fb^  tlils  ^ ^^i^ofi^ 
ihcW^y'fttim  *Prfeincej  aod"  iheti  front 'H^lahdJ'tJdlttYjtotfeite 

Aere  w^Ve  ettoOgh  of  ObrnwelPs^  'officers  rebdy  wket^^it 
livta*^  ujybfa  the  hs^ard.  A  cotepfraty  wa^  detewe^,>  fer '^htdl 
^^^  pei%oiis  were  covi'tioted.  They  ••  had  all  bee^'  i6 Aff^^  t»iA 
ttJldle*84ft-  th4  febellten,  all  were  Levellers,  and  they  cOftfdssSd 
kt'  ^(h^r  ^(HitltioiY,  that  tbeire  was  an  imentioit'  of  3e«ti6g'  L0H2. 
ddii'tjn  flt^jbnthe  second  of  September,  that  being  found '6j 

•  dSuvres  de    XiOuis    XIV.    t,  ii.     he  might  go  from  Switzerland  to  Paris 
|);>'C04i'    ' '-^    11     :.    '       i  •>     i  to  «o6f6r^e)te'«^Mi 'Sidkfey4i(»6tfJiM^ 

Durgh.  1751.     Ludlow's  passport  from     p.  157. , 

CoMtto '>d?£(^Mides,  sent  Mtti  that  •     \  CUrcindto\ilJift,^oUUi(t^seSW 
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L^y'8  almanankf  and  a  scheme  erected  for  that  purpose  to  be 
a  lucky  day*  a  planet  then  ruling  which  prognosticated  the 
downfal  of  monarchy.  Hie  men  were  executed  in  April  $ 
their  confession  was  published  in  the  gazette  at  the  time ;  and 
on>  the  day  which  they  had  specified,  the  fire  *  of  Xxmdon 
broke  out.  If  this  were  mere  coincidence,  it  i»  surely  the 
most  remarkable  in  history. 

The  pe<^le  nevertheless  were  persuaded  that  London  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Papists,  and  the  public  authorities  partook 
or  assented  to  their-credulity.  The  odium  which  this  sense-* 
less  calumny  raised,  was  kept  up  by  men  of  great  talents  and 
consummate  profligacy,  who  from  having  been  the  wickedest 
ministers,  became  the  wickedest  opposition  that  ever  dis- 
honoured this  kingdom.  The  infamous  afiair  of  the  Perish 
plot  carried  it  to  its  height,  but  the  subsequent  re-action  had 
well  nigh  brought  about  the  triumph  of  the  Romish  cause. 
Never  were  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  England  in 
greater  danger  than  when  an  opposition  which  had  so  lately 
directed  the  multitude  at  its  will,  and  whose  object  it  had 
been,  by  means  of  popular  delusion,  in  every  possible  way  to 
annoy  the  King,  and  embarrass  the  Government,  (not  without 
a  hope  of  overthrowing  both,)  found  themselves  at  once  as 
devoid  of  support  and  strength,  as  they  were  of  character  and 
principle,  and  saw  the  whole  authority  of  the  State  delivered 
over  as  it  were  by  acclamation  into  the  King's  hands.  Eiveiy 
thing  then  seemed  to  conspire  in  favour  of  the  Romanists. 
And  when  Charles  terminated  his  dissolute  life  and  disgrace- 
ful reign  in  the  communion  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  Us 
brother  who  was  not  only  an  avowed  but  a  zealous  Papist  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  they  considered  their  ascendency  to  be 
secure. 

If  Charles  ever  seriously  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  ascendency,  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  the 
church  preferment  tended  effectually  to  counteract  his  in- 
tentions. The  clergy  whom  he  promoted  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, men  of  the  greatest  ability  and  worth,  armed  at  all 
points  for  controversy,  munificent  in   bomity,   powerful  in 

'  ^  Burnet's  Own  Time»  i.  p.  $99.  all  the  detail»  .of  this  cODBplrao^r-^hHa 

ed.  1823.    Kennet  quoted  in  Howell's  Alexander^  one  of  the  parties  who  eSn 

State  Trials,  vol.  vi.  p.  *2f;.      Parker,  caped,-p.  82-3.  ^■     •.♦,.'•  .♦ 

Comment,  p.  81,  101.     He  had  heard 
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preacihing^  eisetnplary'  iti  their  private  lives,  and  in  die  vrhM 
coUr^  of  their  public  conduct  conscientiond  and  eonsistenti 
TVliile  they  taught  and  bdieved  that  Government  is  of  divine 
ifight)  and  thait  passive  obediesK^e  is  the  Teligious  duty*  of  the  > 
subject,  they  neither  regarded  the  Sovereign  as  despotic) hop 
the  people  as  slaves,  knowing  that  their  obedienee  was  dud*  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  to  the  mere  will  and  pIeasure>of 
an  arbitrary  ruler.  They  could  not  be  insensible  to  their 
danger  from  a  Popish  successor ;  and  yet  when  the  BiU  <o£ 
Ext^lusion  was  brought  forward,  and  their  influence  as  a^ 
body  might  have  turned  the  scale,  they  adhered  to  the  prinoir 
pie  of  constitutional  loyalty,  and  the  Bishops,  without  one  ex- 
eeption,  voted  against  it.  Toward  the  Papists,  and  the  Noni- 
oonformists,  or  Dissenters,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called^ 
their  conduct  was  firm  and  dignified;  they  regarded  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  as  essential,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  no  compromise. 

The  Dissenters  had  always  been  supported  by  some  un- 
principled statesmen,  who  despised  them  while  they  used  them 
as  their  instruments.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  did  then 
as  Leicester  had  done  in  Elizabeth's  days.  By  the  encourage^ 
ment  which  they  thus  received,  by  just  so  much  persecution 
as  rouses  a  natural  and  generous  spirit  of  resistance,  and  by 
the  zeal  and  activity  which  sueh  circumstances  excite,  they 
became  a  recognised,  and  not  an  inconsiderable,  party  in  the 
State,  and  that  which  had  been  an  acute  was  converted  into 
a  chronic  disease.  The  better  part  of  their  character  appeared 
when  it  was  their  turn  to  suffer ;  in  fact  both  among  mi^isr 
ters  and  people  none  but  the  better  members  were  left,  who 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  were 
willing  to  incur  the  danger  of  hopeless  imprisonment.  The 
oppression  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  was  not  that 
which  driveth  wise  men  mad ;  it  was  such  as  sobered  tliose 
who  had  run  wild  in  the  inebriety  of  success.  The  crazier 
sects  disappeared ;  and  lay  preaching,  from  which  so  maay 
evils  had  arisen,  was  no  longer  heard  oi^  except  among,  the 
Quakers,  who  suffered  more  firom  the  laws  than  all  the  cithec\ 
sects  collectively,  and  who,  laying  aside  their  more  outrageous 
follies,  were  now  settling  under  ^  discipline  Which  'rei;i4€^^'i 
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I^dtlibli6hment  (rf*  Pbpeiy,  \tas  well  0oiikef\ji&f^^^}al  ^ 
89 1  dmcem^  them,  -  it  wias  aucces^L  '  *^jbi  6dlf  U^M^^  ^ 
i«&ch  they  had  I^  the  Church  6f  Eh^kiid  wlk'ty^a^^'  i^ 
did-ai^  in  thdr  opkiion,  depart  saffibrendy^d'the'bini^ 
tf  i  Bmi^  ;  dud  atncmg  the  offehces  of  whiich  '60^^  bad'kc^llM 
iUud  and  Chorks  I.,  one  was  that  the  Pk'intMe' h^dCik^oiii^ 
4evtahi  Priests' who  we^e  in  prison,  and  iikt"AieWt^'Vi^  kS^ 
ordered  th^m  to  execution.  T^he  danger  fW«n  Pop^Wi 
ihm  ^been  imaginary,  it  was  now  real  atfd  iimiilil^eni:4"ifi^ 
Innwerer^  s«ood  aloof  frotn  the  struggle,  and'lda^ii^^iV^g;!^^^^ 
maintain  the  Protestant  cause  from  the  ^Ij^t'afid'iiH^  p^ 
The:  olei^  were  equal  to  this  dirty.  -  Eto^'^ir^^y^JMtQ 
ieas^tent  upon  his  pui^^Kise  waH^ykin  froni  t&e  o6VMi^fitHHift9? 
hejpmiapon  his  own  feelings  i^hen  te 'oc^e»i*6nded^^%^ 
dieDisMtiters  and  wh^t  the  conseqtieiitee^  of  M^MoTe^WksS 

^d^  possibly  dbubtL  <Even  tlie  pl^  Of  Bt;^^tll's^^l[&^ 
WlB^'sdte^^^iby  Jameses  intj^ri^rence,  -and  th^i  sfMS^^ 
adde^  ^iw jd^p^>  (£  Sir  CSiristopher  Wneh'iiP' r^i 
jfofc  theifeedt^tt  •  pnrpoie  of  irendeHtig  it  more  febto^iclfif^  a&^ 
RbmlmiiOli)th«tt6i  ^ai^-  <rf  ^n^!p.*  •  Thk  Hbm^iltSpjLs 
oeddalililv  die  fiill-assuranee  of  success  i  and^^Milg^kdB?^^^ 
firii  iiogt9ndi^^4ijd£^iice'<\^ere  o^lt^iii^'fmih^dbiKj'^df^sl 
NooconlftrmiG^^ 'fliom  i^me'^of  the  old 'd}ssi^tilln^3ffiB^^^B9f 

di^MfCpd  I«ii4*>  t«  Popiidb  ^oTerrimiiit  AiW  ^^^%f^i^ 
petttfc«tfc«yrf>tlie^'Pw>l^tftnts  ?h  IVancfe  '^^eh^ttti^  J^Sf 
<fc^)ti»iifc«d'JLbuis  KIV;  «w  having"  rootefftlriieliljr^  ff^ 
liBliMiiA«»^  i^  ^^t  p^rsectoti^H,  (which^  "reg^Hl^^iBgiP^ 
0Qi«ite^taftce8^Us>4he-mo9t  atridoufe  Itf  BbWittfejItf 'iiM^^^ 
tbe5{  dddbd'ih^t  one^ibt^tlie^  ^tii^tksermmf  M^  iSM 

ef!''l^dfai^^Jiis<aidi«o<rMub^t'^£ngI«^  ^^  ii^^^^oP^ 
CatholirfjiUhtrtcbl-'-'t  .f'^iif'^  ^''^  ■^^1^-'/^  ■•-  ^^'"  ^'i*^'  ^/^fi  JuqbBxf 

-no')  il*»n^.  UMi  hnii  :v/oriOH  ]);ks  ^^-£ 'lo  iit^ilj-iud  alduob  orh 

*  Spence*s  Anecdotes.  P*  2984  .  -.   i 
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I  .  T))^,,|l?(^tef^4Pi  s^W^e  ,^\ift.,fieii^,^Jai»^riprpmotf4.tin/rjtte 
Church  such  persons  as  he  thought  would  be  most  pliq^l^d 

t^  I^uiftj^s  |yj^pe,j(q,po^i^if,  ,  ,IJe  pul^lwjbod  diw?ltfeHsf4q>4hft 

^fjc^lipisl><:5)Sf^p.  p};?\ribit.  tfm^^^xgyimm  pmafll?ii|g.w»iiwJT«B 

yprsi^  P9p^,,  I'JjQi.bfqei^l^^d.  t)h^t  prpbilHtH)i^'TAen)l*» 
yprjifjq^pje^. ,  pf , .  :^^  .^s^blfSfeni^^t  .^ey^  io^s«^n%  ratin^k^^ 

^j^^,  4^5]  jfli  r^^lHfig  .those  a):t;aGks,  «ad  pxpo^ag  ilmvf»»i«fi 
^pjfji  ppff  ^pt9pl$,  !9f-ti>?  Rqinidl  C^iUjfcb,  ;,Tbj^,Kiiigitb^>h^ 
^^(;pm:j5er  ,tf)  .^ui^b^.  laetbodj  which  ?ira5r,  lik^jirtp{ibfe,inbfO 

eJ^(5jjtf}ua}YVj'H^f^PBW^  ^^  ian|u#fi«g  iirt4| 

9ff4o{)^Wii?]^fi%  i^C(;|esia$ticj4.  Q^^  the  Cksdsii^iug^iQOfi^ 

^f^  ^FnPBWF'3?4'i^  .i^RWW  pe^sowt  of.  a»y  rtnfcionrrtfio 
PJjji^^phy if^j,^.i  PPWi^k  ^^^^J^ '  by  BOepension,  .priyirtio%'«(ndiCftP 
9Pfl^i:|ft^9^^i9j?V,  **i^i©Hwitb?M^dinig  auy  l^ws,  prtstatut^a^jof 
^g^ff^l^m|^^^  [Tl^iPrimate,..^  tbie.'Bisb^>»  Qf-iI>«riBiim'fiBd 
f^p]^sj^^,i^je)^!  Baoi^d.  mafob^rs  of  this  :cou]%  jaiid^JCberb 

jj,P({ihe  tj^,Q;bifJ|ops,  one  waa  timid,  the •  other  tjiafhqprtrlng^ 
a^ffrt  bp4)  '^^  pr<??n^(€id  for,  that .  qualifieatloiU  •  BUi^iM^reiiff 
t^,p^^^^.wa^  a  man  of  stealing  .wonh,  >  a«dTfife»e«<ty,jt^ytel» 
^a^  i^git.  ftb^d  the.  vigour  of  bis  under^rt^aaidiiigv.^ieilt  thS 
s^:fipg4^'  PifM^P  beart  iUvrng  eatisfi^-  bii|ip0JUt)thiilrr(ltti 
P9mi)»^iQP  wasiDot  l^g^  andthatr^v-^aifiU'V^^^  oltitotiiiis^ 
l^^,cquld,pji?]t,l9g^ly.be  coa?tpeUed>taaet.ia,!itjxh<^d(ffiliijed  thd 
^pgpij9.t;rTW?wt .  i^ftn  the  plea  of  hja*  infirmitii^liMr'JSigjjonei* 
gi3l;\9P  of  Cbpster  was  nominaterfinvWi  stf#d,i  a^,$«»cM)ft 
iy^,,in,  sjjqh.  Q^pefitation  of  b^g  «iM/  bef<»&?46isp,ttribiioal| 
fof^d^pljinujg  to  bear  a  part  iw.it,  tjhat  he  pr€fi|m$l  a.iff»t^ 
^^pjf  it^Juria4iction*  Abq^t  this^  tune' be  jTeci^vf^  « J^q 
f^pi:p  ^he.Pri;}cea«  of  Orai^ge,  eai^pressive  of  ber.8a;|i$&btip4Xfrit 
]^^ififlg,tl^.t|tbe  Engji;ib  Clergy  were  as  &vm  to  tb^i?>IM%[iaii 
^,,4*?y^acl  ajw^yf  b(?eo.  to.  tbeir.Ki«g5.and{herMcoiifid«Mo 
^^  Go4[  wQul4  3till  preserve,  th^  Chvrich  whiehhe  kad  pMh 
v^(^4'^with,8yj(?h  aWe  TOW*  Be  toldi  h«r  tfi'his.rq)ly'  tbat>bhe 
had  put  new  life  into  a  dying  old  man,  ready-  lo.silik.uiuld 
the  double  burthen  of  age  and  sorrow ;  ^nd  that  such  con- 
solation n£;v^r,cpMld  havfe  come  iQore  s^aamablyx  r  f<  Jt  bath 
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seemed  good  to  the  Infinite  Wisdoin,"  aaid  be,  *<  to  exencise 
tins  poor  Church  with  trials  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all  degrees; 
but  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell  us  was,  that  it 
pkased  God  to  permit  wicked  and  ungodly  men  after  they 
had  barbarously  murdered  the  &ther,  to  drive  out  the  sons 
firom  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  as  if  they  had 
said  to  them,  go  and  serve  other  gods:  the  dreadful  effects 
whereof  we  still  feel  every  moment,  but  must  not,  nay  we 
cannot,  particularly  express.  And  though  all  this,  (were  it 
yet  much  more,)  cannot  in  the  least  shake  or  alter  our  steady 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign  and  the  royal  family,  in  the  legal 
succession  of  it,  yet  it  imbitters  the  very  comforts  that  are 
left  us,  it  blasts  all  our  present  joys,  and  makes  us  sit  down 
with  sorrow  in  dust  and  ashes.  Blessed  be  God,  who  in  so 
dark  and  dismal  a  night  hath  caused  some  dawn  of  light  to 
break  forth  upon  us  firom  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  constancy 
and  good  affection  of  your  Royal  Highness  and  the  excellent 
Prince  towards  us ;  for  if  this  should  fail  us  too,  which  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  forbid,  our  hearts  must  surely 
break." 

The  measures  of  the  G>urt  were  such  at  that  time  as  to 
justify  the  darkest  forebodings.  A  Papist  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  King  dispensed  with  his 
taking  the  oaths.  A  noble  stand  against  a  similar  nomination 
was  made  by  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  Collie,  and  though 
the  new  Court  of  Commission  exerted  its  power,  and  expdled 
l^em,  the  resistance  which  had  there  been  made,  produced  a 
strong  e£fect  upon  the  nation.  At  Cambridge  also  the  King 
was  opposed  with  equal  firmness,  and  when  he  sent  his 
mandamus,  requiring  them  to  receive  one  of  his  priests,  a 
Benedictine,  as  Master  of  Arts,  they  unanimously  refused  to 
obey.  One  aggression  followed  another;  the  laws  had  plied 
before  the  King;  and  if  the  Clergy  had  yielded  also,  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  England  would  have  been  laid  «t 
his  feet..  But  he  found  in  them  a  steady  and  pri^^^led 
resistance,  and  when  he  issued  an  Order  in  Coul^  rei^uiring 
the  Clergy  to  read  in  all  their  pulpits  a  Declaration  for  IJ\j^exts 
of  Conscience,  the  point  was  brought  to  ail  isst^  ,an4.ifhpe(s 
lifaeTties  depended «ipon  the  event.  ;  ..  •  -^.t:,^   ,.t'. 
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.  In  this  declaration  James  suspended  all  penal  laws  on 
matters  of  religion,  abolished  all  tests,  and  declared  ail  lods 
subjects  equally  capable  of  employments  in  his  service.  If 
this  assumption  of  authority  were  admitted,  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State  would  receive  its  death-blow*  The 
Government  would  be  made  arbitrary,  and  the  establishment 
papal.  Bancroft  consulted  with  the  most  eminent  clergy 
who  were  within  reach,  and  sent  a  circular  letter  to  others, 
reqtiesting  them  to  come  to  London  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  not  let  it  be  known  that  they  were  thus  sum- 
moned. Among  the  more  distinguished  of  an  inferior  rank 
who  assembled  were'  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Sherlock. 
They  began  with  prayer,  and  they  concluded  their  deliber- 
ations by  drawing  up  a  petition,  beseeching  that  the  King 
would  not  insist  upon  their  distributing  and  reading  his 
Declaration.  Their  great  averseness  to  it,  they  said,  pro- 
deeded  neither  from  any  want  of  duty  or  obedience  to  him, 
the  Church  of  England  being  both  in  her  principle  and 
constant  practice  unquestionably  loyal;  nor  from  any  want 
of  due  tenderness  to  Dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  they 
were  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  might  be  thought 
fit,  when  that  matter  should  be  considered  and  settled  in 
Parliament  and  Convocation;  but  chiefly  because  that  Decla- 
ftidon  was  founded  upon  such  a  dispensing  power  as  had 
often  been  declared  illegal,  and  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign ;  and  was  of  so  great  moment  to  the  whole  nation, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  that  they  could  not  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves  parties  to  it  as 
the  distribution  of  it,  and  the  solemn  publication,  even  in 
Grod's  house  and  the  time  of  divine  service,  must  amount  to 
in  common  and  reasonable  construction.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  the  Primate,  by  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph; 
Turner,  of  Ely;  Lake,  of  Chichester;  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  White,  of  Peterborough ;  and  Trelawney,  of  BristoL 

'  Sancroft  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and,  moreover,  had 
been  forbidden  to  appear  at  court  for  the  displeasure  which 
h^  had  previously  given  by  his  firmness.  The  other  six  im- 
mecKately  crost  the  water  to  present  their  petition  at  WhitehalL 
The  King  had  been  flattered  into  a  persuasion  that  they  came 
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to  MpMMii  m  him.:  ikm  imtium  itf  4h6t  UM 
addvoned  «0  iknr  -»- — ^f"-j  p-^  r^ -'^tmnrfcujn  rttJwiligii 
dMs  tD«hift  ^  the  aniKNiiibJiir)^  i^  ^t^fiMr  mlifjffm^ 
sttbterfiieB,  wfaife  4hcy  yidiM  die  iniiit^  .  I  lijl)^  humittil 
reqoeiUd  that  tlie  P«ilid«M  of  the  Oinip^  ^wMfonMUihel 
rfititirrni  ini  infir-Tn  rf^"  l^iry  trf  jfir  iraginit  1  Ttifi  Fipiil^rtr 
rofinorii  to  cfe  dua^  bttt  obcatned  ibeir  uHnoti^Mii^hMMMnd 
iiit»  tlie  royal  doeet,  wbeve  tberjr  dfttivavad  .if  .-^miiititMr 
kiieci.  The  King  took  it  graoiaualjr,  aad  opotfi  j|tilNJi%'i|i 
the  wridng,  said,  it  is  mj  Lord  of  ^^nf fT*nirjr*ii  r  irnw  lyijiti  J 
But  hik  countenaiiee  darkeaed  at  he  sead,  and  ftUb^wiAl^r 
paper,  he  said  to  them*  ''  this  is  a  grqat  «iiX{iriiMi«il^cilb  |>% 
These  are  strange  words.  I  did  not  expdDt  t^k  ifrulp  iffWmf 
This  is  a  standard  of  rdbellion."  ,  w  :  irjf  .KT 

Thejr  answered  that  they  had  adveKtM«dithor,ti<M4»4o 
his  Maj«s^,  and  woidd  kwe  the  last  dtep  <]f  thaijr.tUMlU 
rather  than  lift  iqi  a  finger  against  him.    I  Ustt  jmii^^A 
repeated,  this  is  a  ^andard  of  idbeUioD.    I  iitiier«aifr  f^ik^ 
an  address.    Trefown^  knek  a  second  tiaa^  and  atcVMliiLt 
Rebellion !   Sir,  I  beseech  yoor  Majesty  do  not  si^^iao  biiil  a^' 
thing  of  us!  yoor  Majesty  cannot<biit  r«ii«Bbflr  lh^i|fli« 
sent  me  down  into  Gomwall  to  qn^  Monmoi^'is  aslMttMb- 
and  I  am  as  ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  qadl  aaothwitf  Vbon^-^ 
were  occasion.     Ken  said  he  hoped  the  King  wmtdgam  : 
that  liberty  to  them,  which  he  allowed  to  all  mfls4lind|  iSb  * 
which  White  added,  Sir,  you  allow  liberty  of  cofweifiiMPii  is^;  • 
all  madcind;   the  reading  this  Dedamti<Ml  i$  agsiast^  '0|yj 
conscience*    Do  yon  qoestion  ar^  diq^ensing.  pew!Bri?>'Siidl<- 
tbe  King.    Some  of  yon  here  have  printed  and  jMTfi^tifld^feg* 
it,  when  k  was  for  yonr  pmrpose.     Tlie  diipfflMJHg^ 
was  never  questioned  by  the  mea  of  the  Chaicli  of 
To  lUs  the  Bidbop  of  St.  Asaph  replied,  that  h  k^r 
declared  i^ainst  by  the  £nt  Parliamsnt  of  ike  iaiti  JO^ 
and  by  that  vdudi  he  himself  had  caUed:  And  wkfii JbMM»^ 
insisted  diat  they  should  poblidi  hh  DH^larafina,  9fi4^y¥m^i 
answered  fay  Bidiop  Ken  ns  language  as  dutpfol  iv^ij^i^Vli- 
resolttte^  *<  we  am  bMnd..to  ii^ar.Ood^ad  kwwf  AitiKiPfCia^ 
we  deure  to  do  hath;  we  will  kownr  yoiil c^l» JtP<  ifcwu 
God."    ^Is  this,"  jaM.flia  iwdigwii.aiyiwJvtf  4it>I^^ 


aildi  <wHNtt|f^pih^itg?  ?i  I  ilra^It-e«MlktiHS^^|laa  Mt  bftvoji^iieck 
tliy^fl|fer»*  ^IwU^lcseplkis'pa^r^J  ^1  not  pa»with^«t&' 

I^^^Ml^te  fdeyed^  k  pablMiilij^  my  DeelanrtioiL"   ^Ib  ^wi 

H«f  fnplfcd^  <<  Od#ii  ^l  he  ^doner'  itod  ^wfaen  th^rKtog^^ 

ei^Himeii'  what  is  tkat?  be  ^qveAted  Ibe  iemphiitie  venhi' 

lliw^ tnMi^raMe  *M9l9ie  was  tmimftated  l^tbe  Kingls  srtfiag:^  i 

^tif  v{.  tMriB  ift>  tti  iilMr.  my  fliind^  I  ndU  gendie  yoii.     God  < 

bJth'gboitine  tbiB^diipeittiiig^power,  and  I  wifi  loaiacaiiv  iti\ 

I'ttttl^ydtl  there  iird  smtt  tbotttand  snen^  ami  ^^ite^CSuirbU) 

^fSb^knd  txMi)  that  baiPe  not  bowed  die  knee 'to ^^Boali^'] 

Aafii9i'Mi^ifaat:lie><K8iiiiB8edtb^n.*  >    ili 

The  King  was  miserably  mistaken  eoacemlngithe  ^rkicajriesJ ' 

oftehenriergy:    ^I!ke»e  wevsoaly  fcrarinLcmdoaiwhorrea^ 

IMaraticili^  tiQitiniNrer  tfatm  twd  faondreid  throi^glftaut  thti  jMoIbiI 

kiMgdmr/:  and  dlfterthe  King.bad  thus  expmssed  his dft8pMh>  r 

8iii«V  'C<'pitB  ^tbe  )petilMm  weve  subseinbed: fagr  tlieiiBi9bo{»<:|f«'( 

L^tMhw,'  Mofwittby  Oloaoerter^  Salisbavy^  •  WidehadBrsI  taadi  • ; 

Ek^Mt  <^Afbir Bfaedi^aof perplexi^md'^ 

yiiAi^ng'  ibcwfl  eemseUors  and  his  o(vli'  unhappy,  tiigotiy^': 

(tmrnnewliA  the  aeren' fast  sdbscrifaers  toap|)earti>flfci^b«Bs  m-^ 

caOKii/aJid'aniwdr  taracbargecifmiideaaeaiMMv  -Thej^lalr'/ 

|y«ap«d^Moord]ngfy,  acknowle^sd  tfanr,  subsccqitiana^;  and/' 

bdlig  asfaeir  what  they  lAeant  hf  the  dispiwwifig^ powttpbtiay > t 

dedaredilk^  il<i  Parliament^  replied  the  v^ands^weictflio^piairi.w 

that 'they  ^Mdd>  use  ao^  jplainer.  •  h  was^tlesniemd^nCttfa^nit  . 

wiial^WHiit''o€'  prodenee  or  henovm'dwfe  esiddbfe  in^ebeyinig  » 

tba  ^K^ng? ^  lliey  'repUtd,  ^  Whal^.  i»  «^»ii8lt.o0iisdi!m<^  bb 

i^aimtfptifflHBe^  and  faonoiir:toey  espeeially  in  pevsoikssof  mn:  - ' 

ehknMat  ^  and  when  tkey  weriMnked  why  kwas  agfdnst ibetf  ,v 

iAmmk\imi  they  dnsweiisd)'  ^l^flDituse  oiir  ooiHef^iinM  aUige  T 

UB»  ^asi  fiit  as»«ne  sH-eaUe)  topreacirve4airiawftaiidi.r^igjte';. 

a*n»id ftig'  to  the  'Referafcati^is/^    Upon  ether  .questiaiis .  di^y  r, 

refcftett  to  their  petiiion,  reqaeMsd  'dwjr-  migi^t  faiaiexoased 

friiM'r^lykig  to  peiiiia  whid>  srigbt  be  broo^  dgaibst  thraiki .. 

artdt^deiii^  a'Cdpy  ofi'tttedhai^  addiMmieiiicfit  fipetAn-t 

adlAdn|^ •aboat'aiid' 'answeriag  -iu  'llieyiwcireidien  i^eqatt^/r 

foleMftT'  itM'  mMigMiisMMt  fiat  afipeimgiB.iWtfbtmin^liMi 
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Ast^l  fat  tn^nbers  of'the  HoiiBe'^of  Pcets^deciainlgyJMkWM 
^V^r,;  -vll&t  "diey  'riibdkl  'be  'ready  to  appeiur '>and 'amWernwlmH 
^^'  ihfirf  irer^  etiUed.  Mttiy  vtMiq^^^ffeBe  minlei^ikiai&d 
A^tir  ^yielA  npeti  this  pobi^  but' they  ootitiDMdi  ^fiian,  iix  ecm^ 
fm^ity^  tb  the  legad*  ndvioe  ikMcH  Aey  lied'taltti^^iftidmm? 
in  consequence  committed  to  the  ToW^« '  •,•)...  ' .  -  j 
'  PdJ^iilikr  feeling  has  seldom  been  more  strongly,  neritr  nidre 
woitMIy  excited,  than  on  this  memoraMeocca^on;  The  ikem^ 
spread  immediately  throngh  London,  ^and  as  the  BiAops  pt^ 
ceeded  down  the  river  to  their  place  of  confinemeixt,  l)ie$ba»U 
inrete  crowded  with  spectators,  "who  wb9e  they  knelt  mid  tadoett 
fteir  Mes^ng,  prayed  themselves  for  41  blessti%  't^bn  ithen 
mi  ^ir  cause.  The  very  soldiers  who  guaided  them^  and 
tome  even  of  die  officers  to  whose  dmrge  they  were  seommitti^ 
knelt  ift  like  manner  before  them,  and  besought  thfEirlbetae^ 
dietkm..  They  the  whiles  strictly  consistent  in  the  meek^aad 
tbi^naidinous  coiirse  of  duty  which  they  had  ohosen^^odiortsd 
iifae  pec^de  to  fear  God,  honour  the  King,  andmoititainidieitf 
toyi^ity.  In  the  evening  they  attended  in  the^Ibwer  ehflpci-^ 
and'  t!he  second  lesson  for  that  service  bcang  the  ?eiiaplar 
wherein  ^  Aposde  Paul  describes  by  what  trials  he  ixppvami 
idmsleira  minister  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  the  LonA  sa^ 
^I  kM^'heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day^^eC 
Sii^tion  have  I  succoured  thee ;  heboid,  now  is  the  accepted 
time; -behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation:'!  the-applioaiaon 
^tte'felt  by  the  ptiscmers  and  by  thenation,  all feeling-itas 
consolatory,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  r^arding  it  as  propUetiei 
^'  A  kadhlg  uum  among  ihe  dissenters  had  been  one  of  the 
t3deF  aihfeers  of  this  impolitic  act.  The  King's  oottfeasoi^ 
&di^  Plitre^  could  net  conceal  his  joy,  that  an  inaemeAaUa 
%reidb  was  thus  made  with  the  Oiurch  trf*  Enghind,  and  he  is 
^d  to  have  expressed/  his  triumph  in  language  wofftfay  of 
€bidhi^  or  Bonner  in  the  days  of  ik&r  ascendenqr*  JLyonb 
^(V»^  idso  applauded  what  he  had  don^  and;  assnixdltha 
^]&^Ki^  Ambassador  that  he  was  ready  to  givethe  Kingo^ 
^tUminer'  c^  astistanee*  &ooun^ed  thus  fay  evU  counasllon^ 
%n^^deluded'as'  much  by  bigotry,  as  by  a  refiaocexpoiK'tbb 
<Bt]^etfgth  of^hifei^  own  gov^nmsent,  and  the  cavenMtdbatficf 
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tiifainjcimi^ater  avtd^statioa'tbe  Jo^tmtbtwbQP  l^#^i}f|  iw^ 

of  the  country  was  at  Make*    .  i      i  :  .r  . ;... ,   . ,,,  .>v  m 

:\  Qm  rthe.fintt.dayTof  tecia:^  tha  Pj^lates^  wjer^  broiugjt^Jpi^pre 
A©  •  Couijt  of.  King-*  Beiiob,,  beiiog .  oonvey^  asi  m«u^  Jxy  W^^ 
Thqy^^^ft  saluted  wilh  acselftmiitiaDft  aa.tbey  .w^fe*»p4ijy4^ 
fem^tiiprpyi^ss ;  'ftfid  in  their  way  Srom  A§',ny^y^%^t% 
W«ltoifa»fll^  .  Haily :  passed  l^ugh  a  land  of  i()|fc^^  .jifj^ 
Jfiisfied  1  .th^r  haoda^adiid  their  ganmn^e,  and  b^j^^  1;^^ 
Uessingiri  Aloout  thirty  peers  and  a  con$iderable.nuj^eg,^ 
gesndryi  attended  them  into  court.  Aft^  .ftCWAe  l^g^  pJ^j^c^Ki^ 
hfld'bQQa.'o&red-aiid  overruled)  they  pleaded  nop  fff^i^npg 
Qie  Kikxrge  o€  having  consulted  and  eonepired  to.dfinin^it]^ 
.tojii  a(»tbority5  pserogatiye^  and  pow^er^^and  bavA%rt<>tidi^ 
imciaV  uiilawfiiU}s»  malieiously}  seditiQudy,  .aod  9ca||^4^u$^ 
c<^Hqpased  »  false^  feigned,  permeioue,  and ,  seditiws  lijsejiy/ j||i 
naoiAst  contempt  of  the  King  and  the  law$.  >  Tl^  4iQr  ^% 
b^t  wiasibc^  for  die  triaU  c^nd  they  were.tb^  a^if^^^ 
\Knkf  apod  their  own  recognizanoesu  The  ignor^uat  jirff^ukf^ 
teeing  them:  thus  at  liberty  regarded  it  as  4i  deliF^raj;ME;(e^  afid 
tiiey  celfifavluted  it  with  public  rejoicings..  Bonfires  .wex'^  m^ 
m  the  'c»6reets^  and  healths  drank  to  the  Seyeiji  Q^aJ(a^io^^^ 
-the  Gbiirdb,  with  an  enthuaasm  which,  might  haf e>  tilMfi^ 
dsie  >E4ng  his  danger*.  i  ..:        .v>ov 

..  iSu^  Peter's  da^  h^pened  ta.be  the  tipde  .^^ointCid  |op.the 
^nal)  aad  it  was  supposed  that  someof  Jaq^esViSUptrstilic^ 
fidviserff.  had  diiosen  it  as  a  dary  /of  good  on^ep^  3r^ef]^.{l;l$ 
inflaeEMse  of  the  apostle  niight.  be  expected  in.  behalf .^f.JM' 
jlovnaa  >euoQeasQr&  The  oouosel  fqr  the  pr^a^ef  ar^i}^ 
thfiniseIvv3'Q£  all  those  ibrms  and  technicalities  which  tj^]^ 
gfiEhglnnd  provides  in  &vour  of  the  accused^  They.requijjt^ 
^op£  fliattfae  signatures  to  the  petition,  were  m  theiir,Q!«1i 
.jvidtiBg4:.and  that  the  petitioa  had  b^en  ^pr^sen^  t/^  ihp 
iSin^^wdth  sheir  knawledge'«nd  cpiis^nt  j  a  cUprkx^f  .the(:I^iigr 
CoHBcil'fnoved'Che.  firsts  bgr-  9iAe9iu^  (h^t  theyrthifin^^Y^ 
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lad  ^mnoi  their  Mibscriptians ;  but  upon  the  latter  they  mvat 
imre  heea  acquitted  if  it  had  not  been  recolleeted  in  time  that 
the 'Earl  of  Suaderland  had  introduced  them  to  the  King,  to 
deliver  the  obnoidous  paper.  It  was  fort«iate  for  them  and 
fci<  Eaglaiad^  that  these  subterfuges  were  unanratting,  that  the 
ease  was  brought  to  a  £dr  hearing,  and  their  defence  rested 
upon  its  proper  grounds.  The  petition,  their  counsel  then 
maintained,  was  neither  false  nor  libellotts :  it  was  humbly 
and  i^espeetfuUy  expressed,  and  presented  privately,  in  the 
fSKereise  of  their  right  as  subjects^  (^  their  duty  as  bishc^s. 
Thfe  efaaige  against  them  was  for  attempting  to  diminish  the 
King's  pi^erogative :  the  imly  part  of  his  prerogative  to  which 
the  petition  referred  was  his  dispensing  power ;  and  that  was 
a  power  they  oont^ided  which  the  King  of  England  neither 
dtdnoF  oould  possess.  Such  a  power  would  strike  at  the  vc^ 
foundation  of  all  the  rights^  liberties,  and  properties,  of  the 
iubject.  If  the  King  might  suspend  the  laws  q£  the  land 
eonceming  religion,  there  was  no  other  law  which  he  might 
not  suspend ;  and  if  he  might  suspend  all  the  laws,  in  what 
eondition  then  were  the  subjects  ?  all  at  his  mercy.  The 
¥Sa^»  legal  prerogatives  were  as  much  for  the  advantage  of 
]»]s  itabjee«»  as  of  himself,  and  no  man  disputed  them ;  but 
they  who  attempted  thus  to  ext^id  his  prerogative  beyond 
^bat  was  legal,  did  him  no  service.  The  laws  which  were 
nOiw  in  ^(uestion  were  the  great  bulwark  of  the  reformed 
I^^J^igien.  They  are  in  truth,  said  Serjeant  Femberton,  that 
jwhieh  ^eetb  the  religion  and  Church  of  England^  and  we 
t^y^  no  otber  human  fence  besides.  They  were  made  upon 
A  foresight  of  the  mischiefs  that  had,  apd  mi^ht  come  by  &ise 
jpe%ions  in  this  kipgdom  z  and  they  weire  intended  tO'd«&iiid 
]|]^0.  natioih  against  them^  and  to  keep  them  oat  i  paitieulaK^ 
jfdf  k^  ^ut  the  Bomish  religion,  whieh  is  the  verj  iior^  of 
^1  rd%ioii9f  By  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  said  Soq^^;^ 
I^ffif  thetprioce  recpire  somi^hing  to  be  donewhichrth^iperAen 
:}tirbo'is  to  do  it  tadres  to  be  uidawfiil^  it  is  not  oi^y,  lawfi^^.  ibf^ 
Shu  dul^  rmaribere pHncipi*  This  is  aU.that  is  donorhc^t^jfaii^ 
(tbi^iU'^tbe  :most  humble  manner  that  can  be.  tb|>i|gb^../(^. 
.$04itiM9.tbe!  petition  could  not  b09  becaiisQ  itr/WM  PfP^OttS^l 
'to  the  King  in  private  and  alone :  false  it  coi^^Qg)  ]^ij3|9- 
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t^ause  the  matter  of  it  was  true.  There  eoald  be  Aotbing'  off 
malice,  for  the  occasion  was  not  sought,  the  thing  wa»  pifeaswdl 
upon  them;  and  a  libel  it  coold  net  be^  because  the  intenift 
Was  innocent,  and  they  kept  Within  the  bounds  set  bjr  the  «ot 
of  Parliament  that  gives  the  subject  ieare  ttt  ^pfy  to'  hii< 
Prince  by  petition  when  he  is  aggrieved.'* 

The  Chief  Justice  Sir  Robert  Wright  dediffed  the  petitioM 

libellous ;  of  the  three  puisne  judges,  AUybone  delivei^d  the 

like  opinion :  Holloway  and  Powel  prodounced  it  to  ^be  n# 

lihel,  and  the  latter  stated  in  strong  terms  that  the  Kin^ 

possessed  no  dispensing  power,  and  therefore,  that  the  D^ 

^aration  being  founded  upon  the  assumption  of  such  a  pomet 

was  iUegal.    The  trial  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  at  evening 

the  jury  retired.     They  were  persons  in  respectable  cirtmtn*J» 

stances,  and  fairly  chosen;  for  James  made  no  att^npt  tli 

control  or  pervert  the  course  of  justice.    Tliey  were  loud  and 

eager  in  debate  during  great  part  of  the  nighty  food  and 

drink,  according  to  custom,  were  not  allowed  theniiand  wheia 

diey  begged  for  a  candle  to  light  their  pipes,  that  indulgenoe 

was  refused*     At  six  in  the  morning  the  single  jfurylnali>  who 

had  till  then  held  out,  (and  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 

King's  brewer)  yielded  to  the  determination  of  his  feHows^ 

^uid  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  returned     It  was  r^eivdd 

with  a  shout  which  deemed  to  shake  die  HaU<     The  people 

had  not  conducted  themselves  with  propriety  during  th^ 

trial;  they  had  insulted  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,- and 

evinced  a  temper  ready  for  greater  outrages.    Their  ^xuhation 

Vas  unbounded  now ;  suid  the  acquittal  was  announced  in  the 

city,  by  acclamations  <^  tumultuous  and  triumphant  joy^  whick 

outstripped  the  speediest  messengers.  The  preilibes,  with  dr  feel^ 

ing  of  becoming  gratitude,  went  immediately  to  WhitehaM 

Chapel  to  return  thanks ;  all  the  churches  were  filled'  "^ith 

people  who  crowded  to  them  for  the  same  intent;  tbeb^is 

rung  from  every  tower,  every  house  was  illuminated^  arid 

bonfires  were  kindled  in  every  street.     Medals  were- strtldt 

in  honour  of  the  event,  and  portraits*  hastily  puUish^sd,'  and 

eaget-ly  purchased,  of  men  who  were*  compared  to  thi^^Sl^i^^ 

^Golden  Candlesticks,  and  called  the  Seven  3tars  of  tii^  IV^ 

t^tant  Church.  ^      .    .    \.  A    ..j  c  j 
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%Min^  -#a$  told  h  ^ms  nothing  bdt  tiieit'»eji^i<U^.id(frddb 
iii!qtitt^  bfi  die'  Bisai()ps.  <<  Do  you'  ctfl^'ftav^^otldttsaf' 
%e' tvplirf ;  ^but  so  mnch  the  urorse  for  thwn  J''  loJl^  jpge-^ 
ietice  in  some  degree  repressed  Aem;  b«ii  ttb-^SMtf^sUkl 
lie*)eft  the 'camp,  fhan  they  set  up  4  shouiv  itb%^:$fr&fidMr 
etid^iice  had  been  needfbl  might  hirret<dd  lAift'Ud«^  topi»- 
iible  It  was  for  him  to  ovmhrow  the  laivs  afad  thetietigieoiitfr 
^glamL  His  eyes  were  not  yet  <^ned  to  his  'ddnigefFi^cMd 
jl^ndsl&g  itt  bis  purpose,  be  dismissed  'th0'i^i0fldgi9£lifla> 
mA  delivered  their  opinion  in  iieivour  of  Ae  EU]0|i6,r«id 
(iequhred  tiurough  the  Ecclesiastical  CoiAmbsldDerS'UieiiHBHfe 
of  a&'  the  clergy  who  had  omitted  to  read  fails  D^amtaoa. 
'This  was  so  far  from  intimidating  them,  that  ^^Uff^hd^ 
^ho  bad  read  it^  no  small  proportion  declared  fitmi  ttefpidpit 
ttieir  ifisapprobation  of  what  they  had  read.  And'opoir  flfe 
occamn  Sprat,  tbe  Bishop  of  Rodiesler,  who  IMi  'bidl)?«iio 
acted  In  the  commission,  withdrew  from  it^  saying  m  ^Mtiir 
be  cotdd  act  in  it  no  longer:  for  though  he  faad-ityb^^ 
I3ie  <xrder  of  council  himself,  thinking  himself  bound  te  cMm- 
science  so  to  do^  he  doubted  not  that  tlmse  wbd^  had  Kdt 
obeyed,  acted  upon  the  same  prindpie  of  foDowJn^  fiieif  cM- 
sdence,  and  be  would  rather  suffer  wkh  them,  tlam  cancttr 
itt  nu^bg  th^n  su£&r.  This  conduct  in  a  pretaae  wlm  hud 
been  diougbt  too  |Jliant  to  the  court,  made  the  ceqamiifr- 

sioners  adjourn,  and  events  80<m  put  an  end  td  Aat  liifgal 

••    *  _••  -».• 

Sancnift  ^Bd  not  rest  satisfied  with  hk  deliverance^  jn  die 
MM  that  he  bad  suflkiendy  discharged  the  duty  of  bit^  Ugh 

'station.  He  had  diown  himself  ready  to  sulK»r,  ttd^b^  tf^w 
tXBoe  forward  with  equal  resolution  tb  net.  Admoi^d^is  to 
tiie  Clergy  w»e  ksued  by  him  through  dieir  Ksp^i^tive 
Kshdps,  inirfuch  they  were  ^mjoined  fomr  times  at  teesl^fa 
year,  according  to  the  canoB,  to  **  teach  and  nifciuadiep|»eople>, 
that  all  usurped  and  foreign  jurisdiction  had  beeift  foriAMSSt 

'  just  causes  taken  away  and  atolished  in  this  reidi^^  aMi^riiit 
no^ufa^ection  was  due  to  it,  or  to  any  who  pretteded  fd^iict 
%V9rttteurit;  bat  «tfieldig%  power  being  inbisdinfiifites 


dl  QceaekinsrpeiKUttde  tfe&  people  to*  JpjPrte^  2RHl/i9iW^<%<R 

Mb  Majteat]^!  id^  «U  :  Uwngs  lawful,  and  < to  p^t^p^  ^^^jisf^9pr49^ 

tiie^flre$t)^|>raW)ti«gj  a$,&r  asr  in  ihem^k^j^  ^wMkiJfR^ 

^ad  ^4j^e%  of ^ther motld.   , Thej^ w^^e  to.Qai«|^B>  tl^j^gf^rj^in^ 

iftlliSQduoe«Sr^^^  e8i)eoiaUy  againatPopi^h  ei^issfiri^,  ^jfia,?;!;^^ 

*ich»in;grfe«tiniijrnlwts  g<i«ie  forth,  moreibus^y.^nd.^iyp^fb^ 

4^er;.  aadit^ impress  upon  them  that  it  wa3  n<^t^qxfg^Jf>f 

ttfittWiW  be.merobei»  of  an  excellent  Cbureh,irigjitly^d*f|fi}y 

jfiefoiniMKltbotfai  in  faith  and  worship,  unless  tbej; also jre^icqf^cp^ 

4  abd  aipjanded  their  own  liveS)  and  so  ordered  thejr.ca^y^^-^ 

jftion.in  .dl<thiag9^«aa.  becomes  the  gospel  oft Chi;istit,  .^1^ 

H£M»sinuth'«ft  those. Romitbem^         U^.. the  obi  iSic^^pp^ 

.aceiiwcini.tp  be  most  busy  and  trouble^metoourp^opjiej^ 

4bei  end  fof . them  lives^  labouring  to  unsettle  and  per{i^§;c  ^tf^pi 

tW^imeiot  sickness^  and  at  the  hopr  of  death ;  th^  tl^e^i^p 

.  all who<hiLy& the  cure  of ^ouls  be  more  especiaUyvigilaAtpY^ 

Hbemat  thait  4anger<ws  season;  that  they  slay  not  tOLtJby^y  .bp^ 

ffli^ntt  fi»r,  but  inquire  out  the  sick  in  their  ,resp^ti,y(^  pavi^b^, 

'  and  ivistt.them  frequently,  that  they  examine  tbeip^^paii^^p^aj^)^ 

oonQei*ning  the<state  of  their  souls,  and  insti^t  t^ipa.init^f^* 

duties,  and  settle  them  in  their  doul^,  and  comfort  iif^v^:,ip. 

i^io  soKi'ows  and  sufferings)  and  pray  often  with^tbemi^^^ 

V  tbein ;  and  by.  all  the  methods  which  our  Church,  pre^i};u^, 

Ipnepane  tk^em/for  the  due  and  worthy Depeiviug:  of  ^ti^^  jPob^ 

Sucharist,  :the  pledge  of  their  happy  re&urrectioKL;r  thfUs^tW4)|i 

tbeir  utsoostidiligenGe  watching  over  every  sb^)9p.wj^l4Q.,t]t;i^|r 

fold,  (especially  in  that  critical  moment,)  lest  those.  ^jf^![iifm 

iura)lves^devour  them*"     Lastly,  they  .were^chacgedito-.w^  in 

(Wfkdom  ^toward,  those  who  were,  not  of  their  .cpn^fn^iqupif, 

^/Conferring  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,. and  fs^}^i[^ 

by  aUr  goodiways  and  means  to  win  them pyei?';  v^^  ^^i^p^^fs^ 

.  iv^iih.  c«gard  to  tbeir  brethren  the  Fit>testant.Disse|iterr9  '^^4;b^t 

i  upon,  occasion /offeiled  they,  visit  them.)  at  itj»eir,  bouif^;iq[d 

.•  i^<^ye  them  kindly  b£  thdr  own,  and  treat  them  f<wly  w)>§re« 

^eyerMthey.  meet  them,  diseounsing.  oabnly  .au4  i^y^\j^$h 

uiketBi^  persuading  them,,  if  it  m^yhej  to  a  iuU  >  eo^np%nf  e 

t  urith  KHcr  Church;  or  at  least  .that  Vwhe];eto,we  .bftye.,§ll 

<attaine4»  yf^  majr^  all  walk  by,  iib^  m^ie  ?  ^gude,  ,ai^  cm^  ^^e 
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99m^:^3^^'  An4iaOTd0r  iMvimtiH^tltt  Aqrtite^iSQpr 
p^rtooiUes  of  mmmg  aad  ccmvuMnng  Hmth  dMttbt^JBtflhoffi 
of  tiw  Cbur^h  ve  leaUy  ^Aid  fliMe«efy.inrfeDiic£kMUe«n^' 
mi«s  ta  !the  emm^  mpentitioiie,  iddxrteg^  Mad  tywmmmhyot 
4)e . Chunob  ol  Bdme;  aad  tluifc  the  veey  uajdad  j^ftiftfTwiHr 
whicb  iome  bave  htd  (^  us  lo  tbe  contrevy,  were-altngetber 
gmmdims.  And  ia  tke  kat  places  that  they  wimdy  aaA 
]m)6t  aflfectioiiately  egdiort  them  tofarm  vifhvsadaily&tvtet 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Peaces  for  the  nniv^^rsal  bleasedi  itfiionr 
of  all  Tefovmed  churches,  both  at  ho«ie  and  abtoadrAgWist 
our  common  enemies ;  that  all  they  who  do  confess  ^.  Jbiriy 
name  of  our  dear  Lordt  and  do  agree  in  tbe  troth/ tf 'his 
b^ly  word,  may  also  meet  ia  one  holy  commuiwn^  audi  JUmr 
io  perfect,  unity  and  godly  lovew'' 

The  more  moderate  and  reasonable  JXssesteiB  wera  itow 
aimke  to  their  danger ;  they  saw  the  condition  of  the  Fiendi 
Protestants,  and  perceived  that  nothing  b«t  tbe  cdm  add 
ilBady  (^position  oi  the  Church  of  Enghuid  prerented  lip 
Remankts  fixNn,  regaining  a  si^emacy  wbaeh  they  were  aa 
ready  as  efver  to  abuse ;  for  they  had  abated  nothing,  of . tb^iF 
fiaudy  theiff  intolerance,  or  their  inhnmaAlty*  The  betteit 
part,  tberefiwe,  felt  now  how  much  more  important  W€»e:lb0 
points  on  which  they  agreed  with  the  Chuvch^  thais  those  on 
which  tbey  diiBfered ;  and  tbe  scheme  of  oompDehenakm*  wae 
revived  with  less  improbability  of  sucoess  than  on  any-fermev 
ooeasion.  B«t  tbe  course  of  events  broaght  on  a  Inoie  violent 
orifils  tham  Sancrofi,  who  had  this  scheme  at  hearty  cookL  mfn 
pt0»e;  and  tbe  eircomstances  wbich  eaaaed  nadeihadi  who 
irtt$r  apaeat  4esijious  of  healii^  ow  schism,  unhappil^dliir/iinaA 
gf  toofim^  Meft  who  were  mare  ^  ataleameivlibBOxdi«if»i| 
iAdHlfhe  bad  less  confidcsice  tbai»  Sanevofi  m  the  aaoiiepaBfl 
lj^(t^«ta^i^  of  xmyieldiog  principiesi  jware(ix|qeQ«ies|ifMK 
iidds'with  tbe.PciiicQ  of  Orw^randinepavatiooMw^aDlSMld 
ip9(^ES^ttaad  fevan eq[ia(£tio]»»  en.wfajcb/  tho'tfatftffntUe^iMf 
tj^ftli^t  ^inae  depended;  li^epiJsDii^t  sctoe&vedltbe  firs^laeirf 
|fiin4<^leUigenee.oC  tbi&.divig^,tbeitB]iiiedfdltf,  mid  ;tbeiliAiq» 
^ofHi^amkJm  hernia  The Jeai^.indeed#.wbicbithcM  peebedaed 
binn|y^#m  ^man&fe«led?M:  pisialy  ;b^  hia  Qaddaot^Mi&ihubamiiH 
f^l^Mcei^ih^tblMMK^^  DecWtiwR-lfhittri  bdw^id4^ 


R^Htetilsl^lIl^d  It^ema&i  ^x^iided  ^fHAil  ParUametit,  arMT  diat 
hewii^*ifkid}r  t^  66  <6V^  thing  l^ke  C>f"  the  ^et;f  anS  ad^aii^ 
thge  of 'hin  Joti«;g  s^bjecd*  He  sent  abo'  fbr*  nbe  Biriiops^ 
n^nir  «fti  p&riK)kiB'l;yjng  ntider  hb  ^Mrked  digpleasc/i^  he"  had 
iioti»n:«ino6  dieir  ti4a)>  and  receiving  tbeir  general  eacpres-' 
Anns '  of  i  d%(tyi  efiisui:«d  ihem  of  his '  favMr.  I'be  intet^ic^l^ 
0ndcd  ill  this;  but  the  Bishops  requested  Sancroft  to  dbtain 
ibfitliieiti  a  second  audience,  in  Whksh*  they  might  address  ihei 
King^  a& 'plainly  and  sincerely  as  their  duty  and  his  danger 
rei(}«Ared;  ' 

'  They  were  introduced  by  Sancroft  with  a  speech  not  un- 
wiM^Uy^'of^'tbe  occasion.  Illness  Had  prevented  him  from 
attending  on  the  former  summons:;  bat  he  had  heard,  he 
said^  from  iJleKing  himself,  and  from  his  reverend  Brethren, 
that  nothing  had  passed  further  than  general  expressions  of  iA^ 
HqegQr's'gracions'  inclinations  to  the  Church,  and  their  re* 
ri^oiial'daty  aiid  loyalty  to  him,  both  which  were  sufficiently 
aaderstood  and  declared  before.  ^  Sir,"  he^xintinued,  ^  I  found 
k  gtieVed-my  Lords  the  Bishops  to  have  come  so  iarand  to 
havie  done  so  little= ;  and  I  am  assured  they  came  then  |>repared 
tolia^m  given  your  Majesty  some  more  particular  instances  of 
theirdutyaiid  aseal  for  your  service,  had  they  not  apprehended 
SfOtti  Beme' words  which  fell  from  your  Majesty,  that  you'^wel^ 
no^tbenat  leisure  to  receive  them*  It;was  for  this  reason^ 
tben^'that  I  besou^t  your  Majesty  to  commMid  us  once 
mpret'  to  lattend  you  all  togetfien  'We  ar^  therefore^  here 
now  before  you,  wtth  all  fatHirility,  to  'beg  ysoiir  permissioQ 
flattiweiltiaiy  suggest  t^ycw  Maj^ty^ueb  advices  as  we  think 
jfotpet^ntiMawmcmfAni  cMdueing  «d> y ottriferviee^' aiMl  to 
fe»iQt]^i0i&  Sm  y^Mb  princely  coni^d«patton.''  The»i^  <with  'the 
Km^  ^)0Mie^  he  t^sad  this  hutiible' advice  of  Ubliif^ -and  bfa 
bhsdnvn^'Wliieb  wa^  tO'vthia  purport^:  that  ^e  Ring  would  be 
ple&edito^piitjdie-gbvefiHiient  ef^the«^t^eral(ceulitieB  imothd 
haank'Dii  adeh  ttf  Jtfae  Nidi&ity^  aiid  (Seittty;  as  ym^  legti^ 
^nnhfiad?;  Uistth^'yr^iiid  anniil  liieSfedeiial^ieil  eomtftissiM^ 
lakk^diaii  H^itucb  4(nvrt  a»'that9^  GoAm^^  b^ 

eBsatediihifutarefiiftbaDBb  <)yspenMiifip]ia3itgkt  ibe^grantedier 
eniioafdl%'whifcbf«Miis^m  ]by  laWMi^t 


ii88  xAMiB  lu  iQm.Aym> 

ihcdd  sny  plade  is  ^  Ghurdi  or  -  State,/  op  t  in .  tJiem  tJmveiSinti«% 
and  thiKi  the  PittideBt  aod  EdhiiKB  :of  Mftgdalen^iooUfigfs 
niigfat  be  retftorod :  that  lieenses  for  pensong  ^'  dNhiBoHiifli 
CbiBmiinidix  to  teach  public  achoolfr  might  be'set  aside^  and 
nonesuch  granted  for  the'fiitare:  that- his  Majesty  wotddrbe 
graciously  pleased  to  dent  fram  the  exercise  of  siich'a.d&' 
pensing  power  as  had  of  late  been  med,  and  peraikihatpoint 
to  be  freely  and  calmly  debated,  and  finally  settled  in:  Padia- 
mentt  that  he  would  inhibit  the  fooar  foveign  Bishops/ who 
s^ed  themselves  Vicars  Apostxdiical,  bom  further. iotYadiilg 
the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  is  by  law  Tiested/ifriltoe 
Bishops  of  this  Church:  (these  Romish  prelates  faad<  beeb 
x«cendy  consecrated  in  the  King^s  Chapel^,  and  Bent^oUtxln 
eseceise  episcopal  functicHis  in  their  respective  dioceses^  whese 
they  disperaed  their  pastoral  letters  under  the  maofHtasi  pchH 
mission  of  the  king;)  that  he  would  restore  thei  andent 
charters^  privileges  and  franchises,  to  those-  CorponytHms 
which  had  been  deprived  of  them :  that  he  wouldtissue/wiitis 
for  the  calling  of  a  free, and  regular  Parliament,  irewhidK'the 
Char<^'of  England  might 'be  secured  according  to  the  iVirts 
of  Uniformity,  provision  made  fi>r  due  liberty  of  constiehce, 
and  for  securing  the  liberties  and  properties  of  all  his  jsnl^^eats, 
and  mutual  confidence  and  good  understanding  estabHshod 
between  him  and  all  his  people;  above  all,  they  requested  that 
be  wotdd  permit  them  to  offer  such  arguments  as,  they  trusted, 
might,  by  God's  grace,  be  effectual  for  persuading  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Communion  of  the'  Church  of  England,  '^latD 
whose  most  catholic  faith,  said  they,  you  were  baptised,,  and 
'  in  which  yon  were  educated,  and '  to  which  it  is  oun  daily 
earhest  prayer  to  God,  that  you  may 'be  re-united.  >  .  Those, 
Sir;  are  the  humUe  advices  which,  out  of  .coinseien<!e.<ta  .the 
ddty  we  owe  to  God,  to  your  Majesty^  and.  to  your  Country, 
we  think  fit  at  this  time  to -offer  to  your  Majes^,  aS)BuitlibIe 
to  the  present  state  cf  your  affinrs^  «nd  most-  oondneing^'lo 
yonr  service ;  and'  so  to  lettve  them  to  your  princdy  consider- 
ation«  And  we  heartily  besieeoh  Almighty  God,  ^inwiaode 
hands  the  hearts  of*  all  kings  are,  so  to  dispose  andfgiyvem 
yours,  that  in  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  work%<yott  may 
^fift'iteek  his  honour  and  glory^  and^'^tnbdy  l)ori|ireBerv6  the 


^pc»pi& 'eokmiliced' '  to  yonr 'charge,  ill  'wealih^  .poQae,  &nd 

'gsdliii^sS)  io' jrodr  o^n  bodi  tenifxiral'aiidiet^iinal'faappliietoj''' 

i^nbe*  paper- ^ifte  -signedj  byArcdibiahop  Saii)Oiioli^»«s<lii8  ocmn 

ipcsittdni   and  'bjr  the'  BiehopB  of  Loiidan»  Winchoftter^  Sx. 

Asbph^^'Eiy,  Ghicheater^  Roehester»*  Bath  and  WeUs^.^d 

-Pbt0rb6rottgfa^  as  heartily  coneiirciDg  in  it*. 

ft'i  Awskencd  as  James  ivaa  to  the  confiequoDces  of  his  own^ 

4nipi?ddenoey'hfe- received  this,  advice  as  if  he  were  sensiUe.of 

iite^'valttii,  thanked  them  forit^  and  promised  to  observe  it. 

xWUe  pvomiB^  ^ims  sincere ;  and  in  the  course  of «  few  day^^be 

dSfesulvbd'tbeEccksiastieal  CoiomissioD,   re-^esUiblished  the 

t£^lioif8  of  Mitgdaleii^  and  restored  the  Corporations,    It  was 

ftbdJate:  die  aatjon  felt  that  under  a  king  whose  eonsoienee 

:  wai^  >n0t  in  his  own  'keeping,  there  could  be  no  aafety  against 

idle  anibilion  of  a  restless  Church  which  k^pt.  no  &ith,  aiud 

held  priadpks  upon:  which,  by  the  strictest  reasoning,  per* 

-secuiion  becomes  a  duty.   Some  farther  security  than  promises, 

>^fPBVHk  proofe  of  an  altered  system^  were  become. needftj^; 

ffhatdhat -security  diould  be,  perhaps  no  persom  knew  or 

tohld  satisfy  themselves ;  this  only  was  appeceat,  that  it  tcoukl 

•tsnly  bO' obtained  throi:^h  the  interference  of  the  Prince  of 

'Oraangie,^whose  close  alliance  with  the  royal  family  gave  him 

la>  proper  interest  in*  what  was  also  the  cause  of  the  reformed 

tK^gion.     It  was  observed,  with  just  jealousy,  that  even  m 

Uie.Dedamtbn  which  James  hack. issued  in  pujrsuaace  (^  his 

promise,  tie  had  spoken  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 

established,  never  of  the  Proitestant  or  refoxmed  religbn  : 

and  I  die 'papistical  reservation  was  clearly  uliderslood,  which 

lioohed'iopon  the  Popish  GSmrch  still  as  the.*  lawful  oil$u  Eveii 

•the  measure  49f  sunHnoning*  die  BisbopS'  to  advise;  the  King 

sepax^tdy^  without  any  of  thd  other  Peeni^  wae(  drought  to  be 

a  <  device  finr  rendering  them'snspected,aad  weakening  thdr 

idfluence  with  the  nation.      And  this  effect  .would:  have 

jbUowed ;  if  Saneroft^  when  he  was  comBoiBnded  to-  oomj^oscia 

form  ^  of  prayer  euited  to  the  existing  dai^er  of.  the  kingdooi, 

•had'not  performed  his  difflcuk  task  with. such  excfellent<dis^ 

•ionetionias  at  the  same  Ume  to  satisfy  the  King*  and.  confiirm 

>the  people  in  tlieir  comtitntkinal.  and  religioua  duty^  •     i 

t' >  >  As  the 'daagep.4keW.inearer  ^ntes  rcKjiiired  the  fiidiepato 


^40  Jk^ti  'lu  [Chip,  ivlrt. 

drsMT  up  a  pap^  expressing  th^ir  libhorreAc^  ef  the  Prince 
df  Orange's  intended  invasion;  tllis,  he  imi^t^,  Hirta  the 
more  necediary,  because  WilHain  in  hin  declamtidn  affirmed 
iSktst  sevetal  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  tdlnporai^  had  invited 
him  to  England.  They  denied  having  any  part  in^  of  know-^ 
l^dge  of,  such  an  invitation ;  and  argued  that  the  very  cla^ 
vrhidi  mentioned  it,  rendered  the  authenticity  of  the  mamfttfto 
^tispieiotts ;  for  if  die  thing  were  true,  it  wotdd  be  tmwtte  hi 
the  Piiince  to  avow  it  so  soon;  and  if  ftlse,  it  covtM  harAyb^ 
itn^^fned  that  he  would  publish  a  manifest  untrtHSi,  maiding 
it  the  grotrnd-of  his  enterprise.  What!. ..was  the'Kilfg^» 
indignant  answer ;  He  that  can  do  as  he  does,  Ihiiik  you  he 
will' stick  at  a  lie?  You  all  know  how  tisual  it  is  feftn^  ili 
iltich  cases  to  affirm  any  kind  of  fldsehoods  ibr  the  advantBgW 
M"  their  6ause.  The  Prelates  had  here  to  steer  a  dSffi6tdl 
course ;  what  the  King  desired  was,  that  they  shoidd  put 
forth  the  whole  influence  of  the  Church  againdt  an  expedition^ 
which  was  undertaken  for  the  preservatbn  of  that  CSmrelt 
and  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  this  they  were  detefmitted 
nfot'tb  do.  They  endeavoured  to  evade  the  point,  by  toying 
how  much  they  had  already  suffered  for  interfering*  wftb 
matters'  of  state.  James  observed  that  this  was  not  to  the 
purpose,  and  that  he  thought  all  that  had  been  fcnrgotten; 
that  it  concerned  him  more  to  have  the  Bishops  issue  stiek  n 
paper  as  he  required,  than  that  the  temporal  Lords  AtftMdo 
it,  because  they  had  greater  interests  with  the  people;  and 
thttt  as  all  London  would  know  what  he  had  asked  of  tftein, 
it  Wotild  be  a  great  prejudice  to  his  affidrs  if  it  were  dehied; 
They  were  firm  to  tiieir  purpose :  the  place,  they  sdd,  in 
which  they  could  best  serve  him,  was  in  Parliament,  and  when 
he  'should  please  to  call  one  he  would  ind  that  the^  true 
interest  of  the  Church  of  England  is  inseparable  from^  the 
tme  inteii'est  of  the  Crown.  My  Lords,  replied  the'  Kingi 
that  in  a  business  of  more  time.  What  I  ask  ndw,  I  Vtatik  of 
present  concernment  to  my  affidrs.  But  this  is  the  last  'time); 
I  will  ttrge  you  no  ferther.  If  you  wiH  not  assist  iner  a^'  I 
desire,  I  must  stand  upon  my  own  legs,  an!d  triis^ '  t6  iny]^ 
and  my  tiwu  lirms.  lltey  made  atiswer  thatf  as  ^h6|^  ^ey 
"^  tedst  hiin  with  their  ptayi^H,  and  afe  F^ils^'thfly 'dihtteftt^ 


that  iiiiey  ixnilght  i^Vd  Mm^; eiftih^  by  iw  .speedily.  caiUing  a. 
Pdr]iftiDent,oi:  if  thi^twere  thought  too  Teroot0,,bya$Bei]^bi|ing 
vith  them  as.n^uiy  pf  the  temparaL^Lords  a3.  wer^  in.  Loiudpn^. 
or  its  yicinity.  But  this  would  not  answer,  tbe  end  whicjhi 
Jaipes  purposed.  <       • 

It  w^  not  kapwn  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  |h|^ 
aotually  effected  a  landing.  When  that  intelligence  ar^ved* 
the  Bislv^saiad  some  of  the  temporal  Peers  assembled  ^t 
Iiambatbt  and  joined  in  an  address  to  the  King,  staticg^ithfit 
undtr  a  deep  sense  of  the  miseries'  of  a  war  thien  breaking 
forth  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  danger  to  which 
his  perBon-was  tl^dxy  like  to  be  exposed,  as  also  of  the  di^ 
t;ra<?tia;Ds  of  iim  people .  by  reason  c^  then*  present  grievanci9% 
they  thought  ih^ntselves. bound  in  conscience  of  the  duty  whic^ 
^y  owed  tcx,God,>to  their  holy  rdigion,  to  his  miges^jaod 
^>  thejo:  country)  to  represent  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  only 
visible  way  for  prei^rving  himsekf  and  the  kingdom,  wpuld  be 
the  calling  a  Parliament  regular  and  firee  in  all  its  circi^nr 
staJ9ces.  His  reply  was :  <^  What  you  ask  of  me  I  most  passion^ 
ateiy  desire ;  and  I  promise  you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  King, 
that  I  will  have  a  I^irliament,  and  such  a  one  as  yoii  ask  for, 
as.  soon  as  ever  the  Prince 'of  Orange  has  quitted  l^is  realm. 
For  how  is  it  possible  a  Parliament  should  be  firee  in  all  its 
cirj^mstances,  as  you  petition  £br,  whilst,  an  enemy  i^  in  the 
kingdom,  and  can  make  a  return  of  near  an  hundred  voices  ? !' 
There  was  more  truth,  as  well  as  spirit,  in  this  reply,  than 
tbe  people  were  in  a  humour  to  acknowledge.  Biit^am^ 
by  hi#  previous  misconduct  had  placed  himself  in  ^  such  a 
situatii»i,  that  act  how  he  would  now^  it. was  impossibl&.iSbf 
l^  ,tf  a^t  wellr  He  was  beset  with  &lsi?  ic;aunsdlj:rf s^>^ 
fjE^4hle^«  friends,  as  much  as  with  di£&mlties;  and  t^ofug^ 
Sti^^r^  f noMl^,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for.  the  saket  q£  ,h/n 
r«}igjpn,.  and  never  .to  regret  that,  sacrifice  he  could 4^htaif^ 
l^o  J^fldit  i^r  sincefity  m  any  projCession,  or  .proaMSflSr.Cfi? 
pl^gef^vto  bis  people^  ^because  they  kn^w.that  ajl.  p^gfis 
FOTf^  sef  at, nought  if  the  interests  of  .the  Romish  Chji^rp^ 
IfB^vi^d* that  ihfy, should  b^, broken.^    ,  ,  ..       i  .,.,,,,.{ 

r  A*  ;£i^ii^rd^ys  afitecward  .whem  J^  h^qamejpjtore  s^i^^.^ 

i^e«*s?w..d^»»%  Mwmo^^jSm^mp^M^hm  ftp 
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Ial» :' 4b«r  write  faad'iiot  been  issued}  irben  he  fledfbJialieaMl 
ddn^  and'  Sanoroft^  with'odier  spiritual  and  tem()aFal;P6cc%l 
jollied  in  applfingtothe  Prince  of  Orange  tocslhonei  Tbusr* 
fiuf'tbePriiMte  aided  in  the  revolution^  no  faiidierd  .When, 
^fiames  was  brought  back  to  Whit^all,  Sancroft  was  one  af. 
the-Pcelates  who  waited  on  bim  there,  and  to  wihom-heesH< 
pittflBed  a  4enfle  of  their  dutiful  afieotioo  towards  him«"i'If' 
indeed  he  oontraBted  the  eonduet  of  Becket>  and  other  Popish  ■ 
pvelates,  toward  his  predecessors,  and  that  of  the  puritanical  i 
ctergy  toward  his  ftther^  with  the  steady,  rei^eotfuV  daftsBil 
and  peaceful^  opposition  which  he  had  himself  e^pesieneedi 
itom  fiancroft  and  his  brethren,  he  must  have  percemal  tlit 
vahie  ei  that  Church,  which  he  in  his  bigotry  had  endea(voared: 
to  subvert.  Something  like  this  he  seems  to  have  felt ;  and  one 
of  the  first  letters  which  he  wrote  from  France  after  his  final: 
fUght,  was  to  the  Primate,  saying  that  he  had  intended  t») 
bliv«  laid  before  him  the  grounds  and  motives  of  his  oonvetv 
sion  to  the  Roman  Gatholic  religion,  but  that  the  suddenness/ 
<i(  hi»  departure  had  prevented  it  He  had  not  been  peiv. 
suaded,  he  said,  to  dhuinge  while  he  was  young;,  the  ebnsersion 
bad  taic^n  place  in  his  riper  years,  and  on  the  fuU  conviction  I 
of  his  ixdnd ;  but  he  never  refused  speaking  freely  wildi  those: 
of  tiie  Protestant  persuasion,  and  particularly  with  him  whpm: 
he  always  considered  to  be  his  friend,  aad  for  whcon  he  had  a* 
great  esteem.  If  James  had  conversed  upon  thesei'Sfdj^eots- 
with  Sancroft,  and  such  mai  as  Sancroft^  instead  of  tiie: 
Jesuits  with  whom  he  was  surrounded,  happy  might- it  liave 
been  for  hin^d^  and  his  fomily,  and  his  kingdoms*     -   • 

Upon  the  important  question,  of  settling  the  GoYemnientv' 
winch  now  ensued)  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  agreed  iw 
opinion  with  the  Primate  that  the  best  course  was  to^ealai^ 
the. King  incapable  of  the  Government,  and  to  appoint  :dier 
Prince' of  Orange  Ckutos  Seffni^  to  carry  it  oix  ia^the  •fiiiig'B: 
light  and  name*  ^  The  political  capacity  or  authority  o£lh& 
King,"  thus  Sancroft  reasoned^  ^^are  perfect  and  cann6t<&il; 
but  his  persoii  being  human  and  mortal,  and  not  odMiiwiEis 
privileged  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  subjeet  to^iaU  thcbdeM 
foots,  aiid  failinga  of  it  He  may  tbenefoiFe  be  incapable  ^ 
direeting  the  >  government -either  by  abaence^  bjtiniamrfi^  b^ 
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lanaor^y  ddimo^,  or  apathyv  ^'(^letber  bj'^natixre  mr  casual  ki^ 
finality;  or  lastly,  by  same  invmcible  prejudices  of  mind^ 
ccmtmcted  and  fixed  by  education  and  habit,  with  unaltetsable, 
re6olvltiou&  superinduoed,  in  matters  wholly Jnoomiatent- and' 
incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion,  peace  and  trae  policy  of 
the  Kingdom."     The  Archbishop  saw  that  James  had  placed 
himself- in  this  predicament,  and  tbinkiag  that  theapp(»R^; 
mient  of  a  Regent  upon  these  grounds  was  the  only  just  cGucse^  < 
he  believed  it  therefore  to  be  the  only  wise  one.    ^^  For  it  as; 
a  great  truth,"  said  he,  ^^  that  the  mind  and  opinion  of  every 
itKiividual  person  is  an  ingredient  into  the  ha{^iness  or  ruia 
of'ia  gavamment,  though  it  be  not  discerned  till  it..o(NaE)es>toi 
the  ernpdon  of  a  general  discontent.     Things  ju^  and  go<Mi 
and  grateful  should  be  done  without  expectation  of  immediate . 
paym^tit  for  so  doing,  but  in  the  course  a^d  felicity,  of  pro** 
oeedings  wherein  there  will  certainly,  though  ins^isibly,  bfea: 
full  return.     For  all  things  in  which  the  public  is  concetned^ 
tendj  constantly,  though  slowly,  and  at  last  violently,  tor  ib^ 
justice  of  them:  and  if  a  vis  impreasa  happens,  andlcarmes 
them  (as  for  the  most  part  it  doth)  beyond  or  beside  what  js 
jusly  yet>  that  secret  vigour  and  influence  of  particular, :a(iad' 
private  men's  inclinations,  brings  th^n  bach  again  to  the  true 
perpendicular.    And  whoever  he  is  that  hath  to  do  in  the 
public,  and  slights  these  considerations,  preferring  some  polid^ 
oal  scheme  before  them,  shall  find  his  hypothesis  full  of  flair* 
tery  at  the  firsts  of  trouble  in  the  proceecUng,  and  of  ooofusion 
in  the  last." 

Thus  excdlently  did  this  wise  and  upright  man  reason-; 
but  ike  soon  found  that  in  a  time  of  political  troubles,  gofod 
men  find  it  easier  to  suffer  than  to  act.  The  fear  of  doing 
wrong  produced  in  him  a  vacillation,  or  at  least  a  timidity  of 
raind  which  rendered  him  incapable  t>f  takii^  a  decided  part^ 
andwiien  the  question  was  debated  in  the  Honseof  Loirds, 
whether  a  Regent  should  be  appointed,  or  the  throne  filled 
up  asffaeiiig  vacant,  8an(»xxft  was  not  present  at  the  debate* 
His  prtitoice  might  not  improbably  have  turned  the  scale,  for 
-itwasc'cairried  against  a  regency  bat  by  a  minority  of  two. 
Only  tiwK>  Bishops  voted  for  filling  up  the  diirone,<i]ine  against 
iH  and  when  thenoatlt  ofaUegianoe  :to  William  and  .Mary 
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was  to  be  taken  nine  Prelates  rf  fused  to  take  it  Amog 
those  who  thus  chose  to  incur  the  penalty  of  d^rhatioQ 
rather  than  transfer  that  alliance,  wUch  they  be^iered  to  be 
indefeasible,  were  Sancroft,  Ken,  Turner,  Lake  and  Whiter 
five  of  those  seven  to  whose  magnanimous  resistance  die 
nation  was  msdnly  indebted  for  its  deliverance  fixun  an  arbi* 
trary  government,  and  a  persecuting  religion*  Aboot  fiwr 
hundred  of  the  C3ergy  followed  their  example.  The  great 
body,  agreeing  with  them  and  with  the  national  v<Mce  as  pr^ 
nounced  in  F^liament,  that  Popery  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Ijiglish  constitution,  admitted  the  justice  and  necessity  of  die 
law  by  which  all  Papists  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown. 

That  the  Nonjurors  judged  erroneously  must  be  admitted; 
but  never  were  any  men  who  acted  upon  an  eirooeoQs 
opinion  more  entitled  to  respect.  Ferocious  libds  were 
published  against  than,  wherein  hinta  were  given  that  die 
peojde  would  do  well  in  De^WiUmff  them,  a  bloody  ^  word 
derived  firom  an  accursed  deed,  at  that  time  firesh  in  remem* 
brance.  Tlie  Government  however  treated  ib&a  with  tender- 
ness, and  l<mg  put  off  the  deprivation  which  it  was  at  leogdi 
compelled  to  pronounce :  but  it  is  not  to  its  honour  that  it 
reserved  no  provision  for  the  sequestered  Clergy,  considering 
their  oflence  consisted  only  in  adhering  to  the  principle  widi- 
out  which  no  Government  can  be  secure;  and  that  although 
an  act  was  past  allowing  the  King  to  continue  to  any  twdve 
of  these  persons,  a  third  of  their  former  revenue,  this  bounty 
was  not  exercised  in  a  single  instance ; .  •  •  this  can  only  be 
excused  by  supposing  there  may  have  been  a  weft  founded  ap* 
prehension  that  the  allowance  would  have  been  refused  if 
oflbred.  If  a  few  individuals  were  engaged  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  exiled  femfly,  the  greater  number  gave  no 
ofience  to  the  Government,  nor  excited  any  jealousy,  but 
contented  themselves  with  practising  the  non-reststanoe  which 
diey  taught.  As  their  opinions  were  not  connected  widi 
any  political  or  religious  enthusiasm,  there  was  nothing  to 
perpetuate  them,  and  the  Nonjurors  died  away  long  before  die 
House  of  Stuart  was  extinct. 

•  Hm  word  is  used   also  in  dit    ««Hadl  ho  hinnrir  been  in  « 
Lockhait  Flipcn  (toI.  ii.   p.   169):     bad  certaiBly  Do -VTittsd  bn. 
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From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Churcli  ot  England 
has  partaken  of  the  stability  and  security  of  the  State.  Here 
therefore  I  terminate  this  compendious,  but  faithful,  view  of 
its  rise,  progress,  and  political  struggles.  It  has  rescued  us, 
first  from  heathenism,  then  from  papal  idolatry  and  super- 
stition ;  it  has  saved  us  from  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
despotism.  We  owe  to  it  our  moral  and  intellectual  character 
as  a  nation ;  much  of  our  private  happiness,  much  of  our 
public  strength.  Whatever  should  weaken  it,  would  in  the 
same  d^ree  injure  the  common  weal ;  whatever  should  over- 
throw it,  would  in  sure  and  immediate  consequence  bring 
down  the  goodly  fabric  of  that  Constitution,  whereof  it  is  a 
constituent  and  necessary  part  If  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution understand  this  as  clearly  as  its  enemies,  and  act 
upon  it  as  consistently  and  as  actively,  then  will  the  Church 
and  State  be  safe,  and  with  them  the  liberty  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 


THE   END. 
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of  the  Jesuits,  400.  His  advice  to 
man  the  Armada  with  English  sail- 
ors, 406. 

Altar,  a  communion  table  supersedes 
the,  304.  The  adornments  of  the 
altars  are  transferred  to  private 
houses,  305.  Alva,  the  duke  of, 
404. 

Anabaptists,  German  and  Dutch,  ex- 
ecuted, 314.  408. 

Angles  or  Saxons,  slaves  exported 
from  England,  14, 

Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.  protects 
the  Lollards,  208. 

Anselm,  his  rise  to  ecclesiastical  power 
predicted  by  Lanfranc,  76.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  79.  Requires 
William  II.  to  appoint  to  the  vacant 
benefices.  80.  Resorts  to  Rome 
without  the  king*s  leave,  ib.  Re- 
ceived with  honour  by  Urban, 
who  supports  him  against  William 
Rufus,  i6.  Is  required  by  Henry  I. 
to  do  homage  for  his  see  or  leave 
England,  82.  Refuses  to  do  either, 
tb.  Compromise  and  agreement 
regarding  homage  and  investiture, 
83.  Reforms  church  discipline,  f(. 
Strictly  enjoins  celibacy  of  clergy, 
83,  84.  Is  canonised,  84.  Mira- 
cles alleged  at  his  sepulture  by  bis 
historian  Eadmer,  85. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  212. 

Arians  and  Socinians,  315.  343.  408. 
434.  Opinions  of  Arminius,  434.504. 

Arthur,  prince,  his  inheritance  usurped 
by  King  John,  153. 

Articles  of  the  Cbnrdi,  tiie,  422. 

Arundel,  archbishop,  his  treason,  208. 
Consigns  the  Lollards  to  the  flames, 
209,  et  teqq.  His  severity  in  argu- 
ment with,  and  condemnation  of.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  218—225. 

Aske,  Robert,  beads  a  formidable  in- 
surrection, 274.     Henry  YI II.  puts 
himtode4tb,S75. 
O  O 


«^ 


'tif^ita. 


'  '  Her  misliand,  fcf  hirnlng  Th)t«faiit, 
•    2«ff.'    k^iarges  agdti^    fitt'    by   a 
'*    papist/  0.      Her  examltiatioti  and 
'^-  repKes,  ib.     BaiTdd  ibr  a  ^eaion,  yet 
carried  before  bisbop  Gai^ner,  287. 
' '  *  Her  addt>ess  in  wrtring  to  Hemy 
■    VT  If. ,  ib.    She  is  tortured  to  kiduce 
*^  her  to  accuse  the  queen  (Katharine 
Parr)  and  her  ladies,  288.     She  is 
bomt,  at  ifight,  with  Lasc^les  and 
others,  288,  289. 
Assembly  6t  Divines,  of  the  ^rifans, 
ttid  the  Parlmment,  468.  502.     Its 
oonftssion  of  faith  <flilTinistic  5M. 
Aston,  Sir'^omaB,  ¥S6. 
^Asylum,  ^rtary  cfauTCh  regtt'ded  aamich 
'   in  the  dark  ages,  170. 
.^Aiidley,  the  chancelkn',  81r  Thomas, 
"   receives  a  grant  of  Christ  Church  in 
^'    Xx>ndon ;  anecdote  honourable  to  the 
^     Londoners,  277. 

'Augustine,  his  mission  to  England,  1 5. 
Oiuses  conducive  to  Its  happy  resiult, 
17.     His  address  to  Btlielbert,  18. 
'  TVttises  of  his  mfirfsterial   hibours, 
37,   note.      His   doctrine    inquired 
''    itfto  I  how  far  it  may  have  per^ened 
'    the  Cfarisdan  practice  of  fidth,  180. 
'Austria,  tb«  duke,  sehws  on  Rtchhird- 
•     CcBurde  tlon,  152.     Don  Jdhn  of 
•-    Austria,  4d4. 
Auto-da>fe,  880.  S95.     S^  MaftTTRs. 


1 1 


F. 


'Iftacoi^  Sir  ICrholas,  lord  keeper,  ^89. 

'Badby,  John,  oonderatted  to  the  flmnes 

'    Ibt-Ms  ojpinion  against  trawsufastan- 

tiatldnj  212.     Refhses  Prince  Hen- 

'  Ty*8  f  Henry  ▼.)  tyflfisr'  of  paMion,  at 

•  'the  Aake,  sie,*!^. 

^Bilitthaih,  James,  -matfyrdom  of,  i46. 

' '  Hfetiyfijg^words^  #. 

^fij^bji-egretted  the  derastatScMa  of  the 

' "  abbeys,  308, 

^^aliol,  Joceline  de,  eiccomnitittS«ated 
fbr'his  Share  Sn  the  Constitmioas  of 

' '  Clarendon,  114. 

''Bancmft,  bishop  of  Lon^n,  42S. 
Hade  archbishop ;   he  ejects  Non- 

''  '  cQnfdrfi^ists  f rom  benefiees,  466. 

'Ba^tlsin,  the  sacmment  of,  neeeasary 

'   to  salvation,  271. 

''bardic  and  Druidical  doctrines^  3. 

Bards,  theif  predictions  of  the  restor- 
ation of  power  to  the  Britons,  29. 

'*Baff,  coomcil  of,  80i 

<Barons  of  £2nglithd,  distmiftedby  John,* 

•-  1571159.     They  declitle  attending! 


Barons  of  l&nf^anAs^mmtfBitth  a 
lUeldrig^to  fVkili^  <dl«gittg  •)«imt 
<i#  reseureesi  16l<--tti^iiMarihis 
displeasure,  :l9^.('''fheyi>reAM  to 
pay  esbui^e,  ib.*-  Hwhr-neeiiBg  at 
BL  BdmvRidhtbury,  1641 C  The^lpe- 
tHion  the  klne,  and  artiyik  illleet 
in  anray  at  &Mfotdi  l€5*'>ID)ey 
demand  die  airicieiit  UbQiCie%'<0f  the 
king's  commisBlotierftytd*  StgrWtbbm- 
selves  tile  amry  of  the  Ckurcfat  tuid 
besiege  Norlhamouhv^  fib;  Ihey 
seize  on  I^ndbfi,  165.  •  'Obtain 
Magna  ChattK  at  AunnywKiB^.'On 
the  rivelf  Thames^  166. '  DeeUnd  of 
their  influence  Mid  powei,  'SI  5. 
Subserrient  to  H«W9^  ^Vlli^  1S4. 


269. 
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Barnes,  Sir  Geevgey  'lCa|»r/af  Don- 


don,  949< 


d       i 


,'l 


-,  Robert^  ^pfipr  uf  lie  Aagus- 
tinea  at  CmHwbuiy,  «&  <  Aeedied 
tbr  tik  dodztMfr  j  he^tsoapH  bifand 
sea,  &K 

Bartholomew,  St^  mmtmem  of,  M. 

9aitcr,'q«»tatiwi  tp&m,  t$e^  •  ■  Aiitttfs 
at  eoHferanc^  Jl«L^^'lA  ^ 

Bedcet,  TlMnaa  k,  tria  «ariyriiii«iice 
witti  ikMiry  II.)  89.  i%rtMit4pren 
of  him,  ib,  Ai«lib«Uop,  ik  .fie 
ibllows  th0  Bfte^Kikakaen^^^^ 
scruples  ^«oMMi«niee»  Sa  .  H^tto* 
oeeds  for  the  aecDvery  of  ekirdi 
lands,  91.  His  con^ncfwitli^adifard 
tethe  puidsliineBt  of  ciiBBiitel  cfaakb- 
men,  92.  His  arroganqe  oa.ithis 
question  'eottplttea  <&  breafii'ts- 
tween  th^  kin^^ and' hiaB^ J6(  /He 
unwilKngl^r  conafehts  to  the  Gtfsti- 
tutftons  of  Ciw^MMn,  95^  Oft  Iib. 
poses  penanc*  ofa  himsdif  farso 
doing,  whith  the  popa  vme^  37. 
The  fcing^a  ang^ ;  BeekaCiCiBbirks 
Ibr  Franoe,  97.  Stfioni.nfcba  to 
oonyey  him,  ib.  HiB<atiBolulite  to 
resist  Hanl^y,  98u  Thb  kipf  eMcts 
monies  frafm  -btaiy>  9d.  >i-Besfet's 
eKtraordttniry  ett>iia»v4rf  ^miistiB^i 
100>-103.    He  appeals  aiWfriifl  to 

the  pope,  1 05.  JRiea- 19>  SUiH^ 
106.  Secttrea'  th^  <kT<Mir.iof '1^^ 
o(  Fftinee,  A.  Hia  canai  M^ 
ported  by  tJte  *iHida#a,'MV^^08. 

He  resigfls  into  thal^^opeVifaf*^ 
is  restored  to  his'  sse'<  Mg  -^i" 
aoder  III.,  and  ^ling  blai'«ile 
assumes  libe  6lfMrdiyviiahi|9t^Bon- 
tigny,  109.  'IfivUkfiHt  lUlb^sS- 
thotity  cfT'legkfa^  o»tlBa||W*i*y^i^' 
He  excoiBakiiiicate»''9fne'^i^ 
supporters  of.  Htoyy  UUiiMiriir**^ 


^    'J 


vrn^* 
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'  CoBstitiiMiicfM  pf  Clufen^oii)  afnd'  me- 
'    naoea  the  ldng,l|.%    U4«     Henry 

ftart  aid  SMeriitct ;  kw  n9gOK>us 
it  unoasuiicc'ligaltiflt  |h«  kgate  Bucket, 

'H7»'  DMvesfiies  of  th«  ]»rinuiite*s 
-  dependanta*  118.  -  Becket  remon- 
'    Btrates  'wdtb  Fope  Aiexander  on  his 

measures,  11%    He  knedfi  before 

Heory^  at  as  Mtfirtieir  in  £Vaace, 
'    A^l^    H e  demmicU  all  oonlisoatioiiB 

•  from  himself  and  the  ministry  to  be 
.'  .repaid,  13S.     Being  refused,  he  ex- 

>.  communicate    many    of    Hevny's 

•  household,  as  well  aft  the  bishops 
.'   of  .London    and    Salisbury,    124. 

Thfe4^  r^nsnires  tv^l  serve  bis  pur- 
poses,    125.      His    interview   with 

I  Henry  in  Tourauie  namted,  129. 
The  king's  concessions,   who  holds 

.  •  'Beeketis  stirrupsin  eomplimeDt,  1  SO. 
!  RecOnciHtftion  effected,  ISl.  The 
;M'«orona*km  of  Prince  Ridiard,  with- 
out the  means  desked  by  his  Ho- 
liftfess,  «fieniB  Becfcet,  127.  134. 
Ht  suspends  the  bishops  of  liOB- 
don  and  Satisbury,  by  excommunica- 

•  lioiitl94.  Second  exoommuntcation 
;•  affdnst  them  sent  by  a  nun  who 
'.  I  precedes  Becket  to  Sngland,  135. 

'Ind^^natiorii.  di  the  sheriff  of  Kent 

•^pressed  on  this  occasion  to  Beoket, 

•  '   ^when  -  landing   at  Sandwich,  186. 

.)  Hearty  receptioa  by  his  flock   at 

Gatfiterbiiry,  137.  His  proposal  to 
"  the  suspended  bishops  refused,  and 

thty.  embark  for  Normandy,  138. 

•  AssasBUttted  by  De  l>acy  and  Brito, 
' '  139»  et  Kff.    He  was  warned  of  his 

-fteril,  14U  Hia  heroism,  149. ;  and 
4ealh,  148.  He  is  declared  a  saint 
a«d  martyr,  147,  148^  Jubilee  in 
honour  of  him,  and  pilgrims  with 
offiffings,  l4Bi  0<rfd  of  his  shrine, 
«  SYa.      False    and    real    skull,    ib. 

•  Henry  VIII.  strikes  Beckefs  name 
'    Avm  the  Kaleodar,  ib, 
8ede,  ^tiotationa  from  the  Venerable, 
»*  )9.  SI.  ' 

,  J9tlla»  ohuoreh,  906. 
-Beo^iot,  St,  rule  of,  59. 
-Benedsotiiie  noaasteries,  46*  52.  Take 
'    the'lead  of  all  monkish  institutions, 
,.'i>liy'th^  mildDess  of  tbekr  discipline, 
-     '59.   Union  of  the  order,  under  a  ge- 
'>'  aeraU  t\  Tb^  supersede  tlie  secular 
>'  ••de>|^y-Jin  tbeir  tm^t^  64. 
-Bemngftbldi  Sir  Henry,  his  sereri^  to 
^  i .  EUteb^  when  in  his  custody,  362. 
AeNmger«pposeB  the  doctrine  of  Ir&n- 
f  lauhMMMon^  IdB. 


Beoyiciav.desoriptiiHIvand  Id^tenroC  if» 

'  aortbefnkiagdothof^SO---^^  JUud 
masteby  Cadw#llon«  the  Briton,  29. 

Bertha,  ijoeen,  causes  the  fiivourable 
reception  of  Augustine  at  CaiAer- 
bury,  17- 

Bilnqy,  Thomas,  iits  study  of  djvimty, 
24d.  iGrounds  of  .his  accusation, 
^{43,  His. recantation,  ih»  His  «ew 
vesolutioBi,  Uk  Chawed  with  giying 
an  iCi^lKh  New  Testament,  ib. 
Comforts  himself  by  the  words  of 
Scripture,  944.  Jsbumt^245.  His 
disciples  Latimer,  257« ;  and  Lam- 
bert, 28a 

Bishops,  Augustine,  14 — 18,    Melitus, 
22.     Laurentius,  ib,     Bavdinns,  24 
-—28.      Episcopal  church  gorem- 
ment,  47-     A  cathedral  is  cause  of 
Saxon  princes  assuming  the  name  of 
king,  ib,      Theodore  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  48.     The  authority  Of 
bishops,  50.     Chorepiacopi  or  rural 
bishops,  »6^     Chaptere  or  ecclesias- 
tical courts  held,   50.      Power  of 
Odo  the  primate,  60^-62.      Ban- 
Stan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  64. 
Lanfranc,  71,  «t  wyy.     Anselm,  79. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  89,  et  te^q.     The 
bishops    endeavour    to     coBciliate 
Henry  and  Becket,  but  fail  againi* 
such  stubborn  tempers,  100-— 103. 
Th^  transfer  their  obedience  fxntti. 
the  primate  to  the  pope,  104.     The 
bishops  and  barons  give  <upp<Nrt  to 
Henry  IL,  lia  116,  117.     Becket 
excommunicates     the     bishops    of 
London  and  Salisbury^  l£4w      The 
prelates  quail    before   the    legatees 
power,    125.      The   coronatioii    of 
Prince    Richard    gives    new    nm^ 
bn^  to   Rome,    127.    Id4.      The 
two  prelates  again  excommunioated 
and  suapended  from  their  churehos, 
135—137.  The  bishops.  King  Jean's 
time,  interdict  the  kingdom  and  fkf^ 
156.     Its  consequences  among  the 
people,  157.     Archbishop  Langton, 
154—168.     Simon  de   IsUp,   200. 
Simon    Langham,  ib.     Ardibishop 
Sudbury,    202,    is     murdered    in 
Wat  Tyler's  insuirection,  206.    Suc- 
ceeded by  Courtney,  ib.   Archbishop 
Arundel    persecutes    the   LoUardi, 
208.     The  merciless   Bishop   Nix, 
235.  243.  Tonstal  Bishop  of  London, 
243.  248.     Cardinal   Wolsey,  ^8. 
252.      Gardiner,    255.       Cranmer 
made  primate,  256.     Fhst  mention 
ofPratestaotbUhop%27l.   Latimer, 
257.    276.     Bishop   Hooper,   902. 
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Bisbops'-—  continued. 

Ridley,  303—316.     The  Protestani 

'bishops    dispossessed)    3^1.       Con- 

'  dizet  -  of  bisiiops  on  the  accession  of 

>  Elikabetb,  384.  387.  The  vacant 
sees  filled  by  Parker,  Grindal,  Cox^ 
Sands,  Jewel,  Parkhurst,  and  Pil- 
kington,  387.  The  exiled  Protest- 
ant bishops  return,  3^8.  Elizabeth 
replies  to  the  exposttilatory  letter  of 
Bonner,  Heath,  and  Taberville,  the 

'    deprived  bishops,  391.     Archbishop 

Whitgift,  414.  422.     Bancroft,  422. 

•  486.       Archbishop     Abbot,     487. 

Land,    archbishop    of   Canterbury, 

'  443 — 452.  477 — 502.  Episcopacy 
"abolished  by  the  Puritans  and  Par- 
liamentt  507.    The  vacant  sees  filled 

*  by  Charles  TI.,  512.  Sancroft,  pri- 
mate, 525.  527.  The  seven  bishops 
committed  by  James  II.,  530. 

fiocfaer,  Joan,  condemned  to  the  flames 

'    by  Cranmer  and   Edvrard  VI.  for 
'  denying  the  humanity  of  Christ,  315. 

Boleyn,  Queen  Anne,  2S9.  Espoused 
by  Henry  VIII.,  242.  How  far  the 
Reformadon  was  due  to  these  nup< 
tials,  257.     Her  patronage  of  Lati< 

-  tner,  258. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  257. 

Bohifkce,  pope,  sends  missions  and  pre- 
sents to  the  Angla- Saxon  kings,  25. 

Banner,  bishop,  his  oath  of  fidelity  to 

'    Henry  VIII.  against  the  pope,  285. 

'  Dismissed  from  his  bishop's  see,  302. 

Restored,  and  tries  such  as  are  charged 

'  with  heresies  in  the  Marian  perse- 
cution, 32?.  325.  357.  361 .  364.  381. 

' '  Is  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea,  and 
is  in  great  public  odium,  392. 

Borromeo,  S.  Carlo,  171. 

Boughton,  Joan,  and  her  daughter, 
X<ady  Young,  burnt,  234, 

Bourne,  bishop  of  Bath,  his  ingrati- 
tude, 341. 

Bower,  Sir 'Martin,  interrogates  Anne 
Askew,  286. 

Bradford,  John,  anecdote  of  him  and 

■ '  Hooper,  fellow  prisoners,  324.     Af- 

'  fefcting  narrative  of  his  burning,  339 
—345. 

Bi'^twalda,  or  paramount  sovereign  of 
the  Heptarchy,  19. 

Bran,  father  of  Caractacus,  8. 

JBrahfield,  Elias  de,  his  mission  to  Rome, 

'   "154, 

Britons,  origin  tinknown,  3.  Religion, 
'4,5.  Domestic  institutions,  6.  Shake 

-  'off  the  Roman  yoke  to  their  loss,  13. 
• '  Cadwallon,  29.  Their  hopes,  i6.'  Those 

estabHshed  in  Walek,  29.  37. 


Broc^    Ranulf   de,    excommumcated, 

Brooke,  Lord,  47!^.    '  :./^^" 

Brooks,   bishdp   of  ^toucest^,  t^es 
Ridley  and  La^mer,  349.     9^,,^® 
new  commission  akHizi^  OtiijB^ 
367.     I|is  speech,' S.     /     '^'^'^ 
Bacer,  opinions  bf,  303. 
Bullinger,  Swiss  reformer^  326.     '. 
Burgess,  Dr.  Coro^us,  50rr,  ^,        ' 
Byrthelm,  bishop  df  DorcheSt^iv  ^* 
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CadwaUon,  British  king,'  d^ilkt^i^. 
win  and  fats  Christian  ahxTy,  Jna 
ravages  NortJrtxmbrik;'29:-^  ifeSwa 
disaster,  and  death,  i6.'     '-'  •  '^'^ 

Calamy  deputed  by  thie  'PfeibfbiAas 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  5^5:  Hife'litter 
intercepted,  marks^  raSinccrfty,' i6. 
Conferences,  516.  519.         !  ^  '^  ^ 

Caledonian  invasion  df  Britain,  1^1'.' 

Catvin*s  approval  of  Cranmet's'qhi^ch 
government,  314.  His;  op^({ns, 
410.  The  irreversible  defcreeS'  of 
Calvinism,  444.  Sour  spirit  of  Jiis 
doctrine,  447.  ;        c." 

Cambridge,  its  schools  eStabfiihedj-SS. 
The  university  demands, that  some 
of  the  suppressed  mona^axiries^uld 
be  made  colleges,  276. 

Campian,  the  Jesuit,  executed,  403. 

Canon-law  so  employed  by  prie^  as 
to  protect  themselves,  87,  8j?'.  '   .' 

Canteri>urjr,  roya!  city  of,  17.  19. 
Church  music  introduced,  BBl'l^S. 
Archbishop  Theodore,.  A.  (ile- 
brated  school,  48.  School  in^it^ 
by  Theodore,  seventli  archbishop,  ift. 
Dunstan  receives  the  p£dl  fironi  Pipe 
John  XIL,  64.  Cathedral  rSriiilt 
by  Lanfranc,  74.  Histo^  of  Areh- 
bishop  Becket,  89 — 151 :  Ui  is 
assassinated  in  the  ca^f|dtal,'.139. 
Upon  the  decease  bf .' Arc^hb&iiop 
Hubert,  an  importaht  coht^ii^ 
in  the  election  of  rival  eitfijflMe^ 
between  the  king,  -popeV,' and;^ 
clergy,  153.  The  monks  exfidlBd, 
155.     S^eBisnofk:         "'   ,■■•'''}' 

Carthusians,  or  niohks  df  ^IiAtHmiz, 
263.  '■    ■        ''   •.-••^'-'•'^^ 

Cartwright  less  violent  in  6l4  a^w 
his  religious  dissent,'^ 4 i  7* ''4^.^*" 

Cassfan,  his  tenets  mbmfi^  ^q^'^Smii- 
peli^anisrti;  ifeb.        ^   .^  "^  Ic^it- 

Castro,    F.    Albtisb  ft^;''^nr^^'to 

Phflip  n;,  aciiuhiy^^'a^s:^?''!! 
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Catharine  of  ArragOn,  queen  of  Henry 
.  VIII.,  239.  a  jeyjw.  Sbefsp^dcs  €i 
.,  lier  affection  |br  ^the  king  when  she 

js^jfing,  270, 
(pathplic  (Roman)  faith.     See  Komb. 
Cecil,  Sir  William,  secretary  to  £liza. 

bedi,  382.  389.    Xord  Burleigh,  a 

profound  statesman,  395* 
Cehliacy  of  priests,  60,  63.  73.  83— 

85.  283.  SOI.     Their  marriages  do- 
•  clared  unlawful,  321.     Nonobserv- 

ance  of,  by  ministers  of  religion  one 

cause  among  others  of  extreme  per- 
secution, 326.  334.  361.  367.     Tlieir 

marriages  declared  lawful,  433. 
Chapter'  or  bishops'  couits,.50L 
jpharles  X.,  accession  of,  439.  The 
.  .Common^  refuse  him  supplies  for 
.  carrying  on  the  war,  i6.  Banger 
..,.^m.  the  I  Puritans,  ib.  The  king 
^..^tten^pts  to  govern  without  a  Par- 
,t.]iau;ienl^  and  laise  resoiu^ces  by  his 

prerogative,  440.     The  Puritans  oc- 

;  cupying  •  many  pulpits,   broach   the 

,   docti^i\e  that  preaching  is  necessary, 

^.  and  ^ripture,  without  exposition,  of 

,.  little,  effect,  441.     The  commonalty 

.J.  crpwd.to  their  sermons,  ib,     "  Tun- 

.  ing  the  pulpits ;  *'  Archbishop  Laud, 

-  ^43.  445.  452.     Persecution  of,  477 

. ,  — 488.    .  Trial  and  defence,  489— 

.i.49fi'.   I^e  primate  condemned  to 

die,  493.  He  is  beheaded,  494 — 
.  500*  •  Charles  I.  declares  that  no 
r  P^P^^  should  be  put  to  death,  445. 

His  ztol  for  the  Protestant  church, 

,  ib.     The  Star-chamber,  and  the  pro- 

.  mulgation  of  the  New  Canons,  ofiend 

the  people,  448,  449.      The  divine 

,  >  right  of  kings  declared,  ib.      The 

.  Sco^h  malcontents ;  account  of  the 

^  Covenant,  453.  et  seqq.    Measures  of 

.    tbe  Pariiament,  ^5.     The  trial  of 

.  Straflford,  456* ;  and  of  Laud,  456— 

50 J.  Protestation  of  Parliament  to 
\  maintain  tbe  true  reformed  religion, 

453*    Efforts  of  the  Puritans  against 

;, '  the  church,  460—464.    The  bishops' 

'\  protest ;  those  who  signed  it  sent  to 

'  '  the, Tower  by  parliament,  467-     Bi- 

iV.  shops  deprived  of  their  seats,  ib.    The 

^\  queen   Henrietta,  i6.       Tbe  assem- 

f,  1  Wy  ^^  dj^rines  convoked,  468.    Their 

'     measures,  ib.     The  king  unable  to 

^.  tif^n  il)9  torr^njt  of  puritanical  in.- 

riovatipn,  467—475.  He  sends  to 
i  «^^"^^  P^^^^^  which  the  Pariiament 

disallows,  493.     He  betakes  himself 

^j  t9, ,  the  .Spotch  army,  506..     Terms 

"*.  proposed  by  the  Pieabytpri^ns  |hat 

.  he  should  abolish  episcopacy,  ib.    He 


Charles  L  ~>  tontinued,, 
.  resolves  to  maintaiuit,  507.   Mutder 
of  the  king,  308.     His  julvice  to 
Prince  Charlesoonceming  the  chufch, 
.  5iO.     His.vow,  511. 

Charles  IL  recalled  from  «xUe^  ^9. 
His  declamUon  irom- Breda,  512. 

.  517.  Religious  liberty  o6fered  by 
Charies ;  is  resisted  by  the  opposing 
sects,  513.  Tjbey  provoke  the  court 
by  their  conduct,  U).  Reports  aa  to 
bis  and  James's  religion  being  .the 
popish,  513.  Joy  of  the  people  at 
his  return,  514.  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed,  51 8.  Clause  of  reooui^ing 
the  Covenant  occasions  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  to  be  deprive<f,  ib, 
some  of  tbe  wiser  ministers  conform 
and  are  promoted ,  ib,  Charles'^  oe w 
declaration  of  toleration^  520.  The 
Five-mile  Act  imposes  an  oath  on 
the  clergy,  521.  The  Bisseuters 
unable  to  take  this  oath,  ib.  Plots 
by  Algernon  Sidney,  and  others,  ibk 
Conspirators  executed,  ib.  The  fire 
of  London,  522.  Charles  dies  in  the 
Romish  profession,  ib, 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  preceptor  .to  Edward 
VL,  297. 

Chester,  Sir  William,  sheriff,  335. 

Cliillingworth,  death  of>  474.  487. 

Christ  tiie  only  efficient  mediator,  272.. 
Reverence  made  to  his  lioly  napne, 
461.  The  Puritans  refuse  to  bo^  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  468.  503. 

Christianity  introduced  into  Britaiq,  8. 
First  martyr,  9.  Era  of  adoption  at 
Rome,  10.  British  and  Irish  saipts, 
fabulous,  tb,  .  Banished  ttom  the 
Heptarchy,  1&  Mission  of  Augu&- 
tine,  1 5. 1 6«  Compared-  with  heathen 
rites,  20.  Is  established  ^n  all  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,.  30.  Causes  of  it§ 
general  adoption  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  31.  The  missiofiaries  de- 
scribed ;  tiieir  noble  and  zealous 
motives,  32.  Moral  and  political 
benefits  obtained  by  its  introduction, 
34.  Use  of  the  alphabet,  ib,  Xatin 
employed  by  ecclesiastics,  35. ;  and 
by  tbe  fathers  of  the  western  churc|i 
in  their  voluminous  .writings, .  ih. 
Zeal  and  enthusiasm  excited,  36^ 
Doctrinal  corruptions  and  ceremonial 
innovations,  37.  Popularity,  and 
admirable  exertions  of  the  minii^teiys 
and  prints,  26.  Augustine's  doc- 
trine, 17^  38.     Government  of  the 

,  church,  and  appification  of  titl^cs, 
47,  48.  Church  i^vftrnment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  50.     Its  state  in  the 
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Cbrirti  api^—  etmUnwd. 
mge  o(  St  DunttoSy  58.  Revolu- 
IittioD  In  monachisiQ ;  change  from 
i,4Hislen^  to  miklcr  nilc  and  com- 
fort, 59.  Miracles  of  Dunstan,  64. 
9[ir9fUs  countenanced  by  Lanfranc, 
7^  State  of  reKgion  at  Rome 
under  Hildebrand,  78.  The  primi- 
tive Christians,  1 86*  Confession 
made  to  priests^  ib.  See  Chitbcm 
and  RiroEMATioN. 

Christ's  Hospital  A>unded  by  Kdward 
Vl,  316. 

Cburoh^  the,  among  the  Britons,  8.  15, 
16.  St.  Augustine,  15.  Of  the 
Anglo- Sazona,  17— SI.  Advan- 
tages  deriTed  therefrom  to  the  nations 
of  the  Heptarchy,  32 — ^35.  Corrnp- 
tions,  37.  Of  the  Welsh,  38.  Purity 
of  the  Church  long  pneserred,  i6.  51. 
Early  church  government  in  Eng- 
land, episcopal,  47  Monasteries, 
cathedrals,  endowments  of  lands,  ib. 
Oblations  and  oijgin  of  tithes,  47. 
Religious  and  dmRable  purposes  of, 
47, 46.  Cbui>ch  property ;  churches 
vested  in  the  fowsders,  48.  Gfebe 
lands,  49.  Building,  endowing,  and 
dependence  of  churches,  H.  Eccle- 
siastical government,  50.  Advance^ 
ment  of  l\earning,  48,  5).  Monas* 
teries  plundered,  51.^  Monachism ; 
era  of  Dunstan,  52.  Pious  bequests 
€)i  lands  to  him^  transfenvd  to  the 
Abbeyof  Glastonbury,  57.  He  pur- 
poses^ to  reform  the  church  with  » 
view  to  curb  tin  licentiousness  of  its 
miaistersy  60.  The  prelacy  over- 
turn^ the  power  of  King  Edwy,  62. 
Struggle  between  the  regular  and 
secular  cleigy,  64.  Bishop  Beorn- 
elm  supports  the  secular  ministers ; 
Duastan's  reply,  65*  Changes  in 
the  prelacy  by  William-  of  Normandy, 
71.  A  liturgy  established  in-  the 
Anglo-Norman  churches,  75.  The 
right  of  investiture  of  prelates  dis- 
puted, 81.  83.  Homage  to  kings 
for  the  temporalities  of  bishops* 
sees,  82,  83.  Decay  of  discipline ; 
no  councils  held;  Archbishop  An- 
selm*8  reforms,  88.  Severi^  of  ca^ 
nons,  ib.  Celibacy  of'clergy  enforced, 
83«  Henry  I.  realises  a  tax  on 
clergy  who  retained  thetr  wives,  84. 
State  of  Uie  church  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  II.,  87.  Clergy  exempt 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  ib.  Im- 
munity and  privileges  of  the  order 
of  cleigy^  92,  93.  Constitutions  of  ^ 
Clarendon  declared,  95.     They  rac*  [ 


Chuvel— cofilAMi€riL  "  •-^"— ^''i''^  • 
-  tify  tho  coacessibiir  df  1n%  Mfhsn 
to  the  poDtii*  of  Itotntfj  96i '  »BMry 
II/s  quarrel  with  B^ket  Mid*  )lie 
pope,  nearly  dissolved  tte' uBib»e£ 
the  church  with  Rome  Itl^'l^S^ 
Excommutiiaations  t^  Becft^  Yf4. 
Account  of  thisr  lyfuoii^^  ariid  llie 
law  in  relationr  to  it,  1 1  d.  InttMBb^ 
and  deposition  ot  kings,  1^7.  fhi- 
postures  recorded  wiili  regard  td  (be 
death  of  Beeket,  148.  JWhse'iil^fe. 
membiance  of  hht^  14^  %Alil|fp- 
ations  of  the  Rbmislk  chnidt-  iit  the 
reign  of  King  John,  154-^168.  Vhe 
papal  system  ;  its  doctrine  and' prte^ 
tice,  169^191-  Ritual  of  tfa«  iM^ 
em  church,  172.  Beiiics»  i74. 
Purgatory,  184.  Pll^^a;^,  1^. 
Masses  for  deceased  p^tsoa^'tif.'"  !fte- 
gends,  I86«  Corrtip«|DH«  .  iHiieh 
led  to  the  reformation  of 'the  B(oiii2sh 
church,  184-^191.  20K'  Biiiof 
the  reforroatioQ,  198^  V^aMligakts 
possessed  of  the  bett«tci^  i^. 
Church-landfr  exempt  from  bvrtfaetis, 
ib.  Account  of  WidHTe,  199.  His 
attack  on  the  Itomish*  chnrdr,  i6i. 
Fate  of  liOrd  Cobham>  S13,  ^  teyq. 
His  opinion  on  &e.  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  ttie^  tmealfSiiit  of 
Transubstantiatkm ;  also' ti^at  of  ihe 
then  chuveh  of  England  on  '^ 
same,  216w  219%  Christiatt  ftith'ile- 
signated  faith  fd  tmnsobscanttititti, 
228v  The  papal  jatmtir  in  IBtiljilkd. 
overthrown  by  Ifenrf  VSBI'.'flid 
his  successors,  297,  ei$eq^^  Ifbi  ttln- 
peral  lands  of  the  Cburcfrin'liairtger 
of  conAsoation,  239,  297.  Ptoal- 
ties  of  the  Statute  af'PramtunAtt,  266. 
241.  The  clergy  atknowMgitr  the 
supremacy  of  Henry  VIIE'**!. 
The  tnuislalfiomt  of  Sbri^ituifc^i^Mhte 
a  spirit  in  fiivonp  6t  ohbrdi"^ 
form,  24S  246;  949.  'PM^it^of 
public  opinion  causes 'ail  'Act  t»  ^ 
stiiain  the  clergy  from  p«rsictM9dhs, 
without  presentments,  '258i'' ''zbe 
question  of  the  kin^^s  HitfitttiAej 
proves  fatal  to  Pisher^bid  'Btin, 
2<;4_26^.  Confiscatitm  alT  ^imfim- 
sesdons  of  (he  lesser,  cdtiientii  in>9y 
270.  Both  houso^'of  C6iiV6cittfite ; 
their  acts,  27 1 .  ^tiib|M  «^  «H^ 
of  the  church  set  faHb;  JWft  'l*«- 
ceding  the  lU^rdtttioi^'tA^'  'Ihe 
convents  produced  iidvocitt6s  ilBr*the 
reformed-  religibd.  ^^^fOf', -TOJs 
regart^g  ^ran^uMbih^tftBiMfc; '  980. 
The  Six  Ardtl^  todibeiittd,  26S, 
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^  ^lOL:;Th9-RQIIlAtU9tS  stillpossesBing 
y  ioilveiice  with  .  Heiwy  V III.  the 
^  pntpilt  hecwDt «  pjoce  of  coirtrovorsy, 
]  292.    ,  I^wgeSt  and  shrines,  and  pil- 

r  gfipiages   disoouDteoanced    on    ^e 

^aocessionW  Mward  VI.,  299.     lii- 

Kjensies  to  preach,  SOQ.     Office  of  the 

.  cominufribn,  SOh.  Litmrgy,  ib.  Com- 

r  s^unioB  table,  S04»  XAjmen)  505. 
^,  ChaatrieSy  ff^ee  chapels,  and  colleges 
.  .conferred  upon  the  kin&  S06,  The 
^,  bxshvps*  iaads  protected  by  Cdward 
.,  yi-^  307.  Insurrection  for  a  re- 
,^,«pniption  pf  soxne  old  religious  ob- 
^enri^QfeSy  309—313.  A  Latin 
^.^Sfi^ica  or  lituvgy  demanded^  3tl, 

;Si2.     Episcopacy,  814.     Tbe  Pro- 

-tastant  bnbopf  and  ministers  dls- 
...possessed. of  their  sees  and  churches, 
.]  9^,  321  r  The  martyrs  in  the  time 
,l,  of  iM^i7  I.,  S21.  et sefq^  See  'Euth- 
j,.B8TH4  Toleration,  its  prificiple  first 
e .  r^cogpiaed,  408.     Anabaptists  burnt 

,  HI  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  16.  Founders 
of  the    English   church    described, 

.•410..     Calvin,  »>.      The    Noncon- 

■  Iantust9»  410.  414«  The  t^uritans, 
418U  4^0»  Jame»  t. ;  state  of  re- 
,  ligious  parties,  419*  He  holds  a 
;.  opnlereiH^  u  Hampton  Court  with 
^,.tbe  prelates^  421^  Book  of  Com- 
.  won  Prayer^  iit  Keit  he  hears  the 
. .  .Puritans   on   the    Articles    of  the 

,.  Church,  423.  The  Lambeth  Ar. 
l ,  ^des,  ib*  King  James's  speech  on  his 
{  supremary,  42^  The  High  Court 
. , .  «f  Coimaission,  4gO.  DissatisfacUon 
. ,  f)f  the.  Puritans,  432.     Marriage  of 

.  clergy  declared  lawful,  433.      The 

.  gunpowder  treason,  435«     The  Je- 
suit Oamefl  executed,  ib^    See  Puai- 

{ !»AN8|  410— 447»     Influence  of  the 

. '  .ptulpit)  ^d  imibtion  of  the  Puritans 

^.  lopreaeb,  441,442.     Lectorers  esta- 

'},  bUshed  outof  the  Irapropriation  Piir- 

,  chase  fund,  443*     The  feoffment  of 

,  these  being  declared  illegal,  and  con- 
'..  #scation  recurring,  Archbishop  Laud 
beoQVWs  thereby  unpopular,  i6.     See 
':  lavn,  443—452.  477—501.      No 
papist  to  be  executed  ibr  religion, 
(•445.     Tho  cler^  leavtoed  with  the 
.  sour  spirit  lof  Calyimsm,  447.     The 
'.  Consmunion  table, 448.     The  Star- 
rs 4:hamber^  Uu     The  new  canons  pro- 
^r'Viulgaled  \  give  o&sace  to  the  nation, 
.    449b  4^6.      Oath  proposed  to  the 
.1  ^^Sy  ^  maintain  the  doctrine  and 
-  disc^rfiae  of  the  established  church, 

ih,     Br.  ^anwaring*^  ^titical  ser-  ] 


Church  —  contintted, 
mon.lbr  whteh  he  U^iTnl^'aHd  i\i&^ 
'pended  from  His  dufy,*tfc.'  "  Ac  rt^a- 
bllshed  chtfrch  supported,  by  the 
authority  of  Laud,  452.  ReugJ^s 
malcontents  in  Scotland,  453.  jfiie 
Cofchantv  454.  A  rebelDoh  gte- 
pared  by  the  eovenanters»  455.  TJill 
against  the  bishops  vofih^,  4^. 
The  High  COmmissioil  Cbu'rt  a^l- 
ished,  459.  Puritans  attack'  the 
book  of  common^pfayer,  cotfftitit}ft}ii 
table,  chancel,  and  reftts^  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  460, 4GI .  Epis^ 
copacy  attacked,  464.  ^  Defetic^  61 
the  bishops,  46^.  They  are  by  a 
bill  deprived  of  tbeh'  seals  in  paAa- 
ment,  467.  The  "  Assembly  Of  TM- 
vines,"  468.  502.  The  eTetgy  ^"dct. 
ed  from  their  livings,  473.  '  Sbhie 
'  perishing  of  hunger,  sortie  muYdei^d, 
some  imprisoned,  475.  ConSilerfJii 
ships,  i6.  Some  sofd  as  slaves  in 
Ba rbadoes,  ib,  '  Death  of  Ltiud,  4$8« 
The  liturgy  superseded  by  a  direc- 
tory, 501.  The  Presbyteriarts,  504. 
The  Erastians,  A.  The  Independ- 
ents, ib,  Charles  1/&  co^rhanrfs  to 
the  prince  relative  to  the  Chuft?h, 
5lO.  Impropriations  held  by  ihtf 
Crown,  511.  Alterations  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  niade  by 
th^  restored  bishops,  516,  Confer.^ 
ences  between  tho  pi-elates  and  the 
Presbyterians,  514.  5lfe,  Chariei  il. 
refers  to  Phrliaiment  to  pass  an  act 
for  settling  the  church  affairs,  517. 
The  Dissenters,  523.  James  4l. 
takes  overt  steps  towards  re-establtkh- 
ing  popeiy,  525,  526.  Declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  abolishing 
tests,  527.  Sancroft  the  prim&te*» 
petitionpreserited  to  the  irips;,  527, 

528.  The  Seven  Bishops ;  their  in- 
terview with  James,  ib.  'He  com- 
mands his  Declaration  t^  be  pVib- 
lished,  529.  He  summons  the  Seven 
Bishops  On  a  charge  of  nilsdemean- 
our,  and  commits  them  fO  the  Tower," 

529,  530.  Enthusiasm  Of  the'  peo- 
ple in  their  cause,  on  (he  way  to 
Westminsteif  Hall,  531.  Their*  pe- 
tition declared  to  be  libelous  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  but  tbey  are  ac- 
quitted hy  the  jur}*;  5$3,  EtuFt- 
ation  of  the  people,  io'.  Saticroft  the 
primate  shows  tbe  piSseHtei^s  their 

'  danger  from  poperV  if  it  #6re  to  He  re- 
established,  536.  interview  of  Jaiiies 
and  the.  bishops;  attertil^t'  at  (Con- 
ciliation, 537-T^40;      James'  i(i(m- 
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<€litfiiai«k^<>dilj|Miatioil^6r  'tlMt  •  Amboii, 
qiiirad  a  grandM«r»«idtllidMn  ihUhe 

-x.iO^  'iPialMi»''4iifte'  tlir''«lMR«hU, 

472,  .'        •/••.• 

Cburendon^'t(lrdW«ai|Mil  BfteialiM  ril, 
^MA*  J»INRii«^t  98^  QMMfim  before 
it ;  tM^lnfvki^iit^atm  <•  «•  pvlHltgM, 
^D'Mi  '  lOodstiliMiOM  of  Clai«tidoi»; 
'i*^*flld7  ■MdM^ '95*.  Their. d«viien. 
*'  b  :u<ttoAAmlHlllMirt,  114. 
€lrirendiUrLord'Oliafioiltor,^15.  His 

.'Mdgtt^diaMMar;  51#. 

Clmudia,  wifc  of  Pu^tens,  8. 
'^GldiMinh^'  Sir  John,  494^ 
'4MlMim,4Lorfl,  hkfate*  AMOt&iMffifLB. 

Cole,  Dr.,  tbebi^Oled,  370,  S71. 
•CUK^y^  liM  Adu£rai  de,  S96« 

Commons,  the,   possessed  but  small 

'«'  iafhoHiy  favthepkriitment  of  Henry 

i'   VIII;^  ^64.      Beftise  auppliei  to 

Charles  I.,  439,  440.  8»  Pa]M.ia- 


OMifiMrfoft  tttid  absoluliimi  pavticulars' 
•  :iiidlntlaf<Che  RdUMi  ptUHhB  of,. 

0  't8b9ittlMlBrcott£Mttlwl,883«'-801. 
lOoiMrenig,inrMmAfeTxMrKs.  Theirland. 

<  >  fed  >  ^^wrfitftti  ■becttnwfe  m  ofcjeot  of 
»  «lipidl^«eith#kiogi  280.  Gmnmer's 
advice  to  suppreM  Ulctt  is  fottowed, 
^>tjts7^t/BiU  <to  Sttpptesfe  Um  minor 
1 '  'MSiiiiientii,  2S9^  •  WttUngoest  of  some 
' «'  ~of  crtMst  MeM'  to-  aufvettSir  their  con- 
.'.•  T0im,'«ild  re-enter  the* worldly  life, 

•OodftioMkMf  the  4oi««r  house  of,  peti- 
/  tiMirtagiiittst  thOBd  teiieti,  as  tniors, 

^  '^vvhlch^aw-speottiiariv  the  Protestant, 
ti  /tK74b  >"Thci  «i{fpe»  house  of  Cisbvo- 

'*  o^tiwi  not' unanimoii*  in  its  tiffws, 
'^  1 16.  Attidei^  of  faith'set  forth  by  the 
i"  -  clergy- i»  iSenty  VIIl.^  i^gn»  ^> 
JComsford^  J«hh,  and  others,  the  last 
ii  aiito'4la.fe  '  in*  Mavy^s  reign,  880. 
.i.'Uk^pWpMdc  wditds,  880,  381; 
^'CDi^reat  preienoe  Ok  the  sacrament 
-^blth^Lm}^  Supper.  SeeTnAVWE- 

1  avsiinnjLTioir.  . 

^loandla^^-ijof  B«rf/8a  Of  Olemont,' 
-  Itt).  '  Groat <cmineil' of  SI.  Alhati's,' 
:.  161.  In  'St;  Paars)  I6S.  Fourth' 
Lateran^daaBbil,  187^  flyftod  held' 
w>  «o<^  iWieliflii>^01l-^B04;  Ooiticii: 
.  «Df  ^  €9Dii9ianoe  OMsslgns  tor  tbeiflames ' 
'•Jsrtefirvf ^Prague;  John  Huss,  also ! 


Councils  —  cofUOmm^^^'^  —  i^masO 
(ChV4L(89k<'4s^ii^4nf^Yi«ifieiiflb<»  at 

HAttt]^i4iii''C«(fini^th.tti^  Bhhi^, 

':'4SI'— 4910^  >  $yA^  oTDdM.  ^ 
CMlrtM^;%klM)^Of  >DonddH;  m)^3. 

TriO#4ii»Mftiraie»>Wl0lHfe;'torH  Is 
'in4iiftpfi»aQte»'i^>   '^-^  •'>''■;'■'  ''*' 
Oo>*^(i^e%  Abl(»}|lUd#«^  Id  h^  ?^, 

65^.    Gomptetgd*  imA  tieCMiMd^4^9. 

^robibitid,  49%i    Ho^retUMM'^ni 

Cox,  Dr.,  preceptor  to  SdwMMl^'^I., 

:«97.  Blrfiop,  887«''  "  :-"fn.-.n 
CNmme^,  archhisfaom-  %ii^.  -dMUber 
given,  241.  Succeeds  WtarfaUftt' as 
'  prin»io?4ioM^  tfrHi^J^fibHi^ 
tures  tntndniedj  966^  9ff7*  '  ifis^ 
irioe  to  Sir  T.  Hisn^-ii^. . -Dtsj^dtes 
with  LiUnbett  th«mlsi^r^1»»i»  The 
Six  Afiicles,  Mtjofiltg^lbacy  ^^ne 
of  them,  eadan^r  tftft^a#CilMibo^ 
ti^ho  had'  mtfit^ed  >lhe  dttugblM  of 
Osiand^r,' Ae  K^fonnoif,  ^988^   -Gfitn- 

>  mcr  auppooed'in  <dangor  f roiri  y^ani^, 
285.  The  RomanisH^  ^d  nM^c- 
ceed  against  him,  289.  Interview 
with  Henry  VIII.  at  WhitehaU, 
29a  He  b  ke^t  standing  by  the 
Privy  Council  at  the  door,  291.  Pro- 
duces the  king's  iiogv'a»l  tfppafls 
to  him,  Ok  'Hwuhf^M  pi^ediedoii'is  to 
bhn,  89S.  Crantt«<»  MifhciyiVoDs 
of  certain  fitff^  '4ocli4«ea'«h^>the 
acoession  of  Edsravd*  ^98.'  H«:|^ie- 
parss  a  iiturgy,  301^  81^,'818iJ<>His 
discretion  in  the  estJaby^mieia^  cfkhe 
reft>me4ebttroh»'8i4.>  Hig'MMrity 
to  Joan  Bo0h«r,  91 5i  linpriidiied 
at  OifMd,  389w  •  lo  the  dhief  iD|^«ct 
of  Mary  I.VlMti«d,  860^  Tlie llo- 

.  maniets  hated  hitn  aacbeJchM^jpro- 
moiir  of  tbe  itefoirmatioB;  tS8^< '  'He 
pr«9>aii$s  for  the  woitc^»'886^<  -ij^t- 
tainted  -of  trecnoa  for  icounvonilgMing 
the  ycktng  king'b.  wtil,-  tt. '  •  Solicits 
and  obtains  a  pardon,^  WMbWhat 
design  Mary  L  pardons iiimowihat 
scoro)  i6.  «flia^Oliiued'oa<«  ^i^feuc 
with  Latimer  aild  Ridle|y^'897;' <  A 
new  coamniBsibn  in  hiocus^dofaied 
expedietttt  J^.'-Bodiop^BttMkflfMkd- 
■    dyeia  JUf  him>  io  rtaouiwo' Ais  ^enM, 

-  iK.    Hla  le^Mung'  aml'tfentlkiesi  in 

his  own  d^fende,  4b,  >  AckitCMvkUges 

''  hia  marriage vopd  hia  ebHdniiii/ '0. 

Cited  Vo  Rome,  a  iiq«iifli>aiat^  of 

form^ik    ^Bcinner^slnJoIoiltoahlftl- 

'  tion  of  OramneEiV  fUlon  'OQodMidil, 
ieS;  'BttOg«^:etodeBlfaed,^he  apffkals 
to  a  general  council,  ^and-tijgnait're- 
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su 


©9^  .WS^t^o  ttertyCrapPMi:  if  i.«on- 

His  regret  for  li;ivUig>  wtMnl^iirtftnd 

.0  v^^li»i«99d  f}H^4>69WW974«i375.>  His 

aidWni^0l»^a9C[iholy.ile9Ui»a7ii«   His 

martyrdom    the   most  afyuitMif,  to 

Cromwell,  Thomi|s»  hi»  «]M)rtcter,  IKI. 
i^ii^nf^lj^'Ooupfi^.Mi  .^r  X«.:Mer9, 

2i.  ^0^202.  ,,     .  ^  .       . , 

^n>N9vmU,iMt?e«i  abomH^tf^  ewigmi^;  is 
.hrfUe»ne4^jE  ^  fiiqbwgp,  463*  Bise 
.rj  ;0f^^$7. .  JHiis  jovKiUDenft,  SOS„  His 
mUt^T^pm^^  I  mAx  <i90|i vf« .  ( o£  •ccnikict, 
9ff^(«l9i^o/4tifM^hy/«fti0'  ins  4Q«th>4ft. 

ic  VH^^y^Sfi*  %nfl  «MiiAliiins  ti»  anoient 
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aGiM|^  ImwUj!^  or«  .in  -JEnglao^SO. 
ot  .^lifiir»9(il^  9iid  49im  mfftiAogys  39. 
!<rK.'ini«(&»i<isr<vr  BacdSc  iust<iriMM>  ib. 
•j.tQflio^jMd  >lAi^  !gi«Al«  of  Scan^a- 
•  <j i!viatimy^Qdq|pyi  40^-48.  Th«»r-pi- 
^-ir^^ucyiif^^^'aiaiiT  ^Mts.  flapuBftmled 
MiAiSt  ffiimteH  44^  •  Voluntai7  death 
\uftf$mimA  a  jmaana  of  fuiufe  hai^pi- 
I>.*iA«l%^  fii  l^esr  «ingiiuiar|r  diaposi- 
j  ij^jpni  :45'  iXuhuatani  cnieUits^ .  i6. 
.o /tToitlire,.' t6«  HuiVfui  sacrtlleeSt  tft. 
o<  T^Sr.  .befiotte  Chriytians  ia  .£og- 
J  ilandii  > v4& .  tAnd  pi»pagate  the  laith 
3  tin  S^ffM^iamiimi  i^  FiUagalilieiino- 
.  .As^taomw^If  Xb«y  buf  p  'the  Itbra- 
g\^  of  |h«'«M>iik«,  5e.  Pynaafj  of 
th.tC^mitt  aAd  itD  fesiilU^  69*  •  New 
j>.  (inivasioiii; '  IfafSjn  pul  tha  ArchbMhop 
,.;  o€  C«n(«rllMiry  to  ^kath,  60^  They 
A  neT^i^akm  conform  to  4iie  Aagli- 
>>  'iMO.chiirphi.'i^  •  TJ)wi»  habttsof  «x- 
hicma-imtiited  hy  the.JBogUifty  «6i 
.&af«yy:iii9!^  (beheaded  Ht  «Q^«»ng 
•'1  kiru^fti  .Qcirtheiw  scbdlioii  ag^nst; 
r^ .Jhkmyiryilh,  274^«i-47«.. 
J>aYid»'liit«y  hui  lrefK>rted  wiaiona  at 
!••  GilBMonbwyi  ^v  • 
JDMiM,ilh0'XJrt)aiiaQd  RuraJi,  50«' 
Ji>«Mi»*iHK>viiAO^  of,'«eQft«fltesfioaliaiiec- 
bdtfl^  iH,  .  JAi.odbbiwlMl  king.£d. 


.'* 
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Deluge,  traditioiKaMllnJJ  itnudD 
J¥a:ingifiSi<yoE:d9iMdfi#fli4nik  irfi>d^7. 
,r>  Jiit(ibyiia0Nk»t  tbe»s>t^84ftb«iBipfl 

.i  >tili&liUlifloiiti{159»a58,|^dia^Alpda 

the  Church,  461.  475.     Pituk^is 

,i>  4|M^cbiti,  1476r  /A^mahbo^ridbvUO, 

:}  ^  ai)d .  ])9ei.MnMiqptiiMvlbl^rMVUse»rVf7  7. 

H{S'l|IMfiag|ttJMS,-«jib(i(  ty  f  S'>!:rp 

Pil>e0b9ijhof  a».JPuiitaA%;sCtt»  ^fiW. 

this  name,  523,  .V'.> 

jDi^oiieek  «aii0tbag0iftfiitfi-4^%iT  ^  i r^; ) 
P0b<,  fiiK»JSMhard>  loiid:nii^iM^«il^ 
DoetnOff  of  Au0ii9tlne,,17^>0Ai'  :  n 
QoiRtnic^  6t.>  iqftiiiwl«t  hiOmoMMic 
cHdkr,  19^     Brcachas^tfw  dnttode 
against  the  Albig9iwe(lrt^.(l4f)8«ids 
( pf   tbe  •  Omiiftibin^  ^  di9"k»«t  j-MOi. 
Adopted  by  the  Ylr^- M9lfat¥\if>» 
Theory  of  disponsfrtSooi^  iSt^b'f.  M 
Dominicansr*  their  fe0»t>.i|l^r.pi(awa>!df 
^  their  intiiiutoiv  19^  ■Thi^.iato<a» 
over  men*aiQiiida»  19ft(^  ,  nl  .: '•  > 
Dort,  synod  of  th»  Pmi9sta»|t^ii^,429. 

Douay,  coU«g»  ef  J$mii«i,iAH»Mkd  by 
Ciffdioal  All6n»fl00. .  Xnwi^lKHIted 

Druids,  their  belief  and  doctrimc  S. 
Thar  ^m/«hi>  4«.•^  TbeinolMiKliMldB 

.  by.<  pfophetylngt  ;£•  c  :^Sa^^  ifiwA  i^* 
Themi9lklxMQkiiifr»  •M9^/»W«bo- 
miitalitnst  «&• . .  J9liivi0^gib,i&,7<,  £olil 
dedine  m£tk^m^mp^»til»sih*^^  t>  Ee- 
ff<Hrt  to  ex€Qmmaji^gt^!lm^'$tb0vhrce 
theif  authmitji, ik»  -     - 1-  .-uv m: 

Doastaav  hia  famiiyy  6^  .^Anflodptes 
of  hia  d«ldl«»9d,  5«,  53^,  .Ii^*pnd 
regaiding  hiaixjit  Gkiit<|il«tty'^o55. 
Is  in  to  our.  with  i  4tll^UtRi^v  ib. 
Musical  misadventure,  56*  J^eL4>e- 
cotMs.a  monk (0lt'iB\9i(mtfWf^fM» 

-  Uatakea  tha  d^nkhj^Jtu^^votf^iSl, 
Xa  appoiiOcd  i>y  Kdmianidi  t0 ibe^vthe 
abbf>t»  ifr*  .  His  nffiomi  i  of  phurch 
.  dlscipliofv  60.V  Enlbrceaoelihilflg^  i&. 
In.  ISiwHir  with  ^drod^.-cA*  '^His 
qgarral-  with  King  MAwf,v^h'>  i  Is 
bMUshcd,  and  ibe  dtifH  flwtdkbft>'it 
the  «QD68oaiiAA:  of  hkk  gSl^sMt^  at 
Olastonburs^  i^  B«liiiaaftei4itlitot, 
.6&     Triwaphant  raHim,  (^«  •  Odlds 

.  complaisance  with-.  i«gard>  to  dhm- 
6tan*s  consecration,  ik,     Biahffpk  of 

..IiMuto^SS.  VFlMft  pdmiiiek.:auth 
potta  thd  pratanaioiis.of^ihe  (Bone- 

*  ditiline  nidnl^  -  te  t>e'  thr  ^6SiSi8lf ng 
jsiititflla#»,  fi(4»i  JMin(«iei»r.<fi4^JB5. 
His 'couMstlT-^nd' tbtt'tfatMbnopba  at 

I .  «6.'  i;Hia.d«4^i/^.^^RlvwlBA««ic. 
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Dunttam  «^  eoniitktmA  -    '    .  "i 

pB^  republic,  ttttbMmn^  ^  the, 
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^       f  ' 
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tfofWd*  «lM  Sftkon  MpUrtr^Fr  9^ 
£iBt,  tbc^  pbildafl^y  «f  tto  F^ntes, 

fieelonaitisdk  gitvtnmMiit  in  tfaa  Sasoa 
I  '^kan^  Sty.  %dsam  of-  the  itgtdar 
flida^tulMr  derj^pronolcd  liy  l>in- 
Mao^ce^  Just  fldndniainitiQiief  the 
•GbtlMli    hj    L«tffaiiey    7^.      S'e^ 

Sdgav  dboMn  by  the  N«vihvmM«i 
iteuigeMUiMi  piact  ci  King*  Sdvy, 
who  is  detbniiMd,  68.*     Slis  tftim- 

i  peet  with  the  Moiiaiiiif  {wriy^  fi4« 
On  bis  deeth  the  queen  Uketpnrt 

'  i«itl»  tiM  seiubur  cictgjr  ^ 
BAmhiA  aiicoeedt.  his  bpetibet  AtlMel- 

nan,  57.     Makes  DwMtaa  abbelrof 

GlUrtunbfiryv  w» 
Sdvcd  snocMds  Kiog  Bdiiiua«^  end 

faivourft  Doflstain  58^  .  His  ppeoia- 

tnce'dteain^  60« 
E^ard  III.  NAises  to  do  haamis^  to 

Uibftii  V.  Cowtmeeisy  between 
'  WictUfe  mA  the'  aee  of  RoMe  een- 

sequeot  on  the  pope*a  tbnetay  SDO, 

901. 
Bdirai^  VI.  McceedB  bis  father  at 

toMt  ycata  «f  iige»  297.     Hhi  vnfcle 

SeTtnetHty  |irotectdr,  390*    Beproves 

hie  '(Souniere  nqveding  eptacepal 
:  laiid%'  807.    fDsiiRCCtioB  in  Defon- 

sliife,  309— SI 9.  Hie  teligious 
imnkeonteato-   6f%fiiftte    pfttpheoiet 

against  tbe  king  and  nobiHiy*  912. 
(<  £men0t  tbe'peoiectar  sueceeded  by 

Nortbttmberland,  3^19.  TheyosAig 
'moaarchr.relHCtaiil  tp  idgn  thetniN 
'.nmtalgainat  Joan  Bo<heFy&l5»*  His 

dialogue  with  Bahop  Ridley;  he 
'  rduBdS'€hmstVHoapital»S«6.  Alse 
.  Idt.    Thanaa**,   St    Bartbolomevr's, 

Sttd   BdAe«eli»  816.      His^  ctetfrii, 

317. 
Edwin,  king  of  Deira  (of  the  Nor- 

tbombriann),  2a      Early  anecd<»tes 

elV  SI.  23.     Espouses  Edilburg*  a 

Christian  prineefia^24i     H*penhtti 

JCStttinus  tor  aeeoBEipaiiy  tbe  ^ueen  to 

'  K^tftbunftefflaiidy  f6k     He  eenvevses 

iHth^thia.gitet  oiaaiBiiaijr,  and  ^- 


Edwin  — con/tnikii»'"  ■    ^  -    ''Mlrt-::i 

>  beaie-^  Abm'  ilaeriii^es  4»iidqltV'>d5. 
k  tthMted  by  Pop0cB0ufilee*%>y 
lettaff  901  Itt  09itiuMirdiBaniy •  ^oeii- 
verted  by  FVUlbiM/laidJfvopotesttfae 

•  adfl^itioA  of  CbriBtitaDily  «»  Wseonn- 
efl,  97<  la^biqptised  tbgelher  %ith 
biipeo{»k)2fti.  Sl«if»ibiiriMtf^  and 
MB  IwirtbiiBsbinaiis  feili^.tiRic^'odUi- 
pelhid  tm  wMunir  to  pagaaistt^  d9. 

Bdwy,  kingv*  (9(K  His  ^dtar  Eii^a 
wwbie-reiaflM^  61!  Offene^ghen 
by  tbe  young -mooarch:  ftoi  fihmstan, 
0k*  Rudely  aaa«M  by  thfUabbetlbtf 
disgacea  atid  bainabiB  \6aik,itl  >>!!l3ie 
king  and  his  young  queini'.beoi^e 
vicdittS'tiMhi&tfaliitionof  cfaehattgbty 
oinnrfameif  O^  aadi'Ddi^tan^  163. 
His  «ielcM;  death)  63>       <>      -f. ' 

BMhi^  brcbbiaha^*  of  Caittepbtrtyy  ^B&, 
Feiiahce  i»  the:  Alp^,  il^  '  i 

Elgiv%'8levy  of  tbi»ili.ftitedri|ileeA,i#l. 
'Hse^fr    •  -  "1     ,       :•  ♦    't,\\ 

I^iiabeth^  ptag^ev  tef  IjtfiiMr  fbr  the 
pniicesa^  95€L*>  Rejoictiiga)  0^  htif 
accession,  made'fay  the  peefAergsBihe 
eventng  of  Mary^s  jddcdate,!  SSIi 
Ceoil,  her  principal  secl*et^Tyyi8S3. 
Her  pvbUe  entry  intor^Xondonyit^. 
Her  traatment,  in- custody iSt  Aifood- 
fitoohy-  84l6r  8be  pwioeada»  tenlK^ 
tately  iv  ealiMbhiDgtbcr'Belbmted 
Qwrdb,  a84r  fiba dtprtkres^tbatilr' 
bolcut  biabo|i%  and  'ii^pUBkta»wlm, 
S87.  SiietafbakstoiMdHKMledgeFifae 
anrthoftty  06  Ronei.  i^.  •  Baagfir  tiiAe 
RiinjaiMiiifriiMi'  froiR'thb  Aonaants, 
980.  They,  hoM«ver,<aiiiMnf«v«i^%e 
quaen's  maamMees/  dr*  "llieyt^ik:- 
knowledge  the  'queen^  asiAart'JcT 
and  tbaa  keep^  their  ehuBthea^^lli&i 
Hie  PJaleaftaug  Inh&isterft  Aerel^luf  pt 
eat  Of  earea,  4^;  Lettet  ef  ^Biian- 
betbv  oontainkig  <Adirice  •ti><  'Banoer 

>  and  the  in«oi«Rint-clBiFoki)rteH,.801, 

&9S.     ^e  ^oea - iiet<parbiit  Ibe^Mln. 

cie  of  PhiftlV^  lo.lind^  9^v  iHie 

RefiMmdation  dinded>Buaepe/  fe:be- 

-ligiony  •  ifr.t    IiiiprisMnnebt  «f  iMAry 

^Nttn  of  4BcotH  by  -EM iibtl.1  yipi- 

politixiy  ad5ii    FcBi*-ef  siliiafeff'iee- 

solees  -Oft  tbct  parr  of  Mary  aaidnlhe 

Gdlte  'ftMsUyv  'tk  •  inauiiaaiioBrt>i» 

dhe..  noMh   AT  EngUmat- > aidbd i.l>y 

-SootcbpoinUsj  auppreasedrSSSaiffii- 

•zabetirirt^excofcnntainidttalliy  Fltts^V^ 

■  ib,     Oatb  of)  Suprearttc^  ^8i| q897. 

She  ik  reqaeattd  to  gtwb^ti  meeliBg 
ftd  Catberiaa  cB .  MedftdUaad- daaHnes, 
988.  -  Dia^ewrftrEngiandliar'thali^' 

•  aecotad^  Mko^a^fiaDfodsikxMn^b. 
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Elisabelk<-^coti<t9MiAik      <  ^ .  - 
'  CoiripbMtas  ^to'  be  inamd  itmm>Ae 

.•Jesuits^  ^aU'  Tlw  4iiM«  obtigvd 
(tebe  teverengaimt  tfaie  pM))agiMli!tlits 
<•£  ti»  fairil  of.  FnB,y.>  40t.  Hie 
.nBwrBttoi  Oft  tbM  TCortv  tAi  Sliaa- 
i:iMtb*sd«|iUcily  Willi  >reg«rd:«D  Mary 

i.flfSadliiiiid^40J.  Ifacy  beheaded^ t6. 
I  Two  fifglish  paptots  factm^  Ibrt- 
necBot  is  tkt  L«w  €fliiatldM«.  406. 

.  ait  WiUkni.  Stanley^  ib,     T\»  In- 

"Hincvfife  Acincl%  469.  Jntesitwn^ 
■ancccss  being  pretamedr  to  conMgn 

.  EHmhetfai  to>  tbe  ^^opes**  e«v,  407* 

•  Thr  Sofgimli  pnpsrattons  toiTOnt>  t6. 

•  Aoabaptiste  delivered  to>  tbc  flames, 

>  40^.    LeideBlerptoteetathe  Puritans^ 

•  '.411.     The-  queen  fears  theie  hmo- 

iratavs:  in  religion  more  than  tfar  B4^ 
.itoani>la^414»  ThBc|teg]Pyih  Powers 

of  tbe  High  Court  of  Canmuistoii, 
.i4L&  49a     Cottfioemity  cesealiiil  to 

the  stability  of  a  chuitch^  41^,  417. 

Itast  yews  of  her  reign,  419. 
Slf,  'prasidcHt  of    St.  Jolai'%  vit§» 
'  Grannier  to  repentance^  S7:S* 
li^GVAi£D;    tftw   An^si  conquer 

Britain^^  11.       Tfaetr  idoIaUy  and 
'  mamtany  ih*    Tboir -objects. <i  wor- 

•  chip  enumentedy  18;     History  of 
itmt  emw9umtt  to  Chrisftiaaiiy  by 

t' AagUBliiie  aadt  PaulniBv  M««-ao. 
iGaataesof  t|»  viivaryiiig  sucoesa  of 
'thne  CBlaUiBfaen  of  the  Chriikhn 

>  Adtht  Sl-<-38.       Condition  of  the 

•  island!  on.  the  iavasioa  by  tbe  lifiavtfa- 
'  men  and  their  waitiha.  princes,.  S6. 
'<Afannery  and  aesAfaips,  c&u     Leamiaig 

•  'intfodnced  as  ai  ooasefnenee  o£  the 

Chnalian  religion,  S5.      Beiqjiaus 

ISspTOttv    evidenoed    hy  kings-   and 

1  peopie^  S&     ficolosiuticidi  institu- 

tieds  under  the-  Hepteeehyv  47.     l»» 

>  -  'iMihiinioa  of  tithesi  ;i  theirnatuee,  47, 
.  >  48«    State  of  learain^  48.  5L.  §9. 

'MoM^  inflneBCesof  the  Danes*  in- 

<  tfemperancc^  69.  Deptamty,  t&.  Con- 

dudve  to.  liieeaecess  of  WilUam  of 

Nbrmendyf  fOk    Th4  conqtwnar  diV 

places  attiSflSon/ priests  ilmn  the  aii- 

'nistry^s&i    ArchfaiahopLanliianc,71. 

.  •  JkiHa  amde  king-,  omtbepiiBci^  that 

■   tbe  ctown  mtg  elBCtiee,  ft5&-  Ekents 

iofhiBaeig%1^4*^ldl5L     The  bewna 

'  Acoe  John  to  sign  Magno  Charta, 

'leB,     Benehts  dF  this,  chatter  ac 

^ceptabfe  at  thft  ttoe  to  tfae-EngliBh, 

liA;.      Italian  priests  and  Itenaliard 

iBurers  in  En^ahd,  1 9flu     Stahito  of 

-  iCoetiiiaih,jak    Ediwarcl  HI.»  SOCK 

John^of  ^aaiMl^  Du&eref  X^Moaster, 


England  — «-  iiijwfiVi— rfr » <  ■  ---^  —  t  • :.  }<>  f .  r  ■  Q 
^Mtc-  Reign  tf  ifiiidfaaed  II.^»»  fShe 
civil  wars  gaTe«)mefeB]toiAwii:re- 
lig^oM- pemMBsdon,. '^4.  Mtmif 
VII.*s  reign,  ib,  Affiun  ef  I  tbe 
churehy  and  seventy  of  persecution 
in  the  reign  of  Hhnry  VIII.  SS7-* 
296.  The  truly  pious  reign  of  King 
Edwanl  VI.^  1t9T^S%7*  TthvWmik 
sBcimoK  In'the'tefgn  ofi  Maty  J., 
S18^--88l.  Eliaeintti  conHtiiis^  tfat 
Reformation,  in  her  prespotoos 
reign,  96SU*4l8«  Janer  I,**  rel 
ligious  principles,  4 1 9.  e£  ^^9*  Cen- 
dMonof  tfao  Chovcfa  in  the  thew^r 
Charles  I.,  489--«-«0&  CnmnaeU 
velievits  the  <oaBtry  from  Preibyte- 
rian  intoltetanoev  KOa.  New  tsonhles 
of  religion  m  tke  feiga»  of -Glaades 
II.  and  James  II.,  510-«4MiK  (The 
RtrrofiOTUifiF  catried  te  Ae  paeser* 
vationof  tfao  rmtutant;  Bsfblisfaed 
Churchy  54S--^S4i^ 

Episcopacy  esteblishad^in  the  Refianned 
Gbinicti,  8I4«  Objettsd  tv  hy*  the 
Nonconlbviiusts  aail  Puvka&s^  412. 
Teinpoealities  restOfed:  by  James  !• 
to  tbe  bishopSi  454#  Bilk  in  par- 
liament to  abolish  episeopacy,  457* 

EorpMrald,  king  of  East  Anglia^  ew... 
hMccft  Christtanity^-SS^  . 

Eostre,  thi8<  goddess  tbe  sannd  as  As- 
tarte,  12. 

S8BsmuSyeKtnKtfnmiyS9l&  Kmer- 
iion  of  the»  Mew  TlMament,  9^. 
fVieadship  for  Sir  T.  Morc^  SBU 

Erastians,.  the  aeet  called,  504. 

Sthetttept,  km^  of  Keat^  esponaes 
BcKth%  16^  Hit  vetjepdoa  ofAu- 
gustme,  17.  Hia  saligioae  toIe»»- 
tioD  and  conteiSDn^  19*  *  Hi»  «w* 
tiiottty,  ik.  He  huilda  a-  cbandu  in 
London^sA. 

Btbelfrifli,  kiiiff  of  Bcvnici%  QSL  Is 
alaiirinbatd^,  22. 

Htbelwolpb^  Anber  of  Ak6ndy  esta^ 
blishee  tithes,  48. 

Euebarist^  the;  dottrine  of  tnwaab- 
eCantiation,  1871  etskqf^  ThesaDm* 
ment,  eaplained,  21 1*' 

Excommunication  by  the'  pope  and)  his 
legates;  ita  tenna  eaplainod^  1*14, 
115.     Nature  of  an  ialaiidiin.  117. 


F. 


Falklaad,  Lord,  457. 


againat  tbemsalvctj>  ISJk  '  iAhshrd 
modea  of -aaptriB^ tober saints^ #83. 


«S6 


ftiH^i 


Farrer,  bishop,  «MiM9  BfidfoM  In  f^ 

Pkipvlrei,  <'«f  >  Ms  trttnoii  prompted  by 
'••  IkiMlidMii,  4S5. 

^^li«loM,  Areht^shopofCattibfay,  171. 
JWrdinand,  king  of  Arni^n,  demands 
tlui(  the  Baii  of  Warwick  shouM  be 
'  pilfCIO  dealb,  940l 
Piaher»  bMiop  of  Rochester,  implicated 

•  In  mispriBion  of  treason,  S59.    He  is 

•  'OMCtttod,  866.  $970. 

JEQttt-PMer,   Geoffry,   earl    of   Essex, 

'I6K 
Mulwso  eoBoerned  in  the  maider  of 
>  Thomas  &  Beeket,  140.     His  advice 
.  >  to  iydiaAained  by  that  primate,  142. 

•  Ho  8«n(M  the  prelate,  149. 
Flanders,  war  for  independence  and 
--  religiofi  hi  the  Low  Countries,  405. 

The  republic  of  HoHand,  443. 
FoK,  John,  qiiotatiott  fVora,  229.     His 
'  son   and  bigmpber,   879.      Fox's 

•  ncconnt  of  I^Doper,  326.  330.  Of 
Laafmer,  356.  Of  Gardiner,  357. 
<lf  Cmnmer,  S71.     The  Martyrdo- 

■  gjist'a  letter  to  Elisabeth  against 
'  burning  the  Anabaptists,  408.  His 
-.  opinioosy  410« 

WtmoBf  Louis,  VI L ,  emnity  to  Henry 
.    II.ofEngland,  106— 123.   Philippe 

AtigoMe,-152«     Henri  IL  ;  dissen- 

aioo  widi  Spain,  and  hostile  to 
.  £li9abeth,'394.  Charies  IX. ;  mas- 
'  mote  9^8^  Bartholoinew,  998.  As- 
«  saslfoation  of  Henri  IIL,435. 
Franwis  d*  AMise^  St,  stays  the  progress 
^  of  the  Refortnatioo,  193.     His  re- 

putftd  <oliferaiity  to  the  h(dy  living 
.  ■  of  our  Savioar,  195. 
y^aBdacanH  ^  losdttttionoftheorderof 
-  fVian  Minor;  •!  95.     Luxury  of  the 

White  Friars^   194.       Number  of 
.  friara«tidmmscak!tilated,£&.    They 

•  ofibnd  tbo  pone*  who  establishes  the 
(.' 'SonrfnMatMs  in  opposition  to  them. 

19Tr  The  Observant  Franciscans 
-  i^ppresied  {)y  Henry  VIII.,  268. 
Frilb,  John,  a  diseiple  of  Tindal,  252. 
,  la  determined  to  preach  a  rdbrm- 
riadony  tk  His  Treatise  upon  Tran- 
'  aubatandation,  253. 
Fuller,  quotations  from,   10.  37.  229. 

^2,  294.  271.   297.  302.  308.  359. 

392.  41«.  432. 

G. 

'  .     J        • 

Gardiner^  Stephen^  severity  of  Bishop; 

)  a^.  '  WfkM  in  vindication  of  Kfng 

Henry  VI I L,  ««^.     ^FVtttoflybe  de- 


Oardiner^  Stepheh,  — *cb*^^^«$i  '^  ' 
ictodoa  from,  i379.  ^loiysio^^y 
and  character,  ih.  '  His  policV,  ^9, 
280.  Instigi^tor  of  the  trial  or  Xam- 
bert,  282.  Tries  Aiine  AM^ew,  who 
is  condemned,  287.  Out'  6f  favour 
with  Henry,  292.  peptf  ved  of  his 
see,  302.  Bestored,  and  ^es  the 
Ph>testants,  324.  333.  Hrs  fear'  of 
Elitabeth,  356.  HSs  character,  357. 
dies,  t6.     His  charity  partiaf,  379* 

Garnet,  a  Jesnit,  executed  Ibr  the 
Gnnpowder  Plot,  435. 

Graunt,  John  of,  protects  the  re&ftiier 
Wicliffe  from  the  vcmgean^e  of '2^ 
prelacy,  202,  203.  '  ^\^ 

Geneva,  church  of,  dl4,  4lt>."'4i9. 
Discipline  of,  444.  '   . 

Germany,  struggle  b^^Ween'the'ein- 
perors  and  the  R<)m4n  poiUS^'  for 
supremacy,  79.  Rival  ej^)^^riM  set 
up,  ib.  The  emperor  writes  to  Elisa- 
beth to  restore-  the  deprived  clergy^ 

Ghosts  said  to  revisit  \)Sk  LbYdltik^ 

«MM.<>         10«  ■     '^  ''1*11. 

scene,  ico.  .  . 

Giants,  legends  regarding  )tl:fer^"ih  me 
ancientreligion  of  the  No*4b,  jittj^^ 

Giles,  St.,  executions  ofXolla!^^in 
Picket  field  near,  227.  '  ' 

Glastonbury,  first  church  in '^i 
founded  at,  8.  Destrtiifitlcik  of' 
abbey,  9.  Account  a£St  Dbn^ 
52.  Site  of  the  first  cl)urch;.t^ut 
such,  53.  Legends  of  Dunst«!f^ 
plained,  5^.  57.  St.  DunstahV^ 
hot,  ib.  Afifray,  respectSi^  the.  Qpce 
and  Kturgy  proposed  bjr  Thtirs]^ 
the  Norman  abbot,  "75.  '  'At''Jhe 
Reformation,  the  abbey  fs  cohvi&nad 
into  a  weaver*s  workshop,  307>  S(^ 
Its  manuscripts  destroyed,  3b^.  ^^. 

Glebe  lands,  nature  and  extent!  6);  ^. 

God,  the  holy  name  qt,  12.  The'tluree 
dispensations,  that  of  the  Fkther,  of 
the  Son,  and  that  of  the  I^^v  Spi% 
explained,  197. 

Gods,  false,  oftiie'  DruidA,  4^      '  ^ 

Godmundham ;  the  great  beidie^'  t^- 
ple  destroyed  by  King  '£t<lwin,  ^^. 

Gothic  conquests;^results  described, )  2. 

Graflon,  Richard*  causes  Cov^rdbfe's 
bible  to  be  piin*ted,  ^79.  " 

Gregory  the  Great  wlti\^^'  the  l»le 
of  Anglo- Saxod  slaves'at  Rbta6^34, 
His  intended  apostTe^iptd^ritian, 
15.  fs  chosen  popelfS.'  19n^  cmn- 
missions  St.  Augustine  tb'J^iijztand, 
ib,  38,  fufi^,  V  '  , 

-ViL  (HiMebwbirfj  ir^iiiilAds 

thtttWiaitoi-lV%li6dldS6  'mfy'^to 


mm^. 
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Gregory  YXI.  -:-  confmi^eth  »   .  > 

.,^himTorlu>  Crown,  73-     His  ao^bU 

,[  iioTif  7 is.     sanctity,  and  visiona.or 

'^'  dreams,  ib.     Disclaims  all  temporal 

authorUy  over  the  Xlomi^  chupch, 

7T./   D^fi^nds  tbp   possessions  and 

*  wealtYi  of  t^  Cbiirch  against  .royal 

power,  i6.     A  rival  pope,  79.     His 

J  'prlncrp)9s,  17 1»    Ha  hesitates  before 

he  sanctions  the  doctnae  of  tian- 

sub^tantiation,  .188. 

Orey^  I-a4y  Jane,  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  be  hisr  successor  on  the 
^hrone,  318,    ^er  death,  ib. 

Ijriqdal,  Bishop,  41 1. 

^rotius,  tiis  advice  to  Laud,  480. 

Gu^lpbs  and  Ghibellines,  their  fierce 

"'  contests,  79. 

Guise,,  .the  duke-  de,  related  to,  and  a 
./support?!*  ot  Jlary  Qi^en  of  Scot- 

[[  land^  S95.  398.. 


•I- 

r  »  . 
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H. 


Hapket^^Pr.,  ^60. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  counsel  to  Arch- 

,|)i^bo|p  Laud,  490. 
itlao^den,  J>ohn,  desirous  to  emigrate 
,  with  Crc^well  and  Fym,  453.  467. 
Accuses  Laud,  478. 
Paros^elfl,  archdeacon. of  Canterbury, 

.(iWcrpeW,  38  !• 
"rilasterift  3ir  Arthur,  4^7.  507. 
I^astings,  battle  off  70« 
Heath,  bishop^  384.  386.  391. 
Heathenism  and  idolatry  of  Rome  in- 
j^roduce^  into  Britain,  7.   Remnants 
of  I>ruidical  and  Roman,.  11.     De- 
inigoas  of  paganism,  175-     Resem- 
*  blancesof  popery  to,  179. 
Henry  Jt.  grants  a  charter  of  liberties, 
'81.    Requires  homage  from  Ansalm 
for  his  sec,  ib.     Reference  to  Pope 
tJrbaiv  82.    The  pontiff's  address  to 
Henry,  t6.     The  king  insists  on  re- 
ceivin^bomage  from  prelates,  82, 83. 
Henry  II.  raises  Becket  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  89«  ■  He  supports  Alex* 
and^r  IIL  as  pope,  90*     Causes  of 
Quarrel  with   tbe  primate,   91,  92. 
.  flenry  refers  the  accompnodation  of 
the  dismftes  to  the  great  council  .at 
Clarendon,   93., .  &  demands  ob- 
.  servapce  of  tbe  royal  customs  by  the 
,  prelates^  94.     His  courtiers  intreat 
jBecket  to  submit,  ibt     Firmnesa  of 
^   Henr^  and  its  successful  result,  95. 
'.'Council  at  Northampton,  98.     He 
'   fine^    ihe    archbishop  in  500^,  ib, 
I  Demand^  money. -^om   Becket   as 
,., warden  Qf  bis  castles,  {^id  iMtyment 


of  a  ^oan^99t  9  dso  hls^fiff^UB^  as 
chancellor,  ib,  123.  HijBtperi^etiity 
at  the  fixm.,eouiite9Qfinfi#,  st^»vys»/f{^ 
Becket,  103.     Brings  hif|^.tA..lrial 

,ibr  tjrea80i;i,.104»  Sends-mnbwMdo^i 
to  Pope  Alaxander  IIL  lO?*  :  TiNe 
pope's  reply,  ik,  Thfr.  king,  con- 
fiscates the  chattels  of  3e<^et.#nd 
hia  pactisaxMy  1 10»  XhraatMi^ii  ^i^ 
e0Kommunicatioa%- Becket (49.  the 
pope's  legate,  114,  115.  He  4«sad8 
.the  pnomulgatiop  of  an.  imerdiflk^; 
measures  to  prevent  it,  117,r:iHia 
inconsideraite  b^a^t^af  havkig  htmi^ 
the  foveur  of  Rome,  IQQ.  >  He^l^lro- 
poses  texms  with  |ba  H^y.Se^  LSI. 
Stipulates  for  the  int^^ji;.  «f  ihis 
jroyal  .customs,  i6«  JiAakea  t^oHb^ 
with  Louis  VXI,  .i6,  ],ttteiryi^>he- 
tween  both  monarab&and  Jj^kiilk  >6* 
His  dignity  and  talent  in  .iQ$iftntniiir 
ing  his  cause  against  Beoket's  rpnde 
and  obstinacy,  1 23, 1 23..  Theoburch 
in  England  inaists  that  Hem^:«|all 
repay  to  Becket  and  bis  adk^Sdnts 
all  confiscations  and  fineSi  J 24>  Pvpo 
Alexander  supports  Beieket'adfeiodud 
of  restitution  of  property,  Uk  Hfnry 
proffers  fresh  ter«i8  to  the  RoinsA 

.  pontiff,  i&.  The  twant«miio»e;4llort 
Henry  tp  x^^Uve  the: exiled,, aliph- 
bishop  to  favour^  1^.  H|»  remaina 
intrepifi,  I27»  Causes  hi«:«Ut»t'ton 
to  be. crowned,  as  a  meaAitw  oC^fire- 
cautioQ,  ifr»  MU'  eioceisUy  in^.  ilhc 
meeting  with  Be^ke^- and  XiOwa^nt 
Frettevalle,  189*  The  kingfs  Hiild 
and  roagnaniqfH>uad«p9i!|iseMi.lc30, 
131.  The  kiag*^:aickii^sr -182. 
Prince  Rtcbacd  noiv  styled- Ihe  ytautfg 
king,  137,138*  Henryi/ the  f  father 
king,  139.  Hepry  aak^  adtjicer  of 
his  prelatec»  ib^  Their  ^awweni'vtfr. 
His  incautioua  expi^Miods  :mijM>n- 
trued,  ib,  Thekingis  nmoilwi'iiyon 
the  murder  of  Beoket,  cimimitted'by 
De  Traoy  and  J^l^ui^- 1444'. •  His 
unfeigned  peniteoce*- 145* '  AdtiaiSt 
ti^e  taken  by  the  pope  and  4he  king 
of  Franc?  of  thip  untoward -etent, 
1 45.  Terms  of  recoociUatioa  fatonr- 
able  to  Heoi^,  146.  Hi9..penUi(Si 
and  re|>entance  at  the  shrine^of  .Bec- 
ket, 150,  151.     His  d»Ui^  t6.      ^ 

Henry  III.,  state  of  the  church  in 
England,  198.  The  Lombards  en- 
riched by  excessive  usury,  ib. 

Henry ilV,  ^  peuBec^tioa  «|  tber.daol-* 
.  hurds,  2JlJi  t  .«^  Mgq.,  -  Question  of  the 
^oovent  IawIs,  23^  .  i    :  i  v,,i.ri 


seo 


Henry  v.;  dw  yiiwn  dftn  ibhImi  ii 

BudbyvSltr    Ua  loMiai  ]w«d  €Mk 

•  hMi^tt  tlii  tander  mamMcTtbt  yri- 

'nM9Ai«nidtfl,S14»fl]5.    lafairri 

tlfaai.  f||»    liOUnls    vsTO   pfattixig 

•gfliMi  taivlifev  S96«     BaiTwpiied 

1  imt  MMng  <aDfwHMii  1«h1i»  fl36, 

B87.>SC8. 

Vii.  I  p«mc«itian  of  tlw  1^1- 
inUtMigiM^M.  Af- 
fain  of  «be  chnrck  in  tinnign,  S87. 
ilaonr  Vnt ;  ttite  of  (be  Jungdon  mt 
Mb  Moenion,  987.  Hk  abililies, 
ftS8.  Sftcndoor  «f  liii  OMiit,  ib. 
Tho  fntron  «#  bttan*  ik     His  mi- 

•  MMMT  Wokey^  ift.  His  oootraveny 
^vMi  Lodiar  oldifaM  forlna  ds  title 
•ofDiltadw«flteFWth»#.  Anec- 
<lite  ofMscourt^ool,  8M.    Qoeen 

tiM  klaig^l  lofe  for, 
i69f  S40.  Micito  A  dispenwtion  to 
rhave  CiiPo  «i^»«*,  Ma  Di^poroedfinm 
Catiiaiiaer  942.  PeneeotioBa  and 
attvdtiia  M  tba  tuane  of  icligioay  ib, 
la  peiMwded  by  CiaHiwail  to  asaert 
Iwi  Buyiuiaoty  aivar  the  €hmdh  in 
kfa  Aimiafiont,  fi4t.  Ha  enjouit  the 
piaoing'  tlie  Bible^  both  Latia  and 
£iigii*»  in  cboKbaa,  2M^  This 
•eiiaogo  icapactliig  the  use  of  the 
Stvipnnas  is  pttoMOtsd  by  CaaBmer 
and  the  Queen  Anna  BaUyv,  957. 
'Hbr  maaiiago  oae  cavse  of  tba  ad* 
iKaoooof  the  RefomMtUMi)  sfr.  A  nun 
caectttad  for  feigning  vevafaCioBt  of 
Haniy's  death,  9M.  iPiahcr,  biabop 
of  Rocfaesliiv  implioaiBBy  Hk  ait  X. 
Move  also  amuaod  of  ooawiHiascnt- 
ing  with  the  Mmt  96(X  Carthusians 
eaocoiad  isr  deaying  the  hiiig*s  su- 
fsamacy,  SC8*  TbektngisalUpower- 
M  In  the  parUaasam,  264.    Puts  Sir 

•  T.  More  to  deaths  960.  Honry  not 
osigimdiy  onMt  and  vindictive,  963. 
CbprieiMaBy  fluaaHar  with  his  fa- 
Yoariawf  but  an  unsafe  asastor,  961. 

-  HoaeijBS'ujJon  abbey  leads  and  4on. 
oanks,  967->-«70i  His  daprwradon 
.aSK&->iBroei^  nanifiested  hi  the  be- 
heading Ame  Boleyn,  and  aext 
day  sspOMuiog  Jaao*49ayaaoury  97a 
Hoaupptesses,  in  pariutii  an  tnctir- 
'  faction  relating  to  oertabt-soenuneBts, 
972.  He  reasons  and  argues,  but 
naiuilhtlsas  pott  the  lingkadssa  to 
daadi,  979.  Great  rebellion  io  the 
noftb  of  JBogUdd,  97»--476.  The 
kingVi  aihira  beoonia  parHcMis,  9tr4. 
He  pate  >Rolhsf«  Asfca  and  tho  iyOrd 
iDan^  to  deathv  ^^  S^* '  Ho  sap- 


pwmMiAa  gresMr  vmota^nuktJb. 
Eteets  a  lew  liHidwisI   fciiMpiJi  i 

vbh  pan  of  tfe  BoniooaiicBi^.  IK 
Dissipates  the  bulk  of  tho  fosftited 
posaessioaa  of  the  abbqra^  by  gnmH 
•ndgamblea  iritb  tfwasunasiicweiJth, 
977.    Tkm  Aiag^m  being  naderfn. 


/ 


m 
against  tfw  Holy  flee,  9719.    JSaiaees 
ioiao  BBgani  far  Craaiea^  flig..  Bo- 
snanista  <not  papiati)^  JiMd  nili  s«4 
fluenoe  with  the  king,  99i&.    Bmth 
of  his    queen  Katharine   Howard, 
985.     His  marriige  with  Katharine 
Parr,  widow  of  Xxird  Latuaer,  tEu 
The  king  grown  older»  atiUi  kfMel 
miftor,  &     .Asmo  Aabssr  consigned 
to  the  flnaisa,  98&    Thokiag  onp- 
posed  to  desire  to  inl|^itfatofais<4aioai 
Katharine  Pair,  in  a  ofaaige  o^.hej 
rosy,  984.  988^  989.     Pemnta  the 
enemies  of  Cranmer  to  cite  him  to 
answer  chaiges,  ava,  990«     teaJk 
£ar  hioi  to  a  private  kfteanow  $' d^ 
interesting  dialogue,  99flL  Hoitt|r>re- 
bukoa  his  eaoMsii  fl9U    Aadifko; 
tects  Cranmer  during  hit  Owfttlife, 
ib.     He  sends. lar  iSnaaoMr  on.hii 
deathnbod,  298.     Desftb  a£  Bmm^ 
ib.     His  will ;  ticaM  of  .Uo  oi^^ibus 
sentiments,  and  jpaaltliie^ii&i     Is  (Or- 
ders money  to  the  poolrafcbtii&naiBl, 
topr^larhbaoiri,994k    Qdionilo 
postarity,  i&     His  aMand  favoiifabfe 
4nalitic8,.99JL    £ya^^Mlsides^and 
learning,  995^996.  <  :    .>t 

Haptarcfay,  its  Idngsdosasadad  fibm 
Odin,  19.     Ghristumitlr  dinppeers 
fiaraeeatHry,  IB.  M 

Hertha,  goddess  of  die '°— — i  ^Aa' 
Hcdod,  «<  Theod^y^ofyaedpocm^of 
Homer,  oampared  wIth.8aftiio:dny- 
tfaology.andiiiitary«  40^.48. .    [£ 
He  wet,  Andrew,  burnt,  956.      .t>  v ; 
Hildebmnd.    Stt^BmMaoM,T<VMk--yui^ 
Hoby,  Sir  Philip)  307^-  .it.,    v./i 
Holinshed,  ^pioutioa  fsem*  B89riii  oj 
Holy-days,  certain  ftstiinds  DhahHodt 
979»999ii09.      .....   'T  i  .bm] 

Holyman,  bishop  of  Bristal^M9..<r'^I 
Hoc^er,  quotation  froBV)#t9j'-K><hj) 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  incUned 
to  Cahrinisttc  doctrine,s  302.  Com- 
mitted  to  the  Floet  prison,  for  non- 
conformity,  903.  H«  substitutes 
the  eflpmuniiaa.  ibblaiJor^ah  <ahasi 
S04w  FoxVri  tesdmonyof-idai^nuiHt, 
sa&^dSQ.  iiHia.JCBaoiimaion.6i>y 
and.'.irons^il  Hdi  iHis 
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.•  «atf«togo» 'ift.:   liiircoaaiHMiy  in  a 
•  ->3lftvgia«fig  aMvty^dom^  dSk 
Hom«w<ibighof,  A  numk^  oaUfid  the 
■  "iJlkeferio,  14^. 

iiovwrd^  Kajthotine,  qtieen  e#  Hsory 
.  iViIXiybeliMBM>  8B^.  Fall  Of  the 
•nHtnrord  fiuKiiljc,  fi92u  404. 
HM0«itti€«s»  Htigttiels-  or  FnMeslatits 
'idP'PrMtMk  pci^aeiiti0n»  SDft.  BCas- 
^  'Mere'of  them  ton  Bt*  'B«rtb^otnew's 

•  ^y  gci^oMl'tiHWUglM^ttt  Finncd,  i6. 
Jfest,  liis  fiMtnife  in  im  maitpdiKn, 

•i,    .'  >•  >  ".  .  '     , 

isoiaqkflJii^  moiiMtery^  in  -tbe  HdbrS^es, 
i'  «tii'iiii|Kinaiiei^  ia  the  histoiy  of  ihe 
'  4€itafeii^meiit  of  fel%ifMiy  SO. 
iiok^f  ithe^Aiiglo*8tXflfis»  IJ. 
lMiagQs^l|ootitiie»v^nding»  071.    In- 

>  tjiiaotioos>  in  £ngkad  agsmst  tluani) 

2JMr-i:iog^  iencU  to  Atkmi*  for  Graek 
r  fvofetaflv^  3k*     Souvder  of  01bs- 
■  tiwburjr  ciyunb»  54. 
tttripfHaiAftnts,  «ietfcaiic«l  sTttenttff  tiie, 

/•<^^-^a7i  ... 

iiifaUibgiitycf  OieiMpc^  191.  SD4. 
iprnwdots  HJu   chootefi    Canftiiml    de 
^.^i^Mglon'  M  be  sfchbishap  of  Oin- 

•  i4»«l7,  iJM.:  HiftcanreipoBiknorwtth 
,;  VanglfAOhlM^lSS^'  I>^oie»KiDg 
o'Jobn^'hit  tfttbapquoat  potiegr»  157, 

>  kda«  His  kgnto  Paadulpl^  1^8. 
hiwtdtff^'-  J^hsia^eam  liqgi^oinsge 

to  hivt,  159.  The  pope  supports 
iiMitf^m$dmtkjtl1iS.  Hifbglldis- 
.  it]W|^Bdid  >|]^ibe  EnglUb  b«jroiui»  t6. 

He    declares    tnatsubsCantietioii    a 

taMt  MBBMSr^  to!ialTatiDa»  1S& 
lM|aMtiQ»f8t«bH8hed  by  Oie  j;)lomiino 
^/aati%'  IM.     In^juhttora  in  £agUttid, 

213.  .r  CoBiriiimNiersof  in^ftition, 

579. 
InterdUi4)^jtboclK»eb  of  Bovie^  its 

force  and  aevertiy,117«   AanQyviC^ 

to  tbft^pfiQple^ilfi6>  I0!m^l^»  sns, 

lona,  islfBud  of,  weat  of  Sootiand*  30. 
Ul^,  fitooh  ds^i  Mcbbiyiop  «f  Caa- 
(erbury,  9IO(Xi 

h        '    -I- 

Jwarits  ii ;  tetafee  Of  odigious  parties  at 

tUfaiafaeoaslBovU'  419.     Hia  prodettce, 

y<Hb.  •ofionfisnnceal  HarapHoii  Gosrt, 

ihtai  tb^  pttayes  ilool^  lyonfiitnwrtion, 


Jemc4  fc>*rO(ftrf»lUltti;;  -'{.t   ;  7  .irriir 

':b«ptiioa»&at>4  tb^'kiiig*K.^pi^isif[|es, 
.  -4^1,  4fi9,<  4&ai;  ;  Xfao  Mj^kiflOtn- 
.'  niaiuifl  in  inag»r&  of  tteliggij^.jiai. 
Hm  TrceAiwe  <ki  OnBfonQtogyiitl94. 
•  A  Soeiniali  aod  A  ^nittiie  hum^.^. 
JaniearaiollwRrDavwtio  iR«ke«n«ilier 
martyr,  ib.     His  principJmi'jof.  tide* 
ratioa^  flu      The  ^nj^f^evMO^ 
435.     Stake  tn  -vrbich  Jtemni  kft^ihe 
ciiurcii^  4^^ 
Jaowfi  11.  t  ^  Bti]»  pf  >Yeiri(  toei» 
▼erted  to  the   Eomiah  Mk,  5fO. 
.State  of  raligi0«s  •panlieS''.on  his  Ac- 
cession, £Q^      JiHneaV  Bneaaur^ 
52&.      He  Appotota.  a-  crfimaiaiion 
to  pawtk  eecMealical  offi^ee*y/tfr. 
Xbe  kiag uppoUm  a pa^feu IDean 
of •  ChHtitMchwrciif   and: the  deigy 
ateadily  reidst  Iteee  proflffediii|g8>of 
James,  536.      Xfae  BfirittalMai'for 
liJberty  of  conaownei^  ilu     It  liK)- 
lialied  aU  test%  597.     SawraftoBtn- 
mons  the  prelates  to  meet  bimk^^Hb, 
The  kiB0  eauseethe  Saifeii  fiisiaofie 
to  be  tried  for  a  petition  to  ii^  as 
libeUous,529 — ^533.  Hissu^qiient 
negotiatioils  with  the  prelate$»  537. 
The  Sevolal^oiH  aed  eJerafioo^of 
William  and  Mai^  to  the  tlM>be, 
54L     The  OiiM-ch  eqd  ihe  Gansd. 
tntioa  eitabUebed/bj  tbafc'fl[Taiit,iS45. 
Je0eries,  Judge,  SfiS. 
Jesuits,  oolle9»  o^cetaklishedbyu4Uem 
at  Douay»^bOO.     Tbeir  ieflaeoosv^. 
'   Thobr  iBeiit«tioiw  and  niles,  emi* 
neatly  adapted  to  ac^carepewery^Dl . 
They  esttd^iab  tiiemselvea  io  4iaiaant 
landeyJindiii  Ainciie%t&,    Thsjjflm- 
pli«idy  obey  the.  pope,  40S.    Their 
vowe,  ib.     They  eebiblti^  ootteges  at 
Douay,  Rome,  Valladol^,.  Senile, 
Stk  Oftier'fi,  Mndrid^  Lonvain,  liage, 
Ghent,  and  &faeims,  40a     If  em- 
Mtions   of  martytdom,    they  were 
missioned  to  Japan^  where  a  «liDw 
fire  was  the  expected  docxiiy  40 h  ; 
others  were  seol'to  Ei^aiid  to  Jbrm 
con^iracies,!^.    Campian  the  Jesuit, 
409.     The  Jetuk  Qundt.  esetiiard, 

485,  ',  .   :. 

John  of  Oifofd  eacomvaimioeted,.  1.13. 
Obtains  ahsotetien  ;  hiaebiiitie%  tind 
fiuoeese  with  the  pope^  117.,  118. 
136. 

Jobn^  king  q£  Etn^aod^  ekiObed  bylhe 
clergy,  iBSm-  U  in? olted  in  datpnte 
:with  lYmoeent  III.  re^eotiiig  De 
Langton  and  hia  flonpcaitof!!^'  154. 
Hifr  ofaatioai^  .uodfltf  an  intcniict, 
157.     Uift  tpm^Tffilf^'  ^^  ia^^e- 
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Jq^iif  Uog  of  EnghQdy— conHniiai.  , 
"leUrttt  by  t&e  pope*  to  blr  deposed, 
and  the  laiu^Qin  ofl^red  to  Philippe 
''  Augnste,  t57»  I5$»  His  offer  to  a 
'  l^ooriKh  prince  of  Spain,  ib.  He 
detivers  hh  cromi  to  Cardinal  Ftai- 
dulph,  and  after  Ave  days  receives  it 
'  as  from  the  see  of  Rome,  159.  157. 
HiB  afmy  refbse  to  embark  for 
France  Wth  the  king,  161.  He 
puts  to  sea  with  his  bonsehold 
officers,  ib.  He  returns  from  Jersey 
in  anger  agunst  his  barons,  162. 
He  IS  siipported  by  Pope  Innocent, 
16S.  Panduiph  praises  and  en^ 
courages  him,  ib.  He  meets  his 
barons  in  London,  164.  Is  re- 
quired to  confirm  the  charter  of 
Henry  I. ,  t^.  He  fortifies  his  castles, 
1 65.  Ilie  barons  having  attempted 
Northampton,  are  received  by  the 
people  in  London,  ib.  He  is  com- 
pelled by  the  barons  to  sign  Magna 
Charta,  166. 
Joye,  George,  version  of  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  256. 


K. 


Kfeltie  nations,  39.    Thefr  priests,  114. 
Ken,  bfshop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  527, 

'528. 
Kingston,  Sir  Anthony,  his  persuasions 

to  bishop  Hooper,  S29. 
Kirk-scot^  nature  cf  this  provision  for 

the  clergy,  48. 
Kitcbin,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  conforms 

to  the  established  church,  887. 
Knewstubsy  the  Puritan,  objects  to  the 

baptismal  service,  surplice,  &c,  426, 

^427.  432. 

Khox,  John,  when  residing  in  Eng- 

'Ifand,  '313.     A  disciple  of  Calvin, 

^413.'    His  letter  to  Mary  of  Scots, 

429. 


'Lambert,    John,  avows  the  reh'gious 

tenets   of  Bilney  and   Frith,   280. 

Commits  his  arguments  against  the 

doctrine    of    transubstantiation     to 

writing,  28;.     Is  tried   by   Henry 

VII I.   in   person,  ib^    Ordered   to 

.argue  the  question   with   Cranmer 

aud    the   bisiiops,   281,   282.     The 

Icii^  denies  him   mercy,   ib.      His 

>i$i  execution,  ib. 

keth  Articles,  the,  sanctioned  by 
:bbisbop  Whitgilt,  422. 


Laaftancy  ttcfabHiiDp  of  Cnlefbury. 
hb  learning  and  talent^  7t^  'Mw* 
thr  rights  of  the  clergy; 't'fe  »ftle 
justiciary  in  William  I.^  abseiiie,. 
t».  He  rebuilds  the  cattMM^W 
Canterbory,  ib.  His  idms,  wid^Ua 
integrity,  74,  75.  Caascs  tiM-^il^ifi^ 
tibn  of  sale  of^Blsies,  ».*«<li^^a 
the  bishops'  sees  frotir  tleb^lyM:  -ettlcs, 
75.  JBstMMidiea'  an  nhii^nn  iittnidhr, 
ib.  Restores  letters,  lb.-  ffooMra 
the  memory  of  Dunstan;  pemdta 
imposture  respectin|^  some  mirafifi^ 
75,  76.  Predicts  the  acceflBidit"  of 
Anselm  to  the  primacy,  76.**    '"V  * 

Langham,  Simon,  primate,*  900.    *^*^ 

Langton,  Stephen  de,  elected  li^.  ifte 
pope,  Imioceht  III.,  io  th^  see^ 
Canterbury,  1^.  KlWj^t^^ 
the  bishop  of  NorwicAi'159;  l^, 
Langton  arrives,  from  PoBQfjiiy^ln 
England ;  his  policy,  160,  WTf.  *^e 
threatens  all  adherents  ^of  SFohiif  Y(9fi. 
Appeals  against  Pandulph  tsf  P(3ipe 
*Iihiocent  IJL,  l6»; '  He  oontem- 
pUites  the  Great  Charter,  164.  Sttc- 
cess  of  his  measvres,  165.  Cbiftri- 
butes  by  his  patriotic  spiift  to*  tfie^ 
Ubertaesof  Englfunl,  16^  t«8:    '  '^- 

Latimer,  the  pious,  made  bishop*  io^ 
Worcester,  at  the  instance  of  Anft^ 
Boleyn,  257,  258.     He  entreats.  1^ 
king  that  certain  monaAeries  in  <»Mi 
shire  might  be  converted  hitO'  es^i^ 
lishmenu  for  learning,  276^'    'iSfar 
publication  of  the  Six  ATtS(te,;1ie 
resigns  his  see,  and  is  intprisoBedlp 
283.    Step-lords,  who  oillcd  by  hii^, 
309.    Is  one  of  the  bishops  in  prison 
at  Oxford,  339.     Anecdote  when  in 
the  Tower,  350.     His  dress  on  his, 
trials  351.     His   reply  to   fiSshop^ 
White,  ib.      Latimer  prepares  fir 
death,  355.     His  cheerfhhiess  and. 
courage,  356.     His  death,  ib.  "^ 

Latin  language,  in  Britain,  )3.  )Sqi- 
ployed  in  ecclesiastiqal  wrifcings,  35. 
The  use  of  Latin  in  the  church 
offices,  required  by  the  pecfoik^  ffiC  _ 

Laud,    animosity   against '  the  '  ard^' 
bishop ;  how  first  exeftcfl;  44Sr   Wt^ 
seal  for  and  devotion  to  the  prind*'  ^ 
pies  of  the  Refolrmation,  445;     His 
charitable  temper  towards  the  Ro- 
manists, 445,  446.     True  pieQf^  of 
Charles  I«   and  the  primate^  4i9. 
Orders  the  communion  table  to'.tis 
railed  in,  in  the  chancel,  448.     Ttve 
condemnations  in  the  Star-ctalfliti|>' 
increase  his  unpopularity,  i^.  '*'ne 
doud  impending  over  XJax^'^^^ 
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9  ,4^is  qifrf,  i6.     HU  munificanott  to 
.,<,4^y]IJAiyevsity  of  Oxford,  ib.    Causes 
,](.the  ki^  to  jrastora  to  the  cburcb  of 
^,  Jrsland  tbe  impropriations  viested  in 
.jtl»&  CCOWD,  451.     He  enforces  disci- 
^  j^Ui^'fmd  lepaiis  the  charckas,  45S. 
'M'ffntirint   file  observance   of  the 
'^l|iic»i^    His  enemies^  45&    Fned 
^t)jr  tbf  I^uritans,  467.     TaJcen.in 
^  .pttstpcl  J  ligr  the  Pariiainent*s  autbor- 
^JjVt  4^7.    Articles  against  him,  478. 
'^  J^t  to  the  Tower,  47d.     He  sees 
Lord  ^afibndled  to  execution,  481* 
Hb  mvenues  seised,   482,      His 
,  #B^  ^c,  sdaed  by  Ptynne,  Uf, 
3,|i|s  tcial,.483.     Hh  defence,  485. 
yJBj»  .fim  behaviour,  480.     Speaks 
,w  his  owa  ?iadication,  491*    He 
j.pro^ucas  a  paidon  liom  Cliarles  I., 
JhuC  idle  Parliatoent  aMnos  that  a 
Judgioent  of  Ptoliament  could  not 
^,1;(0  met  hf  tbe  rojral  demency,  493. 
^  Hw  clying  address,  493,     Declares 
his  initooenoe,  496.     His  prayer  in 
jthe  hour  of  death,  498.     Concourse 
<  at  his  ^rial,  5C0. 
Laurentios,Siioeessorof&  Augustine, 

I^.ttxiprapriations,   442.      Fund    to 
^.fo-purchase  them  awHed  to  lecture- 
ships 44^  443.     New  confiscation, 
1443.  511. 
I^foien,  dinrch  preferments  bestowed 

.  upon^  305w 
LsaC  John,  an  apprentice,  condemned 
'  to  the  stake,  344^ 
LiMpends  r^ardiitf  Britain,  8. 
Leicester,  Barl  o^  favourite  of  Elisa- 
beth, 411. 
IfSvellers,  and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men, 
517.     They  proclaim  King  Jesus, 
ib^     A  plot  frustrated,  521. 
Libraries*- at  Canterbury,  48.     MSS. 
destroyed  Inr  the  Danes,   52.     Of 
the  abiieys  destroyed  at  the  Reform- 
alioD ;  history  and  classical  leamiag 
'  supposed  to  have  suffered,  808,  309. 
Lnufisftna,  IA&  of,  3a 
lii^pudp  Dk»,  ^lotatioo    finom,  226, 

noie* 
lAtmrgjt  compUed  by  Bishop  Osmund 
[assT  established  by  the  authority  of 
Xanfranc,  75.     The  churdi  liturgy, 
'pri3»ared  by  Craoraer,  301.     'Die 
^people  wished  it  to  continue  in  Latin, 
^IV,  312.   The  Litany,  39a    Alter- 
atibiis  apprnved  of  by  James  L,  429. 
Suppreased  by  the  parliament,  501. 
Confitmedby  Charles  IL,  51. 'h 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  St '  Asaph,  527,  529. 


j  Loke,  fable  r^ganCni^  Usa.  an^hi^  ollfc. 
spring,  42» 

LoQards,  followen  of  the  tenets  and 
principles  of  Wiclifle,.  206.  Dan* 
gerous  in  that  era,  208.  They  are 
condemned  to  tbe  stake^  209,  ei  se/gf. 
Rumoured  designs  of  iasiurrection, 
226.     Statute  against  them,  SSg« . 

Lombards  m  Engiand,  tbair  usury,  198. 

IfOndoD,  Sti  Paul's  church  founded, 
19.  Bishop  Dunstan,  69.  Tumult 
upoD  Widiffe  appearing  before  a 
synod  in  St  PauTs,  203.  The  dty 
is  apostrophized  by  Ridley  ia  hb 
afiecting  leave-taking,  348.  Dm 
fire  of  TioBdon  predated  to  liie  d^» 
522.     The  papists  accused  of  it,  i5. 

Louis  VII.  protects  and  reeeivw  Ilia 
exiled  Backet,  .106,  et  jsj^u,  117. 
His  enmity  to  Henry  XL,  and  aub- 
servienoe  to  Rome,  n9w  Peace  with 
England,  121.  His  policy,  and 
perhaps  candour,  displayed  in  die 
interviews  with  Becket  «ad  the  "Etw 
glish  king,  121— 123. 

Louis  XIV.  expected  to  restoK  the 
Romish  religion  ia  EagbiMl  by  hia 
arms,  524. 

Ludlow,  ParliamentariaB  geaeasl,  J21. 

Luther,  his  principles  of  rstigwwa 
liberty,  whence  derived,  23^  Hia 
oonferenoa  vrith  Tindal,  248.  A 
Romanist  bishop's  miintien  of  him» 
385. 

Lucius,  British  king,  baptiied,  8. 


M* 


Magna  Charta,  causes  which  con- 
duced to  it,  160.  Struggle  agttnst 
the  royal  authority,  164,  165*  It  is. 
signed  at  Runnymede^  near  Eghara, 
166.  Its  provisioQS,  166*  Gcent 
satisfiuTtion  of  the  people,  Uf. 

Mahnsbury,  William  of,  SOB. 

Manes,  phikwopby  o^  181. 

Manichean  school,  St.  AogustiDe  par- 
took in  its  vicvn^  18a     Its  errors , 
and  corruptioBs,  267. 

Manse,  hospitalities  of  the  priests*,  5a 

Manwaring,  Dr.,  suspended  from  his 
church  ministry,  449.  He  is  re- 
warded by  Qiarles  L  wtlfa  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  45a 

Marriages  of  priests  annuUed,  83. ;  and 
ctelifaecy  strictly  enforced,  ib.     Tax 
imposed  by   Henry   L,  84.     One 
cauae  of  condcnanation  to  the  stakes  • 
S26.  334.  361.  367.    Declared  law-^ 
fill,  433.  ' 
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MtHm'^  Iftriti^,  %  10.'  Among  thb 
Iftter' ErtgtfB^  Ai« :  — 'Wiliiaiii  Sau- 

«'"trt^SD^.   JbIniBlailby,ei2.    [Husi, 

'  ■' jMn,  208.  Jertmteof  Pnigne,]Lord 

^'  OoMism,  "S2T.    Sir  Roger  Actori,  i6. 

t'  Jbiin  Boughton,  ^4.  Lady  Young, 
s6s .  WiUlaih  Ty  Is  worth,  ib.  '  John 

"'  BcHv^ner,'  (ft,    Tbomfts  Bilney,  542. 

^ '  JanHss-pftinfaafo,  e4V.    Jclin  FHth, 

'   2&3^fi6.      Andrew  Hewet,  955. 

"' '  Thidfti,  256.  John  lAmbert,  280 
'<--S8i!.      Atone  Aikew,   28«— 289. 

-'  John  Hogeri^  Hfst  martyr  under  the 

-  Marian  persecution,  921.    liaurence 
"'jSamider^    922.      Bishop    Hooper, 

"926—951.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor, 
"892—699:  John  Bradfbrd,  994, 
''  -945.  John  Leaf  sufibrs  with  Brad- 
.  ionl,  944.  Bishop  Farrer,  945.  j 
~'*  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  945 — 
'  '956.  Archdeacon  Philpot,  949 — 
•'  3«0.  Whittle,  a  priest,  961.  Cfan-, 
'  'mer,  '999—975.      Julius    Palmer, 

-  ^^.  George  Tankerfield,  977. 
Robert  Smith,  977,  note,     George 

•  Roper,  978.  Rawlins  White,  ib, 
John  ^omefbrd,  980. 

M^>  the  lady,  threatened  by  Henry 

'Vnt.,    266.       Her    accession    as 

Mary  L,  918.     Re-establishment  of 

'"popery,   and  religious  persecutions 

.  during  her  reign,  919,  etseqq.  Her 
marriage  with  Philip  II.,  920.    Her 

^ ' '  malignity  against  Cranmer,  960.  Its 
origin  surmised,  969.    Her  death  de- 

' '  scrib^ ,  980.  Joy  of  the  people  testi- 
%ed,  981.   Her  funeral  sermon,  985. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  married  to  the 
'Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II., 
'  994;  The  Dauphin's  claim  to  Eng- 
land  in  right  of  Mary,  ib.  She  is 
left  a  widow,  ib.  Flying  from  Scot- 
land; she  is  incarcerated  by  her  cousin 
Elizabeth,  and  is  formidable  as  an 

\  'object  of  hope  to  the  Catholic  mal- 
contents, 395,     Her  pretentions  to 
the  English  crown  rest  on  the  ques- 
'  tioft   of  Elizabeth's  legitimacy,  ib, 
^  Dangers  fSrom  Mary  of  a  new  reli- 

^'  gfous  persecution,  i).    Conspiracies 

* ' 'in  het  favour,  404.  Rfophetic  speech 
as  to  her  deatfi  by  the  king  of  France, 
"ib,  '  EKzabeth*s  duplicity;  Mary  be- 

'    hiB^ed,  405; 

Mary  II. ;  letter  from  the  Princess  of 
'  Orange  to  Dr.  Sancroft,  525.    The 
depositiori  cff 'Jamte  11.  ;    and  the 
English  Revolution,  541— 545* 

Masses  for  the  dead,  184.  Case  of 
Henry  VIIL*s  will,  SOO.  Private 
masses,  so  luerativev  abolished,  ib. 


Matilda,  empress,  hofiiile  'to  <he  pM^ 
-  motion  of  Becket,  89* 

Mellitus,  early  bishop  of  London,  22. 
He  sails  with  Justus  to  France,  ibl^ 

Mendicant  FriarSjihef  196.  Themie 
of  the  order  relaxed,  197. 

Merits,  monkish  doctrine  of,  180. 

Mission,  Christian^to  England,  15, 16. 
Zeal  of  Jesuit  missionaries^  400,  et 
seqq, 

IfisUetoe,  Dnildical  rites  r^arding 
the,  5. 

Monaehism  early  in  Britain,  lO.  So^ 
ported  by  Dmlstan,  60.  Encou- 
raged by  Ardibishop  Lanfranc«  75. 
Era  of  the  instStttliod  of  the  White 
Friars  and  Black  Frian,'  193->f  98. 
Ill-regar^ed  at  Oxford,  199<<> 

Monasteries  and  tnonks,  special  'ob- 
jects of  plunder  to  the  Danes,  i51. 
The  monks  put  to  the  swmd,  52. 
The  rule  and  discipline  of  abbeys, 
54.  Increase  of  reli^OBS  houses  ; 
their  ill  effect  felt,  198.'  llie  con- 
vent lands  laid  claim  to  by  tb^  state, 
296.  Carthudans,  several  exeeiited 
'  for  denying  the  supremacy  of  Henry 
VIII.,  263.  Dissolotion  of  the 
monasteries  by  Henry,  267.  In  what 
degree  their  preservation  might  have 
l)een  useful,  ib.  Bill  for  setnng  the 
possessions  of  the  lesser  convebts, 
269,  270.  The  monks  and  kiuns  ac- 
cused of  bad  morals,  a  chief  plea  for 
their  impoverishment,  and  confisca- 
tion, 269.  Twenty-six  abbcks  had 
votes  in  parliament,  ib.  The  fate  of 
the  aged  monks  demanded  some  pity 
for  their  unexpected  destitution,  270. 
Their  possessions  dispersed  by  grant, 
sale,  and  exchange,  ^.  Abbots  exe- 
cuted for  the  rebellion  on  account  of 
religion,  276.  Henry  VIII.,  im- 
mediately confiscates  and  suppresses 
the  remainder  of  the  mooasterie?,  Uf. 
Produce  by  sale  of  the  abbey  lands 
ilNemployed,  306.  Pillage,  908, 
309. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted  tespecting 
old  versions  of  the  Bible,  204.:  Em- 
ployed to  write  against  Tindal's 
version,  249.  His  character  influ- 
enced by  the  times,  250.  His  de- 
votion, ^51.  Controversial  works, 
ib.  His  spirit  of  persecution,  252. 
He  is  accused,  260.  Is  cited  befoi^ 
the  council  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
succession,  and  refuses  the  presrmble, 
261.  His  trial,  264.  His  defehce, 
264,  265.  His  calm  behavlMir  on 
the  scaffold,  266.     Various  speeches 


More.iSir  Xhtanom  — -<anl>ruiei&. ' 
hemaJe,  reoMdedrSSO,  ael,.  Wril- 

inga,  SO]j.  B70b 

MustCT-bmis,  by  way  of  team*. 


MUv  lH«ho|i  of  Norwich,  stying  .of. 


MoBconfonniati 


wilUng  lowai  the 
.  cquarecap,  &c.,410.  Tlidr  clei;gy, 
414.  ^ected  fram  tbeii  benefices, 
,Ti.4ft6.  ^  TuuTAM.  Dis«Dntented 
•  with  Laud's  enforcing  tbc  church 
niliRd;  thejr  dasire  to  emigrala  to 
I.  Hatluid,  4£S.  Detained,  by  ui  em- 
liargo ;  (lie  chiefn  (tf  the  sect,  Pym, 
HuuUden,  and  Crotnivell  remain, 
.    4Ba.     The  difTeient  seels  o(,  517. 

Th^  emigrate,  519. 
Jilorfolk,    dukee   of,    SSS.    404.       See 

.Hovaan. 
XorUiuBibei'Iaad,  Sud^ty,  duke  of.  a 
,    f»*on  of  Hooper,  303.      Protector 
,    in   minority  of  Edward  VI.,    313. 
I, .  He-marries  bia  sod  to  l«dy  Jane 

Gr«y,  318.      lUs  death,  37a 
Northumbna,  intcoductian  ofttie  Cbrla- 
.     tiaa  religion,  35.      Avowal  by  Coili 
.  the  friatl,  Oiat  the  godi  of  bis  su- 
,     perithion  were  powerleu  to  do  good, 
.  .37.      CoiG   burns   his  temples,  and 
PauUnus  establishes  the  religion  of 
Cbriu,  S8. 
Mud,  the  Keotith,  rerelations  feigned 
'   by  her,  to  bring  an  Image  into  re- 
pute,  S58,        She  declares  against 
Henry. VIII. 's  diiorce  from  Catha- 
lioe,   a.       Sbe   predicts   bis   death, 
ib.     Hot  pn^hiN^iea  collected,  and 
.  preached  on  by  llie  Fmnciscans,  239. 
Her  rash  occitnpUces  in  these  im- 
'  postiim  hasten  ber  trial  anil  exvcu- 
.  tion,  ib.       liisbop    Fisher  and    Sir 
Thomas  More  brought  into  trouble 
.  by  their  folly  in  listening  In  licr,  aS9, 
.   960,966. 


Odin,,  the. god,  13.;  and  Frigs,  41. 
Odo,  the  primate,  tupports  the  liews 

of  DuOBtan,  60.     His  insolence  to 
.  young  Edwy,  61.     His  cruelly  to 

Elgiva,  whom  he  bmndt,  G2.     His 


PgkHbotpe,  bisJiQ^  ae,q»fM«Iee«e,[/ 

OiKinga,  Snon  title  eipluoffUlSi 

Oldqastla,  Sir  John,  pr  I^rd  Cobham, 
denounced  for  here^,  3i3.  Henry 
V.  inteni^itea  him  respecting»,b(>ak 
of  beredca  b«hitigii?g  w  Us  Mbnvy, 
ai4.  Hia  detemined  wply,  ib. 
■  Benstante.  to.  thv  service  of  a  dla- 
lion,  SIB.  Hifi  iirofeffiJDn  qf  tsith, 
816.  .  Frowned  on  by  Henry,  he 
appeals  to  the  poye,  2  }B.  He  aMea 
1^  his  writit^,  on  .bis  bith,  aa  de- 
Jirered  to  Aichbidop  Aruodett  319. 
His  «amination,  aie..  TriaJ,  930. 
Hia  prayer  of  repenl^ce,  and  pro. 
phetic  words  *gaia4  (be  then  exist- 
ing church,  320,  eei.  Hia  dispu- 
talioawith  hia  cruel  jqdges,  $2 1  —.^4. 
His  sentence  to  the  Hames,  23't,  apS. 
His  reply,  ^25.  Jtumburs  of. in. 
surrection  prejudice  him  jsilh  Henry 
v.,  SZ6.  Reward  for  taking  Cob- 
hain,  alive  or  dead,  337.  .  AfUrfour 
years  discovered  ib  Wales,  h^  is 
hanged  above  a  fire,  ib.  Filial  Qon- 
sequinces  of  his  firmness  of  religious 
principle  and  bis  martyrdom,  938. 

OWai^  the  Norwegian,  45. 

Omer's,  St.,  the  college  was  lbt|nded 
by  the  Jesuits,  400. 

Granger  prince  of,  assassination  of, 
406. 

■- ,  William  II  I. ,  hi;  preparations 

against  James  II.,  536.  HC'  lands 
St  Torbay,  541. 

Orientals,  ptuloaophy  of  tlie  iPersians, 
&c,  ml.  Oriental  MSS.  of  the 
Bodleian  Libnu?,  45 1 . 

Osbem,  biograflier  of  Dunstan,  7^^. 

Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbtiry,  com- 
piles a  litur{^,  which  is  adopted,  75. 

Oswald,  son  3  Ethelfrith,  sUys.  Cad- 
walkm  the  British  liero,  39.;      pe- 


Oswy, 


ilbj   " 


W8 


'  TsTTw  want  at  inOv 


,  ^Hnoftbe^huntt  168. 
gwWtffc^jnwti  dflfin»d,41 
i  for  n^uatm,  Iko,  S99 
I^ker,  amibidup  of 
f..ai^9BX.^3m--  HiftdoctriaethMAT 
^  BiIiKjr  W  Bana^  .»•&  Hia  di- 
,-.n(tiMu  rriflhe-M  tbe  ««tb  of  wi- 
uW^^'^^^^^  HiiqmdanUvMi 487. 
h  Hi*  topib  ^olttod  .ba  Ike  Fyrilwu, 

«s.   .. 
f^aniuaent  oeiwnlly  wbMriNM  In  Ae 
j,,wiU  ,af   Boorj  VI1I„  »64.  3»9. 


M  CnaoMthM  tb«  o«fc  «*  aHqfiMMa 

Tm  Conunoni  nfuw  HippUa  to 
n^la  l-i  «9Pv.     Tha  Loidi  tw 

-:*H; Mw"«w»njt,»(Kk pRaelMd  that 

UreWaiPrjWKtiK] 
>%  453.  KU  infOKd 
B  MtiBB,  4«7.  ••  Pio- 
milar  m  te  SeMU'sh 
.  "  Cermmw,".  458.  Tta  "  Otw- 
-  .^1*^0' IL<%«(^''  the  "RMtuid 
);A:aach  "  p«ili 


.,460,.  461,  462.  463:.  .  Tbe^  aMkh 
.uW^iW^V  rfiOT.      ConintiOiM  loT 

?»^i.^  "**>"»*.   que™    (£   Wnwy 

-.yW(?2S^  S!)e,.&»«ra  »hB-,ile. 
.UHTiuqoB,  if).,  ig  IB iloiifer  of  ^. 
..4cntifal)<»i  for  Jiere^,  S8g,.9gft  , 


in,  SOS.  The  cUbednl  thniattked 
.WM>  daMliAni«i4«fe^  ,9l«Haiirt^ 
Sir  Chrutopber  WremV5Mii'>'>)'nJ 

nemta^  9*4448ii  -IMfinttB)!* 
Dr.  Bi)[  ■ppaiiMft>|i(Wia*icttbTe 


BMifatMB  of  IkxHmUn  KUgA^ 


FCCMk,  Thij«riil,tdBhiyrf  ^kMUMer, 

.  aWiDit  at  JM  ^■JiwiiWa.V  sAH 

-  xnaei  a£.  imrtUf,,  VO,  .i'lahi^'his 

Hb  if  -an.iaM  oT  ilgaMlbn^aK. 

Hi>  wricings  baAt,>tt»  dJ|iR<|>i- 

moiMt  44L .  - '  - .  .       M  ,::->'>jjuiilu^ 

FeluiuB  bom  in  BritaiD,  im  iDwkid 

tine,i4.  -    ■-'•ojLuk.I 

finabroiw,  arl  of,  M^tbta^taniWi 
'John  Md  «taBifeBnia^(<ie&.'U  :>ili 


cMtftakktribAe-^Mi 


aMof 


Pnda,  kii«.<>f-  M>Bci%i>3e«t|nml'SA 

Hi9n(WiieB,>».  30.  TLl 

JVaningliui,  aliln— ii."l"r  n  '   ,;h]<''1 
P«Btr,  l<v4,  thacaililmuA^^eajno 


<Of  « 


,^;Of 


A>I.allud(,«0».9i«.    '<W-^^te- 

vf9.BSa     IntbeM^.sirUDirll. 
B18,->t«iff..  .■'  .  I  Ijibi   .vv.-i 


Paerivf  Anifln,  tMdkda4  j>n<  kW. 

HispU;ODthewii(drA«aaaMl%. 

;    i». ,  ItiBAUaiid,:l>ab*<Miiapi-t.-S 

■t)n,.HUgH,   4fte.  iciHiaiAasvibf 
l«a<1.4ll7.  494. .(!■  .^"-1  ■■'■■ 


deaigiu  upon  Elii«Milu-«U;ii4ll. 

n  .Ihjiitftf  JniJfeii  rifiptoW»<9M;'  nail 

Hu  wan  in  FlUdanti  «0S.''  The 

l>i'jarttw*<-fitt«l  otoligMiia  tKagimS, 

influeoM^'T.:'''  ■■.  '-  '■    -  ■■■'"■ 


PocklingtDn,  Dr.,  deprired  ef  bii  btoe- 
1>'Jk«'468^  '    -  '     ■  < 
SttoAartd^ipt'ibe  mvaUeivdeiinTs 
...  tha  ttnUMb  oil  OrotiM  to  ArthbUMp 
Laud  to  fly,  48a 

the  trid  (bf"  I'nfllnpM  of  pre- 

Latimra,  349.    I*  tlw<U»d^  Ac 

diet  at  the  laine  tim*  mlSmtj,  386. 

117. 
Fopea,  earl;  '  Roman    pontiff   MBH 
enuBMii*idi    Otvgorf    Oit   OweX, 

■Vll.^  OF  HilMmna,  73.  T6.  19. 
>'  AleiandtrUI^  ea    InDooBBt  IIL, 

.154^163.  UlbanV.,aoa  Vima 
■^  Vli,3aai  &C«c     PaialV-,8B4. 

«1  by 


to  the  poor  or  ttot,  9ST.     Edward 
VI. 'b  endowment!  of  trnjuUlr  ibr 

,raXtf,31B.SH9i. 
FntManki, >AUi^  pomdiiiH the  reign 

of  Richard   II.,   £36.      It  ii  made 
I  the  ie*^ad  'far   tb*   dotrUctioa  •( 

WoUe}r,34I.  TbehtgiheTi 


?TByer-boak,  the  Common,  46a  515, 

516.  618.  1 

?njen  for  th«  dead,  declared  br  Coib 


««8 


Furitant -i«coii4itii(^ 
fiireii  ovried  in  Pnxlianw^  467 — 

.    473r     Tbeix  de&c^ig  of  churches, 

.  472.  Triuin{»h  of  the  Puritans  wm- 
pletct  50i.  503.  Their  confe«fioo 
f4  faith  19  CalvinisOc,  504.  Their 
hAlrc4  of  the  church  iiturcy,  403. 
They  forhid  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Commoo  Prayer,  505.  They  «bo- 
lifih  episcopacyt  507.     Thiar  n^les 

^  .  and  penal  statutes,  508.  Cromwell 
restrains  their  ambition,  and  avarice, 
ib.  Their  turbulence  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  XX.,  513.  Called 
Dissenters,  523,  524> 

Pyn)  detained  in  Kngland,  by  aa  em- 
bargo, 45  3.  Exhibits  articles  against 
Xaud^  478. 


Quakers,  persecutions  of  the,  523* 


R. 


Eedwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  19. 

XXis  successor  Korpwald,  ^9. 
^XFo&aiATiQN,  the,  corruptions  that  led 
.    toit,  184—191,    The  first  reformers, 
192.*    Discontent  in  England  re- 
.    specting  Xtalian  priests,  1 98.     John 
...   Wicliffe,    199..     I^ected  from  the 
.   mastersbig^  qf  Canlerbury-Hall,  he 
.  appeals  to  the  pope^  200.     His  op- 
position to  the  see  of  Eome»  201 — , 
^.  :^07.       His  dpsciples  the  Lollards 
condemned  to  the  flames,  209.  211. 
Prepress  of  the  Reformation,  241. 
.;  d.  seqq^  248.  257.  271..  279,     The 
.,,  Six  ^niclef^  283.      The  Romanists 
I  have  almost  inj^ence  with  Henry 
YIIX.  to  stay  the  Reformation^  ^5, 
[.  292.       The  Reformation  impover- 
ishes the  clerjsy  306, 307.    Statesmen 
,  aggrandised  and  enriched  themselves 

by  it,  314.       iSpd.CHQACH  j    EjDWARD 
VX.  ;  EUZA^KTB* 

|l/^gisteiv  diurch,  of  parishioners  for 

.,  ^aritable  nurposes^  50*    . 

^guW.  and  se<»Mar  clefgy,  their  dis-; 
tinction«  and  tendency  of  either,  59. 

.    Presumed  pmrity of  theregulars,  1 97. . 
.Jlelics,  ijxgpQstures  as.  to  them  ic^isco- 

,..¥ere4  on  the  suppres^on  of  the^mo- 
..    j;ia3terii^  277.  ,    . 

>  XlxvoLuiiOK]  the .  English,  54 1—545.  , 
',)Eleynol4>s^Dr^,,q3eak9.for  the  Puritans' 
_ , .  ^ ^,^fnfei5eftce  inpprqspnce,fl^f  Jamfsl., : 


Reynolds  Vfft^'^cofftkm^       .      h 
422.43^.   Xi»«on^r9»s,«I6*J!lllade 
bishop  <^  Norwidi,  d  19^ 

Rich,  lord,  sbowa » 9<W9  ilMAdil9«Si  to 
PbilpotoDrhssirial^  363^. .  1 

Richard  I*  crowned  iathe  Wetiqie  of 
Heaiy  II.,  197. 199.  Seis^.hy^ 
Duke  of  AusHift'  and  dioU^ered  to 
the  German  eoipexw,;!^)^    • . ,, 

Richard  I  L»  in  hia  rei^  A^yp^dwas 

ooovened  to  inq!uire»'>At9  tbe  alleged 

heresy  of  John  Wicliff«)^.ap9T*-^04. 

.  Intention  #f  the.StaMitfe  of  P;nmiiu. 

nire,  236.  1    >    ^  •  ir 

Ridley,  Inahopi  h^f  aiigfi«iiei»t>.iYith 
,  Hooperi  303.  His  in^ep^iv.  (^ith 
Edward  VI.  rfq[i«Qtiof  ;«htMitl^le 
•actipns,SI6«  Recapciliatipq  inips^n 
with  XXooper»327.  Hi^piouai^iflPi- 
lation  to  Bradford,  S40.  Hjd^dii^rac. 
ter  portrayed^  ^^.  .  His  l^qtsm^ls; 

.  347.  His  desgh^anour  bef<Hr/B',.the 
Bishofts-Comiiiisdianen  ftnr  tbeirial 
of  him  9fiA  Lathner»  349r  Acknow- 
ledges a  spiritual^  deniea  «  CDi^pofeal, 
ptresenqein  thesacrai»^c^359^  ..His 
degnadation  upon  cpndemQa^iH  354. 
His  tears  for  his  sister^  tfr«.  ^ii/ex- 
ecuUoa^  together  .with  L9itMaQ!W&iS5, 
356.  His  pfopbeMfrhopes,^lb«iUlti- 
mate  suc^ss  of  the  R^liaiRni|tioii^v338. 

Rogers,  Jehn»  proto-martgrn  ^ffid^  Ma- 
rian persecution,.. de6l#ri9jdR0i|)«^  to 
be  the  church  of  Aatii^hrist^;  >nd 
al9o  against  tra9lubft?Ritlatip%  -^  I . 

Romans,  as  conquerors,  intr^iduce^eir 
superstitions  imo  Britaii||  7.  ^  (iSieir 
intolerance  of  Christi4Dltya.J9#  .  .The 
tooth  persecution  extended  tq  Bri/tiiin, 
9—10.  Their  ptgaiiAsnv  and  ^e 
Latin  language  vaoi^.Div  th«  S«^on 
eonquest,  13-      .  ,.  t,  >,v  : 

Rome>  church  of,  cornNi>t:^girit.p^.'52. 

A  system  of  piie^tc]:a£t,^58«)  o.Its 

unity  and  fiijq[>r^nacy,.5d» .   Policy, 

.  iK     Weslth  «pd>  cndgqrmfKiM^  its 

church  mvorioi^  kiiigdiw«»r?9.toIts 

.  authority  aboR^^  ki^jq  9«s<^!elMHby 
GnegQry;VII.,. 77,  ?»,  Spwft;ex- 
euse  ufuuie  for  this.  pQ¥>ti£^H,'«v^- 
flurte,  iJ^  .  His.  ^mbiiioMs  -jmm  ^or 
an  uiiiv9irw]l  ch^^-ruleapot^lbly 
benefidal  to  that  9^\^*  \  V^niapce 
of  the  papal  sy^teWB^^iaadr  dp^^pes, 
fron  true  Qiriatianitya^^'  .W^gs 

•   disposed  to  /^eisoion  ^W|Qh  revenues 

snd  pQssessi^iif}  thr?a4f!H^4^'****°' 

,;  surea  and  ^xcpiQWuni^ataHHi  :7<8£f79. 

Rihral  popes*  J^ft.   .iArcW>ifi»W(p»lAn- 

selm  attend)  Urban  .'9t<  Roipei^ifr. 


I.  I'l 


o 


•  ■J   I 


n^Dte^. 
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duestion  «f  inveatidnre,  SI.  '    Ad-- 
justment  of  it,,  and  hdroage  by  pre- 
'    hM»  td  prinMS;  permitted,  8S.    Ett- ; 
joins  celibacy  #or  prve6t»,  60.  63.  83,; 
>    84;     Its  po^verlo  protect  ofi^nding. 
'■>c{e¥gy  from  tbe  secular  authority, 
'i  88t   Pmitege  of  the  eanons,  t6.    &x- 
cqmmuiiiclitiony  114,     Its  arrogance 
'■  fnf  disposing  princes,  116.  '  Intei^iets, 
*-   11^.     Its^wer  to  coerce  kings,  t6. 
'   Preteiisions  of  Rome  epitomised  in 
>  the  smuggle  regarding  Becketj  Alex- 
ander III.*8  pontificate,  118— *-I50. 
■'  '• '  HoMrlkr  Its  authority  submitted  to  by 
*'  Henry  II.,  IJl.     The  pope  deposes 
'    Johfn  of  Bnglstid,  157.     Designs  of 

•  Rome,  ■  1 58.     John  resigns,  and  re- 
«eives^his  crown  back  again,  fVom 

' '  •  PMidulph,  1 59, 1 80.    Consequences 

-  '■  land  esteemed  bot  a  fief  of  the  papal 
'    Bee^  167.  The  fourth  Lateran  council, 
'•'iftk  Usurpations  of  Rome  established, 
''  16S.  Gorraptions,  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, of  the  Romish  church,  169. 
View  of  the  papal  system,  1 69' — 1 9 1 . 
What  advantages  were  in  reality  de> 
rived  to  Christianity  therefrom,  169. 
'Asylum  or  sanctuary,  170.     Read- 
^  fn^  of  Scriptures  forbidden,    172. 
'  '«  Tj^dltion  or  the  unwritten  word  " 
'  set  up  instead,  i6.    Wordiip  of  saints, 
■    175.     Relics  and  bones  of  saints, 

•  178, 175.  «77.  Images,  176.  Heal- 
^  ^g  by  relics,  &c.,  ib»  Papal  bulls,  ib, 
"  Miracks,  t&.  The  Virgin  Mary; 
'  Komish  doctrine  and  worship,  177. 
.    Images  of  the  Virgin,  178.    Modem 

'  idbltitry,  Hk     How  far  the  church  of 

"Rome  resembles  heathenism,  179. 

Doctrines  of  Pelagius,  ib.    Fanatics, 

182.    Purgatory,  184.    Indulgences 

'sold  by  the  pope,  185.     Qbjeet  of 

'.  |>ilgrimageaf  miraculous  images  and 

'  portraits,  ift.     Masses  for  the  repose 

' ' '  of  the.dead',  ib%-    Conitesion  and  ab- 

•  sotntSon)  186.  Doctrine  of  tren^ 
'  fiOfostantiatioii,  187.  Plenitude  of 
'  |iewer,  and  supremacy  above  kings,' 
'claimed  by  the  |K>pe,' 189^  Secular. 
«.  lawn^  not  to  avnil  against  bi»  decrees, 

f  90.  '  Infollibility  bf  the  pope,  191., 
Rise4i^fdfe^Re^Dirmatioav  li99»  etteqq, 
Ffbnciscans,  and  Doraiitieaas,  193, 
194."    These  religions  Orders  turn. 
>  the  'popular  tide  that  had  been  in ; 
'  fai^our  of  a  chureh  reform,  1 94t  '  But  '■ 
4tiey  become  tiie  scandal  of  the  church 
by  vice  and  impostures,  195.  *  The 
Three  Dispensations,  and  book  called 
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Rome,  church  of^^i^domiMKd:'' 

th^  Bt^hial  ^h>spel,  described,  197. 
' '  Many  of  the  Prandsdms  consigned 
to  the  stake  for  heresy,  ]b98.     The 
Inquisition  instituted  by  thcSr  ad- 
versaries the  Dominions,  Uf.  -  Wic- 
liffe  designates  the  pope  as  the  ^'Man 
of  S!n,"  20S.    The  assertion  of^  in- 
falHbflity  of  the  Romish  dxardb  pre- 
'  tluded  all  correction  of  error,  229. 
Children  compelled  to  set  fire  to  the 
faggots  at   the  execution  of  their 
parents,  234.      Overthrow  of  the 
papal  authority  in  England,  236, 
et  seqq»     The  pope  at -first  favours 
Henry  VI 1 1.,  238.  240.     Qranmer 
adrises  the  dissoliifion  of  the  |no- 
nasteries  as  being  the  strong-holds 
of  popery,  267.     Impostures  of  the 
Romanists  divulged,  277.    The  true 
cross,  ib.      Saint  Apollonia's  teeth. 
t6.    Vial  of  the  Sariour's  blood,  ib. 
The  Rood  of  Grace,  a  crucifix,  278. 
Gold  from  Becket*s  shrine,  ib.     His 
two  skulls,  ib.    The  pope  cites  Henry 
VIII.  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  inter* 
diets  his  kingdom,   278.      Oppro- 
brious names  indulged  tb  the  king, 
279.     Henry^s  tieclaration   agisinst 
the  pope's  tyranny  and  usurpations, 
U),      The   Romanists   retain  much 
power   under   Henry  VI IJ.,  285. 
S89.  291 .     The  English  hi  the  reign 
of  Mary  I.,  zealous  fbr  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Romish  worship*  319. 
The  priests  turn  the  reformed  mi- 
nisters out  of  the  churches  and  cele- 
brate mass,  320.    The  churcli  of  An- 
tichrist, 322.     The  Romish  church 
loses  all  favour  with  the  English 
people  by  the  fxrsxcittiok,  and  by 
the  death  of  Cranmer,  375.  '  Tor- 
.   ments  inflicted  upon  **  heretics  **  in 
the  prisons,  378.    Commissioners  for 
Inqui^tion ;  theirpower,  379.  Those 
'accused,  who  died  in  prison,  cast  into 
the  fields '  and  denied  sepulture,  ib. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
burnt  in  the  four  years  of  the  Marian 
Persecution,  379.      The  Romanists 
conform  to  Blizebeth's  church-rule, 
until  ordered  to  the  contrary  by  the 
pope,  .391.     Pius  IV.  attempts  a  re- 
conciKation    with   Elizabeth,    393. 
Hie  Romanists  place  their  hopes  In 
Mary  Stuart,  305.     RuS  V.,  396. 
The    persecutions   of  the' '  Romi^ 
church  horrible  wherever  it  pds^st(ed 
authority,  397.      Sufi^ringi^  of  (he 
Protestantitlir  Paris;  398;  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  Hugonots,  general  on 
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plai.'iSS.  'MwMb-ifadeiiMtai'i. 
IdenMKMnnIi  die  BoaiuiM«^«4. 
449.     A  iwnMn'wi*  «•  Baiy-HHi 


SIS.  "ntj  an  acciued  of  tbe^rc 
otLondpajdM.' 8elM<W«>rv>U>g 
thb  pinentn*  tlulnataMMitwtlM  »- 


VnghtorjMMiIt.,  MI. 
Rudjirt,  Sir  B    '  ■  '    " 

qiMoce,  400. 
RimmU,  arr  John, 

Dnonriilre  and  Cornnh  iMOtma, 

311.  313. 


TMl  ptimntK  In  the 
bol;r>  309.  211.  CoMm 
hh  beUc^  raspeetlRK  lb* 
Of  the  Iwch  Supper,  fi 
Ofjnioii  Of  Ibe  Aanh,  «19.  What 
tins  ttciUMDt^  dMiarad  b^  Coo- 
<>«cadoB  DecemVT  (a  vlrmtKin,  STl. 
Swtom  'imaTrectMU  ntaUM  to  the 
'  nbrogatad  Mcmogau,  STS — are. 

sunt*.  MMmnee  ta   the  toKaorj  of, 

ITS.     Praysr  at  ttn  toU^rr^  gM«e 

'  at  lenrtfa  addreraed  to  the  daputed 

;  taint  hiiBseir,  179.  R«Ha,^.  F>«g- 

roeaUdf  nortali^  preaer*«d  aa  Tolica 

"  t>r  aaiota,  174.    Ovdtiai,  ii.    Fa- 

m4u  Bipiriiw  to  tb»  KtraiatioB  of, 

i     les!      To  «ddTCM  Hinta  M  iMcr- 

'  ceton  declared  Itndabls;  BTI.    iU- 

'  Ma  ofthe  aahita,  9T?. 

SanipMn,  dean  of   Ohrirt-Chaithi  a 

SincTOft,  ht^tity  inid' hM  cfcanvter 
(^  Ae  primate,  995.  Hfl  repljr  to 
Mary,  priinxMofOnuige,  gas,  HU 

'  'redtMMMW  JanMall.'i'DMlHUion 
•MH^ittig  tcaU,  927.    Hia  «Dane  oT 

'  vaaitsa,39l- 

Sttipl,  F.  Patdo,  lilMMf  trf^tfae  coucdl 
of  Tieot,  433. 

SHundei^,  La^KDbei  ctomtaillftaJ  dn: 
hia  denial  of  iranBubrtantietioa,  SSS.< 

aautn,  WilHam;  prieM,  fahmanyrdoiD, 


'  'Wna;tLaHMd,S09^ 

Iauylnti>nfttfnj11.>  fteMcil!f,Knd 


fiaki>n«M4>W>       „    „     .  ._- 

atioB  inirapttftitiaw  apd  nuui^.. 

CoiiMniiim  Af  ti».  fiiii'otSi^^ 
■■  ■•«kl4,.31,  ,  ,,-,■  ■  (  v"'!^"" 
Scrtda,  «  porta  of  ,the,  iJ^MV..^- 
AcOMratofltHwteDe^^,,,.,.  ,i 
^amUaBTian^  wotatug^.fid,'-  ..5^i<Sr 
'    Hoda,  giants,  and  hefpek  fblUiia.:. 

Vm  Eii^  that  iofA,  IS.   '        '> 
SdMiht  eirtaMiabed  by  tba  earlj>  iMs^fwa 
in   Ei^land.    that ,  of   Pfote^Kvy 
eeWnated  for  the  Mlde^t  l^BgLWgea, 
49.     At  Yoifc,  51.  _  UaiTer^;^ 


CoTerdalc's  Bible  liceneed,  379. 
Henry  VIII.  again  jnofaiUtg  tha 
New  Teitsment,  Ac,  because  tli^ 
were  reviled  by  the  RomaiUBts,  S93. 
SebBrt,.king-of  fin«x,a.ChnitiaBCQi^ 

Text,  19. 
Ssraptne  order,  ot  ftanc^itl^tk- IM^ 
SeTmouT,  Edward,  warl  «f  >II«ilifbtd, 
S97.     Laad-ptolwlor;  eacMed  d|^ 
of  Somerset,  S9B.    Sft  Soauun 


19;    B>glfab«dd^krAtD«BAin 
tmbn,7a, 
haalsn,  biihop,  iwmnilted.  fci  pjaoii 


8Herl(itk,-bisMi[4 «»«•,,...    .^i   ';.... 
Kd^iey,  AleaiBaai'«omjp)iacx'''r  681 . 
Sii  Aiiidn.tbeiS8&.8W,9M. 
Smith,  Dr.,  aenaon  of,  359. 


Wt 


iHMB'r«di«l  Theodore.  ebMMPLof,  I 


^ivntti  dp-  PHrfMiidoii-'Ht 

Sodtty;'lti''ciMdifioA"<tUritig  AsdU-k 

■gM,  16^    The  civil  powar-  innf- 

•fteieril"(6'7epfrti^Tiitefeuis,  JTHV 

Socimans/ttlfltf  opirHOM,' BIA      One 

SoibeTiti,  dctlfe  bf|  UnoM  Of  Edwani 
VI.,  is''>pptrinRd  '  loiAiprotector, 
"SSf, 'S9d.''  .Chr^  tritli  spoliadon. 


^iUtfi','D)':,'VoinpaHMmof'Par{unfsni 

S[Aft>','i»diSemtioif{h.9T9;  ThsJ^auiu 
'<^bfisfat!dW,  «».  PMHp  II.  pnK 
'''ibctlte9'''«"4Mr  i>r  e!itennin«li«n  ia 

S]ftM,  Mshbp  of  RatbeateF,  -  jff4. 
Stsnl^,  Sir  TTOKarn,  und  *ih  ref  imeni 

-  'flestrt  rn  Flmld#ra,  ■«».       ' 
SiU-ihhmber,  the,-  finn  Prfime,  BmI- 

'■'lAiek.'aAd  Burton,  448—488. 
S(|^l(n,  'Hng,    nAserrlAit    to   Ae 

'  'Msbc^  of  the  HoAnn  pmitH^  85. 
Stigand.'depojItzoiiOFarcMilshDp,  Tt. 
Stillingfleet,'  Dr.,  SVt.  ' 
SpAetiet',  bi9?Krp  of  London,  SBS. 
sitay,-  Dr.,  perMCMorof  ProtesMoM, 
■''^6l.'aes.  98i:"Hls  immlent  bouts 
''iO  flM!  "Wduse  of  Colnmoni,    385, 


jKiitgiiJ,  Mecurion  oT;    bis  AlTteting 
■■'pariSnf'wWj  Land,  480,  481. 
Sili^MlapMaitAs,  docOine  of  ilw,  433. 


TOan  Dr.,  bh  iMctk'iem  ir!tb  JotW 

Lambert  281. 
TmKerMW, '.QM%K    Ui    cnMnulr 
'''wlieWJittte'Midi*,  377. 
¥*Tlor, '  Dr.  Jertmf ,  qnMttion  ■  ft«m, 

■I80i*it(«-4M.        ■.■•/. 
•TMUr,  Di']   «^wIand,AacaMd,  9i9C 
-"  Hit'g^nnt^tM  H«iaTM»e>Mhim 

to    fly,    833.       Rebuk*    KxBbhop 
""Gw^hA.^:  'Hi»putiag.«rilhlfii 

wife,   ion,  and   rerroni,    335,   936. 

Account  of  tiia.imMTrdnn  at  Had- 
■"lei^h,'Ji>gMllrile,sOT— .889, 
Tests,  Declaration  bC  JnMa  IL|  dU- 
'  pcalAigWhH  tteTiii  oouMi  tbe  fing- 


'I«Uan!,  911,.  .Sp«fh!_w.%-'%^ 


■'fltS,'.  ■     JJ)  ■■!■  -.    .    -..- 

i^riiu,!  •M)«tMaf.;aii 


jinMjin  aniWBMBTPi  -am-        .-.     ii 
i'niidal'a-t«M>bly)n,of  tba,,NeT^  Xe>- 
'    taiont,  24T.     ^i»  ilin^Qt.pifach- 
.  log,  tk  ,  Crioia  M\  j^ramait  Ant- 
■watjh-SUiB.  .NB«aditip'gi,S49.    |^ia 
I    brother  Gqtd,  an^.tba.oopie^  buMt, 
■k     Hb.teK^s  loFritI),.25a.-  I?* 
encourages  Fiitta  to  cooataqcy,  i54. 
Is  put  K>  daatb  at  Vjlvpfde  for  tiff 
tMpoiu  pri^ifjas,  3J6, ,    , .     .  , 
HcfaeB,    instiCutioii     of    prerjisli   .i^- 
Four-fold  application  explained;  it. 
Eatabliifaed    throqghout    the    king- 
dom, 48..    OleboJand,  49.      Htbes 

■Dsnfflcietit  tw  tb«  xlsTgy  becwisp  o( 
laf-iDpropriations  M  the  Befurm-* 
ition  ;  a  fund  snbHiribed.  for  fepur- 

(iiaaiDglheunpr(^riat)^^44S-  -^- 

Tirtedto  lecliueabin%,443..    -',    , 

ToImtiDn,   niioriple.  .o^.  408.   ^4. 


Titnt,  cowMiJ  af,  399. ,  .   ,  J  .;.  1, 
True*  of  God,  Mpl^i9B|r  1^0^',  Ji'''«> 
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Turiberrillt,  bUbap»  391. 
Tuner's  HiitQiy  4>f  £oglsiid»  2S6» 
.  note. 

Tjbwortlv  WiUiasv  «KfiPuted  kr  oriU 
gioiiySSf. 


U. 


I)ffiiig%  roysl  8uon  alie»  19y  90. 
Unifonnity,  the  Act  of»  and  Decbr- 

atum,  514,  515.  518. 
Unirenidw  of  Oifiwd  and  GunbiUgc, 

peripd  of  ibeir  chief  endowinents, 
.    199.  838.  S68.  451. 
Urban,  pope^  fait  pottcy  on  the  death 

of  Backet,  145.     He  fulminates  an 

interdict  against  Henry  II.,  146. 

m  offers  terms  to  the  ting,  t6. 
Urban  y.  threatens  to  dte  Edward  III. 

to  Rome,  SOO. 
Urban  VI.,  pontiff,  207. 
Usher,  arcfabisbop,  481. 


V. 


Valhalla,  celestial  pafaK*e  of  Odin,  42. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  457.  488. 

Verulsiniuffi,  —  St  Alban's,  9. 

Virgin  Mary  propitiated  by  woAhip, 
177.  Her  shrine  a^  Loretto,  178. 
She  is  consulted  by  the  pope  re- 
garding the  tenet  of  trsnsubstanti- 
ation,  188. 


W. 

Wales,  the  Britons  of^  their  wars  and 
victories,  29.  Pority  of  their  Chris- 
tian worship ;  alio  their  prejudice 
against  the  Anglo-Saxons,  38.  At 
length  the  Wdsh  priests  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  Rome,  ib, 

Waldenses,  the,  197. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  474. 

Walsingham,  minister  of  Queen  Ellxa^ 
beth,  415. 

Warbam,  archbishop,  248. 

Warwick,  earl  of,  claimant  of  the 
English  crown,  240. 

Watson,  bishop,  impriioned,  398. 

Westminster  Abbey,  synod  held  in  it 
by  lAufranc  to  depose  Bishop  Wul- 
stan,  72. 

Weston,  Dr.,  conspicuous  as  a  perse- 
cutor of  Ridley  and  others,  35S. 


WJbil^  bishop  of  Linco^  tdtB  Bid- 
ley  aod  X«i»mar»  B4^„S6l,  His 
funeral  sermon  for  Maiy  Ut  S8S. 

Whit^ocke  naoi^es  the.  eiridettce 
against  X^audt  484* 

Whitgift,  arcbbisbofb  ^jMOhiliott  irom, 
.414.     The  JLambetfa  Articl«^  432. 
Succeeded  by  BancnrfW  43<k  . 

Whittle  a  married  priest^  condsaaed'to 
the  stake,  361. 

Wicliffe,  his  carcer  in  the  Umvenrity  of 
Oxford,  199.  Is  rewarded  by<£d- 
ward  III.  for  his  vigorous  o^ko- 
sition  to  Urban  V.,  201.  Is  styled 
the  GospeUDoctor,  ib.  Writes 
against  the  pope's  pvetensiaps,  ib. 
Sent  by  the  king  -on  a  aission  to 
negociate  with  the  pope's  represen- 
tatiYes  at  Bruges,  ib.  Maintains  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  tliat  they 
should  be  used  and  read,  202L  His 
preaching  against  the  pope  and  the 
friars,  i6.  His  disciples,  tifr.  Accused 
of  hoesy,  he  is  shi^ded  by  John  of 
Graunt,  t6.  He  defends  himself  be- 
fore  the  synod  at  St.  Paul's,  ib. 
Tried  by  the  bishops  at  Lambeth 
for  heresy,  204.  His  writings,  «&. 
Translates  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, ib.  His  illness  at  Oxford, 
ib.  Attacks  the  Romish  doctrines^ 
205.  His  use  of  the  logic  of  the 
schools  saves  him  at  Oxfo^,  ib.  206. 
His  proselytes  named  Xiollards,  ib. 
Sentence  on  him  at  Oxford,  ib.  Re- 
tires to  his  benefice,  207.  He  died 
'  of  palsy,  ib.  His  Bible  never  printed : 
His  opinions,  ib.  Readers  of  his 
works  not  having  a  license  to  do  so^ 
liable  to  be  burnt,  213.  The  Council 
of  Constance  designated  him  an  ob- 
stinate heretic,  229.  His  bones  dis- 
interred and  burnt,  f&.  His  principles 
adopted  by  Huss  and  Luther,  23a 

Wihtrsed,  laws  of,  46. 

Wilde,  Serjeant,  484w  His  speech 
against  Archbishop  Laud,  485. 

William  the  Conqueror,  his  measures 
regarding  church  affairs,  71.  His 
dispute  with  Hildebrand  (pope  Gre- 
gory VII. ),  73.  He  separates  eccle- 
siastical from  civil  courts,  74.  His 
generous  behaviour  to  Lanfranc,  t6. 

William  Rufus,  his  daring  character, 
79.  Retains  the  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  for  five  years,  ib. 
At  length  nominates  Anselm  pri- 
mate, ib.  His  disputes  with  this 
prelate,  80.  Agrees  to  a  suspension 
of  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  81. 


mi>£x. 
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WIllfMn  IJl;,  thi  ^i^i^' o^  Orftiige, 

•'  weleomed  by  €h«'  fihiglish'as  il  de- 
livered', 54^.    ■  ' 
'WiUtAins,  ^Idrd,  fiees  t6  the  exeeudon 
of  Latimer  and  Ridl«y,  ^55,     He 
.     fexhores  t)i%nmer,  sV4. 

IB^lUtMrn)  WrckHishdpdf  York ;  avowed 
enemy  of  Loud,  459.  467. 

VMwf^  favouyhe  of  Henry  VIII., 
his  munificence,  and  patronage  of 
(earning '  and  of  t!ie  University  of 
OxfoMi,  338*     He  becomes  the  vic- 

'   tim  to  the  Statute  of  Praemunire, 

341."    Suppresses  forty  lesser  mo- 

■■'■'  ntBteries,   and  endows  colleges  in 

>    OtforAkad  Ipsi^idi,  968. 

W»wr,  Oh"  Christopher,  524. 


Wriothesley, .  chancellor,    to    Henry 

'  Vltl;,  piMs  AUkie  Askew  to  the 
rack  with  his  own  hands,  287;  ^8. 

Wubtaki,  s^irife<i^ippea:l  of  the  bishop 
(of  Worcester)  to  the  synod,  against 
his  deposition,  71.  His  restoration, 
through  a  supposed  miracle,  73. 

Wyatt's  insurrection,  320. 


Y. 


Ymir,  Bore,  and  Odin,  deities  of  the 
Scandinavians  and  Danes,  40. 

York,  its  church  (bunded ;  the  itee  of 
Paulinus,  28. 
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